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CHAPTER   XCI. 

PBRIOD  OF  THE  REION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  — 
AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

State  of  Greece  at  Alexander's  accession  —  dependence  on  the  Macedonia! 
kings. —  Unwilling  sahjection  of  the  Greeks  —  influence  of  Grecian  in- 
telligence on  Macedonia.  —  Basis  of  Alexander's  character  —  not  Hel- 
lenic.—  Boyhood  and  Education  of  Alexander. —  He  receives  instruc- 
tion from  Aristotle.  —  Early  political  action  and  maturity  of  Alexander 
—  his  quarrels  with  his  father.  Family  discord.  —  Uncertainty  of  Alex- 
ander's position  daring  the  last  year  of  Philip — Impression  produced 
by  the  sodden  death  of  Philip. —  Accession  of  Alexander  —  his  energy 
and  judgment.  —  Accomplices  of  Pausanias  are  slain  by  Alexander  ^^ 
Amyntas  and  others  are  slain  by  him  also.  —  Sentiment  at  Athens  on 
the  death  of  Philip  —  language  of  Demosthenes  —  inclination  to  resift 
Macedonia,  yet  without  overt  act.  —  Discontent  in  Greece  —  but  no  pM* 
itive  movement  —  March  of  Alexander  into  Greece  —  submiitsion  of 
Athens. —  Alexander  is  chosen  Imperator  of  the  Greeks  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth  —  continued  refusal  of  concurrence  by  Sparta  —  Condi- 
tions of  the  vote  thus  passed  —  privileges  granted  to  the  cities. —  Au- 
thority claimed  by  Alexander  under  the  convention  —  degradation  of  the 
leading  Grecian  states.  —  Encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  Macedo- 
nian ofl!cers  in  Greece  — complaints  of  the  orators  at  Athens.—  Yiota- 
tions  of  the  convention  at  sea  by  Macedonian  officers.  —  Language  of 
the  complaining  Athenians—  they  insist  only  on  strict  observance  of  the 
convention.  Boldness  of  their  language. —  Encouragements  held  out  by 
Persia  to  the  Greeks.  —  Correspondence  of  Demosthenes  with  Persia  — 
justifiable  and  politic.  —  March  of  Alexander  into  Thrace.  He  forces 
his  way  over  Mount  Hsemus.  —  His  victory  over  the  Triballi.  —  He 
crosses  the  Danube,  defeats  the  Getse,  and  returns  back.  —  Embassy  of 
Gauls  to  Alexander.  His  self-conceit.  —  Victories  of  Alexander  ovw 
Kleitus  and  the  Xllyrians.  —  The  Thebans  declare  their  independence 
against  Macedonia.  -«  They  are  encouraged  by  Alexander's  long  absence 
in  Thrace,  and  by  reports  of  his  death.  —  The  Theban  exiles  from 
Athens  get  possession  of  Thebes.  —  They  besiege  the  Macedonians  in 
the  Kadmeia,  and  entreat  aid  from  other  Greeks.  Favorable  sympa^ 
thies  shown  towards  them,  but  no  positive  aid.  —  Chances  of  Thebes  and 
liberation,  not  unfavorable.  —  ^^i^  march  and  unexpected  arrival  of 
Alexander  with  his  army  before  Thebes.   His  good  fortune  as  to  tbe  tiint 
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of  hearing  the  neiTB.  —  Siege  of  Thebes.  Proclamation  of  Alesandar 
Determination  of  the  Thebans  to  resist.  —  Capture  of  Thebes  by  assault 
Massacre  of  the  population.  —  Thebes  is  razed;  the  Theban  captives 
sold  as  slaves ;  the  territory  distributed  among  the  neighboring  cities.  -« 
The  Kadmeia  is  occupied  as  a  Macedonian  Military  post.  Retribution 
upon  the  Thebans  from  Orchomenus  and  Plat»a.  —  Sentiments  of  Alex- 
ander, at  the  time  and  afterwards,  respecting  the  destruction  of  Thebes. 
—  Extreme  terror  spread  throughout  Greece.  Sympathy  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  the  Theban  exiles.  —  Alexander  demands  the  surrender 
of  the  chief  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens.  Memorable  debate  at 
Athens.  The  demand  refused.  —  Embassay  of  the  Athenians  to  Alex 
ander.  He  is  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  refusal,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Charidemns  and  Ephialtes.  —  Influence  of  Pho- 
kion  in  obtaining  these  milder  terms  —  his  increased  ascendency  at  Ath- 
ens. —  Alexander  at  Corinth  —  obedience  of  the  Grecian  synod*  —  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  philosopher  Diogenes.  —  Be-constitntion  of  Orchomenus 
and  Plauea.  Return  of  Alexander  to  Pella. —  Military  operations  of 
Parmenio  in  Asia  Minor  against  Memnon.  1-49 


CHAPTER   XCII. 

ASIATIC   CAMPAIGNS  OF   ALBXANDBB. 

Daring  Alexander's  reign,  the  history  of  Greece  is  nearly  a  blank.  To 
what  extent  the  Asiatic  projects  of  Alexander  belonged  to  Grecian  his- 
tory. —  Pan-hellenic  pretences  set  up  by  Alexander.  The  real  feeling 
of  the  Greeks  was  adverse  to  his  success.  —  Analogy  of  Alexander's  re- 
lation to  the  Greeks  —  with  those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  —  Greece  an  appendage,  but  a  valuable  ap- 
pendage, to  Macedonia.  —  Extraordinary  military  endowments  and  ca- 
pacity of  Alexander.  —  Changes  in  Grecian  warfare,  antecedent  and 
contributory  to  the  militair  organization  of  Macedonia.  —  Macedonian 
military  condition  before  Philip.  Good  and  firm  cavalry  :  poor  in- 
fantry.—  Philip  re-arms  and  re-organizes  the  infantry.  Long  Mace- 
donian pike  or  sarissa.  —  Macedonian  phalanx  —  how  armed  and  ar- 
rayed. —  It  was  originally  destined  to  contend  against  the  Grecian 
hoplites  as  organized  by  Epaminondas.  —  Regiments  and  divisions  of  the 
Phalanx  —  heavy-armed  infantry.  —  Light   infantry  of  the   line  —  Hy- 

SaspistSB,  or  Guards.  —  Light  troops  generally  —  mostly  foreigners.  — 
[acedonian  cavalry  —  its  excellence  —  how  regimented.  —  The  select 
Macedonian  Body-guards.  The  Royal  Pi^s.  —  Foreign  auxiliaries  — 
Grecian  hoplites  —  Thessalian  cavalry  — Pseonians  —  Illyrians  —  Thra- 
eians,  etc.  —  Magazines,  war-oflSce,  and  depot,  at  Pella.  —  Macedonian 
aptitudes  —  purely  military  —  military  pride  stood  to  them  in  lieu  of 
national  sentiment.  —  Measures  of  Alexander  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Asia.  Antipater  left  as  viceroy  at  Pella.  —  March  of  Alexander  to 
the  Hellespont.  Passage  across  to  Asia  —  Visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium. 
—  Analogy  of  Alexander  to  the  Greek  heroes.  —  Review  and  total  of 
the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia. —  Chief  Macedonian  officers. —  Greekf 
in  Alexander's  service  —  Eumenes  of  Kardia.  —  Persian  forces — Men- 
tor and  Memnon  the  Rhodians. —  Succession  of  the  Persian  crown  "• 
Ochus  —  Darius  Codoraannus.  —  Preparations  of  Darius  for  defence.  — 
Operations  of  Memnon  before  Alexander's  arrival.  —  Superiority  of  tiM 
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Pkinlinn  at  tea:  their  liDpnidence  in  letting  Alesaader  eroM  the  HeOet- 
pont  nnoppofled.  —  Fenian  force  assembled  in  Phrygia,  ander  Arsttes 
and  others.  —  Adrice  of  M emnon,  to  avoid  fighting  on  land,  and  to  em- 
ploy  the  fleet  for  aggressiTe  warfare  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  —  Arsitet 
rejects  Memnon's  s^vice,  and  determines  to  fight.  —  The  Persians  take 
post  on  the  river  Oranikns.  —  Alexander  reaches  the  Granikns,  and  re* 
solves  to  force  the  passage  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  dissaasion  of  Parme- 
Bio.  ^  Disposition  of  the  two  armies.  —  Battle  of  the  Granikns.  —  Cav- 
alry battle.  —  Personal  danger  of  Alexander.  His  life  saved  by  Kleitns. 
Complete  victory  of  Alexander.  Destruction  of  the  Grecian  infantry  on 
the  side  of  the  Persians.  —  Loss  of  the  Persians  —  numbers  of  their  lead- 
ing men  slain.  —  Small  loss  ci  the  Macedonians.  —  Alexanders  kind- 
ness to  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  severe  treatment  of  the  Grecian  pris- 
oners.—  Unskilfulness  oi  the  Persian  leaders.  Immense  impression 
produced  hy  Alexandei's  victory.  —  Terror  and  submission  of  the  Asiat- 
ics to  Alexander.  Surrender  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Sardis.  —  He 
:Barches  from  Sardis  to  the  coast.  Capture  of  Ephesus.  —  He  finds  the 
drst  resistance  at  Miletus.  —  Near  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Mem- 
Don  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Persians.  —  The  Macedonian 
fleet  occupies  the  harbor  of  Miletus,  and  keeps  out  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander declines  naval  combat.  His  debate  with  Parmenio.  —  Alexander 
besieges  Miletus.  Capture  of  the  city.  —  The  Persian  fleet  retires  to 
Halikamassus.  Alexander  disbands  his  own  fleet.  —  March  of  Alexan- 
der to  Halikamassus.  Ada  queen  of  Karia  joins  him.  Strong  garrison, 
and  good  defensive  preparation,  at  Halikamassus.  —  Siege  of  Halikar- 
BassuB.  Bravery  of  the  garrison,  nnder  Ephialtes  the  Athenian  —  Des- 
perate sally  of  Ephialtes  — at  first  successful,  but  repulsed  —  he  himself 
n  sbun.  —  Memnon  is  fbrced  to  abandon  Halikamassus,  and  withdraw 
the  garrison  by  sea,  retaining  only  the  citadel.  Alexander  enters  Hali- 
kamassus. —  Winter  campaign  of  Alexander  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  —  Alexander  concludes  his  winter  campaign  at  Gordiura. 
CH>tnfe  of  KelwuB.  ^  Appendix  on  the  Macedonian  Sarissa.        49-104 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

■BOOND  AKD  THIRD  ABIATIC    OAMPAIGKS  OF  ALBXAITDBB -- BATTLB    Of 

TSSUB  —  SIEOB  OF  TTBE. 

Alexander  cats  the  Gordian  knot.  —  He  refuses  the  liberation  of  the  Athe* 
nian  prisoners.  —  Progress  of  Memnon  and  the  Persian  fleet  —  they  ac- 
quire Chios  and  a  large  part  of  Lesbos  —  they  besiege  Mitylene.  Death 
of  Memnon.  Capture  of  Mitylene.  —  Hopes  excited  in  Greece  by  the 
Persian  fleet,  but  ruined  by  the  death  of  Memnon.  —  Memnon's  death  an 
Irreparable  mischief  to  Darius.  —  Change  in  Darius's  plan  caused  by  this 
event.  He  resolves  to  take  the  offensive  on  land.  His  immense  land- 
force.  —  Free  speech  and  sound  judgment  of  Charidemus.  He  is  put  to 
death  by  Darius.  —  Darius  abandoned  Memnon*s  plans,  just  at  the  time 
when  he  had  the  best  defensive  position  for  executing  them  with  eflect 
—  Darius  recalls  the  Grecian  mercenaries  from  the  fleet.  —  Criticism  of 
Arrian  on  Darius's  plan.  —  March  of  Alexander  from  Gordium  through 
Ptephlagonia  and  Kappadokia.  —  He  arrives  at  the  line  of  Mount  Tan- 
ma  —  difficulties  of  'he  pass.  —  Conduct  of  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap 
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Alexander  passes  Moont  Tannis  withoat  the  least  resistence.  Ht 
enters  Tarsus.  —  Dangerons  illness  of  Alexander.  His  confidence  ni 
the  physician  Philippas,  who  cores  him.  —  Operations  of  Alexander 
in  Kilikia.  —  March  of  Alexander  oat  of  Kilikia,  through  Issas,  to 
Myriandros.  —  March  of  Darias  from  the  interior  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Amanas.  Immense  nambers  of  his  army :  great  wealth  and 
ostentation  in  it:  the  treasure  and  baggage  sent  to  Damascus.  —  Posi* 
tion  uf  Darius  on  the  plain  eastward  of  Mount  Amanns.  He  throws 
open  the  mountain  passes,  to  let  Alexander  come  through  and  fight  • 
pitched  battle.  —  Impatience  of  Darias  at  the  delay  of  Alexander  in 
Kiliicia.  He  crosses  Mount  Amanus  to  attack  Alexander  in  the  defiles 
of  Kilikia.  —  He  arrives  in  Alexander's  rear,  and  captures  Issus.  —  Re- 
turn of  Alexander  from  Myrandrus:  his  address  to  his  army.  —  Position 
of  the  Macedonian  army  south  of  the  river  Pinarus.  —  Position  of  the 
Persian  army  north  of  the  Pinarus.  —  Battle  of  Issus.  —  Alarm  and  im- 
mediate flight  of  Darius  —  defeat  of  the  Persians.  —  Vigorous  and  de- 
structive pursuit  by  Alexander  —  capture  of  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darias.  —  Courteous  treatment  of  the  regal  female  prisoners  by  Alexan- 
der. —  Complete  dispersion  of  the  Persian  army  —  Darias  recrosses  the 
Euphrates  —  escape  of  some  Perso- Grecian  mercenaries.  —  Prodigious 
effect  produced  by  the  victory  of  Issus.  —  Effects  produced  in  Greece  by 
the  battle  of  Issus.  Anti-Macedonian  projects  crushed.  —  Capture  of 
Damascus  by  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Persian  treasure  and  prisoners. 
Capture  and  treatment  of  the  Athenian  Iphikrates.  Altered  relative  po- 
sition of  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  —  Alexanaci  *n  Phenicia.  Aradus, 
Byblus,  and  Sidon  open  their  gates  to  him.  —  Letter  of  Darias  soliciting 
peace  and  the  restitution  of  the  regal  captives.  Haughty  reply  of  Alex- 
ander. —  Importance  of  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  x^enician  towns 
to  Alexander. — Alexander  appears  before  Tyre  —  readiness  of  the  Tyrians 
to  surrender,  yet  not  without  a  point  reserved  ~-~  he  determines  to  be- 
siege the  city.  —  Exorbitant  dispositions  and  conduct  of  Alexander.  — 
fie  prepares  to  besiege  Tyre  —  situation  of  the  place. •^Chances  of  the 
Tyrians  —  their  resolution  not  unreasonable.  —  Alexander  constmcts  a 
mole  across  the  strait  between  Tyre  and  the  mainland.  The  project  is 
defeated.  —  Surrender  of  the  princes  of  Cvprus  to  Alexander  —  He  gets 
hold  of  the  main  Phenician  and  Cyprian  deet.  —  He  appears  before  Tyre 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  blocks  up  the  place  by  sea.  —  Capture  of 
Tyre  by  storm  —  desperate  resistance  by  the  citizens.  —  Sarviving  males, 
2000  in  number,  hanged  by  order  of  Alexander  —  The  remaining  cap- 
tives sold.  —  Duration  of  the  siege  for  seven  months.  Sacrifice  of  Alex- 
ander to  Herakles.  —  Second  letter  from  Darius  to  Alexander,  who  re- 
quires unconditional  submission.  —  The  Macedonian  fleet  overpowers 
the  Persian  and  becomes  master  of  the  ^gean  with  the  islands.  —  March 
of  Alexander  towards  Egypt  —  siege  of  Gaza.  —  His  first  assaults  fail  — 
toe  is  wounded  —  he  erects  an  immense  mound  round  the  town.  —  Gaza  is 
taken  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  —  The  garrison  are  all  slain, 
except  the  governor  Batis,  who  becomes  prisoner,  severely  wounded.  — 
Wrath  of  Alexander  against  Batis,  whom  he  causes  to  be  tied  to  a  char- 
iot, and  dragged  round  the  town.  —  Alexander  enters  Egypt,  and  occu- 
piCE  it  without  resistance  —  He  determines  on  founding  Alexandria.  — 
His  visit  to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon.  The  oracle  proclaims 
him  to  be  the  son  Zens.  —  Arrangements  made  by  Alexander  at  Mem- 
l^is  —  Grecian  prisoners  brought  from  the  .^gean.  —  He  proceeds  to 
Phenicia  — message  from  Athens.  Splendid  festivals.  Reinforcements 
•ent  to  Antipater.  —  He  marches  to  the  Euphrates — crosses  it  withoat 
Opposition  at  Thapsakos.  —  March  across  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tl- 
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|ii8.  Alexander  iirds  the  Tigris  above  Ninereh,  wHhont  lesistanoe.  — • 
Ecli|>8e  of  the  moon.  Alexander  approaches  near  the  army  of  Darias  in 
position.  —  Inaction  of  Darius  since  the  defeat  at  Issqs.  —  Paralyzing 
effect  upon  him  produced  by  the  captivity  of  his  mother  and  wife.  — 
Good  treatment  of  the  captive  females  by  Alexander  —  necessary  to 
keep  up  their  valne  as  hostages.  —  Immense  army  collected  by  Darioa, 
in  the  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris  —  near  Arbela.  -» lie  fixes  the  spot 
for  encamping  and  awaiting  the  attack  of  Alexander  —  in  a  level  plain 
near  Gangamela.  —  His  equipment  and  preparation  —  better  arms  -* 
numerous  scythed  chariots  —  elephants.  —  Position  and  battle  array  of 
Darius.  —  Preliminary  movements  of  Alexander —  discussions  with  Far- 
menio  and  other  officers.  His  careful  reconnoitring  in  person.  —  Dispo- 
sitions of  Alexander  for  the  attack  —  array  of  the  troops.  —  Battle  of  Ar> 
bela.  —  Cowardice  of  Darius  —  he  sets  the  example  of  flight  —  defeat  of  the 
Persians.  —  Combat  on  the  Persian  right  between  Mazftus  and  Parmenio. 
Flight  of  the  Persian  host  —  energetic  pursuit  bv  Alexander.  —  Escape 
of  Darius.  Capture  of  the  Persian  camp,  and  of  Arbela.  —  Loss  in  the 
battle.  Completeness  of  the  victonr.  Entire  and  irreparable  dispersion 
of  the  Persian  army.  —  Causes  of  the  defeat  —  cowardice  of  Darius. 
Uselessness  of  his  immense  numbers.  —  Generalship  of  Alexander.  — 
Surrender  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  the  two  great  capitals  of  Persia.  Alex* 
ander  enters  Babylon.  Immense  treasures  acquired  in  both  places.  -• 
Alexander  acts  as  king  of  Persia,  and  nominates  satraps.  He  marches 
to  Susa.  He  remodels  the  divisions  of  his  army;  —  Alexander  marches 
into  Persis  proper  —  he  conquers  the  refractory  Uxii,  in  the  intermediate 
mountains.  —  Difficult  pass  called  the  Susian  Gates,  on  the  way  to  Per^ 
sepolis.  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  repulses  Alexander,  who  finds  means 
to  turn  the  pass,  and  conquer  it.  —  Alexander  enters  Persepolis.  Mu- 
tilated Grecian  captives.  —  Immense  wealth,  and  national  monuments 
of  every  sort,  accumulated  in  Persepolis.  —  Alexander  appropriates  and 
carries  away  the  regal  treasures,  and  then  gives  up  Persepolis  to  be  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  the  soldiers.  —  Alexander  rests  his  troops,  and  em- 
ploys himself  in  conquering  the  rest  of  Persis.  —  Darius  a  fugitive  in 
Media.  l()4-l78 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

nUTART  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER,  AFTBR  Hit 
WINTBR   QUARTERS    IN   PERSIS,    DOWN    TO   HIS   DEATH    AT   BABYLON. 

The  first  four  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Alexander  —  their  direct  bearing  and 
importance  in  reference  to  Grecian  history.  —  His  last  seven  years,  far- 
ther eastward,  had  no  similar  bearing  upon  Greece.  —  Darius  at  Ekba- 
tana  » seeks  escape  towards  Baktria,  when  he  hears  of  Alexander  ap- 
proaching.—  Alexander  enters  Ekbatana  —  establishes  there  his  depot 
and  base  of  operations.  —  Alexander  sends  home  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
-->  necessity  for  him  now  to  pursue  a  more  desultory  warfare.  —  Alexan- 
der pursues  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  but  fails  in  overtaking  him.  — 
Conspiracy  formed  against  Darius  by  Bessus  and  others,  who  seize 
his  person.  —  Prodigious   efforts    of    Alexander    to    overtake   and   gel 

Kssession  of  Darius.     He  surprises  the  Persian  corps,  but  Bessus  puts 
uius  to  death.  —  Disappointment  of  Alexander  when  he  missed  taking 
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JHtim  aliw.  Segal  hmni  bettowod  upon  1>ariiis.  Wa  fate  and  eoa 
duet.  —  Eepoee  of  Alexander  aad  his  army  at  Hekatompylns  in  Patthia 
Connnencing  alteration  in  his  demeanor.  He  becomes  Asiatised  aad 
despotic  —  Gradoal  aggraTatioD  of  tliese  new  habits,  from  the  present 
moment.  —  Alexander  eonqners  tiie  monntains  immediately  aoath  of  tht 
Caspian.  He  requires  the  Greek  mercenaries  to  surrender  at  discretloit 
EuToys  from  Sparta  and  other  (Jreek  cities  brought  to  bim  —'  how  treat- 
ed. ~  March  of  Alexander  farther  Eastward  — »  his  successes  in  Asia  and 
Drangiana.  ~~  Proceedings  against  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  in  Dran- 
giana.  Military  greatness  and  consideration  of  the  family.  —  Revela- 
tion of  an  intend^  conspiracy  made  by  Kebalinns  to  Phitotas,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  eommunicated  to  Alexander.  Philotas  does  not  men- 
tion  it  to  Alexander.  It  is  communicated  to  the  latter  through  another 
channel.  —  Alexander  is  at  first  angry  with  Philotas,  but  accepts  his  ex- 
planation, and  professes  to  pass  over  the  fact.  —  Ancient  gruoge  against 
Philotas  -—advantage  taken  of  the  incident  to  ruin  him.  —  Krateras  and 
others  are  jealous  of  Parmenio  and  Philotas.  Alexander  is  persnaded  to 
put  them  both  to  death.  <—  Arrest  of  Philotas.  Alexander  accuses  him 
before  the  a-ssembled  soldiers.  He  is  condemned.  —  Philotas  is  pat  to 
«he  torture,  and  forced  to  confess,  both  against  himself  and  Parmenio.  — - 
parmenio  is  slain  at  Ekbatana,  by  order  and  contrivance  of  Alexander. 
Mutiny  of  the  soldiers  when  they  learn  the  assassination  of  I\u*menio  — 
appeased  by  the  production  of  Alexander's  order.  — •  Fear  and  disgust 
mwlnced  by  the  killing  of  Parmenio  and  Philotas.  —  Conquest  of  tha 
FaropamisadflB,  etc.  Foundation  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucantm.  —  Alex* 
ander  crosses  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  conquers  Baktria.  Bessus  is  mada 
prisoner.  —  Massaerc  of  the  Branchidse  and  their  families,  perpetrated  by 
Alexander  in  Sogdiana.  —  Alexander  at  Marakanda  and  on  the  Jaxai^ 
tes.  —  Foundation  of  Alexandria  <u/  Jaxartem,  Limit  of  march  north- 
ward. —  Alexander  at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria  —  he  causes  Bessus  to  be 
mutilated  and  slain.  —  Farther  subjugation  of  Baxtria  and  Sogdiana. 
Halt  at  Marakanda.  —  Banquet  at  Marakanda.  —  Character  and  position 
of  Kleitus.  —  Boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers  —  repugnance  of 
Macedonian  officers  felt  but  not  expressed.  —  Scene  at  the  banquet  — 
vehement  remonstrance  of  Kleitns.  —  Furious  wrath  of  Alexander  «>  ha 
murders  Kleitus.  —  Intense  remorse  of  Alexander,  immediately  after  the 
deed.  —  Active  and  successful  operations  of  Alexander  in  Sc^diana.— 
Capture  of  two  inexpugnable  positions  —  the  Sogdian  rock  —  the  rodl 
of  Chori€nes.  Passion  of  Alexander  for  Roxana.  —  Alexander  at  Bak* 
tra  —  marriae:e  with  Roxana.  His  demand  for  prostration  or  worship 
from  all.  —  Public  harangue  of  Anaxarchus  during  a  banquet,  exhorting 
every  one  to  render  this  worship.  —  Public  reply  of  Kallisthenes,  oppos- 
ing it.  Character  and  history  of  Kallisthenes.  —  The  reply  of  Kallisth^ 
nes  is  favorably  heard  by  the  guests  —  the  proposition  for  worship  is 
dropped.  —  Coldness  and  disfavor  of  Alexander  towards  Kalfisthenea.-* 
Honorable  frankness  and  courage  of  Kallisthenes.  —  Kallistlienes  be> 
comes  odious  to  Alexander.  —  Conspiracy  of  the  royal  pages  against 
Alexander's  life  —  it  is  divulged  —  they  are  pat  to  torture,  bat  implieatt 
DO  one  else  ^  they  are  put  to  death.  ^  Kallisthenes  is  arrested  as  an  ao* 
complice  —  antipathy  manifested  by  Alexander  against  him  and  agaiMt 
Aristotle  also. —  Kallisthenes  is  tortured  and  hanged.—  Alexander  rt- 
duces  the  country  between  the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  Indus.  —  Con 

5 nest  of  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  — -  the  rock  of  Aornos.  «^ 
Jexander  crosses  the  Indos  —  forces  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspes,  da* 
foating  Pbras  ^  geaeroos  treatment  of  Porns  —  His  farthsr  cononests  li 
the  Pai\jah.     Sangak   tka  last  of  them.  —  He  reaches  the  Hypharii 
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(Sntledge),  the  farthest  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  His  army  refasei 
to  march  farther.  —  Alexander  retams  to  the  Hydaspes.  —  He  constmcti 
a  fleet  and  sails  down  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus.  Dangerous  wound 
of  Alexander  in  attacking  the  Malli.  ^-  New  cities  and  posts  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Indus  —  Alexander  reaches  the  ocean  —  effect  of  the  first 
tight  of  tides.  —  March  of  Alexander  by  land  westward  through  the  de* 
lert  of  Gedrosia  —  sufferings  and  losses  in  the  army.  —  Alexander 
and  the  array  come  back  to  Persis.  —  Conduct  of  Alexander  at 
Persepolis.  Punishment  of  the  satrap  Orsines.  —  He  marches  to  Susa^ 
junction  with  the  fleet  under  Nearchus,  after  it  had  sailed  round 
nom  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  -^  Alexander  at  Susa  as  Great  King. 
Subjects  of  uneasiness  to  him  —  the  satraps  —  the  Macedonian  soldiers. 

—  Past  conduct  of  the  satraps  —  several  of  them  are  punished  by  Alex- 
ander —  alarm  among  them  all  —  flight  of  Ilarpalus.  —  Discontents  of 
the  Macedonian  soldiers  with  the  Asiatizing  intermarriages  promoted  by 
Alexander.  —  Their  discontent  with  the  new  Asiatic  soldiers  levied  and 
disciplined  by  Alexander.  —  Interest  of  Alexander  in  the  fleet,  which 
sails  up  the  Tigris  to  Opis.  —  Notice  of  partial  discharge  to  the  Mace* 
donian  soldiers  —  they  mutiny  —  wrath  of  Alexander  —  he  disbands 
them  all.  —  Remorse  and  humiliation  of  the  soldiers  —  Alexander  Is  ap- 
peased —  reconciliation.  —  Partial  disbanding  —  body  of  veterans  placed 
under  command  of  Kraterus  to  return  —  New  projects  of  conquests  con- 
templated by  Alexander  —  measures  for  enlaiqging  his  fleet.  —  Visit  to 
Ekbatana  —  death  of  Hephsestion  —  violent  sorrow  of  Alexander.  —  Al- 
exander exterminates  the  Kosssei.  —  March  of  Alexander  to  Babylon. 
Numerous  embassies  which  met  him  on  the  way.  —  Alexander  at  Baby- 
lon —  his  great  preparations  for  the  circumnavigation  and  conquest  of 
Arabia.  —  Alexander  on  shipboard,  on  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  marshes 
adjoining.    His  plans  for  improving  the  navigation  and  flow  of  the  river. 

—  Large  reinforcements  arrive,  Grecian  and  Asiatic.  New  array  order- 
ed by  Alexander,  for  Macedonians  and  Persians  in  the  same  files  and 
companies.  —  Splendid  funeral  obsequies  of  HephsBstion.  —  General  feast- 
ing and  intemperance  in  the  army.  Alexander  is  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous fever.  Details  of  his  illness.  —  No  hope  of  his  life.  Consternation 
and  grief  in  the  armv.  Last  interview  with  his  soldiers.  His  death  '- 
Effect  produced  on  the  imagination  of  contemporaries  by  the  career  and 
death  of  Alexander.  —  Had  Alexander  lived,  he  must  have  achieved 
things  greater  still.  —  Question  raised  by  Livy,  about  the  chances  of  Al- 
exander if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans.  —  Unrivalled  excellence  as  a 
military  man.  —  Alexander  as  a  ruler,  apart  from  military  affairs  —  not 
deserving  of  esteem.  —  Alexander  would  have  continued  the  system  of  the 
Persian  empire,  with  no  other  improvement  except  that  of  a  strong  or- 
ganization. —  Absence  of  nationality  in  Alexander —  purpose  of  fusing 
the  different  varieties  of  mankijid  into  one  common  type  of  subjection.— > 
Mistake  of  supposing  Alexander  to  be  the  intentional  diffuser  of  Greek 
civilization.  His  ideas  compared  with  those  of  Aristotle.  —  NumL«er  of 
new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  Alexander.  —  It  was  not  Alexander,  but 
the  Diadochi  after  him,  who  chiefly  hellenized  Asia.  —  How  fur  Asia  was 
ever  really  hellenized  —  the  great  fact  was,  that  the  Greek  language  be- 
came universally  diffused.  —  Greco- Asiatic  cities.  —  Increase  of  the 
Beans  of  communication  between  various  parts  of  the  world.  — -  Interest 
of  Alexander  in  science  and  literature  —  not  greab  1 79-874 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

aSSOlAir  AFFAIB8  FBOM    THB   LANDING    OF  ALBXAinma  IV  MIA  M 

THE  CLOSB  or   THB   LAMIAK  WAB. 

fftete  of  the  Orecian  world  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Relletpofit. -• 
Grecian  spirit  might  have  been  called  into  action  if  the  Persians  had 
played  their  game  well.  —  Hopes  raised  in  Greece,  first  by  the  Persiaa 
fleet  in  the  ^gean,  next  by  the  two  great  Persian  armies  on  land  «- 
Public  acts  and  policy  at  Athens  —  decidedly  pacific.  —  Phokion  and 
Demades  were  leading  ministers  at  Athens  —  they  were  of  macedoniiing 

Eolitics.  —  l>emosthenes  and  Lyknrgos,  thongh  not  in  the  ascendent  po- 
tically,  are  nerertheless  still  pnbiie  men  of  importance.    Financial  ao 
tiyity  of  Lyknrgns.  —  Position  of  Demosthenes  —  his  pmdent  conduct 

—  Anti-Macedonian  movement  from  Sparta  —  King  Agis  visits  the  Per* 
■ian  admirals  in  the  JEgean.  His  attempts  both  in  Krete  and  in  thtt 
Peloponnesus.  —  Agis  levies  an  array  in  Peloponnesus,  and  makes  opett 
declaration  against  Antipater.  —  Agis,  at  first  partially  successful.  Is 
completely  dereated  hj  Antipater,  and  slain.  —  Complete  submission  of  all 
Greece  to  Antipater  —  Spartan  envoys  sent  up  to  Alexander  in  Asia.  — 
Untoward  result  of  the  defensive  efforts  of  Greece  —  want  of  combina- 
tion. —  Position  of  parties  at  Athens  during  the  struggle  of  Agis  —  reac- 
tion of  the  macedonizing  party  after  his  defeat. —Judicial  contest  be 
tween  ^schines  and  Demosthenes.  Preliminary  circumstances  as  to  the 
proposition  of  Ktesiphon,  and  the  indictment  by  Machines.  —  Accnsa 
tory  harangue  of  ^schines,  nominally  against  the  proposition  of  Ktesi 
phon,  really  against  the  political  life  of  Demosthenes.  —  Appreciation  of 
JEschines,  on  independent  evidence,  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.  <— 
Reply  of  Demosthenes  —  pration  De  Coronft.  —  Funeral  oration  of  ex- 
tinct Grecian  freedom.  —  Verdict  of  the  Dikasts  —  triumph  of  Demos- 
thenes —  exile  of  .Xschines.  —  Causes  of  the  exile  of  .fisehines  —  he 
was  the  means  of  procuring  coronation  for  Demosthenes.  —  Subsequent 
accusation  against  Demosthenes,  in  the  aflR&ir  of  Harpalus.  —  Flight  of 
Harpalus  to  Athens — his  previous  conduct  and  relations  with  Athens. 

—  False  reports  conveyed  to  Alexander,  that  the  Athenians  had  identi- 
fied themselves  with  Harpalus.  —  Cireumstances  attending  the  arrival  of 
Harpalns  at  Snninm  —  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  —  promises  held 
out  by  Harpalns  —  the  Athenians  seem  at  first  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards him.  —  Phokion  and  Demosthenes  both  agree  in  dissuading  the 
Athenians  from  taking  up  Harpalus.  —  Demand  by  Antipater  for  the 
surrender  of  Harpalus  —  the  Atheniansnefuse  to  comply,  bat  they  arrest 
Harpalus  and  sequestrate  his  treasure  for  Alexander.  —  Demosthenes 
moves  the  decree  Ibr  arrest  of  Harpalus,  who  is  arrested,  but  escapes. 

—  Conduct  of  Demosthenes  in  regard  to  the  treasure  of  Harpalns  —  de- 
ficiency of  the  sum  counted  and  realised,  as  compared  with  the  snm  an- 
nounced by  Harpalus.  —  Suspicions  about  this  money  —  Demosthenes 
moves  that  the  Areopagus  shall  investigate  the  matter  —  the  Areopa- 
gites  bring  in  a  report  against  Demosthenes  himself,  with  Demades  and 
others,  as  guilty  or  corrupt  appropriation.  Demosthenes  is  tried  on  this 
charge,  condemned,  and  goes  into  exile.  —  Was  Demosthenes  guilty  of 
such  corrupt  appropriation  ?  Circnmstanoes  as  known  in  the  case.  —  De- 
mosthenes could  not  have  received  the  money  from  Harpalus,  since  he  op* 
posed  him  from  first  to  last  —  Had  Demosthenes  the  means  of  embsir 


tiie  money  had  pagsed  oat  of  the  control  of  Haipalos?  An- 
■wer  in  the  negative.  Accasatory  speech  of  Deinarchas  —  viralent  in* 
Tective  destitate  of  facts.  —  Change  of  mind  respecting  Demosthenes,  in 
the  Athenean  public,  in  a  few  months.  —  Probable  reality  of  the  case, 
respecting  the  money  of  Harpalns,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus.  ^ 
Rescript  of  Alexander  to  the  Grecian  cities,  directing  that  the  exiiet 
should  be  recalled  in  each.  —  Purpose  of  the  rescript  —  to  provide  parti* 
sans  for  Alexander  in  each  of  the  cities.  Discontents  in  Greece.  —  Effect 
produced  in  Greece,  by  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  Athenians  de- 
clare themselves  champions  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  in  spite  of 
Phokion's  opposition  —  The  ^tolians  and  many  other  Greeks  join 
the  confederacy  for  liberation  —  activity  of  the  Athenian  Leosthenet 
as  General.  —  Athenian  envoys  sent  round  to  invite  co-operation  from 
the  various  Greeks.  —  Assistance  lent  to  the  Athenian  envoys  by  De- 
mosthenes, though  in  exile.  —  He  is  recalled  to  Athens,  and  receive! 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  —  Large  Grecian  confederacy  against  Anti- 
pater —  nevertheless  without  Sparta.  Boeotia  strongly  in  the  Mace- 
donian interest  Leosthenes  with  the  confederate  army  marches  intc 
Thessaly.  —  Battle  in  Thessaly  —  victory  of  Leosthenes  over  Antipa 
ter,  who  is  compelled  to  throw  himself  into  Lamia,  and  await  succora 
from  Asia  —  Leosthenes  forms  the  blockade  of  Lamia:  he  is  slain.  —  Mis- 
fortune of  the  death  of  Leosthenes.  Antiphilus  is  named  in  his  place. 
Belaxed  efforts  of  the  Grecian  army.  —  Leonnatus,  with  a  Macedonian 
army  from  Asia,  arrives  in  Thessaly.  His  defeat  and  death  —  Antipa- 
ter  escapes  from  Lamia,  and  takes  the  command.  —  War  carried  on  by 
sea  between  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  fleets.  —  Reluctance  of  the 
Greek  contingents  to  remain  on  long-continued  service.  The  army  in 
Thessaly  is  thinned  by  many  returning  home.  —  Expected  arrival  of 
Kratems  to  reinforce  Antipater.  Relations  between  the  Macedonian 
officers.  —  State  of  the  regal  family,  and  of  the  Macedonian  generals  and 
soldiery,  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  —  Philip  AridsBus  is  proclaimed 
king :  the  satrapies  are  distributed  among  the  principal  officers.  —  Per* 
dikkas  the  chier  representative  of  central  authority,  assisted  by  Eumenes 
of  Kardia.  —  List  of  projects  entertained  by  Alexander  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  generals  dismiss  them  as  too  vast.  —  Plans  of  Leonnatus 
and  Kieopatra.  —  Kratems  joins  Antipater  in  Macedonia  with  a  power- 
fdl  army.  Battle  of  Krannon  in  Thessaly.  Antipater  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Greeks  though  not  a  complete  one.  —  Antiphilus  tries  to  open 
■egotiations  with  Antipater,  who  refuses  to  treat  except  with  each  city 
singly.  Discouragement  among  the  Greeks.  Each  city  treats  separately. 
Antipater  grants  favorable  terms  to  all,  except  Athenians  and  .£tolians. 
Antipater  and  his  army  in  Bceotia  —  Athens  left  alone  and  unable  to 
resist.  Demosthenes  and  the  other  an ti -Macedonian  orators  take  flight. 
Embassy  of  Phokion,  Xenokrates,  and  others  to  Antipater.  —  Severe 
terms  imposed  upon  Athens  by  Antipater.  —  Disfranchisement  and  de- 
portation of  the  12,000  poorest  Athenian  citizens.  —  Hardship  suffered 
by  the  deported  poor  of  Athens  —  Macedonian  garrison  placed  in  Mnny 
cfaia.  —  Demosthenes.  Hyperides,  and  others,  are  condemned  to  death  in 
their  absence.  Antipater  sends  officers  to  track  and  seize  the  Grecian 
exiles.  He  puts  Hyperides  to  death.  —  Demosthenes  in  sanctuary  at 
Kalauria  —  Archias  with  Thracian  soldiers  comes  to  seize  him -^  he 
takes  poison,  and  dies.  -»  Miserable  condition  of  Greece  —  life  and  char- 
acter of  Demosthenes.  —  Dishonorable  posirji  »n  of  Phokion  at  Athens 
the  Macedonian  occupation.  17^174 
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CHAPTER   XCVI. 

VBOM  TRB  LAXTAH   WAR  TO  THE   CLOSE   OF  TUB   HI8TORT  OF  T 

HELLAS    AND   HBLLBNISM. 

Antipater  pui^^s  and  remodels  the  Peloponnesian  cities.     He  attacks  ttM 
JEtolians,  with  a  vievr  of  deporting  them  across  to  Asia.     His  presence 
becomes  necessary  in  Asia:   he  conclades  a  pacification  with  the  Mto- 
lians.  —  Plans  of  Perdikkas  —  intrignes  with  the  princesses  at  Pella.  — 
Antigonus  detects  the  intrignes.  and  reveals  them  to  Antipater  and  Kra- 
Cieriis.  —  Unpropitions  tarn  of  fortune  for  the  Greeks,  in  reference  to  the 
Lamian  war.  —  Antipater  and  Krateras  in  Asia  —  Perdikkas  marches  to 
attack  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  but  is  killed  by  a  motiny  of  his  own  troops. 
Union  of  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  Antigonns,  etc.     New  distribution  of  the 
satrapies,  made  at  Triparadeisas.  —  War  between  Antigonos  and  Eame- 
nes  in  Asia.    Energy  and  ability  of  Enmenes.     He  Is  worsted  and  block- 
Mi  ap  in  Nora.  —  Sickness  and  death  of  Antipater.     The  Athenian  ora- 
tor Demades  is  pat  to  death  in  Macedonia  —  Antipater  sets  aside  his 
•OD  Kassander,  and  names  Polysperchon  viceroy.    Discontent  and  oppo- 
tttion  of  Kassander.  —  Kassander  sets  up  for  himself,  gets  possession  of 
Monychiaf  and  forms  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonns  against  Po- 
lysperchon.   Plans  of  Polysperchon  —  alliance  with  Olympias  in  Earope, 
and  with  Enmenes  in  Asia  —  enfranchisement  of  the  Grecian  cities.— 
Inefiectaal  attemps  of  Enmenes  to  uphold  the  imperial  dynasty  in  Asia 
his   gallantry  and  ability:   he  is  betrayed  by  his    own   soldiers,  and 
slain  by  Antigonus.  —  Edict  issaed  by  Polysperchon  at  Pella,  in  the  name 
of  the  imperial  dynasty -^  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  restoring  political  exiles,  and  granting  free  constitutions 
to  each.  —  Letters  and  measures  of  Polysperchon  to  enforce  the  edict 
State  of  AAens:  exiles  returning:  complicated  political  parties:  danger 
of  Pbokion.  —  Negotiations  of  the  Adienians  with  Nikanor,  governor  of 
Munychia  for  Kassander.  —  Nikanor  seises  Peir«us  by  surprise.    Pbo- 
kion. though  forewarned,  takes  no  precuitions  against  it.  —  Mischief  to 
the  Athenians,  as  well  as  to  Polysperchon,  from  Nikanor^s  occupation  of 
PeirsBus ;  culpable  negligence,  and  probable  collusion,  of  Phokion.  —  Arri- 
yal  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon) :  his   treacherous  policy  to  the 
Athenians :  Kassander  reaches  Peirnus. —  Intrignes  of  Phokion  with  Al- 
otander  ^be  tries  to  secure  for  himself  the  protection  ef  Alexander  against 
the  Athenians.  —  Return  of  the  deported  exiles  to  Athens  —  public  vote 
passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  against  Phokion  and  his  colleagues. 
Phokion  leaves  the  city,  is  protected  by  Alexander,  and  goes  to  meet 
Polysperchon  in  Ph(^is.  —  Agnonides  and  others  are  sent  as  deputies  to 
Polysperchon,  to  accuse  Phokion  and  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  regal 
edict.  —  Agnonides  and  Pbokion  are  heard  before  Polysperchon  —  Pho- 
kion and  his  colleagues  are  delivered  up  as  prisoners  to  the  Atheniana 
Phokion  is  conveyed  as  prisoner  to  Athens,  and  brought  for  trial  be'bctr 
the  assembly.    Motion  of  his  friends  for  exclusion  of  non-qualified  per 
sons.  —  Intense  exasperation  of  the  returned  exiles  against  Phokion  — 
grounds  for  that  feeling.  —  Phokiou  is  condemned  to  death  —  vindictiye 
manifestation  against  him  in  the  assembly,  furious  and  unanimoas. — 
Death  of  Phokion  and  his  four  colleagues.  —  Alteration  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians  towards  Pbokion.  not  long  afterwards.     Honon  shows 


W  hifl  meincny.  —  Explanation  ct  this  alteration.  Kaman^tor  gets  pos* 
•enioD  of  Athens,  and  restores  the  oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party.  —  Lift 
and  character  of  Phokion.  —  War  between  Polysperchon  and  Kassanden 
in  Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon  is  repulsed  in  the  siege  of 
Megalopolis,  and  also  defeated  at  sea.  —  Increased  strength  <  f  Kassan- 
der  in  Greece  —  he  gets  possession  of  Athens.  —  Restoration  oi  the  oli> 
mrchical  government  at  Athens,  though  in  a  mitigated  form,  under  the 
Phalerean  Demetrias.  —  Administration  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrins  al 
Athens,  in  a  moderate  spirit.  Census  taken  of  the  Athenian  popula- 
tion —  Kassander  in  Peloponnesus  —  many  cities  join  him  ~>  the  Spartani 
surround  their  city  with  walls.  —  Feud  in  the  Macedonian  imperial  family 
—  Olympias  puts  to  death  Philip  Aridaus  and  Eurydikd  —  she  reigns  io 
Macedonia :  her  bloody  revenee  against  the  partisans  of  Antipater.  — 
Kassander  passes  into  Maceaonia  —  defeats  Olympias,  and  hecomet 
master  of  the  country  — >  Olynipias  is  besieged  in  Pydna,  captured,  and 
put  to  death.  —  Great  power  <x  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Confederacy  of  Kaa- 
lander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  aeainst  him.  —  Kassander 
founds  Kassandreia,  and  restores  Thebes.  <-"  Measures  of  Antigonns 
•gainst  Kassander  —  he  promises  freedom  to  the  Greceian  cities  —  Ptol« 
imy  promies  the  like.  Great  power  of  Kassander  in  Greece. — Forces 
of  Antigonns  in  Greece.  Considerable  success  against  Kassander. -« 
Pacification  between  the  belligerents.  Grecian  autonomy  guaranteed  ill 
■ame  by  all.    Kassander  puts  to  death  Rozana  and  her  child. —  Polys- 

E^rchon  espouses  the  pretensions  of  Herakles,  son  of  Alexander,  against 
assander.  He  enters  into  compact  with  Kassander,  assassinates  the 
fonng  prince,  and  is  recognized  as  ruler  of  Southern  Greece.  —  Assassi* 
aation  of  Kleopatra,  last  surviving  relative  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
Antigonns.  —  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  Greece  —  after  some  successes,  he  con- 
•slndes  a  truce  with  Kassander.  Passiveness  of  the  Grecian  dties.  — • 
Sudden  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  in  Peimus.  The  Athenians 
ieclare  in  his  favor.  Demetrius  Phalereus  retires  to  Egypt.  Captnrs 
jf  Munychia  and  Megara.  —  Demetrius  Poliorketes  enters  Athens  ia 
triumph.  He  promises  restoration  of  the  democracy.  Extravagant 
votes  of  flattery  passed  by  the  Athenians  towards  him  Two  new  Athe- 
nian tribes  created.  —  Alteration  of  tone  and  sentiment  in  Athens,  dnr* 
ing  the  last  thirty  years.  —  Contrast  of  Athens  as  proclaimed  free  by  De- 
metrius Poliorketes,  with  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippies.— 
Opposition  made  by  Demochares,  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  to  these 
obsequious  public  flatteries.  —  Demetrius  Phalereus  condemned  in  his 
absence.  Honorable  commemoration  of  the  deceased  orator  Lykurgus. 
Restrictive  law  passed  against  the  philosophers  —  they  all  leave  Athens. 
The  law  is  repealed  next  year,  and  the  philosophers  return  to  Athens.  — 
Exploits  of  Demetrias  Poliorketes.  His  long  siege  of  Rhodes.  Gallant 
and  successful  resistance  of  the  citizens.  —  His  proIonp:ed  war,  and  ulti- 
mate success  in  Greece,  against  Kassander.  —  Returv  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orketes to  Athens  —  his  triumphant  reception  —  memorable  Ithyphalie 
hymn  addressed  to  him.  —  Helpless  condition  of  the  Athenians  —  pro- 
cuimed  by  themselves.  —  Idolatry  shown  to  Demetrius  at  Athens.  Ht 
is  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  out  of  the  regular  season.  — 
Mareh  of  Demetrius  into  Thessaly  —  he  passes  into  Asia  and  Joins  An- 
tigoons  >— great  battle  of  Ipsns,  in  which  the  four  confederates  com 
pletely  defeat  Antigonns,  who  is  slain,  and  his  Asiatic  power  broken  up 
and  partitioned.  —  Restoration  of  the  Kassandrian  dominion  in  Greece. 
Larehares  makes  himself  despot  at  Athens,  under  Kassander.  DemO' 
irius  Pdiorketas  returns,  and  expels  Larehares.  He  garrisons  PeiraMH 
smd  Munychia.  —  Death  of  Kassander.    Bloody  fends  among  Us  finnily 
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I>emetrhi8  acquires  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  —  Antigonns  Gonalas  (soft 
of  Demetrius)  master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Permanent  mte  of  the 
Antigonid  dynasty  in  Macedonia,  until  the  conquest  of  that  countir  by 
the  Romans.  —  Spirit  of  the  Greeks  broken  —  isolation  of  the  cities  nom 
each  other  by  Antigonns.  —  The  Greece  of  Polybins  canaot  form  a  sub- 
ject of  history  by  itself,  but  only  as  an  appendage  to  foreign  neighbors. 
—  Eyidence  of  the  political  nullity  of  Athens  —  public  decree  in  honor 
of  Demochares  —  what  acts  are  recorded  as  his  titles  to  public  grati- 
tude. 875-^S3A 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

tTCILTAH  AKD    ITALIAK  ORSBK8  —  AOATHOKLB8. 

ODiiBtitntion  established  by  Timoleon  at  Syracuse  —  afterwards  exchanged 
for  an  oligarchy.  —  Italian  Greeks  —  pressed  upon  by  enemies  from  ^he 
interior  —  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  slain  in  Italy.  —  Growth  of  the 
Molossian  kingdom  of  Epims,  through  Macedonian  aid  —  Alexander 
the  Molossian  king  brother  of  Olympias.  —  The  Molossian  Alexander 
crosses  into  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines.  His  exploits  and  death.  ^ 
Assistance  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  Kroton  —  first  rise  of  Agathokles. 
-^  Agathokles  distinguishes  himself  in  the  Syracusan  expedition  —  he  is 
disappointed  of  honors  —  becomes  dbcontented  and  leaves  Syracuse.  — 
He  levies  a  mercenary  force  —  his  exploits  as  general  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
-^  Change  of  government  at  Syracuse  —  Agathokles  is  recalled  —  his 
exploits  against  the  exiles  —  his  dangerous  character  at  home.  —  Far^ 
ther  internal  changes  at  Syracuse  —  recall  of  the  exiles  —  Agathokles 
re-admitted  —  swears  amnesty  and  fidelity. —  Agathokles,  in  collusion 
with  Hamilkar,  arms  his  partisans  at  Syracuse,  and  perpetrates  a  san- 
guinary massacre  of  the  citizens.  —  Agathokles  is  constituted  sole  des- 
pot of  Syracuse.  —  His  popular  manners,  military  eneigy,  and  conquests 
Progress  of  Agathokles  in  conquering  Sicily.  The  Agrigentines  take 
alarm  and  organize  a  defensive  alliance  against  him.  —  They  invite  the 
Spartan  Akrotatus  to  command  —  his  bad  conduct  and  failure.  —  Sicily 
ihe  only  place  in  which  a  glorious  Hellenic  career  was  open.  Peace 
concluded  by  Agathokles  with  the  Agrigentines  —  his  great  power  in 
Sicily.  —  He  is  repulsed  from  Agrigentum  —  the  Carthaginians  send  an 
armament  to  Sicily  against  him.  —  Position  of  the  Carthaginians  be- 
tween Gela  and  Agrigentinm  — their  army  reinforced  from  home.— 
Operations  of  Agathokles  against  them  —  li^s  massacre  of  citizens  al 
Gela.  —  Battle  of  the  Himera,  between  Agathokles  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians. —  Total  defeat  of  Agathokles  by  the  Carthaginians.  —  The  Cartha 
ginians  recover  a  large  part  of  Sicily  from  Agathokles.  His  depressed 
condition  at  Syracuse.  —  He  conceives  the  plan  of  attacking  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Africa.  —  His  energy  and  sagacity  in  organizing  this  expedi- 
tion. His  renewed  massacre  and  spoliation.  —  He  gets  out  of  the  har- 
bor, in  spite  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Eclipse  of  toe  sun.  He  reaches  Af- 
rica safely.  —  He  bums  his  vessels  —  impressive  ceremony  for  affecting 
this,  under  vow  to  Demeter.  —  Agathokles  marches  into  the  Carthagin- 
inn  territory  —  captures  Tun^  —  richness  and  cultivation  of  the  country, 
m^  Consternation  at  Carthage  —  the  city  force  marches  out  against  hint 
"  Hanno  and  Bomilkar  named  cenerak.  —  IniericMr  numbers  of  Ajarht 
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kkw — his  artifices  to  enoonrege  the  soldiers. — ^mchery  of  tlie  CSartli* 
ginian  general  Bomilkar^- victory  of  Agathokles.^- Con  quests  of  An* 
tbokles  among  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  on  the  eastern  coast— -Se- 
ligious  terror  and  distress  of  the  Carthaginians.     Human  sacrifice.— 
Operations  of  Agathokles  on  the  «a0tern  ocMist  of  Carthage  — capture  ol 
Neapoiis,  Adrumetam,  Thapsns,  etc.  —  Agathokles  fortifies  Aspia  —  un- 
dertakes operations  a^^ainst  the  interior  country  —  defeats  the  Carthagin- 
ians again.  —  Proceedings  of  Hamilkar  hefore  Syracuse  —  the  city  is  near 
surrendering  —  he  is  disappoiated,  and  marches  away  from  it.  —  uenewad 
attack  of  Hamilkar  upon  Syracuse  —  he  tries  to  surprise  Euryalns,  but  it 
totally  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  slain.  -i>  The  Agrigentines  stand  fi9r> 
ward  as  champions  of  Sicilian  freedom  against  Agathokles  aod  the  Car- 
thaginians.—  Mutiny  In  the  army  of  Agathokles  at  Tun6s  —  his  great 
danger,  and  address  in  extricating  himself  —  Carthaginian  army  sent  to 
act  in  the  interior  —  attacked  by  Agathokles  with  some  success ->hif 
camp  is   pillaged  by  the  Numidians-  —  Agathokles  invites  the  aid  of 
Ophelias  from  Kyrene.  —  Antecedent  circumstances  of  Kyr§n6.     Divis 
ion  of  coast  between  KyrSnS  and  Carthage.  —  Thirabron  with  the  Harp^ 
lian  mercenaries  is  invited  over  to  Kyr€n6  by  exiles.     His  checkered  ca 
reer,  on  the  whole  victorious,   in  Libya.  —  The   Kyrenasans   solicit  aid 
from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  who  sends  Ophelias  thither.     Defeat  and 
death  of  Thimbron      Kyenaica  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy, 
under  Ophelias  as  viceroy. — Position  and  hopes  of  Ophelias.    He  ac- 
cepts tljc  invitation  of  Agathokles.     He  collects  colonists  from  Athens 
and  other  Grecian  cities.  —  March  of  Opliellas,  with  his  army,  aod  his 
colonists,  from  Kyrene  to  the  Carthaginian  territory  —  sufferings  endured 
in  the  march  — Perfidy  of  Agathokles  —  he  kills  Ophelias  —  gets  pos 
session  of  his  army  —  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  colonists.  —  Terrible  86 
dition  at  Carthage  —  Bomilkar  tries  to  seijse  the  supreme  power  —  he  is 
overthrown  and  slain.  —  Farther  successes  of  Aj^athokles   in  Africa  —  he 
captures  Utica,  Hippo- Zarytus,  and  Hippagreta.  —  Agathokles  goes  to 
Sicily,  leaving  Anrhagathus  to  command  u  Africa.     Successes  of  Arabia 
gathus  in  the  interior  country.  —  Redoubled  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians 
—  they  gain  two  great  victories  over  Archagathus.  —  Danger  of  Arehft- 
gathus  —  he  is  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at  Tunis.  —  Agathokles 
m  Sicily.     His  career  at  first  prosperous.    Defeat  of  the  Agrigentines.^- 
Activity  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily  —  Deinokrates  in  great  force  againiC 
him.  —  Agrigen tine  army  under  Xenodokus — opposed  to  the  merceoft* 
ries  of  Agatliokles  —  superiority  of  the  latter.  —  Defeat  of  Xenodokus  by 
Leptines  —  Agathokles  passes  over  into  Africa  —  bad  state  of  his  army 
there — he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.  —  Nocturnal  panic  and  dis- 
order in  both  camps. —  Desperate  condition  of  Agathokles  —  he  deserts 
his  army  and  escapes  to  Sicily.  —  The  deserted  army  kill  the  two  sons  of 
Agathokles,  and  capitulate  with  the  Carthaginians.  —  African  expedidon 
of  Agathokles  —  bG4dne8s  of  the  first  conception  —  imprudently  pushed 
and  persisted  in. — Proceedings  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily  —  his  tarbaiities 
at  Egesta  and  Syracuse.  —  Great  mercenary  force  under  Deinokrates  in 
8icily — Agathoikles  solicits  peace  from  him,  and  is  refused  —  he  con- 
cludes peace  with  Carthage.  —  Battle  of  Torgium — victory  of  Agatho- 
kles over  Deinokrates.  —  Accommodation  and  compact  between  Agadio- 
klesand  Deinokrates.  —  Operations  of  Agathokles  in  LiparsB,  Italy,  and 
Korkyra —  KJeonymus  of  Sparta.  —  Last  projects  of  Agathokles  —  mu- 
tiny of  his  grandson   Archagathns  —  sickness,  poisoning,  and  death  of 
Agathokles.  —  Splendid  genkis  of  action  and   resource  —  nefarious  dis- 
potmions — of  Agathokles.  —  Hellenic  agency  in  Sicily  continues  during 
the  life  of  Agatboklffs    hut  beoomes  tlMn  sn^wnlinate  to  prepondenMit 
foreignesi.  39S-4it 
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CflAPTER   XCVIII. 

OUTLTINQ    HELLENIC    CITIES.  —  1.   IN  GAUL  AJTD   ETAItt.     9    OH 

COAST  OF   THE   EUXIKE. 

Massalia  —  its  sitaation  and  circnmstances. —  Colonies  planted  by  Ma» 
salia — Antipolis,  Niksa.  Rhoda,  Emporiae  —  peculiar  circnmstances  of 
Einporise.  —  Oligarchical  goTemment  uf  Massalia  —  prudent  political 
administration  —  Hellenizing  influence  of  Massalia  in  the  West  —  Pj- 
thcas,  the  navigator  and  geographer.  —  Pontic  Greeks — Pentapolis  on 
the  south-west  coast.  —  Sindpe  —  its  envoys  present  with  Darius  in  bis 
last  days  —  maintains  its  independence  for  some  time  against  the  Mitb- 
ridatic  princes  —  but  becomes  subject  to  them  ultimately  —  The  Pontic 
Herakleia — oligarchical  government  —  the  native  Manandyni  reduced 
to  serfs.  —  Political  discoM  at  Herakleia  —  banishment  of  Klearchus  — 

{>artial  democracy  established.  —  Continued  political  troubles  at  Herak- 
eia  —  assistance  invoked  from  without.  —  Character  and  circumstances 
of  Klearchus  —  he  makes  himself  despot  of  Herakleia  —  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  —  He  continues  despot  for  twelve  vears  —  he  is  assassinated  at 
a  festival.  —  Satyrus    becomes    despot  —  his   aggravated   cruelty  —  his 
military  vigor.  —  Despotism  of  Timotheus,  just  and  mild  —  his  energy 
and   ability.  —  Despotism   of    Dionysius  —  his     popular  and    vigorous 
government — his  prudent  dealing  with  the  Macedonians,  daring  the 
absence  of  Alexander  in  the  East.  —  Return   of  Alexander  to   Susa  — 
he  is  solicited  by  the  Herakleotic  exiles  —  danger  of  Dionysius.  averted 
by  the  death  of  Alexander.  —  Prosperity  and  prudence  of  Dionysius  — 
he     marries    Amastris  —  his    favor     with    Ancigonus  —  his    death.  — 
Amastris  governs  Herakleia  —  marries  Lysimachus — is  divorced  from 
him  —  Klearchus  and  Oxathres  kill    Amastris  —  are    killed    by    Lysi- 
machus —  ArsinoS  mistress  of  Herakleia.    Defeat  and  death  of   Lysi- 
machus.    Power  of  Seleukns.  —  Herakleia  emancipated  from  the    des- 
pots, and  a  popular  government    established  —  recall  of    the    exiles  — 
bold  bearing  of  the  citizens  towards  Seleukns  —  death  of  Seleukus.  — 
Situation  and  management  of  Herakleia  as  a  free  government  —  con- 
siderable   naval   power.  —  Prudent   administration    of   Herakleia,  as   a 
free  city,  among  the  powerful  princes  of  Asia  Minor  —  general  condi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  —  Grecian   Penta- 
polis on  the  south-west  of  the  Euxine — Ovid   at  Tomi.  —  Oibia  —  in 
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CHAPTER   XCI. 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  — 
SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

Mt  last  preceding  volume  ended  witb  the  assassination  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Grecian  history, 
Ihat  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  marking  events  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Mace- 
donian kings.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be 
autonomous.  In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  and  constitutional 
march,  revived  by  Timoleon,  is  still  destined  to  continue  for  a 
few  years  longer ;  but  all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount 
Olympus  have  descended  into  dependents  of  Macedonia.  Such 
dependence,  established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  and 
by  the  subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus, 
was  acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian  synod  at 
Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had  been  compelled  to 
concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone,  braving  all  consequences, 
continued  inflexible  in  her  refusal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes 
was  not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured  by  the 
Macedonian  garrison  established  in  her  citadel,  called  the  Kad- 
meia.  Each  Hellenic  city,  small  and  great,  —  maritime,  inland, 
and  insular — (with  the  single  exception- of  Sparta,)  was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subjects-allies  attached  to 
the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered  Greece 
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loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes  merged  in  that  of  conqiM^ 
ing  Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  there  are  particular  reasons 
which  constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  to- 
go.ther  for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece  exer* 
cised  a  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror  —  "  Graecia  capta  ferum 
victorem  cepit."  The  Macedonians,  though  speaking  a  language 
of  their  own,  had  neither  language  for  communicating  with  oth- 
ers, nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and  derived 
from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  him:=elf  to  be  chosen  .»hief 
of  Hellas,  was  liimself  not  only  partially  hellenized,  but  an  eager 
candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old  antipathy 
against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  though  es- 
sentially Macedonian,  operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step 
of  a  series  of  events,  diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some 
tinge  of  Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia,-* 
opening  that  territory  to  the  better  observation,  in  some  degree 
even  to  the  superintendence,  of  intelligent  Greeks  —  and  thus 
producing  consequences  important  in  many  ways  to  the  history 
of  mankind.  Lastly,  the  generation  of  &ee  Greeks  upon  whom 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any 
opportunity  occurred  for  shaking  off*  tiieir  Macedonian  masters. 
The  present  volume  will  record  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for 
this  purpose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other  lead- 
ers perished, 

Alexander  (bom  in  July  356  b.  c.,)  like  his  father  Philip, 
was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  partially  imbued 
with  Grecian  sentiment  and  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  his  an* 
cestors,  some  centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos; 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace  of  any  such 
peculiarity  as  might  originally  have  distinguished  them  irom 
their  subjects.  The  basis  of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian, 
not  Greek :  it  was  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the  m- 
genium  civile^  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  in  so> 
ciety  with  others,  which  marked  more  or  less  even  the  most  pow« 
erful  members  of  a  Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  demo- 
cratical.  If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of 
Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  temj^erament  and  head* 
strong  will  of  bis  furious  £pirotic  mother  Olympias. 
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A  kinsman  of  Oljmpias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an  Akamanian 
named  Lysimaehus,  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom 
Alexander's  childhood  was  entrusted.^  Of  course  the  Hiad  of 
Homer  was  among  the  first  things  which  he  learnt  as  a  boj. 
Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  passionate  interest  in 
this  poem,  a  copj  of  which,  said  to  have  been  corrected  hj  Aris- 
totle, he  carried  with  him  in  his  militaiy  campaigns.  We  are 
not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attachment 
for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even  as  a  child,  he  learnt  to 
identify  himself  in  sympathy  with  Achilles,  —  his  ancestor  by 
the  mother's  side,  according  to  the  iEakid  pedigree.  The  tutor 
Lysimachus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix  —  Alex- 
ander, Achilles  —  and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleus.  Of  Alex- 
ander's boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anecdote  remains,  both 
curious  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  He  was  ten  years 
old,  when  the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschines  and 
Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about  peace.  While  Philip 
entertained  them  at  table,  in  his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial 
manner,  the  boy  Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain 
passages  of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt  —  and  delivered,  in  re- 
sponse with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one  of  the  Grecian 
dramas.^ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  expressly  invited  for  the 
purpose,  and  whose  father  Nikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and 
physician  of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  of  study 
Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortunately  cannot 
state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  we  are  told  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardor, 
contracting  a  strong  attachment  to  his  preceptor.  His  powers 
of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well  attested  as  those 
of  his  father,  were  always  found  sufficient  for  his  purpose  :  more- 
over, he  retained,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ^idguing  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  service,  we  do  not  know.     D 


Platarchf  Alexand.  c  6.  6  '  JEschines  cont  Timarch.  p  167. 
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ii  and  that  oaoe,  when  quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Pensiaa 
tnrojB  during  the  absence  of  his  father ;  aiid  that  he  sorpriaed 
them  bj  the  matoritj  of  his  demeanor,  as  well  as  bj  the  pc^itieal 
bearing  and  pertinence  of  his  questions.^  Though  aoHj  aizteeo 
years  of  age,  in  340  b.  a,  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  whle 
Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthiu. 
He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neighboring  Thracian  tribe  caMed 
Mjedi,  Uxk  one  of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  Ifae 
title  of  Alexandria;  the  eariiest  town  whidi  bore  that  naaae^ 
afterwards  applied  to  so  many  other  towns  planted  by  him.  In 
die  march  of  Philip  into  Ghreeoe  (338  b.  c^)  Alexander  too^ 
port,  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chtefoneia,  and 
IB  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  over  the 
Theban  sacred  band.' 

Yet  notwithstanding  audi  marks  of  confidence  and  codpem^ 
tion,  other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity  betwi 
the  &ther  and  the  son.  By  his  wife  Olyrapias,  Philqi 
affsfM-ing  Alexander  and  Kleopatn:  by  a  Thessaliaa 
named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridasus  (afterwnniB  called 
Philip  Aridaeus:)  he  had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (or 
Kynaa§)  and  Thessalonik^.  Olympias,  a  wcHnan  of  sanguinary 
and  implacable  disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odioua  tm 
bun,  that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named 
Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding  volunie*  liie  in* 
d^nalion  felt  by  Alexander  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent 
altercatkm  whksh  occurred  during  the  con vivialitj  of  the  marriage 
banquet;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  ewoid,  dveatened 
ins  son's  fife,  and  was  onty  prevented  from  exftniting  die  threat 
by  felling  down  throngh  intoxication.  After  this  quan«i,  Ales- 
ander  retired  from  Maeedonia,  conducting  Us  mother  to  bm 
biother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was  bom  to  Phili|^ 
by  Kleopatra.  Her  biother  or  undo  Attalna  acquired  faigjh 
fevor.     Her  kinsmen  and  partisans  gen^mlly  wore  also  pen* 


>  Platarch,  Alex.  5. 

*  Pihourch,  Alex.  9.    Jastin  says  that  Alexander  wm  the  ooi 
■  Aither  daring  part  of  the  war  in  Thimoe  (be  t). 

^  YoL  XL  Ch.  a<f  pu  513 
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moted,  while  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to 
Alexander,  were  banished.* 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty  and 
peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  assassination.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same 
family,  was  by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members; 
moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia*  (as  among  the  kings 
called  Diadochi,  who  acquired  dominion  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,)  violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between 
lather,  sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phsenomena,  to  which 
the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  honorable  exception. 
Between  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleo- 
patra  with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous  contest 
was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the  ascendent ; 
Olympias  was  violent  and -mischievous;  and  Philip  was  only 
forty-seven  years  of  age.     Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing 


'  Platarch,  Alex.  10.  An-ian,  iii.  6,  8. 

'  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  PoIiorkStes  ;  which 
presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feelings  prevalent  between  members  of 
regal  families  in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming  home  from  the  chase  with 
his  hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up  to  his  father  Antigonns,  salutes 
him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  disarming.  This  is  extolled  as  an 
unparalleled  proof  of  the  confidence  and  affection  subsisting  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  In  the  families  of  all  the  other  Diadochi  (says  Plu- 
tarch) murders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives,  were  frequent  —  murders  of 
brothers  were  even  common,  assumed  to  be  precautions  necessary  for  secu- 
rity OvTo^  dpa  navTTj  dvaKLivoivrfTov  if  dpx^  nal  fieardv  d-maTiag  koI 
&vovoia^,  toOTi  uyaX'ke(r9ai  rdv  ueyiarov  rCtv  ^k'ke^dvdpov  6ia66xi>>v  kcH 
wpeafivTaToVf  6ti  firi  t^o^elrai  rdv  vidv^  dXXd,  rrpoaieTai  t^v  ^oyxv^  exovra 
Tov  ao/xarog  izT^TjaLOV.  Ov  firfv  aXXd  Kai  fwvo^,  wf  eintlvy  6  oi  ko  (  ovtoq 
kvl  irTiEiaraq  diaSox^g  tuv  tolovtov  KaKuv  EKa^dpevae^  fjLokXov  6e  el^iiovof 
Tuv  air*  'AvTiyovov  4>/Xt7r7rof  dvelXev  vlov.  A.  I  de  aXXai  <tx£^^9 
dvaaat  diadoxal  iroX'kCjv  fiev  1;^ ova*  irai^tov,  iroXX(^  de  firjTepuv  (povovt; Koi 
ywaiKuv  rb  fiev  ydp  ddeX(l>oi>^  dvatpetv,  uairep  ol  yeuuirpai  rd.  airrffiara 
XofifidvovaiVt  o^T(j avvex(^p^i'''o  koivov  ti  voui^buevov  alrrma 
Kal  fiao I'kiKhv  iirhp  da^Titiaq, 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  8,  about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
daea ,  and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family  as  a  favorable  exception,  we  must  con- 
fine our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that  family.  The  bloody  tragedy 
of  Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  o^  the  empire. 
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bat  aggraTated  dissensioo  and  difficalties  for  Alexander.  More- 
over his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper,  eminentlj  suitable 
for  supreme  command,  disqualified  him  irom  plajing  a  subordin- 
ate part,  even  to  his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip,  when 
about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic -expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter  Kle<^ 
patra  in  marriage  to  her  unde  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of 
Oijmpias.  It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then 
celebrated  at  -^^gae,  that  he  was  assassinated  —  Olympias,  Eleo- 
patra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  present,  while  Attains  was  in 
Asia,  commanding  the  Macedonian  diviz^ion  sent  forward  in  ad- 
vance, jointly  with  Farmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this  catas- 
trophe, he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  by  Alexander :  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
&ther  would  have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But  successful  as  Philip  might 
have  been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family 
feuds ;  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  instigations 
of  Oly mpias,  —  and  with  Kleopatra  on  the  other  side,  feeling 
that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the  removal  of  regal  or 
quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance,  if  not  im- 
mediately impending,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  both 
Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment 
when  the  blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  L^Tikestian  Alexander, 
one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall  resistance  and  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great*  —  no  cne  knew 
what  to  expect  from  the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  the  fiil- 
ness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must  have  produced  the 
sti*oiige.<t  impression,  first  upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled,— 
next  throughout  Macedonia,  —  lastly,  upon  the  foreigners  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube  to  the  borders 
of  Paeonia.     All  these  dependencies  were  held  only  by  the  feai 


*  Arriiui,  L  25,  2 ,  Justin,  xL  2.     See  Vol.  XI.  p.  517. 
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•f  Maoedonian  force.  It  remained  to  be  proyed  whether  the 
youthful  son  of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition 
and  upholding  the  powerfhl  oiganization  created  by  his  father. 
Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Philip,  had  left  a  son  named  Amjntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor.^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his  friends, 
showed  himself  both  in  word  and  deed,  perfectly  competent  to 
the  emergency.  He  mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated,  the 
divisions  of  the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.  His 
addresses  were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  maintained  unimpaired,^  and  that  even 
the  Asiatic  projects  already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted 
with  as  much  vigor  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate 
with  magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  £Either. 
While  the  preparations  for  it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  re- 
searches to  find  out  and  piyiish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias. 
Of  these  indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us  — 
Olympias  —  was  not  only  protected  by  her  position  from  punish- 
ment, but  retained  great  ascendency  over  her  son  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Three  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  accom- 
plices —  brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from  the  district  of 
Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynk^stis  —  Alexander,  Heromenes, 
and  Arrhabaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  promoted 
to  important  charges,  as  a  reward  for  his  useftd  forwardness  in 
instantly  saluting  Alexander  king."  Others  also,  we  know  not 
how  many,  were  executed ;  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  imag- 


'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum,  Fragm.  ap.  Photiam,  cod.  92.  p. 
220;  Plutarch,  De  FortunA  Alex.  Magn  p.  327.  irdaa  Sk  lirovXoc  k»  t 
Ueucsdoifta  (after  the  death  of  Philip)  ir^  ^A/M/vrav  dnofiXenovaa  kcU  rode 

'  Died.  xvii.  2. 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Cartias,  vii.  I,  6.  Alexander  aon  of  Afiropus  was  MHi- 
in-lawof  Antipater.  The  case  of  this  Alexander  —  and  of  Olympiaa  — 
afforded  a  certain  basis  to  those  who  said  (Cnrtins,  vi.  43)  that  Alexandcif 
bad  dealt  favorably  with  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias. 
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ined  that  there  gtOl  remained  some  undetected.^  The  Persiaa 
king  boasted  in  public  letters,^  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot 
say,  that  he  too  had  been  among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  bj  Alexander,  we 
may  number  his  first-cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas  —  son 
of  Ferdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip) :  Amyn- 
tas was  a  boy  when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having 
a  preferable  claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had 
been  put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign. 
Philip  had  however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his 
daughter  (by  an  Blyrian  mother)  Kynna.  Nevertheless,  Alex- 
ander now  put  him  to  death,*  on  accusation  of  conspiracy :  under 
what  precise  circumstances,  does  not  appear — but  probably 
Amyntas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  elder  brother, 
was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while  Alexander  was  onl^ 
twenty)  conceived  himself  as  having  a  better  right  to  the  succes- 
sion, and  was  so  conceived  by  many  others.  The  infant  son  aC 
Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander, 
as  a  rival  in  the  succession ;  Kleopatra  herself  was  a^rwards 
put  to  death  by  Olympiad  during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret. 
Attalus,  also,  unde  of  EHieopatra  and  joint  commander  of  the 
Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated  under  the  private 


'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  51 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 

'  Cnrtias,  vi.  9,  17.  vi.  10,  24.  Arrian  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son  of 
Perdikkas  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  been  pat  to  death  by  Alexander 
before  the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost  work  rd  fierd. ' AAf ^avdpov  —  see 
Photins  Cod.  92.  p  220.  But  Arrian,  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  expedi 
tion,  does  not  mention  the  fact ;  which  shows  that  his  silence  is  not  to  be  as- 
samed  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting  allegations  of  others. 

Ck>mpare  Polyienus,  v.  60 ;  and  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327. 

It  was  during  this  expedition  into  Thrace  and  Dlyria,  about  eight  months 
after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  promised  to  give  his  sister  Kynna  in 
marriage  to  Langarus  prince  of  the  Agrianes  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  M.  i.  5,  7) 
Langarus  died  of  sickness  soon  after ;  so  that  this  marriage  never  took 
place.  But  when  the  promise  was  made,  Kynna  must  have  been  a  widow. 
Her  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have  been  put  to  death  durii^  tht 
first  months  of  Alexander's  reign. 


PEBSOKS  iOLLED  BT  AIiBXANDEB.  % 

<Hxier8  of  Alexander,  bj  Hekatceus  and  PhUotas.^  Aaothei 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochas  (there  seems  to  have  been  seveial 
Macedonians  named  Amyntas)  fled  for  safety  into  Asia:^  proba- 
bly odiers,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects  of  sospicion,  did  the 
lake  —  since  by  the  Macedonian  custom,  not  mer^  a  person 
convicted  of  high  treason,  bat  all  his  kindred  along  with  him, 
were  put  to  death.* 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  and  by 
despatching  rivals   or  dangerous  malcontents,  Alexander  tluu 
speedily  fortified  his  positicm  on  the  throne  at  home.     But  from 
the  foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia  —  Greeks,  Thracians,  and 
Blyrians  —  the  like  acknowledgment  was  not  so  easily  obtained. 
Most  of  them  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  yet  none 
dared  to  take  the  initiative  of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of 
Philip's  death  found  them  altogether  unprepared  for  combinatioii. 
By  that  event  the  Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagemeBt^ 
since  the  vote  of  the  confederacy  had  elected  him  personally  aa 
imperator.     They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one  else,  or  to 
abstain  from  reelecting  at  all,  and  even  to  let  the  confederacy 
expire.     Now  it  was  only  under  constraint  and  intimidation,  as 
was  well  known  both  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  that  they  had 
conferred  this  dignity  even  on  Philip  —  who  had  earned  it  by 
splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the  ablest  captain  and 
politician  of  the  age.     They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  trans- 
fer it  to  a  youth  like  Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting  tihe 
same   submission.     The  wish  to  break  loose  from  Macedonia, 
widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian  cities,  found  open  expres- 
sion irom  Demosthenes  and  others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens. 
That  orator  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  rival  ^schines),  having 
received  private   intelligence  of   the   assassination   of    Philip, 


*  See  my  last  preceding  volume,  Chap.  xc.  p.  518 ;  Diod.  xvii.  2 ;  Curtias, 
▼ii.  1,  6  ;  Justin,  ix.  7  xi.  2.  xii.  6  ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10;  Pausanias,  viii 
7,5. 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  20 ;  Curtius,  iii.  23,  18. 

'  Curtius,  vi.  42,  20.    Compare  with  this  costom,  a  passage  in  (be 
tfSophokles,  y.  725. 
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through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was  publidj 
known  to  others  —  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  by  the  gods.  Appearing  in  the  assembly  with  his  gay- 
est attire,  he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on  the  brave 
tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would  probably  compare  to 
that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.*  He  depreciated  the  abili- 
ties of  Alexander,  calling  him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  char- 
acter in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that  he 
would  be  too  much  distracted  with  embarrassments  and  ceremonial 
duties  at  home,  to  have  leisure  for  a  foreign  march.^  Such,  ac- 
cording to  ^schines,  was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  public  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt  great  joy  at  an  event  which 
seemed  to  open  to  them  firesh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
motion  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,*  in  spite  of  Phokion's  op- 
position, was  readily  adopted.  But  though  the  manifestation  of 
sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti-Macedonian,  exhibiting  aver- 
sion to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been  recently 
promised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
any  positive  hostility.^  He  tried  to  open  communication  with 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodo- 
rus,  with  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful.  Attalus  sent 
his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Persian  king,*^  probably  re- 
lieved by  the  death  of  Philip  from  immediate  fear  of  Macedonian 
power,  despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  intimating 
that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money.* 


'  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiphont  c.  29.  p  469  c.  7&  p  603 .  Plutarch  De- 
mosth.  22. 

*  Machines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547.  c.  50. 
•Plutarch,  Phokion,  16. 

*  We  gather  this  from  .Sschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

*  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  communication  of  Demosthenes  ta 
Attalus ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  improbable.  Probably  Ch»> 
ridemus  was  the  organ  of  the  communications. 

*  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence 
dted  from  it,  by  .^^hines  adv  Ktesiph.  p.  633,  634  c  SS.  We  know  that 
Darius  wrote  in  very  different  language  not  long  afterwards,  near  the  timt 
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Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  States  also,  the 
death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly 
against  any  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new 
allies ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians,  manifested 
sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  The  Ambrakiots  expelled 
the  garrison  placed  by  Philip  in  their  city ;  the  ^tolians  passed 
a  vote  to  assist  in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he 
had  banished.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians  manifested 
unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son at  Thebes,  and  the  macedonizihg  Thebans  who  now  governed 
that  city,^  were  probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined 
manifestation  in  favor  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them  by  a 
demonstration  immediate,  as  well  as  intimidating.  The  energy 
and  rapidity  of  his  proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who 
had  speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets  applied 
to  him  by  Demosthenes.  Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time 
than  was  supposed  possible,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Philip.  He  was  favorably  received  by  the  Thessalians,  who 
passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of 
his  £Either  Philip ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyontc  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae.  Alexander 
next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and  from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of 


when  Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  11).  The  first  letter 
mast  have  been  sent  shortly  after  Phihp's  death,  when  Darius  was  pablielj 
boasting  of  having  procared  the  deed,  and  before  he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear 
Alexander.     Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

'  Diodoras  (xvii.  3)  says  that  the  Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia-  But  I  have  little  hesitation  in  reject- 
ing this  statement  We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  was  connected  with  the  predominance  in  the  city  of  a  party  favor- 
able to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  resistance  really  oc- 
carred,  this  was  done  bv  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  who  then  got  back 
from  exile. 
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Corinth  into  Peloponnesus.  The  details  of  his  march  we  do  no. 
know ;  but  his  great  force,  probablj  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
couquered  at  Chieroneia,  spread  terrot  everywhere,  silencing  all 
except  his  partisans.  Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at 
Athens.  The  Athenians  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly,  —  offensive  at  least,  if 
not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians  —  trembled  lest  the  march  of 
Alexander  should  be  directed  against  their  city,  and  accordingly 
made  preparation  for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  en- 
joined to  bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the  country, 
insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  full  both  of  fugi- 
tives and  of  cattle.^  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  Aill  sub- 
mission to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as  chief  of 
Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honors,  in  terms  even 
more  emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.^  The  mover, 
with  other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom 
they  found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission.  A 
young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  vote 
in  the  Athenian  assembly.'  Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like 
— or  whether,  under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations 
and  overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condenmed  himself  to 
silence,  —  we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  Demades  on 
the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to 
have  declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  far  as 
Mount  Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  retured  to  Athens.^ 
We  read  with  astonishment  that  ^schines  and  his  other  enemies 


*  Demadis  Fragment  imep  r^c  dudeKaeriof,  p.  180. 

*  Arrian,  i.  1,  4. 

*  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gkr.  Pr»cept.  p.  804. 

*  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  564.  c.  50 ;  Deinarchas  cont.  Demosth.  p.  57 
Diodor.  xyh.  4;  Platarcli,  Demosth.  c.  23  (Platarch  confoands  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding  year).    Demades,  in  the 
fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  as,  makes  no  allusion  to  this  proceed- 
iog  of  Demosthenes. 

The  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough  U 
have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  always  opei 
to  an  Athenian  citiien  to  accept  or  decline  such  an  appointment 
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deoounoed  this  step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could 
be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  t9  provoke  refusal  fbt 
the  proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes.  To  employ 
him  in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absurd ;  except  for  the 
purpose  prabably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be 
either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,^  or  sent 
back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner. 

Afler  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Peloponnesus, 
Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  convened  deputies 
£rom  the  Grecian  cities  generally.  The  list  of  those  cities  which 
obeyed  the  summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.  We  know  only  that  the 
Laoedsemonians  continued  to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all  concur- 
rence. Alexander  asked  from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same 
appointment  which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  ob- 
tained two  years  before  —  the  hegemony  or  headship  of  the 
Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  agaiost 
Persia.^  To  the  request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresisti- 
ble army,  one  answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nomiuated 
Lnperator  with  Aill  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Overawed  by  the 
presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in 
this  vote  except  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father  Philip.  Its  grand 
and  significant  feature  was,  that  it  recognized  Hellas  as  a  confed- 
eracy under  the  Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  president,  or 


'  Several  years  afterwards,  Demades  himself  was  pat  to  death  by  Anti- 
pater,  to  whom   he  bad  been  sent  as  envoy  from  Athens  (Diodor.  xviiL 

48) 

'  Arrian,  i.  I,  2.  alrelv  nap' avrijv  r^v  tfyefioviav  rfi^  kitl  roi)^  Ilepaac 
WTparelaCt  vvriva  ^iXiirirtft  ^6jf  ^6oaav  koI  alr^oavra  XafSeiv  rrapd  iravTuVf 
irX^  AaKedaifxovicjVf  etc. 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  reqaest  had  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
wiikin  Peloponnesus  j  moreover  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  Corinth,  which 
Is  noticed  (thoagh  with  some  confasion)  by  Diodorns,  Jastin,  and  Plutarch. 
Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  it,  must  have  been  included  i 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which 
bad  been  preyioosly  passed,  was  held  to  comprehend  all  the  extra-PelopoD' 
■esian  cities,  which  seems  not  probabbd. 
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gnectttifc  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  •  legal 
as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece,  and  couqaeror  abroad  in 
the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its  other  conditions,  some  are  made 
known  to  us  by  subsequent  complaints ;  such  conditions  as,  being 
equitable  and  tutelaiy  towards  the  members  generally,  the  Mace- 
donian chief  found  it  inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  began 
to  violate.  Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In  each,  the 
^xjgtjng  politicai  constitution  was  rec<^nized  as  it  stood;  all 
other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any 
attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored.^  Each  dty 
became  bound  to  discourage  in  every  other,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
illegal  violence — such  as  political  executions,  confiscation,  spoli- 
ation, re-division  of  land  or  abolition  of  debts,  fiKtious  manomia- 
sion  of  slaves,  etc.*  To  each  was  guaranteed  fireedom  of  naviga- 
tion ;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  enmity  ftnm 
alL^  Each  was  forbidden  to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbor 
of  any  other,  or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there.*  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions,  to  declare 
war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep  them  inscribed 
on  a  commemorative  column.     Provision  seems  to  have  been 


'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseodo  Demosthenes),  OraLxvii.  De  Ffledere  Alex 
andrino,  p.  213,  214.  kniTdrrei  ^  avir&^KJi  £if&i>f  kv  apxv*  fkev^&epov^  dvai 
Kot  avTovofiovi  r<wf  'EAAi/voc  —  'Effri  yap  yeypofifievav^  kuv  nvec  rue  »roXi- 
reiac  rd(  irop*  iKuaroigovaac, brt  Toi>c  dpxovc  roi)c  ^fp^  ^f  fip^viK  ^tfiwaa^t 
maraXvacHn,  noXefiiovf  elvtu  tcaai  roic  tVC  ^^PV^iK  /ierexoootv 

'  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Easdere  Alex.  p.  218. 

*  Demosth.  ib  p.  215. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217  iarl  ydp  Arjirov  ev  rate  ovv^koi^^  r^v  ^dWarrm 
frXetP  rodf  fierexovTa^  ttj^  eipifvrji^  koI  uvdiva  xuXvetp  avrov^  f^V^  Kardy&w 
wXouv  /iffdevdi  rovruir  tdv  de  tic  vapa  ravra  troc^,  iroXifjuov  eivai  tram,  votf 
T^  iip^iff  furexo^oiv 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p  218,219.  Bohnecke,  in  his  instractive  eommenlaoB 
this  convention  (Foreehnngen  anf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen  Redner,  p. 
•83),  has  treated  the  prohibition  here  mentioned  as  if  it  were  one  speoiall| 
binding  the  Macedonians  not  to  sail  with  armed  ships  into  the  BeiFMis. 
This  ondoabtedly  is  the  particular  case  on  which  the  omftor  insists ,  hot  I 
eonceive  it  to  have  beea  cudj  a  particular  ease  aoder  a  general  praiuliitory 
mle. 
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nadc  for  admitdng  any  additional  city'  on  its  subsequent  appli- 
eation,  though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the  original 
contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  standing  military  force, 
under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided  to  enforce  observance 
of  the  convention ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically.^ 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms, 
agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth  with  Alexander ; 
but  with  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army.  He 
proclaimed  it  as  the  ^  public  statute  of  the  Greeks,"*  constituting 
a  paramount  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer,  binding 
on  all,  and  authorizing  him  to  treat  all  transgressors  as  rebels. 
It  was  set  forth  as  counterpart  of,  and  substitute  for,  the  conven- 
tion of  Antalkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  officers  of 
Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him  —  the  headship  of  Persia 
against  that  of  Macedonia.     Such  is  the  melancholy  degradatioD 


'  Arrian,  ii.  1,7;  ii.  2,4.  Demosth.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213.  TenedoB 
Mitylene,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly  have  been  members  of  the  con- 
vention  when  first  sworn. 

'  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Foed.  Alex,  p   215.  korl  yap  kv  raic  aw^rjKaLq  kin- 
luXeia-BaL   r  oi>q  avvedpevovrac  xai   roOf   kirl  ry  ko  ivy   ^v> 
Xaxy   riray (ikvov^ ,   biro^  tv  toIq  Koivotvoifoaig  iroXeai  ft^  yiyvuvrcu 
^avaToi  fiede  ^yaX  napd,  ro^  xeifiivovc  raig  iroXetn  v6/£0Vf.......  Ol  6e  to- 

aovTov  diovoi  ToifTtMnf  ti  KuXvetVf  dare  koX  ovyKaToaKeva^ovaiv,  etc.  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  de,  and  denounced  throughout  this  oration 
generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedonian  officers  and  soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchns  eont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposition, 
that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  kept  at  Corinth,  occnpjdng  the  Isth- 
mus. The  Thebans,  however,  declared  against  Macedonia  (in  August  or 
September  335  b.  c),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedonian  garrison 
fai  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Arcadians.  "  These 
envoys  (says  Deinarchns)  got  with  difficulty  by  sea  to  the  Arcadians  " — ot 
Kara  ^aXaaaav  fi6XL(  cl^ikovto  npdc  Ueivovg.  Whence  should  this  diffi 
cnlty  arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian  occupation  of  Corinth  ? 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  irapH  rd.  Koivy  do^avra  roic  'EXXrjotv,  After  the  death 
of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  had 
been  serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly  criminal  for  having  contravened 
the  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  (irapd  tH  doyfiara  ra  '£AA^va)v),  except  such 
M  had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was  passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeaos, 
whom  Alexander  considered  as  subjects  of  Persia  and  not  partakers  ?«• 
wm»»ovTCiv  'EXX^uv  (Arrian,  lii.  23,  15;  lii.  24.  8,  9). 
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of  the  Grecian  world,  that  its  cities  have  no  altenialive  exoefC 
to  choose  between  these  two  foreign  potentates  —  or  to  invite 
the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least  dangeroos,  whose 
headship  ooold  hardly  be  more  than  nominal,  against  a  neighbor 
sure  to  be  domineering  and  compressive,  and  likelj  enoogh  to  be 
tyrannical.  Of  the  once  power^  Hellenic  chiefe  and  competi- 
tors —  Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes  —  under  each  of  whom  the  Gre- 
cian world  had  been  upheld  as  an  independent  and  self-determiiH 
^E  ^^@gi^^g^^9  admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and 
^laracter,  under  circumstances  more  or  less  advantageous  —  the 
two  last  are  now  confounded  as  conmion  units  (one  even  held 
under  garrison)  among  the  subject  allies  of  Alexander;  while 
Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  snooeeded  dM 
swearing  of  the  oonventi(»,  Alexander  and  his  officers  (after  hii 
return  to  Macedonia)  were  active,  both  by  armed  force  and  bj 
mission  of  envoys,  in  procuring  new  adhesions  and  in  re-model- 
ling the  governments  of  various  cities  suitably  to  their  own 
views.  Complaints  of  such  aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public 
assembly  of  Athens,  the  only  place  in  Greece  where  any  liberty 
of  discussion  still  survived.  An  oration,  pronounced  by  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian 
politicians  (about  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  335  b.  g.,)^  im- 
parts to  us  some  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions 
steadily  going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances  raised 
against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens.  At  the  time  of 
this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had  already  been  often  repeated. 
They  were  always  met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with 
peremptory  declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed. 


'  This  is  the  oration  irepl  rOv  -rrpd^  ^AXi^avSpov  ow&ifKuv  already  mon 
than  once  alladed  to  above.  Though  standing  among  the  Demosthenie 
wdrks,  it  is  supposed  by  Libaaias  as  well  as  bj  most  modem  critics  not  to 
be  the  production  of  Demosthenes  —  apon  internal  grounds  of  style,  which 
are  certainly  forcible.  Libanins  says  that  it  bears  mnch  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Hyperides.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  is  a  genuine  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary  orators.  I  agree  with 
Bohnecke  (Forschnngen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  deliv- 
ered a  few  months  after  the  oonventioB  with  Alexander,  before  tb*  takiof 
oi  Thebes. 
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Bat  in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  nnfiur  to  call 
upon  Athens  for  strict  observance  of  the  oonventicHi,  while  Ilia 
Macedonians  and  their  partisans  in  the  varions  dties  were  per- 
petually violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and  his 
officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  anna 
since  the  convention  was  settled.  They  had  been  perpetually 
tampering  with  the  governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote 
their  own  partisans  to  power.^  In  MessSn^  Sikyon,  and  Pel- 
l§n^,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  constitutions,  banished 
many  citizens,  and  established  friends  of  their  own  as  despots. 
The  Macedonian  force,  destined  as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  employed  only  to 
overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the  hands  of  factious 
partisans.^  Thus  Alexander  in  his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disre* 
garding  all  the  restraints  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot 
for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the  separate  cities.' 
Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial  authority  had  rescinded  sentenoeg 
of  the  dikastery,  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary 
JO  the  laws  and  constitution.^ 

At  sea,  the  wrong^  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his  officers 
had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  The  convention,  guar- 
anteeing to  all  cities  the  right  of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade 
each  to  take  or  detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.  Never- 
theless the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all  the 
merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from  the  Euxine,  and 


'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.),  Orat.  De  Eoedere  Alex.  p.  216i 
(Hto  fiev  Toiwv  JKid'tQ^  ra  brrXa  hirTjveyKe  6  Ma/ccrfwv,  ijare  ovSe  Kare&eTO 
wowoTCf  dXX*  Ht  Kal  vifv  nepiipxerat  «ai^'  btrov  dyvarai^  etc. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214,  215. 

'  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212,  214 
215,  220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander  as  the  rvpavvog  of  Greece. 

The  orator  argaes  (p.  213)  that  the  Macedonians  had  recognized  despot- 
ism as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  to  expel  the  despots  from 
the  towns  of  Antissa  and  Eresus  in  Lesbos.  Bat  probably  these  despots 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  Persians  en  the  opposite  mainland,  or  with 
Memnon. 

^Demosth.  ib.  p,  215.  Toi)(  d*  idiov^  hfi&c  vofMV^  ava"Kd(ovai  Xvetv,  rod( 
ftfv  KeKpifuvovc  hv  Tolc  dLKaoTripioiq  a^uvref,  Brepa  6i  nofiirX^^  Tout&tm 
fiioCoftevoi  Kopavo/ieiv.,,,.,. 

a* 
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fiiein  into  Tenedos,  where  they  were  detained,  under 
ous  frandalent  pretences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  tiie 
proprietors  and  cities  whose  saf^j  of  oom  was  thus  intercepted. 
Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspicuous ;  since  consum- 
ers of  imfMrted  com,  ship-owners,  and  merchants,  were  more 
numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  renKmFtrances  without  effect,  became  at  length 
80  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about  their  prov^isions,  that  the  j 
passed  a  decree  to  equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing 
Menestheus  (son  af  Iphikrates)  admiraL  Bj  this  strenuous 
manifestation,  the  Macedcmians  were  induced  to  release  the 
detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  would  hare  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that, 
as  Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the  mari- 
time empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown,  while 
even  on  land  mnch  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to 
malcontents  against  it.^  Another  incident  had  occurred,  less 
grave  than  this,  yet  sdU  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  Athenians.  Though 
an  express  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of 
one  city  finom  entering  the  harbor  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian 
trireme  had  been  sent  into  Pieneus  to  ask  permission  that 
smaller  vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account 
This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only 
as  vi<dating  the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest   step   towards 


'  Demosth.  (or  Pseodo-Demosth  )  Oral.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  217.  nc 
TOVTO  yap  inrepo^iof  ^Ai^op,  uore  eic  TeveSov  dnavra  rd  Ik  tov  Ilormr 
vXola  Karrf-yayov,  koI  aKevupoifievoi  irepi  avrd  ov  trporepov  dpeiaavt  irpiv 
iffisl^  k^^aaa&e  Tpiffpeic  luarov  icXjipovv  koL  Ka&iXxeiv  ev&uc  tote  —  c 
irap*  iT^xttrrov  hroi^ev  aimvc  a^ipr&rivai  Sikouj^  r^  Kara  ^dXaaamif 
ifyf/'oviav.,,^..,  p.  218.  "Etjc  ydp  d»  k^^  ruv  Kard  ^dXaaaav  mid  /tovotf 
dpoft^iofiTfT^Tuf  eivai  Kvpiotf  (the  Athenians),  rocc  ye  mard  79V  vpd^  ry 
^apxowrjf  iwdfui  hni  TpofioXd/Q  kripoQ  laxvporipac  evp^r&ui,  etc. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a  squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to  and 
np  the  Danube  from  Byzantium  ( Arrian,  i.  3,  3),  to  meet  him  after  hu 
march  by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tiie  Athenian  vessels  detained  may  have  come  loaded  with  a  supply  of 
eoni,  and  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ships  may  have  been  intended  to 
fiu^ilitate  this  operation 
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emploTiiig  tlM  nautical  equipments  and  seamen  «f  Alliens  £br 
the  augmentation  of  the  Macedonian  navy.^ 

''  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  as  to 
observe  the  convention  (the  orator  contends),  prevail  on  the 
imperial  chief  to  set  the  example  of  observing  it  on  his  part  1 
too  impress  upon  you  the  like  observance.  To  a  democracy 
nothing  is  more  eBsential  than  scrupulous  regard  to  equi^  and 
justice.^  Bat  the  coDvention  itself  enjoins  all  its  members  to 
make  war  against  transgressors;  and  pursuant  to  this  artide, 
you  ought  to  make  war  against  Macedcm.*  Be  assured  that  all 
Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  directed  i^ainst  them  nor 
brought  (m  by  yoar  £axiltJ  At  this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the 
maintenance  of  yoar  own  freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom 
generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advantageous  than  it  is 
just.^  The  time  is  oome  for  shaking  off  your  disgraoeM  submis* 
aicm  to  others,  and  ^ur  obMvion  of  our  own  past  dignity.*  If 
you  encourage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  raotaon— 
To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of  the  convention,  as  the 
ccmvention  itself  directs."* 

A  fcMmal  motifm  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought  upon 


*  Demosth.  (or  Pseado-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  oifiai  yap  ovSev  ovtu  roig  dTjftoKpaTovfiivoif  irpiicsm^ 
<if  irspl  rh  laov  kol  to  dinaiov  <nrovdd^€iv, 

I  give  here   the  main   sense,  withoat  binding  myself   to  the  exact 
yfaraaes. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  pu  213.  Koi  yup  trt  rcpocyeypaizrcu,  kv  t€u^  ow&ijKtUQy  woXi* 
^/uov  etvat,  rdv  knelva  airep  ^AXe^avdpog  volovpto,  Avuat  roi^  ry^  eip^pif^  obi* 
vuvovaif  Kol  Ttiv  x^P^^  airoVf  koI  arpareveff^ai  iir'  abrbv  airavras.  Com* 
pare  p.  214  init. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ohdeig  hfilv  iyKoXitni  irore  tCjv  'EXX^vuv  if  apa  rrapi» 
^ifri  rt  rCnf  Koivf  SfioXoytf^hfruv^  &X?,d  KtU  x^^  Hovatv  art  ftovot  k^X* 
iyiare  radi  ravra  woiowTOf,  etc. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.  wpI  6\  dr*  ehg  raWb  diKcuov  ofta  KtU  6  itatpdc  luH  rd 
aijK^epov  owdedpdfiffKeVt  aX^v  apa  rivii  xpovov  dvofieveire  tqc  i^iof  iXoh 
^epiac  afia  koI  r^g  tcjv  dXkuv  'ElXXrfvuv  dvTiXafiea^ai ; 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.  el  apa  irore  del  xawraai^ai  aloxp^H  kfepoic  dicoAoo* 
#twyraf,  dXAd  fitjd*  dvofivria^rivai  fiijdefiidf  ^iXoriftia^  r6)v  k^  apxcuordrtm 
m2  irXeitmv  xal  fidXiffra  ttuvtuv  dv&ptjnuv  tipiv  vnapxovoCnf, 

^  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo  Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  iHv  obv  neKeth 
«rr,  Ypdrl^Ut  Ka&uit£p  ai  ovv^vkol  Kekeifovci,  icvXefteiv  roic  teapa^^nfiufnv. 
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the  moTer  a  prosecotion  under  the  Graphd  Fanmomdii.  Aooovd 
inglj,  though  mtunating  dearlj  that  he  thought  the  actual  juDo- 
ture  (what  it  was,  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined  to  incoi 
such  responsibility  without  seeing  beforehand  a  manifestation 
of  public  sentiment  sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  fitvonible 
verdict  fiom  the  Dikasterj.  The  motion  was  probably  not 
made.  But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up  by  a 
moti<Mi,  18  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece 
during  the  months  immediately  following  the  Alexandrine  con- 
vention. This  harangue  is  only  one  among  many  delivered 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It  is  plain  that  the 
acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were  such  as  to  ftumish  ample 
ground  for  complaint ;  and  the  detention  ci  all  the  trading  ships 
coming  out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence  of 
Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  m^  or  less  endangered. 
Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their 
assembly  at  least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public  protest  could 
be  raised  and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes  and  the  other 
anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  assurances  and 
subsidies  from  Persia.  Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the 
accession  of  an  untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to 
believe  for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  was 
past,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived  by  Alexander's 
manifested  energy,  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  Grecian  league 
under  his  supremacy.^  It  was  apparently  during  the  spring  of 
885  Bo  c,  that  Darius  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  ^schines  affirms,  and 
Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats  (both  of  them  orators  hostile  to 
Demonthenes)  —  That  about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens 
800  talents,  which  the  Athenian  people  refused,  but  which 
Demosthenes  took,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum 
tor  his  own  private  purse :  That  public  inquiry  was  afterwards 
instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been 
made  out  ;*  at  least  Demosthenes  was  neither  condenmed,  nor 


'  Diodoms,  xvii.  7. 

•  a«ak:»^  miy,  Ktesiph.  p.  634 ;  Deinarchiu  adv.  Demosth.  8  11-19.  p 
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even  bioiight  (as  fai  as  appears)  to  any  fonnal  triaL  Ont  of 
each  data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  thej  warrant  the 
general  condusion^  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps  in  Asia  Minor, 
sent  monej  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of  335  b.  c^  and  letters  or 
emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against  Alexander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  ^ther  leading  orators,  te- 
oeiTed  such  remittances  fiom  Persia,  is  no  evidence  of  that  peiv 
flonal  corrupti<m  which  is  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Ji 
is  no  way  proved  that  Demosthenes  supplied  the  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to 
organize  combinati<ms  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Greece,  waa  a 
proceeding  which  he  would  avow  as  not  ooly  legitimate  bol 
patriotic.  It  was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enafaie 
HeUas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another.  At  thiB^no- 
nent,  the  political  interests  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all 
Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom.  Darina  had  no  chance  of  b^ 
coming  master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed  to 
him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  the  Maea* 
donian  kingdom,  and  his  meana  of  doing  so  were  at  tiiis  moment 
ample,  had  they  been  efficacioasly  put  forth.  Now  the  pnrpoee 
of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  aulo- 
Bomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  interference.  To 
invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies,  —  as  Sparta 
had  done  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  As* 
talkidas,  and  as  Thebes  and  Albens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards  —  was  an  unwarrantable  proceeding:  but  to 
kivoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dcHninion  of  another  foreigner, 
at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  OQ 
die  score  either  of  patriotism  or  ^pcHkj*  Demosthenes  had 
vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  wtfli  energy  agaioflt 


•-14.    It  is  ^schines  wbo  ftates  that  the  300  talents  were  sent  to  the 
Athenian  people,  and  refased  by  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  of  Ibsos,  Alexander  In  his  letter  to  Da^ 
tins  accuses  that  prince  of  having  sent  both  letters  and  money  into  Greece^ 
for  the  parpose  of  exciting  war  against  him.  Alexander  states  that  the 
Lacedienionians  accepted  the  money,  bat  that  all  the  other  Grecian  citiei 
refused  it  ( Arrian,  ii.  14,  9).  There  la  no  feason  to  doobt  these  focts ,  hot 
I  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise  point  of  time  to  which 
■Undes. 
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at  a  time  when  the j  might  b j  their  own  efforts  have  npheM  tlii 
existing  autonomy  both  for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generallj 
He  now  8t;conded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  8in« 
gle-handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against 
Alexander,  the  common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for 
himself,  Darius,  with  Ml  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands,  played 
his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more  stupidity  and  im- 
providence than  Athens  had  played  hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers  in  the 
exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority,  throughout  Greece  and 
the  islands  —  and  such  the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance 
to  it  at  Athens  —  Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  pre- 
parations for  his  Persian  campaign.  He  did  not  however  think 
it  prudent  u>  transport  his  main  force  into  Asia,  until  he  had 
made  his  power  and  personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian 
dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north-eastward  of  Pella 
•^Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians.  Under  these  general 
tiames  were  comprised  a  number^  of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations^ 
warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatory.  Having  remained  on- 
conquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not  kept  in 
subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty :  nor  were  they  at  all 
likely  to  obey  his  youthful  successor,  until  they  had  seen  some 
sensible  evidence  of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Am- 
phipoUs,  through  the  narrow  Sapsean  pass  between  Philippi  and 
the  sea.*  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult  mountain 
path  over  which  aloae  he  could  cross  Mount  Hsemus  (Balkan.) 
Here  he  found  a  body  of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress ;  posted 


'  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  e^vTf  as  twenty-two  in  number,  capable 
of  sending  out  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horses  (Strabo,  vii.  Fragm.  Vatic 
4«) 

*  Strabo,  y\\.  fv  SSI  (Fragm.) ;  Arrian,  I  I,  6;  Appian,  BelL  Civil,  iv 
87,  105,  106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good  general  description  of  the 
almost  impassable  and  trackless  country  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Philippi. 
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OB  llie  higli  ground  with  waggons  in  their  ^nt,  which  It  was 
their  purpoee  to  roil  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the  adTmnc- 
ing  ranks  of  the  Macedcmiaos.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger 
by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so  as  to  let 
the  waggcms  go  through  freelj — or  where  there  was  no  room 
for  such  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  oa  the  ground  with 
their  shields  closely  packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  1)od- 
ies ;  80  that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming 
against  the  shields,  were  carried  off  the  ground,  and  made  to 
bound  over  the  bodies  of  the  men  to  the  space  below.  All  the 
waggons  rolled  down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thra- 
cians,  badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedon- 
ian attadt,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  killed,  and  all  their  women 
and  children  made  prisoners.^  The  captives  and  plunder  wero 
sent  back  under  an  esocni;  to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his 
army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Hiemus,  and  marched  against  the 
Tribalii:  a  poweiful  Thracian  tribe, — extending  (as  &r  as  can 
be  determined)  fiom  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia 
ncMTthwaid  towards  the  Danube,  —  whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  considerable  resistance  and  even  occasional  de- 
feat. Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already  retired  with  the  women 
and  children  of  the  tribe  into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called 
Peuke,  where'  many  other  Thradans  had  also  sought  shelter. 
The  main  force  of  the  Tribalii  took  post  in  woody  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Zyginus,  about  three  days'  march  from  the 
Danube.  Being  tempted  however,  by  an  annoyance  fiom  the 
Macedonian  light-aimed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered  position 
into  the  open  plain,  they  wero  hero  attacked  by  Alexander  with 
his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  dose  combat,  and  completely  de- 
feated.   Three  Hioosand  of  th^n  wero  shun,  but  the  rest  mostly 


'  Arrian,  L  1, 12, 17.  The  predse  locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby 
Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  be  determined.  Baron  von  Moltke^ 
in  his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Balgaria  (1828-1829^,  gives  an 
•nomeration  cf  four  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  crossing  this  chain  from 
north  to  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work)  Bat  whether  Alexander  passed 
by  any  one  of  theae  foar.  or  fagr  some  other  road  still  more  to  the  west,  we 
aaanot  tell. 
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eluded  porsmt  by  means  of  the  wood,  so  that  thej  lost  few  pm* 
ooers.  The  loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  onlj  eleven  horsemea 
and  forty  foot  slain ;  according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemj,  aaa 
of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers,  and  after* 
wards  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings.' 

Three  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action,  brought  Alezan 
der  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some  armed  ships  which  had 
been  previously  ordered  to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provis- 
ion) from  Byzantium  round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river. 
He  first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  island  of  Peuke ;  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
steep  banks,  the  n^id  stream,  and  the  resolute  front  of  the  de- 
fenders on  shore.  To  compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing  the 
Danube  and  attacking  the  Gete ;  tribes,  chiefly  horsemen  armed 
with  bows,'  analogous  to  the  Thradans  in  habits  and  language. 
They  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town 
was  about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4000  Gkt»,  visible 
from  the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly 
Alexander  got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed 
out  of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the  river,  and 
caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order 
to  support  rafts.  He  then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the 
night,  and  contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of  4000  in- 
fimtry,  and  1500  cavalry ;  landing  on  a  part  of  the  bank  where 
there  was  high  standing  wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Gretae, 
mtimidated  not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excel- 
lent array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and 
retire  farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town  without 
Tesistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  movables  as  he 
found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before  he 
quitted  the  northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server—  to  Herakl^ — and  to  the  god  Ister  (Danube)  himself 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  himself  not  impassable.'  On 


'  Anian,  i.  2.  *8tnbo,  viL  p.  908. 

*  Arrian,  L  4,  9-7. 
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Ibe  very  same  daj,  he  recrossed  the  river  to  his  camp ;  after  an 
empty  demonstration  of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do 
what  neither  his  father  nor  anj  Grecian  armj  had  ever  jet  done, 
and  what  every  one  deemed  impossible  —  crossing  the  greatest 
of  all  known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an 
enemj.^ 

'  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Danube,  -~  nor  the  sit- 
uation of  the  island  called  Peakd,  —  nor  the  identity  of  the  river  Lygi- 
nas  —  nor  the  part  of  Mount  Haemas  which  Alexander  forced  his  way 
over  —  can  be  determined-  The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief  and 
too  meagre,  to  make  oat  with  assarance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
crossed  the  Nestos.  The  facts  reported  by  the  historian  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in  this  expedition. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi.  Their  locality  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modem  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward 
(in  the  times  of  Thncydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius  or  Isker, 
which  crosses  the  chain  of  Hasmus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by  the  mod 
em  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in  order  to 
conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near  its  mouth, 
to  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass  through  Philippopolis, 
which  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip,  and  there- 
fore probably  had  a  regular  road  of  communication  to  the  maritime 
regions.  (See  Stephanva  Byz.  y.  ^iXinnoiroXi^.)  Alexander  would  cross 
Mount  HsBmus,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philippopolis.  We  read  in 
the  year  376  b.  c  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  AbdSra  by  the 
Triballi;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an  army, 
from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus, 
where  AbdSra  was  situated.  This  was  the  road  which  Alexander  is  likely 
to  have  followed.  But  he  must  probably  have  made  a  considerable  circuit 
to  the  eastward ;  for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas  describes  himself  as 
havir  g  taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to  Drama,  can  hardly  have  been  fit 
for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. The  Island  called  Penkd  is  still  more  perplexing.  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii.  p.  301-305).  But  it 
seems  impossible  that  either  the  range  of  the  Triballi,  or  the  march  of  Al- 
exander, can  have  extended  so  far  eastward.  Since  Strabo  (as  well  as  Ar- 
rian) copied  Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy,  whose  authority  is  very 
good,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  second  island  called 
PeukS  higher  up  the  river. 

The  Geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little  known,  that  we  cann  i>t  wonder  at 
cor  inability  to  identify  these  places.  We  are  acquainted,  and  that  but  im* 
perfectly,  wich  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzantium  or  Coi* 
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The  teiror  spread  bj  Alexander's  ndfitaiy  opentions  was  m 
greats  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but  the  other  antonomoos  Thn^ 
dans  around,  sent  enyojs  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soli* 
citing  peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind  bein^ 
bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  having  intimi 
''ated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during  his  ab- 
sence. What  conditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  ao* 
eepted  the  presents.^ 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  under  de- 
bate, envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Granls  occupying  a  distant 
mountainous  region  westward  towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though 
strangers  to  Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent 


stanlinople.  1.  The  one  (calied  the  King's  Road,  from  having  been  ia 
part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his  inyasion  of  Greece,  Liyy,  xxxix.  27 ;  H»> 
rodot.  vii.  115)  crossing  the  Ilebnis  and  the  Nestas,  toaching  the  northern 
coast  of  the  iSgean  Sea  at  Meapolis,  a  little  south  of  Philippi,  then  crofl^ 
ing  the  Strjmon  at  AraphipoUs,  and  stretching  through  PeUa  across  Inner 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Dyrrachinm  (the  Via  Egnatia).  2.  The  othek, 
taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing  along  the  upper  yalley  of  the  He- 
brus  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis,  then  through  Sardicia  (Sophia) and 
NaissBs  (Nisch),  to  the  Danube  near  Belgrade;  being  the  high  road  now 
followed  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads,  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known  of 
the  country-  Especially  the  mountainous  region  of  Bhodopd,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hebrus.  and  on  the 
south  by  the  iEIgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except  the  few  Grecian  colo- 
nies on  the  coast.  Very  few  travellers  have  passed  along,  or  described  the 
southern  or  King's  Road,  while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart  from  the 
high  road,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until  the  visit  of  M.  Viqnesnel  in 
1847,  under  scientific  mission  from  the  French  government.  The  brief,  hot 
interesting  account,  composed  by  M  Viqnesnel,  of  this  rugged  and  imprae- 
ticable  district,  is  contained  in  the  '*  Archives  des  Missions  Scienti6ques  et 
Litteraires,"  for  1850,  published  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  intended 
to  accompany  that  account  has  not  yet  been  prepared  i  but  the  published 
data,  as  far  as  they  go,  have  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  constructing  his 
recent  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe ,  the  best  map  of  these  regions  now  exist 
ing,  though  still  very  imperfect.  The  Illustrations  (Erlaiiterungen)  annex- 
ed by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defective  data  on  which  the 
chartography  of  this  country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Viqnea 
nei,  the  higher  part  of  the  coarse  of  the  Strymon,  and  neariy  all  the  eoarM 
of  the  Nestas,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  anknowo. 

'  Arrian,  i.  4,  5  ^  Straho.  vii.  p.  301. 
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8zploit8,  that  thej  came  with  demands  to  be  admitted  to  his 
firiendship.  Thej  were  distinguished  both  for  tall  stature  and 
for  boostftil  language.  Alexander  readilj  exchanged  with  them 
assurances  of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they  were  most 
afraid  of,  among  human  contingencies  ?  Thej  replied,  that  thej 
feared  no  man,  nor  anj  danger,  except  onlj,  lest  the  heaven 
should  fall  upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander, 
who  had  expected  that  thej  would  name  him,  as  the  person  of 
whom  thej  were  most  afraid ;  so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of 
his  own  exploits.  He  observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls 
were  swaggerers.  Tet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than 
the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  proprietj  to  Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is 
chieflj  interesting  as  it  proves  at  how  earlj  an  age  the  exorbi- 
tant self-esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting, 
began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he  should  fancj  himself 
superhuman,  we  can  hardlj  be  astonished ;  but  he  was  as  jet 
oqIj  in  the  first  jear  of  his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing 
bejond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victorj  over  the  Triballi. 
After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south-westerlj 
direction  into  the  territorj  of  the  Agrianes  and  the  other  Paeon- 
ians,  between  the  rivers  Strjmon  and  Axius  in  the  highest  por- 
tion of  their  course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes 
under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had  alreadj  contracted  a  per- 
sonal friendship  for  him  at  Pella  before  Philip's  death.  News 
came  that  the  Illjrian  Kleitus,  son  of  Bard j lis,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post  south 
of  lake  Ljchnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and 
Pindus,  near  the  place  where  that  chain  is  broken  bj  the  cleft 
called  the  Klissura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol')  —  and  that  the  west- 
em  lUjrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glaukias,  were 
cm  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accordinglj  Alexander  proceeded 
thither  forthwith,  leaving  Langarus  to  deal  with  the  Illjrian 
tribe  Autariatae,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  progress.    He 


*  For  the  sitaatioD  of  Pelion,  compare  Livy,  xxxi.  3d,  34,  and  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  liL  ch.  2&  p 
810-324. 
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marched  akHig  the  bank  and  np  the  ooanc  of  the  BrigoB,  horn  a 
point  near  where  it  joins  the  Axios.'  On  approaching  Pelion, 
he  found  the  Hljrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Ghuikias  their  promised 
ally.  While  Alexander  was  making  his  dispositions  for  attaick, 
thej  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  gods :  the  victims  being  three 
bojs,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they  stepped 
boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before  coming  to  close  quaiteiB, 
they  turned  and  fled  into  the  town  with  sndi  haste  that  the  slain 
victims  were  left  lying  on  the  spot'  Having  thus  driven  in  the 
defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  cireum- 
vallation  round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  aban 
don  the  project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the  Macedon- 
ian camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  Glaukias,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the  arrival  ci  Alex- 
ander himself  with  a  reinforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  superior 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian  array,  through 
a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river  Ek>rdaikus,  where  in  some 
places  there  was  only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh 
everywhere  around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres, 
and  by  effective  employment  of  his  battering-train  or  projectile 
machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled 


'  Assaming  Alexander  to  haye  been  in  the  Territory  of  the  Triballi,  the 
modem  Servia,  he  would  in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  road  which  is 
now  freqnented  between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia ;  through  the  plain  of  Ko8- 
gOTO,  Piiatina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  north  eastern  side  the  Ljnba- 
trin,  the  north-eastern  promontory  terminating  the  chain  ot  Skardns), 
Uschkob,  Eaprili,  along  the  higher  coarse  of  the  Axios  or  Vardar,  ontfl 
the  point  where  the  Erigon  or  Tschema  joins  that  rirer  below  Knprili 
Here  he  would  be  among  the  Peonians  and  Agrianes,  on  the  east  —  and 
the  Dardani  and  Autariatse,  seemingly  on  the  north  and  west.  If  he  then 
followed  the  coarse  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass  through  the  portions  of 
Macedonia  then  called  Deuripia  and  Pelagonia .  he  would  go  between  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Erigon  breaks,  called  Kidje  on 
the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north.  He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina, 
and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions  —  a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of  Tm- 
key  in  Enrope— -and  Griesbach*s  description  of  the  general  track. 

*  Arrian,  i  5, 12. 
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the  enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss.^  Moreover 
these  niyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make  use  of  such  ad- 
vantages of  position,  abandoned  themselves  to  disorder  as  soon 
as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglecting  all  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alexander 
made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head  of  his  Agrianian 
division  and  light  troops  supported  by  the  remaining  army.  He 
surprised  the  Blyrians  in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was  so 
complete,  that  the  Blyrians  fled  at  once  without  resistance. 
Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into 
the  territory  of  Glaukias.^  • 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over  Kleitus 
and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  returned  home, 
news  reached  him  of  a  menacing  character.  The  Thebans  had 
declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging  his 
garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who 
stood  forward,  the  immediate  entecedents  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Imperator, 
during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed  only  under  the 
intimidation  of  a  present  Macedonian  force.  Though  the  Spar- 
tans alone  had  courage  to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians, 
Arcadians,  ^tolians,  and  others,  were  well  known  even  to  Alex- 
ander himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any  serious  reverse  to 
the  Macedonian  arms.'  Moreover  the  energy  and  ability  dis- 
played by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  dan- 
ger to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mani- 
festation of  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  at  Athens  —  proclaimed 
by  several  of  the  most  eminent  orators  —  Demosthenes,  Lykur* 


•  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18.  •  Arrian,  i  ^   19-22. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  5. 
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gas,  Hjperides,  and  others ;  as  well  as  bj  actiTe  militaiy  meo 
like  Charidemns  and  Ephialtes,'  who  probably  spoke  oat  more 
b<ddlj  when  Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.  In  other 
cities,  the  same  sentiment  doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less 
distinguished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be  openlj  pro* 
elaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force.'  The  Thebans 
suffered  an  oppressicm  from  which  most  of  the  other  cities  were 
free  —  the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garriscm  in  their  citadel; 
just  as  thej  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spfu> 
tan  garrison  after  the  fruud  of  Phoebidas  and  Leontiades.  In 
thie  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedcmis- 
ing  leaders  with  absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extin- 
guishing all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults 
and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic'  A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among 
them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  frx>m  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond  a  safe  home, 
bat  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things  by  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders.^  In  like  manner,  &hy 
years  before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian  citi- 
zens, that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon  had  found  that 
sympathy  which  enabled  them  to  organize  their  daring  conspi- 
racy for  rescuing  Thebes  frtMn  the  Spartans.     That  enterprise. 


«  ^lian,  V  H.  xii.  57. 

'  Demades,  vnep  r^f  dudeKaeria^^  s.  14.  Qij^mot  6k  iteyiarov  eixov  deo- 
fidv  r^  r6v  hLtutedovi^v  i^povpav,  if^^  j^  oif  ftovov  rd^*  x^^P^  awede^aoPf 

'  The  Thebans,  in  settiDg  forth  their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians,  stat 
ed  —  on  ov  Tijv  vpdi  roi'f  'EXXjjva^  ^iXiav  Qijfieuoi  diaXvaai  fiovXdfuvog^ 
TOif  vpdyfuujiv  hraveoTt/aaVf  ov6*  tvdvriov  tgw  'EkX^uv  ovdev  irpu^ovref, 
iXkd  rd  Trap'  aifToi^  ivb  tuv  M.aK  edovuv  kv  ry  ndkei 
yivo/ieva  fipeiv  ovketi  dvvd/ievoi  ^  ovdk  rfiv  doifA,e  lav 
ivofieve  iVf  ovde  rdc  vfipeig  6pg,v  rdf  f/f  ra  iXev&  e  pa 
GUfiara   yivofieva^. 

See  Demades  nepi  r^f  dudeKtuTia^y  s.  13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas,  Justin, 
kI.  4  i  and  (Deinarchas  cont  Demosth.  s.  20)  compare  Livy,  xxxix.  27  -^ 
about  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Maroneia,  in  the  timd  of 
Philip  son  of  Demetrina. 

*  Demadfis  wepl  f%  dudmuraic.  Fragm.  ad  fio. 
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admired  throughoat  Greece  as  alike  adventoroaty  akiUbly  and 

heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imaginatioD  of  the  Tbtebaa 
exiles,  to  be  copied  if  an j  tolerable  opportnnitj  occurred* 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  abeenoe  of 
Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  UlTria ;  a  period  of 
finir  or  five  months,  ending  at  August  885  b.  c.  Not  only  was 
Alexander  thus  long  absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  hia 
proceedings.  Couriers  were  likelj  enough  to  be  intercepted 
among  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace ;  and  even  if  thej 
reached  PeUa,  their  despatches  were  not  publicly  read,  as  such 
communications  would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  rumors  arose  of 
his  having  been  defeated  and  slain.  Among  these  reports,  both 
multiplied  and  confident,  one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who 
pretended  to  have  just  arriyed  firom  Thrace,  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been  himself  wounded  in  the 
action  against  the  Triballi,  where  Alexander  had  perished.* 
This  welcome  news,  not  fldbricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgns,^  was  announced  to  the  Athenian 
assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  expressed  by  Demades  and  Pho* 
kion,  it  was  believed  not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban 
exiles  there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  ^toliana 
and  other  Greeks.   For  a  considerate  time,  through  the  absence 


'  Arrian,  i.  7,  3  JLal  ydp  xai  noXi>g  6  A^/of  (of  the  death  of  Alexander) 
ca2  vapd,  voXXtJv  k^iray  6ti  rt  xpovov  air^p  oiiK  6^,iyov  kgI  dn  ohdeuLa  dy^ 
yeXia  iroff  airov  a^lKTOy  etc. 

*  Demades  vepi  rtff  dodeKaeria^f  ad  fin.  ifvuca  ^rffwa^evifc  Koi  A»Ko«f>> 
yoc  ry  f^  ^^V  ^apararTOfuvoi  rodf  Maitedwac  hfiKov  kv  TptfidXXot^,  fi6» 
vov  <f  obx  <^pardv  hrl  tov  fiffftaroc  vtKpbv  rdv  'AXe^avdpov  irpo^i^^xav.....-^ 
de  OTvyvdv  Kal  ireptAvfrov  i^OKov  elvcu  f^  awevdoKovvTOy  etc. 

Joatin,  XL  2.  "  Demosthenem  oratorem,  qui  Macedonam  deletas  omnes 
com  rege  copias  k  Triballis  affirmayerit,  prodocto  in  concionem  anctore, 
^ai  in  eo  praelio,  in  qno  rex  ceciderit,  se  qnoqne  yalneratam  diceret.** 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  i.  34.  "  VIx  dam  egresso  Pisone,  occisam  la 
caatrfs  Othonem,  vagas  primnm  et  incertas  ramor,  mox,  at  in  magniB  moi* 
daeuB,  tnterJuisMe  §e  quidam,  et  vidisse  affirmabardy  credali  fam4  inter  gan* 

dentes  et  incoriosos Obvius  in  palatio  Julias  Atticns,  specnlator,  cm* 

entam  gladinm  ostentans,  occisam  h  se  Othonem  exclamayit" 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really  woanded  in  the  head  by  a  i 
la  the  action  with  the  nijrians  (Plottfch,  FortaOi  Alex.  p.a27). 
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«f  Alexander,  it  remained  unocmtradicted,  which  ina*eased  th* 
confidence  in  its  troth. 

It  was   upon  the  fbll  belief  in  this  mmor,  of  Alexander's 
defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded.     The  event 
seyered  by  itself  their  connection  with  Macedonia.     There  was 
neither  son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne :  so  that 
lot  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  even  the  intestine  unity, 
•f  Macedonia,  was  likely  to  be  broken  up.     In  regard  to  Athens, 
Arcadia,  Elis,  ^tolia,  etc,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was 
douhtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special  action  was  called 
for.     It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  Thebes.     Phoenix,  Prochy- 
tes,  and  other  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid  their 
plan  for  liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison finom  the  Kadmeia.     Assisted  with  arms  and  money  by 
Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  citizens,  and  invited  by  their 
partisans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms. 
Though  unable  to  Aanry  the  E^admeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in 
the  dty,  and  put  to  d^-atb,  Amyntas,  a  principal  Macedonian  offi* 
oer,  with  Timolans,  one  ^  the  leading  macedonizing  The  bans.' 
They  then  inunediately  conyoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous  efibrt 
to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  re-oonquer  the  ancient  freedom 
of  the  city.     Expatiating  upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and 
upon  the  oppressions  of  those  Thehans  who  goyemed  by  means 
of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the  happy  moment  of  liber- 
ation had  now  arrived,  through  the  rer*ent  death  of  Alexander. 
They  doabtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  glori- 
ous enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban  patriots^  whereby  he  had 
rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occupation,  forty-^ij^  years  before. 
To  this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded.     The  assembly 
passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  frx)m  Macedonia,  aod  auton- 
omy of  Thebes  —  and  naming  as  Boeotarchs  some  of  th^  rBOimeA 
exiles,  with  others  of  the  same  party,  for  the  purpose  o^  ener- 
getic measures  against  the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.^ 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Boeotarchs  wep» 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas,  probably  not  even  of  Pelop* 

'  Airian,  i.  7,  1 :  compare  Deinarchus  oont.  Demosthenes,  t.  75  p  58. 
*Arrian,L  7,3-17 
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das.    Yet  their  scheme,  though  fi:x>in  its  melancholj  result  it  it 
generaUj  denounced  as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first 
than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  b.  o.     The 
Kadmeia  was  instantly  summoned ;  hopes  being  perhi^  indulg- 
ed, that  the  Macedonian  conmiander  would  surrender  it  with  as 
little  resistance  as  the  Spartan  harmost  had  done.     But  such 
hopes  were  not  realized.     Philip  had  probably  caused  the  cita- 
del to  be  both  strengther  led  and  proyisioned.     The  garrison  de- 
fied the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time 
was  prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.*    They  con- 
tented themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line  of 
drcumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  salHes 
from  within  and  suppHes  from  without.*    They  then  sent  envoys 
in  the  melancholy  equipment  of  suppliants,  to  ihe  Arcadians  and 
others,  representing  that  their  recent  movement  was  directed, 
not  against  Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppressioii 
and  outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitter- 
ness.   As  Greeks  and  freemen,  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue  them 
from  such  a  calamity.     They  obtained  much  fistvorable  sympa- 
thy,  with  some  promise  and  even  half-performance.    Many  of 
the  leading  orators  at  Athens  —  Demosthenes,  Lykui^us,  Hype 
rides,  and  others  —  together  with  the  military  men  CharideFms 
and  Ephialtes  —  strongly  urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in 
&vor  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against  the  Kadmeia.     But  the 
citizens  generally,  following  Demades  and  Phokion,  waited  to  bo 
better  assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences, 
before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostiUty  against 
Macedonia,  though  they  seem  to  have  declared  sympathy  with 
the  Theban  revolution.'     Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoj 
into  Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent 
round  urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring 
their  contingents,  as  members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexan- 
der, to  act  against  Thebes.     The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
backed  by  his  m<mey,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  U.    See  Yolame  X.  Ch.  Ixzvii.  p.  81  of  thif 
History. 
'  Arrian,  L  7  14.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  S. 
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him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesiaos  to  refbae  oomplianoe 
Antipater  and  to  send  no  contingents  against  Thebes.^  The 
Eleians  and  ^tolians  held  out  general  assurances  favorable  to 
the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians  even  went  so  far 
as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second  it,  though  thej  did  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  isthmus.^ 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibilities 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had  the  Arcadians  and  other 
Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  Thebes  —  had  Athens  acted  even 
with  as  much  enei^  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards  during 
the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with  an  army  and  a 
fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well  have  been  barred  against 
a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its 
head.  That  the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the 
time,  even  by  macedonizing  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is  shown  by  the 
gnbseqnent  observations  both  of  iE^chines  and  Deinarchus  at 
Athens,  ^schines  (delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration 
against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his  per- 
verse backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia 
were  ready  (.^Sschines  affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on 
receiving  five  talents :  the  Arcadian  generab  would  have  brought 
np  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if  nine  or  ten  talents  had 
been  paid  to  them  —  having  repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Anti- 
pater. Demosthenes  (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  liis  pos- 
session 300  talents  from  ^e  Persian  king,  to  instigate  anti-Mace- 
donian movements  in  Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the  Theban 
envoys  to  ftimish  money  for  these  purposes,  but  reftised  the  re- 
quest, kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the 


'  Deinarchus  oont.  Demosth.  p.  14.  s.  19.  Kal  ^kpKoduv  ifKovruv  el( 
kr^/idv,  Kol  r^v  fikv  irapd  ^AvTindrpov  npeafieiav  airpoKTov  diroareiXavTuv, 

etc. 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Athens  some  years  afterwards, 
awarding  a  statae  and  other  honors  to  Demosthenes,  these  proceedings  in 
Feloponnesos  are  enumerated  among  his  titles  to  poblic  gratitade  —  Koi  q( 

wbrb^  npeafirOGOft  etc.  (Platarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  850). 
*  Arrian,  i  10,  2;  .^schines  ady.  Ktesiphont.  p.  634. 
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surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  march  of  the  Arcadi* 
ans.^  The  charge  here  advanced  against  Demosthenes  appears 
ntterly  incredible.  To  suppose  that  anti-Macedonian  movements 
counted  for  so  little  in  his  ejes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by  his 
whole  history.  But  the  fact  that  such  allegations  were  made  bj 
.^^schines  only  five  years  afterwards,  proves  the  reports  and  the 
feelings  of  the  time  —  that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not  deemed  unfavor- 
able. And  when  the  Athenians,  following  the  counsels  of  De* 
mades  and  Phokion,  revised  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopy- 
lae—  they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  separately,  but 
they  receded  from  the  generous  and  Pan-hellenic  patriotism 
which  had  animated  their  ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardo- 
nius.^ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation,  pressed 
the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently  have  reduced 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the 
awe-striking  event — Alexander  arriving  in  person  at  Onchestus 
in  Bceotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  The  first  news 
of  his  being  alive  was  ftimished  by  his  arrival  at  Onch^tus.     No 

'  iEischines  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  634;  Deinarch.  adv  Demosth.  p.  15,  16.  s. 
19-22. 

*  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes  in  his  orations  freqaently  insists 
on  the  different  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  smaller  Grecian  states  —  and  of  the  higher  and  more  ardaoas  obliga- 
tions consequent  thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in  the 
speech  De  Coron&,  p.  245.  s.  77  ;  and  Orat.  De  Bepubl.  Ordinand.  p  176. 
8.37. 

Isokrates  holds  the  same  language  touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta,  — 
in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus.  "  No  one  will 
quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking  only  how  they  can 
get  through  and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But  for  LacedsBmonians,  it  it 
impossible  to  aim  simply  at  preseryation  and  nothing  beyond  —  by  any 
means,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  preserve  ourselves  with 
honor,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death."  (Isokrates,  Orat  vi.  Archid. 
8.IO61) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy,  which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as  fit 
for  Epidannu  and  Pblins,  but  not  for  Sparta  —  is  precisely  what  Fhokioo 
always  recommended  for  Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power  was  yet  na# 
tent  and  unsettled. 
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one  could  at  first  believe  the  fact  The  Theban  leaders  con- 
tended that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropns,  at  the 
head  of  a  Macedonian  army  of  relief.* 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  character- 
ized Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  matchless  celerity  of 
movement,  and  no  less  remarkable  favor  of  fortune.  Had  news 
of  the  Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Danube  or 
among  the  distant  Triballi,  -^  or  even  when  embarrassed  in  the 
difficult  region  round  Pelion,  —  he  could  hardly  by  any  efibrt 
have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  leamt  it  just 
when  he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands 
were  perfectly  free  —  and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  pecu- 
liarly near  and  convenient  for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  with- 
out going  back  to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of 
the  river  Devol,)  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories  were 
gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  downwards  in  part  the 
higher  course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia 
or  the  regions  called  Eordsea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left, 
while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei  and  Parausei, 
were  on  the  right.  On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olym- 
pus from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from  Thessaly),  Alex- 
ander reached  the  Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more 
brought  him  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus.^  He  was  already  within 
Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was  in 
march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question  about  occupy- 
ing Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus  set  aside.  The 
difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the  necessity  of  forestalling 
Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind 
of  Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expedition 
of  346  B.  c,  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with  double 
force  on  the   Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.     We  can 


*  Arrian,  i.  7,  9. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7  6.  See,  respecting  this  region,  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi  p.  300-304;  ch.  xxviii.  p.  303-305,  etc  j  and  foi 
Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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bardlj  doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  coimnimici^ 
tions  at  Fella — that  thej  looked  upon  anj  Macedonian  invasion 
as  likel J  to  come  from  thence  —  and  that  thej  expected  Alexan- 
der himself  (assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their 
belief)  back  in  his  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  —  in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would 
have  been  realized  if  Alexander  had  not  already  advanced  so  &r 
southward  at  the  moment  when  he  received  the  news^ — they 
would  at  least  have  known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and 
would  have  had  the  option  of  a  defensive  combination  open.  As 
it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece 
precluded  all  combinations,  and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched  his  army 
round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  of  the  dfy ; 
whereby  he  both  intercepted  the  communication  of  the  Thebans 
with  Athens,  and  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrisen 
in  the  Kadmeia.  The  Thebans,  though  alone  and  without  hope 
Off  succor,  maintained  their  courage  unshaken.  Alexander  de- 
ferred the  attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  sub- 
mit ;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required  for  his  Asiatic  schemes. 
He  even  made  public  proclamation,^  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochytes,  but  olSfer- 
ing  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the  city,  permission 
to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  convention  sworn  in 
the  preceding  autunm.  A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the 
macedonizing  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission  to 
an  irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently  returned  from 
exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly  opposed  this  proposi- 
tion, contending  for  resistance  to  the  death.  In  them,  such  reso- 
lution may  not  be  wondered,  since  (as  Arrian*  remarks)  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that 
the  mass  of  citizens  deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in 


'  Diodoms  (xvii.  9^  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  back  imex> 
pectedly  from  Thrace,  Had  this  been  the  fact,  he  would  hare  come  b| 
Pella. 

'  Dioaoi.  xYiL  9-,  Platarch;  Alezand.  11. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7, 16. 
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gpite  of  strong  persnasioii  to  the  contraiyy^  we  iee  pkuaij  that 
^ej  bad  already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Maieedoniaa  dnminwya^  and 
ihat  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet  worsey 
coupled  with  the  dishonor  of  surrendering  their  leaders -» they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  At  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autonomous 
system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian  courage  was  degan- 
crating  into  a  mere  instrument  foft  the  aggrandizement  of  Mace- 
donian chiefe,  these  countrymen  of  £pamin<mda8  and  Pelopidaa 
set  an  example  of  devoted  self^acrifice  in  the  cause  of  Greciaa 
liberty,  not  less  honorable  Iban  that  of  Leonidas  at  ThermopyLe^ 
and  only  less  esteemed  because  it  proved  infructuons. 

in  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made 
from  their  walls  a  counter-prodamation,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  his  officers  Antipator  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to 
join  them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king  and 
the  Thebans,  to  Hberate  the  Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of 
Hellas.'  Such  a  haughty  defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexan* 
der  to  the  quidt.  He  brought  up  his  battoring  engines  and  pre* 
pared  everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murderous  as- 
sault which  followed,  we  find  different  accounts,  not  agreeing 
with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcilable.  It  appears  thai 
the  Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  connection  with  their  op^ 
rations  against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a  doubte 
palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the  least  effective  sol- 
diers, metics  and  liberated  slaves ;  while  their  best  troops  wet% 
bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle. 
Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three  divisicms;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a  second,  des- 
tined to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied  out  —  and  a  third,  held 
in  reserve.  Between  the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and 
the  Thebans  in  front  of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately 
contested,  that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexan- 
der was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian 
success  was  gained  by  Perdikkas,'  who,  aided  by  the  division  of 


■  Diodor.  xvii.  9.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  9l 

'  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  represented  by  Ptolemj,  firom  whom  Aniaa 
copies  (i.  S,  1),  not  only  as  being  the  first  and  only  attack  riade  by  tba 
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Amjntas  and  also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern  gate 
which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His  troops  also  stormed  the 
second  outwork,  though  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  and 
borne  awaj  to  the  camp.     Here  the  Theban  defenders  fied  back 


Macedonian  army  on  Thebes,  bat  also  as  made  by  Perdikkas  without  orders 
from  Alexander^  who  was  forced  to  support  it  in  order  to  preserve  Perdikkas 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Arriant 
therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took  place  both  without  the  ordera,  and 
against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander ;  the  capture  moreover  was  effected  rap- 
idly with  little  trouble  to  the  besieging  army  (9  aTMOig  di*  dXiyov  re  koI  oi 
^Hv  irovv  '^^v  iyovTuv  ^evex^eioa,  Arr.  i.  9,  9) :  the  bloodshed  and 
pillage  was  committed  by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodoms  had  before  him  a  very  different  account.  He  affirms  that  Alex 
ander  both  combined  and  ordered  the  assault  —  that  the  Thebans  behaved 
like  bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a  long  time  — 
that  the  slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by  the  general  body  of  the 
assailants ;  the  Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspicuous  among  them. 
Diodorus  gives  this  account  at  some  length,  and  with  his  customary  rhetor- 
ical amplifications.  Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more  brief;  but  coincide  Id 
the  same  general  view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian.  Polysenus  again  (iv.  3 
12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 

Tome  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of  Diodoms  is  (in  its  basis,  and 
striking  off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more  credible  than  that  of  Arrian. 
Admitting  the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it  probable  that  Per 
dikkas  attacked  without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured  with  little 
resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one  assault  (^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524), 
but  by  an  assault  well- combined  and  stoutly  contested  —  not  by  one  begmi 
without  preparation  or  order,  and  successful  after  hardly  any  resistance. 
Alexander,  after  having  offered  what  he  thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his  point  by  force ;  nor  would  the  Thebans 
have  refused  those  terms,  unless  their  minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenu- 
ous and  desperate  defence,  without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodoms  followed,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  fol- 
lowed Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and  an  ^olian,  who  must  have  had 
good  means  of  information  respecting  such  an  event  as  the  capture  of 
Tkehes  (see  Geier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiaram  Scriptores  aetate  snppares, 
Leips.  1844,  p.  6-152;  and  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Grsecis,  i.  x.  p.  90,  ed 
Westermann).  I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  but  J  can 
lot  go  along  with  Greier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside  all  other  witnesset, 
tven  contemporary,  respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy  of  little  credit,  nnleM 
where  sneb  witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulos.  We  must 
remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose  his  book  until  after  he  became 
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into  ffae  dty,  akmg  flie  hollow  waj  which  led  to  tiie  tenqile  of 
Herakles,  pursaed  by  the  light  troops,  in  advance  of  the  rest 
Upon  these  men,  however,  the  Thehans  preaentlj  tamed,  repel* 
ling  them  with  the  loss  of  Eniybotas  their  commanding  officw 
and  seyenty  men  shun.  In  pmsning  these  bowmen,  the  ranks 
of  the  Tl^ebans  became  somewhat  disordered,  so  that  thej  were 
unable  to  resist  the  stead j  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and 
heavy  infiinttj  coming  up  in  support.  They  were  broken,  and 
pushed  back  into  the  city ;  their  rout  being  rendered  still  more 
complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  out  of  the  Kad- 
meia.  The  assailants  being  victorions  on  this  side,  the  Thehans 
who  were  nMuntAJning  the  ccHnbat  without  the  gates  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Macedonians  forced  their 
way  into  the  town  along  with  them.  Within  the  town,  however, 
the  fighting  still  continued ;  the  Thehans  resisting  in  organized 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  broken,  still  resisting 
even  single-handed.  None  of  the  military  population  sued  tor 
mercy ;  most  of  them  were  slain  in  the  streets ;  but  a  few  cav- 
alry and  infiintty  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped^ 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The  MaeedoniaiMt 
with  their  Pseonian  contingents  were  incensed  with  the  obstinate 
resistance;  while  various  Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Pho- 
kians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Plafaeans,  —  had  to  avenge  an- 
cient and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes.  Such  furious 
feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who 
cam^  in  dieir  way,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples.     This 


king  of  Egypt,  in  306  b.  a ;  nor  indeed  nntil  after  the  battle  of  Ipsa  in  SOI, 
according  to  Geier(p.  1);  at  least  twenty-nine  yean  after  tiie  sack  of 
Thebes.  MoreoTer,  Ptolemy  was  not  ashamed  of  what  (jeier  calls  (p.  11) 
the  **  pious  frand  **  of  annonncing,  that  two  speaking  serpents  conducted  tha 
anny  of  Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of  Zeos  Ammon  (Arrian,  iiLS). 
Lastly,  it  will  be  foond  that  the  depositions  which  are  food  in  other  hisli^ 
rians,  but  not  in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobohis,  relate  piindpaliy  to  matters  & 
creditable  to  Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and  Aristobnlns  omiUti,  is  in  vy 
jodgmeat  fiur  more  probable,  than  that  other  historians  nmadeiL  Admiriag 
biographers  woold  easily  excuse  themsrives  for  refosiBg  to  prodaim  to  the 
world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  tfm  Bnmdiidm,  or  tfm  drnggi^  of  tha 
wovBded  Batia  at  Gaa. 
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wholesale  slaughter  was  aooompanied  of  course  by  all  the  pliiii« 
der  and  manifold  outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants  usually 
reward  themselyesJ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have 
been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans.  Thirty  thousand  captives 
were  collected.^  The  final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of 
Thebes  itself,  was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians, 
Plataeans,  Phokians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault. 
He  must  have  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence  of  such 
judges  would  be.  They  pronounced,  that  the  dfy  of  Thebes 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground :  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should 
be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with  Macedonian  garrison : 
that  the  Theban  territory  should  be  distributed  among  the  allies 
themselves :  that  Orchomenus  and  Plataea  should  be  rebuilt  and 
fortified :  that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, should  be  sold  as  slaves  —  excepting  only  priests  and 
priestesses,  and  such  as  were  connected  by  recognized  ties  of 
hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  prax- 
eni  of  the  Macedonians;  that  the  Thebans  who  had  escaped 
should  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death,  wher 
ever  they  were  found ;  and  that  every  Grecian  city  should  bo 
interdicted  from  harboring  them.* 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity 
by  a  Theban^  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  by  the  Grecian  auxil- 
iaries of  Alexander,  and  executed  by  Alexander  himself,  who 
made  but  one  addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.  He  left  the 
house  of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet 
With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  eartL  The 
Theban  territory  was  partitioned  among  the  reconstituted  cities 
of  Orchomenus  and  Plataea.  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  mil- 
itary post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.  The  captives 
were  all  sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents ;  large 
prices  being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility  towards 


'  Arrian,  i.  8;  Dodor.  xvii.  12,  13. 

'Diodorns  (xvii.  14)  and  Flauurch  (Alexand   11)  agree  in  giving  fdt 
UMaU  of  6000  and  30,000. 
'  Arrian,  i.  9 ;  Diodor.  XTii.l4.  *  Justin,  zi.  4 

4* 
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the  city.'  Diodonis  tells  os  thai  this  sentenoe  was  pMsed  hf  thi 
geoend  synod  of  Greeks.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe 
that  this  synod,  subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
ap<Ri  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the 
question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxil- 
taries  who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander  ;*  and  that  the  sen- 
tence  therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchome- 
nians,  PlatsBans,  etc.  Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  from  Thebes.  In  so  for  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  retribution  upon  the  Thebans  was  merited. 
Those  j^ersons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced 
the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgment  upcm  Thebes  for  having 
joined  Xerxes  against  Greece'  a  century  and  a  half  before,— 
must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orehomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Maoedon,  the  namesake  and  predecessor  of  the 
destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  aking 
with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavors  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the 
minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odiom  of  this  cruel  destruction  *- 
unparalleled  in  Grecian  history  (as  he  himself  says),  when  we 
look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dfy ;  yet  surpassed  in  the  a^regate 
by  the  subversion,  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  before.  The 
known  antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander 
to  color  an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by 
destroying  an  enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serv- 
ing as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks.^    But 


*  Diodor.  xyII.  14  j  Justin,  xi.  4 :  "  pretiam  non  ex  ementinm  commodo^ 
sed  ex  inimicomm  odio  extenditur." 

*  Arrian,  i.  9,  18.  Toif  6i  lieraaxovat  rov  kpyov  ^fifidxoic^  oif  di^  lutt 
kwirpeypev  *AAef aydpof  rd,  card  rdf  Ov/Soc  dta&tivoL,  idoity  etc. 

'  Arrian,  i.  9, 10.  He  informs  as  (i.  9, 12)  that  there  were  many  previ* 
oos  portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin:  Diodoms  (xvii.  10)  on  the 
eontrary,  enumerates  many  preyious  signa,  all  tending  to  enooomge  the 
Thebans. 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  9  iitv  voki^  9^  ndl  diapnaa^eiaa  careoxofv,  to  /iH 
kXw  icpoadoiafaapTOf  avrov  Toi>e  'EAA^vaf  ira^ec  k^^umovt^  iKwXayivTai 
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though  sach  were  the  views  which  governed  him  at  the  moment^ 
he  came  afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the  proceeding  with  shame 
and  sorrow.  The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was 
subverted,  arose  not  merely  firom  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions  —  but  also 
from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious 
observances,  tiius  wronging  and  provoking  tiie  local  gods  and 
heroes.  We  shall  presentiy  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing 
at  nium,'  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam,  still  subsisting 
and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race,  as  being  descended 
from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatmeni 
of  Thebes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 
wine,  said  to  have  been*  bom  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the 
offended  Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that 
ongovemable  drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  fol* 
low  him  farther  into  India.^    If  Alexander  in  after  days  that 


Kal  vTTj^avTac  arpefirfaeiv^  dX^La^  re  kcU  KaXKiiTtLaafievov  x^H^i'^^o^oi  toIq  rOm 
avfifidxcjv  kyKXrifiaaiv, 

'  Arrian,  i.  1 1,  13.    To  illustrate  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  respect 
ing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  arising  from  the  discontinnance  of  worship  where 
it  had  heen  long  eontinued  —  I  transcribe  a  passage  from  Colonel  Sleeman't 
work  respecting  the  Hindoos,  whose  religious  feelings  jure  on  so  maay 
points  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hellenes :  — 

*'  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  offered  in  the  city  of  Sanger  during  the 
whole  MahrattagOYcmment,  up  to  the  year  1800—  when  they  were  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man.  I  once  heard  a 
teamed  Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought  the  decline  of  his  (Assa 
Sahib's)  family  and  government  arose  from  this  innovation.  *  There  is 
(said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  hnman  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  where  none 
have  been  offered ,  but  where  the  gods  have  heen  accustomed  to  them^  they  ant 
tfery  naturally  annoyed  when  the  rite  is  abolished^  and  visit  the  place  and  the  peo- 
pie  tnih  all  kinds  of  calamity.''  The  priest  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there 
was  anything  singular  in  this  mode  of  reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin 
priests  ont  of  four  would  have  reasoned  in  the  same  manner.**  (Sleeman, 
Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  130). 

'  Piatarcfa,  Alex.  13 ;  compare  Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  Isokrates  ad  Fhilippi 
|0r.  T.  8.  dft),  where  he  reoommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on  the  ground  oif 
preeminent  worship  towirds  Heraklte. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alexander  himself  repented  of  the  destmO' 
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repented  dt  his  own  act,  we  may  be  sore  that  the  Hke  repm 
nance  was  felt  still  more  strongly  by  others ;  and  we  can  undei!^ 
stand  the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his  deceaset 
the  Macedonian    Kassander,  son  of   Antipater,   restored  the 
destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities.  All  of  them  sought  to  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
queror. The  Arcadian  contingent  not  only  returned  home  firom 
tiie  Isthmus,  but  even  condenmed  their  leaders  to  death.  The 
Eleians  recalled  their  chief  macedonizing  citizens  out  of  exile 
mto  ascendency  at  home.  Each  tribe  of  ^tolians  sent  envoys 
to  Alexander,  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  manifestations  against 
him.  At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise  that  <m  the  very  day 
when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the  great  festival  of 
Eleusinian  D^mStSr,  with  its  multitudinous  procession  of  votaries 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a  distance 
of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most  Theban  fugi- 
tives who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica  as  the  nearest  place 
of  refuge,  communicating  to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress  and 
terror.  The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one  hur- 
ried within  the  walls  of  Athens,^  carrying  with  him  his  movable 
property  into  a  state  of  security.  Under  the  general  alarm 
prevalent,  that  the  conqueror  would  march  directly  into  Attica, 
and  under  tiie  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence,  —  the  persons 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of  course, 
Demosthenes,  Lykui^s,  Charidemus,  and  those  others  who  had 
been  loudest  in  speech  against  Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  pre- 
vaO  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  lliebes. 
Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to  themselves, 
the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and  sympathy  to  the  miserable 
Theban  fugitives.  They  continued  to  do  this  even  when  they 
must  have  known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 


tion  of  Thebes,  the  macedonizing  orator  at  Atiieiis  describes  it  as  a  just, 
though  deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans  apon  themselTes  bf 
reckless  insanity  of  oondact  (.£schines  ady.  Ktesiph  p.  524) 
*  Aniaa,  i.  10, 4 
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Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arriyed  from  that  monarch  with  ft 
menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  the  surrender  of  eight  or 
ten  leading  citizens  of  Athens  —  Demosthenes,  LykaigoBy 
Hjperides,  Polyeuktus,  MoerokMs,  Diotimus,^  Ephialtes,  and 
Charidemus.  Of  these  the  first  four  were  eminent  orators,  the 
last  two  military  men ;  all  strenuous  adyocates  of  an  anti-Mace* 
donian  policy.  Alexander  in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the 
causes  of  the  hattle  of  Chaeroneia,  of  the  offensiye  resolutions 
which  had  heen  adopted  at  Athens  aHer  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
even  of  the  recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.*  This 
momentous  summons,  inyolying  the  right  of  free  speech  and  pub* 
lie  debate  at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar 
demand  had  just  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destm^ 
tion  of  their  city  than  in  the  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That 
eyen  under  such  trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people 
failed  in  ooun^e  —  we  know  as  a  general  fact ;  though  we  have 
not  the  adyantage  (as  Liyy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the 
speeches  made  in  the  debate.*  Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the 
fate  of  the  citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that  of 
the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  make 
over  to  him  their  protecting  dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace  ^  and 
then,  devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He,  and  those 
demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  people^ 


'  The  name  of  Diotimns  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10,  6),  but  not  bj 
Plntarch ;  who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Platarch,  Demosth.  c.  SS) 
and  Eallistlienes  instead  of  Hyperides.  We  know  nothing  about  Diotimns, 
except  that  Demosthenes  (De  CoronH,  p  264)  alludes  to  him  along  with 
Charidemus,  as  having  received  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  the  people^ 
in  requital  for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had  made.  He  is  mentioned 
also,  along  with  Charidemns  and  others,  in  the  third  of  the  Demosthenie 
epistles,  p.  1482. 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847.  ^rei  airrdv  (Demo** 
thenes)  avreiXCw  el  fij^  doirjaav,    Diodor.  xvii.  15  *,  Plntarch,  Demosth.  23. 

'  lavy,  ix.  1&  **  (Alexander  adversus  qnem  Athenis,  in  civitale  fracti 
Macedonnm  armis,  cemente  turn  maxime  prope  fhmantet  Thebamm  m 
inas,  concionari  libere  Miti  sinl  hominM,— -id  quod  ez  DMnamentis  onr 
tioirvm  patet,"  eta 
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In  whose  cause  alone  thej  had  incarred  the  wrath  of  the  con* 
queror.  Phokion  on  the  other  hand  —  silent  at  first,  and  rising 
odIj  under  constraint  bj  special  calls  from  the  popular  voice  — 
contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough  to  resist  Alexander, 
and  that  the  persons  in  question  must  be  given  up.  He  even 
made  iq>peal  to  themselves  individually,  reminding  them  of  the 
self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable  in  Attic 
legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender  themselves  volunta- 
rily for  the  purpose  of  perverting  public  calamity.  He  added, 
that  he  (Phokion)  would  rejoice  to  oflfer  up  either  himself,  or 
his  best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the  city.^ 
Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extradition  was  required, 
answered  this  speech  of  Phokion  with  vehemence  and  bitterness ; 
and  the  public  sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repu« 
diating  Phokion's  advice.  By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly  hon 
orable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it  was  decreed  that  the  persons 
demanded  should  not  be  surrendered.* 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexan- 
der, deprecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  and  engaging  to  pun- 
ish them  by  judicial  sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved 
against  them.  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received  from 
Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  undertook  this  mission. 
But  Alexander  was  at  first  inexorable ;  reding  even  to  hear 
ihe  envoys,  and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only  by 
ihe  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by  Phokion,  that 
a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained.  Alexander  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  his  requisition,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti-Macedonian  military 
leaders.  Both  of  them  accordingly,  and  seemingly  other  Athe- 
nians with  them,  passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service 
under  Darius.* 


'  Platarch,  Phokioii,  9-17 ,  Diodor.  xvii.  15. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  'O  de  <$7/uof  rovrov  jukv  (Phokion)  Toi^  ^op^^oic  e^ 
fidke,  irpoffdvmc  iucovov  rodf  Xoyovf. 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  8^  Diodor.  zrii.  15,  Platarch,  Phokion,  17;  Jastin,  zL  4^ 
Deinarchofl  cont  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades  with  nine  other  Athenian  envoyf 
to  Alexander,  occurred  prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander  for  the  extradi- 
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Ifc  WB8  Indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  t 
mege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficn]<;»  ainoe  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them, 
and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia.  When  there- 
fore he  saw,  that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators  wooM  be  firmly 
resisted,  considerations  of  policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath, 
and  induced  him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's 
concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  from  extreme  anxiety 
and  peril.  EQs  influence — already  great  and  of  knig  standings 
since  for  years  past  he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general 
•—became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
other  anti-Maoedonian  orators  must  have  been  lowered.  It  was 
no  mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure 
the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonizing  party 
at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia  were  mainly  exposed  to 
fiulure  from  the  possibility  of  opposition  being  raised  against 
him  in  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  shipa.  To 
keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations,  he  had  to  rely  upon  the 
personal  influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have 
always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing  ag- 
grandizement of  his  &ther  Philip.    In  his  conversation  with 


ttoa.  of  the  ten  citizenB.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that  immediately  (m  hearing 
the  capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  Tote,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  satisfaction 
that  Alexander  had  come  home  safely  from  the  Illyrians,  and  that  he  had 
punished  the  Thebans  for  their  revolt  Alexander  (according  to  Arrian) 
received  this  mission  conrteonsly,  but  replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  surrender  of  the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  represent  the  mission  of  Demades  as 
^posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citisens ;  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgment,  Arrian's  tale  is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I  think  It 
highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians  would  by  public  vote  express  satis** 
fMtion  that  Alexander  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their  revolt.  If  the 
macedonizing  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough  to  carry  so  ignominious 
a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  the  sabsequenl 
proposition  of  Phokion  —  that  the  ten  citizens  demanded  should  be  surren- 
dered. The  fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded  willing  shelter  to  th«  Thebai 
fugitives,  is  a  fiirther  reason  for  disbelieving  this  alleged  vote. 
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Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  took 
§onie  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens  bj  describing  her  as 
Becond  only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece, 
in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  him.^  Such  compliments 
were  suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly :  indeed 
the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  AtheiH 
Ian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof 
from  him,  an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens  resumed 
her  position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  under  his  imperial 
authority.  Without  visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from  various  Gre- 
cian cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displeasure,  and  proclaim- 
ing their  submission  to  his  imperial  authority.  He  also  probably 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he  would  dio 
tate  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended  Asiatic  expeditioii 
In  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the  universal  deferenbe  and  submis- 
rion  which  greeted  him,  one  exception  was  found -» the  Cynic 
philosopher  Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied  with  a 
tab  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and  most  self-denying  exist- 
ence. Alexander  approached  him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wished  for  anything ;  upon  which  Diogenes  Is 
said  to  have  repfied,  —  ^Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand 
a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  Both  the  philosopher  and  his  reply 
provoked  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself 
was  so  impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing  charac- 
ter manifested,  that  he  exclaimed,  —  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  would  be  Diogenes.*^ 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  or  extorted 
from  the  priestess'  an  answer  bearing  favorable  promise  for  his 
Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter. 
The  most  important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  was 
the  re-constitution  of  BcBotia ;  that  is,  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  di- 
viding between  them  the  Theban  territory;  all  guarded  and 


*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17 ;  Plntaich,  Alexand.  13. 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  *  Platarch,  Alex.  14. 
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eontrolled  bj  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details  about  this  process  of 
destruction  and  restitution  of  the  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not 
only  caUing  forth  strong  manifestations  of  sentiment,  but  abo  in« 
Tolving  important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle.  But  unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  permitted  to  know  anything  beyond  the  gene- 
ral fact  • 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of  335  b.  o., 
and  never  saw  H  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
his  Ulyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  Macedonian  force  under 
Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  to  contend  against  a  Persian  army, 
m  Greek  mercenaries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Bhodian. 
Parmenio,  marching  into  iBolis,  besieged  and  took  Grynium ; 
after  which  he  attacked  Pitan§,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon 
to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon  even  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Macedonian  force  under  ELallas  in  the  Troad,  compelling  them 
to  retire  to  Bhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  plundering  the 
adjoining  territory  .^  It  is  affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this 
summer  in  making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  that  we 
hear  of  what  was  actually  done  implies  nothing  beyond  a  mode- 
rate force 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC   CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  TEAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to  make 
a  first  display  of  his  energy  and  military  skill,  destined  for 
achievements  yet  greater ;  and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations 

'  Diodor.  zyI.  7. 
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fer  freedom  among  Greeks  on  the  south,  as  weU  as  among  Thi»i 
dans  OQ  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensomg  winter  was  em- 
plo jed  in  completing  his  preparations ;  so  that  earl  j  in  the  spring 
of  334  B.  c^  his  armj  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mus- 
tered between  Fella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was  at  hand 
to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life  —  from  hift  crossing 
the  HeUespont  in  March  or  April  334  b.  c,  to  his  death  at  Bab- 
jlon  in  June  323  b.  c,  eleyen  jears  and  two  or  three  months  — - 
was  passed  in  Asia,  amidst  unceasing  military  operations,  and 
ever-multiplied  conquests.  He  never  lived  to  revisit  Macedo- 
nia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so  transcendent  a  scale,  his 
acquisitions  of  territory  so  unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  fiirther 
aggrandizement  still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  list  of  his  possessions.  Much  more  do  the  Gro- 
dan  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  appendages  of  a  newly-grown 
Oriental  empire.  During  all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of 
Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered 
events.  It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Greciaa 
cities  i^ain  awaken  into  active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong  directly 
and  Uterally  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece.  They 
were  achieved  by  armies  of  which  the  general,  the  principal  offi- 
cers, and  most  part  of  the  soldiers,  were  Macedonian.  The 
Greeks  who  served  with  him  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with 
the  Thracians  and  Paeonians.  Though  more  numerous  than  all 
the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute,  like  the  Ten  Thou* 
sand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on 
which  he  mainly  relied  for  victory.  BKs  chief-secretary,  Eume- 
nes  of  Kardia,  was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  ftinctions  connected  with  the  service  were  also  per- 
formed by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of 
Persia  against  him,  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  real  force  (disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  D»> 
rius  than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition  becomes 
indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of  Grecian  history  by  the 
powerfol  auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks  on  both  sides  —  and  still 
more,  by  its  connection  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and 
legends,  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Macedon  — as 
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well  as  bj  the  character  which  Alexander  thought  fit  to  assume. 
To  take  revenge  on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xer- 
xes, and  to  liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Phera^an  Jason ;  with  hopes 
grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been  recommended  bj  the  rhetor  Isok- 
rates,  first  to  the  combined  force  of  Greece,  while  jet  Grecian 
cities  were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
—  next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of  united  Greece, 
when  his  victorious  arms  had  extorted  a  recognition  of  headship, 
setting  aside  both  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambi- 
tion of  Philip  was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  yet 
more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for 
Macedonian  aggrandizement,  the  expedition  against  Asia  thus 
becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan- 
hellenic  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  long  past  insults  of  Xer- 
xes. I  call  it  &  pretence,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  Hel- 
lenic feeling,  and  served  now  two  different  purposes ;  first,  to  en- 
noble the  undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose 
mind  was  very  accessible  to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment, 
and  who  willingly  identified  himself  with  Agamenmon  or  Achil- 
les, immortalized  as  executors  of  the  collective  vengeance  of 
Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks 
quiet  during  his  absence.  He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real 
sympathies  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than  favorable  to 
his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  ostentatiously  re- 
kindled for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  position  of  the  Greeks  in 
reference  to  his  Asiatic  conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in  the  grand  army  with  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no 
public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invader,  which  could  end 
only  by  reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostration.  They  were 
likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his  power  continued 
unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet  Napoleon  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  reckon  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  tc 
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dencNmob  tliB  Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as  traitors  wko 
bid  foifdited  the  all^ianoe  which  ihej  owed  to  him.  We  find 
him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction  between  the  RiigaMiii 
and  the  Grerman  prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between 
Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prisoners  the 
Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
prockumed  statute  of  collective  Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  de* 
dared  general,  and  the  Persian  king  a  public  enemj.i 

HeUas,  as  a  political  a^regate,  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  except 
in  so  hr  as  Alexander  employs  the  name  for  his  own  purposes. 
Its  component  members  are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless 
of  considerable  value,  to  the  Macedcniian  kingdom.  Fourte^i 
years  before  Alexander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while  inwtigat- 
ing  the  AUienians  to  uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told 
them^ — ^The  Macedonian  power,  considered  as  an  appendage. 


'  Arrian,  i.  16, 10 ;  1.  29,  9,  about  the  Grecian  prisoners  taken  at  the  vie* 
tory  of  the  (jhranikns  —  oaovc  d^  airrw  alx/takarov^  f^afie,  rovrovf  dk  A^mtf 
iv  vidaify  ei^  HoKedoviav  direire/K^ev  iprya^ea^ai,  6ti  vapd  rd.  koiv^  do^avwa 
rote  'EAAi^iv,  'EXXifvec  ovre^f  ivavrta  r^  'EAAodi  imep  tCw  fiapfiapu»  ifath 
XovTo,  Also  liL  23, 15,  abont  the  Grecian  soldiers  serving  with  the  Pei> 
sians,  and  made  prisoners  In  Hyrkania  —  'AdiKciv  ydp  fteyaXa  (said  Alex* 
ander)  toO^  arpaTevofiivivc  kvavria  rg  'EAaooc  irapd,  role  papfiapotc  vapit 
rd.  iayfuiTa  ruv  'EAA^vuv. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  near  Moscow,  General  Winzmgeroae, 
a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  —  with  his  aide^e-camp  a  native 
Bnssian,  Narishkin,  —  became  prisoner  of  the  French.  He  was  brooght  to 
Napoleon  —  ^*  At  the  sight  of  that  German  general,  all  the  secret  resent- 
ments of  Napoleon  took  fire.  *  Who  are  yon  (he  exclaimed)  ?  a  man  with- 
oat  a  coontry !  When  I  was  at  war  ¥rith  the  Aastrians,  I  found  yon  ia 
their  ranks.  Austria  has  become  my  ally,  and  yon  have  entered  into  the 
Bnssiaa  service.  Yon  have  been  one  of  the  warmest  instigators  of  the  pr^ 
sent  war.  Nevertheless,  yon*  are  a  native  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine :  jfou  are  my  subject.  Yon  are  not  an  ordinary  enemy :  yon  are  a 
rebel:  I  have  a  right  to  bring  yon  to  trial.  Gens  cTarmes^  seize  this  man!' 
Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of  Winzingerode,  Napoleon  said,  *  As 
for  yoo,  Ooont  Narishkin,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  yon  with :  yon  are  a 
Bnssiaa,  yon  are  doiiig  yoor  duty.'  **  (Star's  aocoant  of  the  Campaign 
in  Russia,  book  ix.  ch.  vi  p.  132.) 

Napoleon  did  not  realize  these  threats  against  Winzingerode ;  but  his 
langaage  expresses  jost  the  same  sentiment  as  that  of  Alexander  towards 
the  captive  Greeks. 

'UeoMeth.  01yD«li.  iLp   14     'OXuc  fU¥  y^  ^  MoaedoMc^ dvM^ir «it 
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is  of  no  mean  value ;  but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embaiv 
rassments."  Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become,  in  reference 
to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  accession. 
Had  the  Persians  played  their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and 
vigor,  his  success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  he  could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself  and  with- 
hold it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations,  on 
which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  the  ruler  or  politi 
dan,  but  of  the  general  and  the  soldier.  In  this  character  his 
f^>pearance  fbrms  a  sort  of  historical  epoch.  It  is  not  merely  in 
soldier-like  qualities — in  the  most  forward  and  even  adventur- 
ous bravery  —  in  indefatigable  personal  activity,  and  in  endur- 
ance as  to  hardship  and  fatigue,  —  that  he  stands  pre-eminent; 
though  these  qualities  alone,  when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  pow- 
erfully on  those  under  his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce 
great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with  generalship  not 
sarpaasing  the  average  of  his  age.  But  in  generalship,  Alexan- 
der was  yet  more  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
strategic  combinations,  his  employment  of  different  descriptions 
of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans  for 
the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant  foresight  and  resource 
against  new  difficulties,  together  with  rapidity  of  movement  even 
in  the  worst  country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude  — 
are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of 
systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such 
as  even  successors  trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up 
unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  the  Mace- 
donian military  system  built  up  by  Philip,  and  had  only  to  apply 
and  enlarge  it.  As  transmitted  to  him^  it  embodied  the  accumu- 
lated result  and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improve- 
ments, applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primitive  Hellenic 
arrangements.     During  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of 


^p)^  kv  fiiv  irpoo^^KTjc  fiipei   kari  tic  oi)  ofiiKpeLy  olov  virifp^e  iro& 
ifftlv  M  Tifto&iov  Trpdf  'OXt/vi^/owf air^  6e  «ai^*  avH^  da^^ev^^  ko) 
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Alezandery  liie  art  of  war  liad  been  oooi^ciioihIj  progiewire — 
to  the  Bad  detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  **  ETerything 
aroond  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the  pec^le  of  Athens 
in  842  B.  c.,)  has  been  in  advance  fcr  some  years  past — nothing 
18  like  what  it  was  formerly — but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and 
enlargement  more  oonspicuoos  than  in  the  affairs  of  war.  For- 
merly, the  Laoedsemonians  as  well  as  other  Greeks  did  nothing 
more  than  invade  each  other^s  territory,  daring  the  foor  or  five 
Bommer  months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hopUtes :  in 
winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see  Philip  in  constant 
action,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  aroond  him,  not 
merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infiuft- 
try,  bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege4Mtteries.'^ 
I  have  in  my  last  two  volomes  dwelt  upon  this  progressive 
diange  in  ^e  character  of  Grecian  soldiership.  At  Athens,  and 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse 
to  hard  and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed 
mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of  dti- 
senship,  served  wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  in^ 
mensely  multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian  soci- 
ety.s  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly  armed — peltasta 
served  in  combination  with  the  hoplites.'  Iphikrates  greatly  im- 
proved and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts ;  whom  he  employed 
conjointly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish  his  ocmton- 
poraries.^     His  innovation  was  farther  developed  by  the  great 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  123, 124:  compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I  gire 
here  the  sabstance  of  what  is  laid  by  the  orator,  not  strictly  adhering  to  Idi 
words. 

'  Isokrates,  in  seyeral  of  his  disconises,  notes  the  gnulnal  increaoe  of 
these  mercenaries  —  men  without  regular  means  of  subsistence,  or  fizad 
residence,  or  civic  obligations.  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  195  i  Or.  y.  (Philip- 
pus),  8. 112-142  j  Or.  yiii.  {Jh  Pace),  s.  31-56. 

'  Xenoph.  Magist.  Eqoit.  ix.  4.  OiSa  &  ty<^  mai  Aocedoi^KWiocc  rd  Ifm- 
Mdv  ap^ofievop  eidoKifieiv,  hrei  ^mmf  iinreoc  ifpooiXafiaw  kmI  tp  rsif  oJUUmc 
woksai  vavraxov  rd,  ^evixd,  6pu  eifdoKifiavvrtu 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46 ;  Xenoph.  Hellenic  iy.  4, 14 ;  Isok- 
lates,  Orat.  viu  (Areopagit),  s.  93. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  improved  anning  of  peltaats  introdnced  by 
Iphikrates,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxy.  p.  335  of  this  History.  Baapoctii^  tiMM 
improvements,  the  statements  both  of  Diodoros  (zv.  44)  and  of  Nepoa  Ml 
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imlitaiT'  genius  of  Epaminondas ;  who  not  onlj  made  inftntry 
and  eavaliy,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one 
sdieme  of  operations,  bat  also  completely  altered  the  received 
principles  of  battle-manceuvring,  by  concentrating  an  irresistible 
fearoe  of  attack  on  one  pcHnt  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the 
rest  of  his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these  im- 
portant improvements,  realized  by  generals  in  actual  practice, 
intelligent  o£icers  like  Xen^hon  embodied  the  results  of  their 
military  experience  in  valuable  published  criticisms.^  Sudi 
were  the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and  ap« 
plied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  especially  of  the  Thfr- 
bans*  from  whom  they  were  derived.  In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage 
at  Thebes,  he  had  probably  conversed  with  Epaminondas,  and 
must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  the  Theban  military 
anrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not  merely  from  ambitioo, 
ijfi  conquest,  but  even  from  the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn 
them  to  account :  and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines^ 
in  regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced  impoiv 
taut  novelties;  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Maeed(»iiaa 
military  system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son,  lasted  ua^ 
til  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome,  near  two  centuries  a£* 
Cerwards. 

The   military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times   anterior  to 


ebscQre.  MM.  Riistow  and  Kochly  (in  their  valaable  work,  Geschichte  det 
Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aarau,  1852,  B.  ii.  p.  164)  have  interpreted  the 
■Catemeats  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  They  think  that  Iphi- 
kratcs  altered  not  only  the  arming  of  peltasts,  but  aUo  that  of  hoplites ;  a 
supposition,  which  I  see  nothing  to  justify. 

'  Besides  the  many  scattered  remarks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyropsedia  is 
foil  of  discussion  and  criticism  on  military  phsnomena.  It  is  remarkable 
to  what  an  extent  Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind  all  the  exigencies  of 
war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meeting  them.  See  as  au  example,  Cyropad. 
vi.  2;  ii.  1. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  ^neas  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to  tbft 
militaiy  improvements  of  Philip  of  Macedon :  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  See  the  preface  to  it  by  Riistow  and  Kochly,  p.  6,  in  theif 
edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Eriegs-schriftsteller,  Leips.  1853.  In  thit 
work,  allusion  is  made  to  several  others,  now  lost,  by  the  same  author  ^ 
UapaaKtvaoTULif  {Si/iXoc.  YlopiOTtK^  fiid^o^^  ^TpaTonedevTuiii,  etc 
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Philip,  appears  to  have  oonsisted,  like  that  of  Thessaly,  in  a 
well-armed  and  well-mounted  cavalrj,  formed  from  the  substan* 
tial  proprietors  of  the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  peltasts  or  light  infantry  (somewhat  anal(^us  to  the  Thes- 
salian  Penestffi) :  these  latter  were  the  rural  population,  shep- 
herds or  cultivators,  who  tended  sheep  and  cattle,  or  tUled  the 
earth,  among  the  spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper  Mace- 
donia. The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few  Mace- 
donian towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hoplites  better  armed ; 
but  foot-service  was  not  in  honor  among  the  natives,  and  the 
Macedonian  infantry  in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.  At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession,  they* were 
armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty  swords  and  wicker  shields, 
noway  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thra- 
eian  and  Blyrian  neighbors ;  before  whom  they  were  conslantly 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  into  the  mountains.*  Their  con- 
dition was  that  of  a  poor  herdsman,  half-naked  or  covered' only 
with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters :  not  much  difierent 
fix)m  that  of  the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three  centuries 
before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  native  prince  baked 
bread  with  her  own  hands.'  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Mace- 
donian infantry  was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country 


'  See  the  striking  speech  addressed  by  Alexander  to  the  discontented 
BCacedonian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  Opis  or  Snsa  (Ar- 
rian,  vii). 

^i^iniro^  yiip  napaka^dv  ifftdf  irXav^ttc  f^*^^  awopov^j  kv  Sif^ipaif 

Todc  ToAAodc  vefiovToc  dvd,  rd.  6prf  wpopara  Kard  oAiya,  xai  imep  tovtu/w 
KOtciJc  fiaxofievov^  *WXvpioi^  re  kclI  Tpi^aXkol^  Kot  toX^  dfiopoic  6pgfi,  ;t^- 
fcvdac  /thf  hiiiv  avrl  tuv  dufr&epCnf  <popeiv  Iduney  Kar^yaye  de  kx  rav  opuv 
^  rd,  iredioj  a^tofidxov^  KaToorrfaac  Toi^  irpo(TX(^pot^  tuv  0ap0dp<jVj  «jf  f/^ 
XQputv  frt  ^x^poTTjTi  iriarevovToc  fidWov  ^  r^  oUeia  apcr^  au^eenl^ai........ 

la  the  version  of  the  same  speech  given  by  Cartias  (x.  10,  23),  we  find, 
"Modo  snb  Philippe  seminndis,  amicnla  ex  pnrparft  sordent,  aamm  et 
argentam  ocali  ferre  non  possant :  lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant,  et  ex  crati- 
bns  scuta  mbiginemqae  gladionun,"  etc. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Thacydides,  iv.  124,  of  the  army  of 
Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Macedonian  foot  are  described  as  d^JUf 
ifuXoc  ruv  pqppdpuv  noXvc 

'  Herodot  viiL  137 
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was  excellenty  both  in  the  Pelopannesiaa  war,  and  in  tfie  war 
carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Oljuthus  more  than  twenty  yean 
afterwards.^  These  horsemen,  Hke  the  Thessalians,  charged 
in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  offenoey 
not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting^pike  fw  close 
fombat. 

Thns  defectiTe  was  the  military  oi^anizadon  which  Philip 
found.  Under  his  aus^Moes  it  was  cast  altogether  anew.  The 
po(»r  and  hardy  Landwehr  of  Macedcmia,  constantly  on  the 
defensive  against  predatory  neighbors,  formed  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  to  the  innovations  of 
a  warlike  prince.  They  were  placed  under  constant  training  in 
the  regular  rank  and  file  ci  heavy  infantry :  they  were  moreov^ 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only  in  itself  very 
difficult  to  manage,  but  also  comparatively  useless  to  the  scddier 
when  fighting  single-handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of 
men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  togeth^.  The  new 
weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name  in  the  army  of  Philips 
was  tiie  sarissa — the  Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The  sarisea 
was  used  both  by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular 
regknents  of  his  cavalry ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  thon^  that 
of  the  phalanx  was  much  06%  longer  of  the  two.  The  regiments 
of  cavalry  called  Sarissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light- 
hoise,  carrying  a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  fix>m  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who  carried  the 
xystcm  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa  of  this  cavalry  may  have 
been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ; 
that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet 
long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and  so  unwieldy,  that  we 
should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it  did  not  come  attested  by  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  readi  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  constituted  the 
prominent  attribute  and  fcat»  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The 
phalangites  were  drawn  up  in  files  generaUy  sixteen  deep,  each 
called  a  Lochus ;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each 
two  Boldiem  firom  front  to  rear.     In  front  stood  the  locfaage,  a 


'  Thncrd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-41. 
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man  of  8a(*erior  strength,  and  of  tried  militaiy  experience.  1^ 
second  and  third  men  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man 
who  brought  up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal 
position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (distinguished  in  this  respect 
from  the  pike  of  the  Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one 
hand,  the  other  being  required  for.  the  shield),  and  so  held  that 
it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the  pikeman ;  while 
the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure 
convenient  in  such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man 
standing  second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond  the 
fix)nt  rank ;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet ;  those  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ranks,  respectively  six  feet  and  three  feet.  There  was 
thus  presented  a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file,  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be 
decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less 
projection,  than  the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  ene- 
mies to  the  charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving 
to  sustain  and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
before  them,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows 
which  might  be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
enemy.* 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther  pro- 
vided with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  rather  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  leg^gs,  and  a  kausia  or 
broad-brimmed-hat — the  head-covering  common  in  the  Mace- 
donian army.  But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weap- 
ons of  defence  as  well  as  of  ofience.  They  were  destined  to 
contend  against  the  charge  of  Grecian  hoplites  with  the  one- 
handed  pike  and  heavy  shield ;  especially  against  the  most  for- 
midable manifestation  of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column 
organized  by  fipaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresbtible  infantry  of  Greece, 
bearing  down  everything  before  it  by  thrust  of  pike  and  propul« 
skm  of  shield.     He  provided  the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by 

'  Respecting  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  see  Aj^ 
pendix  to  this  Chapter 
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framing  his  poor  Macedonian  inflEuitiy  to  the  systematic  nse  ol 
the  long  two-handed  pike.  The  Theban  column,  charging  a  pha* 
lanx  so  armed,  foond  themselves  unable  to  break  into  the  array  of 
protended  pikes,  or  to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  battle  of  ChaBroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the 
chosen  men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the  ground ;  and  this  is 
not  wonderAil,  when  we  conceive  them  as  rushing,  by  their  own 
courage  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon 
a  wall  of  Pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must  look 
at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the  enemies  before  him,  not 
with  reference  to  the  later  Roman  organization,  which  Polybins 
brings  into  comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in  front,  thus  over- 
powering Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of  attack.  Now 
Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in 
front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx.  The  incon- 
veniences of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  frtmt  or  keep  its  order 
on  unequal  ground ;  but  such  inconveniences  were  hardly  less 
felt  by  Grecian  hopUtes.^ 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezetseri^  or  Foot 
Companions  of  the  King,  comprised  the  general  body  of  native 


*  The  impression  of  admiration,  and  even  terror,  with  which  the  Roman 
general  Paulas  Emilias  was  seized,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
in  battle  array  at  Pydna  —  has  been  recorded  by  Polybins  (Polybius,  Fragm. 
xxix.  6,  11 ;  Livy,  xHf.  40). 

'  Harpokration  and  Photius,  v.  Tle^eTaipoi,  Dcmosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23 ; 
Arrian,  ir.  23,  1.  tuv  ire^eraipuv  xaXovfievuv  rc^c  Ta^eiCi  and  ii.  23,  2,  etc. 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the  pezetieri  date  from  the  time 
of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  Anaximenes  (as  cited  by  Har- 
pokration and  Photius)  which  refers  them  to  Alexander,  has  ascribed  to  the 
son  what  really  belongs  to  the  father.  The  term  kToipoi,  in  reference  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference  to 
Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip ;  see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig 
Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of  .£lian  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little 
moment).  The  term  Companions  or  Comrades  had  under  Philip  a  meaning 
purely  military,  designating  foreigners  as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in 
his  army :  see  Theopompus,  Frag.  249.  The  term,  originally  applied  on]y 
Id  a  select  few,  was  by  decrees  extended  to  the  corps  generally. 
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infantrj,  as  distiiig*iished  firom  spedal  corpi  ^armee,  TIm 
largest  division  of  it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander, 
and  which  appears  under  the  command  of  a  general  of  division, 
is  called  a  Taxis.  How  many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  aU, 
we  do  not  know ;  the  original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart 
from  what  he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 
apparently  with  the  provincial  allotments  of  the  country :  Ores* 
t«,  Lynkestae,  Elimiotse,  Tymphaei,  etci  The  writers  on  tactics 
give  us  a  systematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascending  from  the 
lowest  unit,  the  Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples 
of  two,  up  to  the  puadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as  pervading 
the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these  divisions,  that  which 
stands  out  as  most  fundamental  and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma, 
which  contained  sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  six- 
teen men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached 
to  it  five  supernumeraries,  an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a 
herald,  and  an  attendant  or  orderly.^  Two  of  these  Syntagmas 
composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosiarchy,  which  in 
Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been  the  ordinary  regiment,  acting 
together  under  a  separate  command ;  but  several  of  these  were 
doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army  at  Snsa,' 
so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each  imder  its  Chiliarch, 
and  each  comprising  four  Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  the  Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.  On  actual  for-* 
eign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could  be  observed ;  a  regi* 
ment  or  a  division  could  not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  num- 


'  Arrian,  i.  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19;  Diodor.  xvii.  57.  Compare  the  note  of 
Schmieder  on  tlie  above  passage  of  Arrian;  also  Droysen,  Geschichte 
Alexanders  des  Grossen,  p.  95,  %,  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Mntzel  on 
Cnnias,  y.  2,  3.  p.  400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  description  of  Alexander's  army  arrajed  at 
the  Granikns)  is  confused,  and  seems  erroneoas  in  some  words  of  the  text; 
yet  it  may  be  held  to  jostify  the  supposition  of  six  Taxeis  of  peaetmri  \m 
Alexander's  phalanx  on  that  day.  There  seem  also  to  be  six  Taxeis  •! 
Arb£la(iii.  11,  16). 

'  Arrian,  Tactic,  c  10 .  iBUan,  Tactic  c  9. 

'  Cnrtins,  y.  2,  3. 
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ber  of  men.  But  as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  filea 
cf  the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  important 
and  characteristic,'  perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence to  the  troops.  It  was  a  depth  much  greater  than  was 
common  with  Grecian  hoplites,  and  never  surpassed  bj  anj 
Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet  only  one 
among  many,  in  the  varied  military  organization  introduced  by 
Philip.  It  was  neither  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone;  being 
clumsy  in  changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or  rear, 
and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground.  There  was  another 
description  of  infantry  organized  by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists 
—  shield-bearers  or  Guards;'  originally  few  in  number,  and 
employed  for  personal  defence  of  the  prince  —  but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d^armee.  These  Hypaspists 
or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line ; '  they  were  hoplites, 
keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat,  but  more 
lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
position,  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have  fought  with  the 
one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have 
carried  the  two-handed  phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occu- 
pied a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called  —  and  the  peltasts  and  light 
troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later  campaigns  had  them 
distributed  into  Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution  stood  earlier, 
we  have  no  distinct  information,)  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more.*     TVe  find  them  employed  by  him  in  forward 


'  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Alexander  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian  soldiers  in 
Ihe  same  lochas ;  the  normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained  ;  all  the  front 
ranks  or  privileged  men  being  Macedonians.  The  Macedonians  were 
mach  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  regimental  arraj  shared  with  Asiatice 
(Arrian,  vii.  11,  5;  vii.  23,  4-8). 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  imaoiriffraif  as  guards  or  personal  attendants  on 
the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  3 ;  vii.  8,  6. 

Keoptolemos,  as  dpzivvamrtariff  to  Alexander,  carried  the  shield 
knee  of  the  latter,  on  formal  occasions  (Platarch,  Eomenes,  1). 

*  Arrian,  it.  4,  3,  4 ;  ii.  20,  5. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  11 ,  ▼.  23,  11. 
TOL.  XU.  6 
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and  aggressive  movements ;  first  his  light  troops  and  cavahr^'  be- 
gin the  attack ;  next,  the  hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up ;  lastly, 
the  phalanx  is  brought  ap  to  support  them.  The  hjpaspists  aie 
used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid  night  marck* 
es.^    What  was  the  total  number  of  them,  we  do  not  know.' 

Besides  the  phalanx,  and  the  hypaspists  or  Guards,  the  Maoe* 
donian  army  as  employed  by  Philip  and  Alexander  included  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  nik 
tive  Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  etc 
They  were  of  different  descriptions ;  peltasts,  darters,  and  bow- 
men. The  best  of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  AgrianeSy  a 
Paeonian  tribe  expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.  All  of  them 
were  kept  in  vigorous  movement  by  Alexander,  on  the  flanks 
and  in  front  of  his  heavy  in&ntry,  or  intermingled  with  his  cav* 
airy,  —  as  well  as  for  pursuit  after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also  admirable 
•^  at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even  superior  in  efficiency,  to 
his  best  infantry.'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was 
the  choice  native  force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of 
Philip ;  by  whom  it  had  been  extended  and  improved.^  The 
heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native  Maoedon* 
ians,  was  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Companions.  Theie 
was  besides  a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  in- 
troduced by  Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country.  The 
sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably  much  shorter  than  that 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5  j  ii.  23,  6 ;  iii.  18,  8. 

'  Droysen  and  Schmieder  gire  the  nnmber  of  hypaspists  in  Alexander^ 
army  at  Jssns,  as  6000.  That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  sufficient  eyidenoOi 
has  been  shown  by  Miitzel  (ad  Cnrtinm,  v.  2, 3.  p.  399).  Bat  that  the  nnm- 
ber of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death  was  6000  seems  not  improba- 
ble. 

*  See  Arrian,  v.  14,  1 ;  y.  16,  4;  Cnrtins,  yi.  9,  22.  ^  Eqnitatiii,  optiiiMl 
exercitOs  parti,*'  etc. 

^  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  his  expedition  against  the  Seythtaof 
about  three  years  before  his  death,  exacted  and  sent  into  Macedonia  SIV 
000  chosen  mares,  in  order  to  improre  the  breed  of  Macedonian  horses.  Tbm 
regal  haras  were  in  the  neightwrhood  of  Pella  (Justin,  ix,  2 ;,  Strabo,  z«l 
p.  752,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the  detaUt  apply  to  the  harou  of  Sekm 
kns  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of  Philip  at  Pella) 
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of  the  phalanx ;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  x jston  or 
thrasting  ^ike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of  close 
combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of  Alexander  at  Arbela, 
enumerates  eight  distinct  squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or 
cavalry  of  the  Companions ;  but  the  total  number  included  in 
the  Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not  known. 
Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named 
after  particular  towns  or  districts  of  the  country  —  Bottiaea,  Am- 
phipolis,  Apollonia,  Anthemus,  etc ; '  there  was  one  or  more, 
distinguished  as  the  Boyal  Squadron  —  the  Agema  or  leading 
body  of  cavalry  —  at  the  head  of  which  Alexander  generally 
charged,  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the  actual  combatants.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was  that  which 
Alexander  found  at  his  accession ;  but  he  altered  it,  when  he  re- 
modelled the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in  330  b.  c.,)  at  Susa, 
BO  as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to  establish 
Ihe  Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  of  infantry.'  His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the 
primary  body  of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into 
larger  bodies — from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an  Agema  or 
chosen  cohort^  which  was  called  upon  oflener  than  .the  rest  to 
begin  the  fight  A  still  more  select  corps  were,  the  Body« 
Groards ;  a  small  company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individ- 

'  Arrian,  L  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also  find  mentioned  roi>c  ^«  riji  dvu6ev  Mo- 
scdoTMEC  licveac),  L  12, 12;  ii.  9,6;  iii.  11,  12. 

Aboat  the  Inireic  aapiaao^opoi^  see  i.  13, 1. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy  cavalry, 
and  eight  squadrons  of  the  Sarissophori,  —  each  squadron  from  180  to  250 
BMn  —  as  Biistow^and  Kochly  conceive  (p.  243).  Bat  there  is  no  sufficient 
endence  to  prove  it  i  nor  can  J  think  it  safe  to  assume,  as  they  do,  that 
Alexander  carried  over  ¥rith  him  to  Asia  )uti  half  of  the  Macedonian 
entire  force. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  11, 11  i  iii.  13,  1 ,  iii.  18, 8.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  we 
hare  iXai  fiaaiXiKoi  in  the  plural  (iii.  11,  12).  It  seems  too  that  the  difier- 
ent  IXai  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  foremost  position,  or  ^yefiopia. 
for  particular  days  (Arrian,  i.  14,  9). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  16, 19- 
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iiallj  Known  to  ^exander,  always  attached  to  his  person,  and 
acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  speciaL  service.  These 
Body -Guards  appear  to  have  been  chosen  persons  promoted  out 
of  the  Boyal  Youths  or  Pages ;  an  institution  first  established  by 
Philip,  and  evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading 
Macedonians  into  military  organization  as  well  as  into  depend- 
ence on  his  own  person.  The  Boyal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief 
persons  throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  ser- 
vice, and  kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes 
of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They  maintained 
perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating  among  themselves  the 
hours  of  daily  and  nightly  watch ;  they  received  his  horse  from 
the  grooms,  assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit 
interviews,  and  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  a  spe- 
cial door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except  by  his 
special  order.  ^     The  precise  number  of  the  company  we  do  not 


'  Arrian,  iv  13,  1.  *E«  ^i^lnnov  ifv  rjdri  Ka^earijKdc,  tuv  kv  reXf*  Maxr* 
6ovtiv  Toi>c  iraidaCi  boot  k^  ij\iKLav  ^fieipaKioavro^  icaraXeyea^ai  ic  i^epa* 
weiav  rov  (SaaiT^u^,  Td  <Jf  ircpt  r^  aWijv  diairav  rov  au/naroc  diaKoveiff- 
^i  liaaiXelf  koI  Koiftutfievov  <^Xdaaeiv,  roirroi^  ^irererpaKTO'  kqI  dKore  k^6' 
Xavvoi  (3aai2.€i>(t  Toi>g  iirwov^  vapd.  rCw  InnoKOftuv  dexofievoi  kKnvoi  irpo- 
a^ov,  Kat  dvifidXov  oirot  0aai2.ia  rdv  UepaiKdv  rpoirov  koI  r^f  iiri  "^^p^ 
fikoTifiiag  (SaatXei  koivuvoI  ^aav^  etc. 

Curtius,  viii.  6.  1.  "  Mos  erat  principibas  Macedonum  adnltos  liberos 
regibas  tradere,  ad  mania  haad  maltum  servilibus  ministeriis  abhorrentia. 
Excubabant  servatis  noctium  yicibas  proximi  foribas  ejas  aedis,  in  qaft  rex 
aqaiescebat.  Per  hos  pellices  introdaeebantar,  alio  adita  qaam  qaem 
armati  obsidebant.  lidem  acceptos  ab  agasonibas  eqaos,  qnum  rex  asoen- 
sams  esset,  admoyebant ;  comitabantarqae  et  venantem,  et  in  praliis, 
omnibos  artibus  stadiomm  liberaliam  excalti.  PriBcipaiis  honor  habebatnr, 
qaod  licebat  sedentibas  vesci  cam  rege.  Castigandi  eos  Terberibas  nallioi 
potestas  pradter  ipsam  erat.  H»c  cohors  velat  seminarium  dacam  prssfee- 
tommqae  apod  Macedonaa  fait :  hinc  haboere  posteri  reges,  qnorom  stirpi- 
bas  post  mnltas  states  Romani  opes  ademernnt."  Compare  Oartias,  v.  6, 
42 ;  and  Miitai,  Y.  H.  xiv.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting,  as  an  illastmtion  of  Macedonian  mannen 
and  customs,  which  are  very  little  known  to  us.  In  the  last  hours  of  tht 
Biacedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna  (168  b.  c),  the /weri  re^ 
followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sancl;2ar7  al  Samothracef  and 
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know;  bat  it  must  have  been  not  small,  since* fifty  of  these 
youths  were  brought  out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntaa 
to  join  Alexander  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  mortality  among  them  was  probably  couw 
fflderable ;  since,  in  accompanjring  Alexander,  they  endured  even 
more  than  the  prodigious  &tigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
flelf.3  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation  first  for  be- 
ooming  Body-guards  of  Alexander, — next,  for  appointment  to 
the  great  and  important  military  commands.  Accordingly,  it 
had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi, 
or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who  a^^r  his  death  carved  king- 
doms for  themselves  out  of  bis  conquests. 

It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was  enlarged 
and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  his  death —  1.  The  pha- 
lanx, Foot-companions,  or  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled 
to  the  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa  —  2.  The 
Hypaspists,  or  Ughter-armed  corps  of  foot-guards — 3.  The  Com- 
panions, or  heavy  cavalry,  the  ancient  indigenous  force  consist- 
ing of  the  more  opulent  or  substantial  Macedonians — 4.  The 
lighter  cavalry,  lancers,  or  SarissophorL  —  With  these  were 
joined  foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thesaalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly  gained  over,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  na- 
tive Macedonian.  From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived 
boplites,  volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  Aill-sized 
shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thra- 
dans,  Paeonians,  Dlyrians,  etc,  whom  he  had  subdued  around 
him,  he  levied  contingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions, 
peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  etc,  all  •excellent  in  their  way,  and 
eminently  serviceable  to  his  combinations,  in  conjunction  with 


aerer  quitted  him  antil  the  moment  when  he  sarrendered  himself  to  the 
Somans  (Li^ry,  xIy.  5) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scoarging,  applied  as  a  punishment  to  these 
ywmg  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of  Dekamnichns,  handed  orer  bj 
Ung  Archelans  to  Enripides,  to  be  flogged  (Aristotle,  Polit  v^S,  18). 

I  Cortias,  y.  6, 42  j  Diodor.  xrii.  65. 

*  We  read  this  aboat  the  yonthfol  FhilippUB,  biother  of  LysimeehM 
(Outiiis,  Tin.  2,  86). 

6* 
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the  heavier  masses.  Lastly,  Philip  had  completed  his  mHitarj 
arraDgements  bj  organizing  what  maj  be  called  an  eSecdirt 
siege-train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for  battles ;  a  stock  of  projectfle 
and  battering  machines,  superior  to  anything  at  that  time  ex- 
tant. We  find  this  artilleiy  used  by  Alexander  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign,  in  his  campaign  against  the  lUyrians.^  £vea 
in  his  most  distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  wiA 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the  occa* 
sion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military  equipment  more  essen* 
tial  to  his  conquests.  The  victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  an 
amcmg  his  most  memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious,  and  systematized  array  of  actual 
force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  establishments,  the  depots,  mc^a- 
eines  of  arms,  provision  for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants^ 
etc,  indispensable  for  maintaining  it  in  constant  tnuning  and 
efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession,  Pella  was  an  un- 
important place ;  3  at  his  death,  it  was  not  only  strong  as  a  fiorti- 
fication  and  place  of  deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  the  per» 
manent  centre,  war-office,  and  training  quarters,  of  the  greatest 
military  force  then  known.  The  military  registers  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  Macedonian  discipline  were  preserved  there  until 
the  faD  of  the  monarchy.'  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  oi^a* 
nizing  this  powerM  instrument  of  dominion.  His  revenues, 
large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and  from  tributaiy  con- 
quests, had  been  exhausted  in  the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at 
his  decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found 
the  instrument  ready  made,  with  excellent  officers,  and  trained 
veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx.^ 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and  equipment  made  to 


'  Arrian,  i.  6, 17. 

'  Demosthenes,  De  CoronA,  p.  247. 

'  Livy,  xlii.  51  j  jlUv.  46,  also  the  comparison  in  Strabo,  xvi  p.  752,  be- 
tween the  military  establishments  of  Seleakus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in  Syiifti 
and  those  of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

^  Justin,  xi.  6.  About  the  debt  of  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  yii.  9,  10  Biodoms  affirms  (xyi.  8)  thai 
PbiHp'k  amual  retam  horn,  the  gold  miHes  was  1609  talents ;  a  total  not 
much  to  be  trusted. 
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•perate  for  one  end,  is  the  great  &ct  of  Maeedooian  fanloiy* 
Kotfaing  c^  the  same  kind  and^magnitode  had  ever  beibfe  been 
se^ii.  The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and  .^itolkuis,  had  na 
other  i^>titade  or  marking  quality  exeept  those  of  soldienhipw 
Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest  no  definite  political  i»- 
8titati(Mis  and  little  sentiment  of  national  brotherhood;  their 
miion  was  mainlj  that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the 
king  as  chie£  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first  to  oigi^ 
nize  this  militajy  union  into  a  system  permanently  and  effica- 
ciously operative,  achieving  by  means  of  it  conquests  sudi  as  to 
create  in  the  Macedonians  a  ocnnmon  pride  of  superiority  in  armi^ 
whidi  served  as  substitute  for  political  instituticHis  or  nationality; 
Such  pride  was  still  further  exalted  by  the  really  superimmaa 
career  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  nolhing 
but  a  well-combined  military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistiblB 
superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and  conducted  faj 
an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undisciplined  multitudes,  but 
also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined,  citizenship  with  highty 
Ipfied  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  b.  c,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Greece  to  Pella,  hk 
final  preparati<ms  were  made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The 
Macedonian  army  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for 
this  enterprise  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring.  And 
pater,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of  Philip,  was  appcHuted 
to  act  as  vioeityy  of  Macedonia  during  the  king's  absence*  A 
military  force,  stated  at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry,'  was 
left  with  him  to  keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggres- 
sions frx)m  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents  at  home* 
Such  discontents  were  likely  to  be  instigated  by  leading  Mace- 
donians or  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had 
no  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater  and  Parmenio 
advised  postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the  young  king 
wuld  leave  behind  him  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage.^  Alexander 
overruled  these  representations ;  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen 
die  perils  at  home  by  patting  to  death  sudi  men  as  he  principally 

*  Diodor.  zyIL  17.  *  Diodor.  xrii.  Ifi. 
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feared  or  mistmsted,  especiallj  the  kinsmen  of  Philip*^  last  wift 
EIeopatra.1  Of  the  dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetlo 
chiefs  accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  hj  their  own  pre- 
ference or  at  his  requisition.  After  these  precautions,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity 
of  Antipater,  which  were  still  farther  ensured  hj  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and  person.' 
Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment,^  Antipater  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  very  responsible  position  with  zeal  and  ability ;  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in  Asia,  whilst  she 
on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavailing  letters  with  a  view  to 
ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  una- 
bated confidence,  Alexander  began  during  the  last  jears  of  his 
Hfe  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.     He  always  treated  Olym- 


'  Jastin,  xi.  5.  **  Proficiscens  ad  Persicnm  bellum,  omnes  novercn  sua 
eognatos,  quos  Philippus  in  excelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  provehens  impe- 
rils pr»fecerat,  interfecit.  Sed  nee  suis,  qui  apti  regno  videbantur,  peper- 
eit ;  ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procnl  se  agente  in  Macedonia  remaneret.^ 
Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pansanias  mentioned  as  having  been  pot  to 
death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of  Philip.  Pansanias  was  a  commoB 
Kacedonian  name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  general  fact  here  asserted  by  Justin. 
We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in  his  work 
td  fierd  *k2^^av6pov,  though  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  —  see  Photias,  Cod.  92.  p.  220)  that  Alexander  put 
to  death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 
Amjrntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple  to  kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of 
Eleopatra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Antipater  would  account  such  proceed 
ing  anything  else  than  a  reasonable  measure  of  prudential  policy.  By  the 
Macedonian  common  law,  when  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his 
relatives  were  condemned  to  die  along  with  him  (Curtins,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plutarch  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn.  p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  ordered  by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he  sayei) 
imposed  upon  Alexander  detv^  irpd(  avdpag  djLux^Xovc  koI  avyyevsic  dcd 
^6»ov  KcU  aid^pov  kclL  irvpb^  &vdyKfjv  afivvijc,  arepniffTarov  ri^  l;);ov(Tav. 

'  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of  Thracians  and  Psonians :  loUas  and 
Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king's  person  (Arrian,  vlL  27, 2 ;  Justin,  zIL 
14;  Diodor.  xvii  17). 

'  Justin,  xvi.  1, 14.  **  Antipatmm — amariorem  semper  miniBtrom  regBL 
^^m  ipsos  regf  s,  fhisse,"  etc 
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pin  witfi  die  greatest  respect;  IxTuig  howerer  to  lestmiB  her 
from  meddling  with  politaeal  affairs,  and  complaining  somet^Mi 
of  her  imperioas  exigencies  and  yiolenoe.^ 

The  army  intended  for  Asia,  haying  been  assembled  at  Pellti 
was  oondncted  hj  Alexander  himself  first  to  Amphipolis,  where 
H  crossed  the  Stiymon ;  next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to 
flie  river  Nestas  and  to  the  towns  of  Abdera  and  Maroneia; 
tiden  through*Thrace  across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  Melas ;  lastlj, 
through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Sestos.  Here  it  was  met 
hj  his  fleet,  consisting  of  160  triremes,  with  a  number  of  tradii^ 
vessels  besides ;  ^  made  up  in  large  proportions  from  contingents 
famished  hj  Athens  and  Grecian  cities.'  The  passage  dt  the 
whole  armj,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the 
strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe  to  Abydos  in  Asia,  —  was  saperin* 
tended  by  Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either  difficulty 
or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating  from  the  am^ 
at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elaeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tiie 
Chersonese.  Here  stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  tlie 
hero  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor ;  having  been  tlie 
first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war)  who 
tooched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander,  whose  imagination  was 
then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero^ 
praying  that  his  own  disembarimtion  might  terminate  more  atuh 
pidously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering  witii 
his  own  hand,  to  the  landing  place  near  Ilium  called  the  Harbor 
of  the  Achflsans.  At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a 
bull,  with  libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  tiie 
Nereids.    Himself  too  in  ftiU  armor,  he  was  the  first  (like  Pro- 


'  Plotarch,  Alexand.  25—39 ;  Arrian,  vii.  12, 12.  He  was  wont  to  atj^ 
that  his  mother  exacted  fit>m  him  a  heavy  hoose-rent  for  his  domicile  of 
ten  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exercised 
considerable  inflaence  in  the  goyemment.  Dionjsius,  despot  of  the  Pontie 
Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against  opposition  in  his  goremment,  dnriog 
Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  assidaoas  coart  to  her  (Memofllb 
Hermcl.  c.  4.  ap.  Photiam,  Cod.  224). 

'  Arrian,  i.  11,  9. 

'  The  Athenians  famished  twenty  ships  of  war,  Diodor.  xrii.  H 
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tesilaas)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ;  but  he  found  no  enemy  like 
Hektor  to  meet  him.  From  hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which 
Dium  was  placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess  AthenS; 
and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange 
some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  heroes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with 
him  in  his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or  supposed 
monuments  of  this  interesting  legend,  the  Ilians  showed  to  him 
the  residence  of  Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where 
that  unhappy  old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neop- 
tolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his  ancestors,  Alex- 
ander felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Priam's  yet  unappeased 
wrath ;  and  accordingly  offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar, 
for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb 
and  monumental  column  of  Achilles,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he 
not  only  placed  a  decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the 
customary  ceremony  of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running 
naked  round  it:  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied  the  lot  of 
Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life  with  a  faithful  friend, 
and  afler  death,  with  a  great  poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits. 
Lastly,  to  commemorate  his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  perma- 
nent altars,  in  honor  of  Zeus,  AthSnd,  and  Herakl^ ;  both  on 
the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had  quitted,  and  on  that  of 
Asia  where  it  had  landed.^ 


'  Arrian,  i.  11 ;  Platarch,  Alexand.  15  ^  Jastin,  xi.  5.  The  ceremony  of 
running  round  the  column  of  Achilles  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Pin- 
tarch  —  dXeiilfdfievof:  Xina  kqI  fierd  "tjv  iraipuv  awavadpufiCiv  yvftvdf 
Cioix  f  p  k^oc  ioTiv ^  etc  Phiiostratus,  five  centuries  after  Alexander, 
conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  the  numerous  legendary  and  religious  associa- 
tions  connected  with  the  plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb  of  Protesilaos 
at  ElsBus,  and  of  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  there  even  in  hia 
time  (Philostrat.  Heroica,  xix.  14,15.  p- 742,  ed.  Orlearius  —  dpo/ioi^  6^ 
ifi^^fjiiafievoi^  avvtjXaXaCoVf  avaKaXovvT€(  rdv  ^A-xiXkea^  etc.,  and  the  pages 
preceding  and  following) 

Diksarchus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot  ap.  Athen»um,  xiii.  p.  603)  had 
treated  in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Athene  at  Ilium 
{Uepl  r^c  ^  'l^V  ^oia^)  by  Alexander,  and  by  many  others  before  him^ 
by  Xerxes  (Herodot.  yii.  43),  who  offered  ap  1000  oxen  —  by  Mindanu 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  4),  etc.  In  describing  the  proceedings  of  Alexander 
At  Ihtim,  DikiBarchus  appears  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the  warm  sympathy 
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The  prooeedingB  of  Alexander,  on  the  eTer-memonible  site  of 
Dhim,  are  interesting  as  thej  reveal  one  side  of  his  imposing 
diaracter  —  the  vein  of  legendary  sympathy  and  religious  senti* 
ment  wherein  alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.  The 
young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense  of  correh^ 
tive  right  and  obligation,  which  characterized  the  free  Greeks  of 
the  city-community.  But  he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction 
of  the  heroic  Greeks,^  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achillea 
and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  ^akid  race,  unparalleled 
in  the  attributes  of  force  —  a  man  of  violent  impulse  iu  all  direo- 
tions,  sometimes  generous,  often  vindictive  —  ardent  in  his  indi* 
vidnal  affections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  especially 
by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for  conquest,  and 
thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superiority  of  force  over 
others  —  ^  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  "  —  tak* 
ing  pride,  not  simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  forwardness  of  aa 
Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  encounter  both  danger  and  hard- 
ship. To  dispositions  resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander 
indeed  added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a  general, 
he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even  long-sighted  combi- 
nations. With  all  his  exuberant  courage  and  sanguine  temper, 
nothing  was  ever  omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  pre- 
caution. Thus  much  he  borrowed,  though  with  many  improve* 
ments  of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelligence  as  applied  to  soldier* 
ship.  But  the  character  and  dispositions,  which  he  took  with 
him  to  Asia,  had  the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of 
Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  £paminondas. 


which  that  prince  exhibited  for  the  affection  between  Achilles  and  Patio- 

kins :  which  sympathy  DikflMrchiis  illustrated  by  characterizing  AiexandeC 

ae  ^Xowaic  iKftai^,  and  by  recounting  his  public  admiration  for  the  eonocb 

Bagdaa :  compare  Cnrtias,  x.  i.  25  —  about  Bagoas. 

•  Plutarch,  Fort  AL  M.  iL  p.  334.    Bpti^dc  6nXiTonaXac,  daioc  Ayn«*» 

ioK  —  ravniv  ^wp  Tix^n^  npoywuaiv  dv'  Acaxtduv,  etc 
'AXitfiv  fiiv  yap  idtMcev  *OXv/iino(  Alcucidtjai^ 
hatp  6*  ^Afitr^aopidoifi  irXoifTov  &  inop'  ^Krpetdginv, 

(Heriod  Fragment.  233,  ed.  Markuchaftt) 

lAe  Adnlles,  Alexander  was  disttneoiehad  for  awiftMSB  of  foot  (FhrtaWi, 

fort.  AL  M.  i.  p.  331 ). 
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The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore  afler  its  cross 
ing,  presented  a  total  of  30,000  infantry,  and  4500  cavalry,  thud 
distributed :  — 

IWFANTBT. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists • 1 2.000 

Allies    7,000 

Mercenaries •  • •   . .       5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odrjssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  lUyrians 5,000 

Agri&nes  and  archers  • 1 ,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian  heayy  —  under  Philotas  son  of  Parmenio     ..•••....  1,500 

Thessalian  (also  heavy)  —  nnder  Kallas 1,500 

Miscellaneoas  Grecian  —  under  Erigyius •  600 

Thracian  and  Pasonian  (light)  —  ander  Kassander  ..••••......•  900 

Total  Cavalry 4,500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alexander's 
first  invading  army.  There  were  however  other  accounts,  the 
highest  of  which  stated  as  much. as  43,000  infantry  with  4000 
cavalry.*     Besides  these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  heen  an 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  17.    Plutarch  (Alexand.  15)  says  that  the  highest  num 
bars  which  he  had  read  of,  were,  —  43,000  infantry  with  5000  cavalry  :  the 
lowest  numbers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  (assuming  the  correction 
of  Sintenis,  reTpaKiax^Xiovc  in  place  of  irevraKiax^^'t'OvCf  to  be  well  founded, 
as  it  probably  is  —  compare  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and  Aristo 
bulus  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  30,000 ;  but  Ptolemy  gave  the 
cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000.  Nevertheless  Arrian  —  who 
professes  to  follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  whenever  they  agree  — 
states  the  number  of  infantry  as  "  not  much  more  than  30,000 ;  the  cavalry 
as  more  than  5000 ''  (Exp.  Al.  i.  11,  4).  Anaximenes  alleged  43,000  infan- 
try, with  5500  cavalry.  Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polybium.  xii.  19)  stated  40,000 
indTantry,  with  4500  cavalry.  Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000  infantry,  with 
4600  cavalry. 

My  statement  in  the  text  follows  Diodoms,  who  stands  distinguished,  by 
iecounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the  component  items  besides.  In 
tBgard  to  the  total  of  in&ntry,  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Ariatobolos :  as 
to  cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 
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cffediTe  train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  ibr  battles  and 
si^es,  wbich  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation.  As  to  money,  the 
militarj  chest  of  Alexander,  exhausted  in  part  hj  profuse  dooap 
tives  to  his  Macedonian  officers,^  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italj  for  his  brilliant 
campaign  of  1796.  According  to  Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him 
only  seventy  talents ;  according  to  another  authority,  no  more 
than  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days.  Nor 
had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries,  or  com- 
plete the  outfit  of  his  army,  without  incurring  a  debt  of  800  tal- 
ents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  &ther 
Philip.'  Though  Plutarch*  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execution  of  such 
great  projects,  yet  the  &ct  is,  that  in  infantry  he  was  far  above 
any  force  which  the  Persians  had  to  oppose  him ;  ^  not  to  speak 
of  comparative  discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even  that 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  only  good  infantry 
In  the  Persian  service ;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to 
nomber,  was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  com- 
bat. 

Most  c^  the  officers  exercising  important  command  in  Alexan- 
der's army  were  native  Macedonians.  His  intimate  personal 
friend  Hephsestion,  as  well  as  his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and 
Lysimachus,  were  natives  of  Pella :  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
and  Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia ;  Kraterus 
and  Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called 
Oresds;*  Antipater  with  his  son  Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of 
Drdpides,  Parmenio  with  his  two  sons  Phildtas  and  Nikancnry 


'  Platarch,  Alexand.  15. 

*  Arriaii,  vii  9,  10  —  the  speech  which  he  pats  in  the  month  of  Alexan 
4er  himself —  and  Cnrtins,  x.  2,  24. 

Onesikritns  stated  that  Alexander  owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200  talents 
(Plntaroh,  Alex.  15). 

*  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327  ;  Justin,  xi.  %, 
«  Arrian,  I  13,  4. 

*Arrian,  vi.  28,  6;  Arrian,  Indica,  18;  Justin,  xr.  3-4.  Porphyry 
(Fragm.  ap.  Sjncellnm,  Frag.  Histor.  Grac.  vol.  iii.  p.  692^698)  speaks  of 
Lysimachus  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kraaon ;  bat  tUs  nutf;  be  a  mistaka: 
compare  Justin,  xt.  S. 

TOL.  zn.  7 
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Belenkus,  Koonns,  Amjntas,  Fhilippus  (these  two  last 
were  borne  by  more  than  one  person),  Antigonus,  NeoptolemuSy^ 
Meleager,  Peukesies,  etc.,  all  these  seem  to  have  been  native 
Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had  been  trained  to  war 
under  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  espe- 
cially, had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  hear  of  few 
in  important  station.  Medius,  a  Thessalian  from  Larissa,  wao 
among  his  familiar  companions ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thra- 
dan  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent  Grecian 
education  with  bodily  activity  and  enterprise,  had  attracted  when 
a  young  man  the  notice  of  Philip  and  had  been  appointed  as  his 
secretary.  After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander  in  the  post 
of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of  that  king's  life.*  He  con- 
ducted most  of  Alexander's  correspondence,  and  the  daily  record 
of  his  proceedings,  which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Koyal 
Ephemerides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil 
character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field. 
OccafiionaUy  entrusted  with  high  miUtary  command,  he  received 
from  Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In 
spite  of  these  great  qualities  —  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
them  —  he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike'  on  the 
part  of  the  Macedonians,  —  from  Hephaestion  the  friend,  and 
Neoptolemus  the  chief  armor-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus  despised  Eume- 
nes as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The  contemptuous  pride  with 
which  Macedonians  had  now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a 
notable  characteristic  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as 
well  as  a  new  feature  in  history ;  retorting  the  ancient  Hellenic 
sentiment  in  which  Demosthenes,  a  few  years  before,  had  in- 
dulged towards  the  Macedonians.* 


'  Neoptolemus  belonged,  'ike  Alexander  himself,  to  the  Jfiakid  gens  (Ar- 
rian,  IL  87, 9). 

*  Platarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Enmen.  c.  1 
'  Arhan,  vii.  13,  1  ^  Plutarch,  Eum.  2,  3,  8^  \0. 

*  Demosth.  Phihpp.  iii.  p.  19,  respecting  Philip  — (nt  fi6vop  ovx  'CAAQyes 
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Thoagfa  Alexander  has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia  nnop* 
posed,  an  army  was  already  assembled  under  the  Persian  satraps 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  Abydos.  Since  the  reoonquest  of 
Egypt  and  Phenicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the 
Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had  been  restored 
to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch  since  the  repulse  of  Xer- 
xes from  Greece.  The  Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been 
achieved  mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the 
conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Bhodian  generalMentor; 
who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  eunudi 
Bagoas,  confidential  minister  of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample 
presents,  but  also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard.^  He  procured  the  recall 
of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Artabazus 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia  from  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip.'  He  farther 
iubdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and  Asiatic  chief- 
tains on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  among  them,  the  distinguished  Her 
meias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atar 
neus.'  These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred  about 
343  B.  G.  He,  and  his  brother  Menmon  after  him,  upheld  vig« 
orously  the  authority  of  the  Persian  king  in  the  regions  near  the 
Hellespont  It  was  probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent 
across  the  strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus 
from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other  parts  of 


6vroc,  oMe  trpoarjKOVTo^  oMkv  Toi(  'EXXijaiv,  6XX^  obSk  0a(^apov  ivrev^ew 
Mev  KoXbv  eiireiv,  aAA*  bXi^  pov  Ma«e<5dvoc,  6&ev  oiS*  avdpdnodov 
anovdaiov  oifdev  ijv  nporepov  rrpiatr&ai. 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called 
Aigjraspides)  against  their  distinguished  chief  Enmenes,  calling  him  Xej^ 
TiiamK  bXe&pot;  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  18). 

'  See,  in  referrence  to  thase  incidents,  my  last  preceding  volume,  VoL 
XL  CIl  xe.  p.  441  8eq. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  52 ;  Curtius,  ri.  4,  25 ;  ri.  5,  2.  Curtius  mentions  also  Ma- 
napit,  another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  52.  About  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Athens,  sec 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 11 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  64.  It  had  been  held  in  defiance  of 
the  Persians,  even  before  the  time  of  Hermelas  —  Isokrates.  Compare  also 
Ifokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 
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Thiaoe;'  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intrigaing  to  fiMifitafet 
Philip's  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent  prisonar 
to  the  Persian  court;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  solicitiiig 
aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place.' 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  foil  extent  of  Per- 
rian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tjrant,  who  shed  by  wholesale 
the  blood  of  his  family  and  courtiers.  About  the  year  338  b.  c, 
he  died,  poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  who  placed  upon  tlie 
throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  scms,  killing  all  the  rest.  Alter 
two  years,  however,  Bagdas  conceived  mistrust  of  Arses,  and 
put  him  to  death  also,  together  with  all  his  children ;  thus  leaT 
ing  no  direct  descendant  of  the  regal  fiunily  alive.  He  then  ex- 
alted to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named  Darius  Codomannos 
(descended  from  one  of  the  brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon,) 
who  had  acquired  glory,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  £jidusiaQ% 
by  killing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of  the  enemy's 
army.  Presently,  however,  Bagoas  attempted  to  poison  Danm 
also ;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  llie 
deadly  draught  himself.'  In  spite  of  such  murders  and  change 
in  the  line  of  succession,  whicb  Alexander  afterwards  reproached 
to  Darius^  —  the  authority  of  Darius  seems  to  have  been  recog^* 
nized,  without  any  material  opposition,  throughout  all  the  Per* 
aian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c.  336,  when 
Philip  was  organizing  the  projected  invasion  of  Persia,  and  whea 
the  first  Macedonian  division  under  Parmenio  and  Attains  was 
already  making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures  of  de* 
fence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Macedonian  move- 
ments in  Greece.^  On  the  assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausaniasy 
the  Persian  king  publicly  proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly) 
as  having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded  in  contemptuoas  terms 


'  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to  Darias  after  the  battle  of  l8SS% 
apnd  Arrian,  ii.  14,  7.  Other  troops  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Thraos 
(besides  those  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Perinthii8)i  are  here  alluded  to. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  it.  p.  139,  140 ;  Epiatola  Philippi  apod  De* 
mosthen.  p.  160. 

'  Daodor.  xviL  5  j  Justiii,  z.  8 ;  Cnrtiiu,  z.  5,  22. 

«  Arrian,  u.  14,  la  •  Diodor.  zviL  I. 
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lo  the  joatlifiil  Alexander.'  Conmving  the  clanger  trom  Mace- 
donia to  be  past,  he  imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  with- 
held his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign, 
when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  in 
Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effective  employment  of  Persian 
ships  and  money.  But  the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in 
Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was 
not  past,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for  defence.  The 
Phenidan  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped:  the  satraps  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  got  together  a  considerable  force,  consisting 
in  part  of  Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  fiimished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000  of  these 
mercenaries  under  his  separate  command.^ 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these  events, 
during  the  nineteen  months  between  Alexander's  accession  and 
his  landing  in  Asia  (August  336  b.  c,  to  March  or  April  334  B. 
o.)  We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and  even  ag- 
gressive on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  ^gean.  Marching 
northward  from  his  ovm  territory  (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atar- 
nens  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttinm^)  across  the  range  of 
Mount  Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Eyzikus  on  the 
Propontis.  He  failed,  however,  though  only  by  a  little,  in  his 
attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a 
rich  booty  from  the  district  around.^  The  Macedonian  genersls 
Parmenio  and  Eallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of  troc^ 
Parmenio,  acting  in  .^lolis,  took  Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by 
Memnon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pitan^;  while  Eallas,  in  tho 
Troad,  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Bh<Bt»- 
ium.^ 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  landing  ot 
Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  considerable  force,  and  Mem- 


'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  11.  *  Diodor.  zvii.  7. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7  :  compare  Arrian,  i.  17,  9.  hrl  t^v  x^P^v  r^  Ueftvovof 
ivefitlfev  —  which  doabtless  means  this  region,  conquered  by  Mentor  from 
Bermeias  of  Atameos. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7  j  Polyanns,  y.  84,  5. 

*  Diodor.  xvii  7.    We  read  also  of  military  operations  near 
between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Polyssnos,  v.  84,  4). 
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nan  both  actiTe  and  suooessful  even  agaiiusi  tine  Mseedoniaa  ges* 
erals,  on  the  r^on  north-east  of  the  MQOua,  This  may  help  ta 
explain  that  &tal  imprudenoe,  wheI^3b7  the  Persiana  permitted 
Alexander  to  cany  over  without  opposition  his  grand  army  into 
Asia,  in  the  spring  of  384  b.  c.  They  possessed  ample  means 
of  goarding  the  Hellespont,  had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their 
fleet,  which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Phenieian 
towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval  armament  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Alexander.  The  Persian  fleet  actually  came  into  the 
iBgean  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Now  Alexander's  designs, 
preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of  march,  must  have  been 
well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to  the  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together  troops  to  oppose  him.  These 
satraps  unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to  be  a  match  for  him 
in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced  opinion  of  Memnon  to 
the  contrary,  and  even  overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mis 
trustful  and  calumnious  imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Persian  foret 
was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  Hellespcmtine  Phry- 
gia,  under  command  of  Arsites  the  Phrygian  satrap,  supported 
by  several  other  leading  Persians  —  Spithridates  (satrap  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,)  Phamakes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  RhomithreSy 
Niphates,  Petines,  etc.  Forty  of  these  men  were  of  high  rank 
(denominated  kinsmen  of  Darius,)  and  distinguished  for  personal 
valor.  The  greater  number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavahry,  io- 
duding  Modes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappadokians,  Paphlap 
gonians,  etc.^  In  cavalry  they  greatly  outnumbered  Alexand^; 
but  their  infantry  was  modi  inferior  in  number,^  composed  how* 
ever,  in  large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian 
total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavaliyy  and  nearly  20,000 
nercenary  foot ;  by  Diodorus  as  10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000 
infantry ;  by  Justin  even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  Arrian 
axe  the  more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of  infantry 
is  certainly  much  above  the  truth  —  that  of  cavalry  probably  be- 
low it 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  sons  and  with  his  own 


»  Diodor.  xvii.  la,  1»;  Amu,  i.  19,  U;  Ll%^W, 
*  Arrian,!.  12,  16;  i.  11,4. 
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ihrisioii,  earnestly  dissiuided  the  Persian  leaders  fimn  htkomrilli^g 
•  battle.  Beminding  them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  onlj 
mnch  superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  leadership 
of  Alexander — he  enforced  the  necessity  of  employing  their 
numerous  cavalry  to  destroy  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if 
necessary,  even  towns  themselves  —  in  order  to  render  any  con* 
siderable  advance  ci  the  invading  force  impracticable.  Wbile 
keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive  in  Asia,  he  recommended  that 
a^ressive  war  should  be  carried  into  Macedonia ;  that  the  fleet 
should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land-force  put  aboard,  and 
strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to  attack  the  vulnerable  points 
of  Alexander  at  home,  but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility 
against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbors.' 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Persian  arms 
and  mcmey,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Antipater  in  Macedonia 
would  speedily  have  found  himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers 
and  embarrassments,  and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
lo  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  perhaps  prevented 
by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At 
any  rate,  his  schemes  of  Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have 
been  suspended.  But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the 
ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Persian  leaders. 


'  Compare  the  poHcy  recommended  by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in  Arriaa 
(i.  12,  16),  and  in  Diodoms  (xvii.  18).  The  snperiority  of  Diodoms  is  here 
incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly  both  the  defensive  and  the  offensive 
side  of  Memnon's  policy ;  which,  when  taken  together,  form  a  scheme  of 
operations  no  less  eSecdve  than  prudent  But  Arrian  omits  ail  notice  of 
the  offensive  policy,  and  mentions  only  the  defensive  —  the  retreat  and 
destruction  of  the  country ;  which,  if  adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 
reckoned  upon  for  success,  in  starving  out  Alexander,  and  might  reason  hly 
be  called  in  question  by  the  Persian  generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form 
but  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon's  ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of  superiority  of  Diodoms,  because  recent 
critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a  confidence  in 
Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  allegations  respecting  Alexander  except 
such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  or  countenances.  Arrian  is  a  very  yaluabto 
historiaD ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  plain  narrative  without  rhetoric, 
whidi  contrasts  favorably  both  with  Diodoms  and  with  Curtiiis;  bat  lis 
Koat  not  be  set  op  as  the  only  trastworthy  witness. 
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Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander's  jmhtary  superioritj,  and  ocm* 
scions  at  the  same  time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re- 
pudiated  the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonorable,  insinuating 
that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the  war  in  order  to  exalt  his 
own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  mili- 
tary dignity  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Per- 
sian military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues  from  the  land, 
would  have  been  impoverished  by  destroying  the  landed  pro- 
duce. Arsites,  in  whose  territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon 
whom  the  scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be  bumt^  Oc- 
cupying the  same  satrapy  as  Phamabazus  had  possessed  sixty 
years  before,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits 
as  Phamabazus  under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus  —  ^'  of  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country."^  The  proposition 
of  Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  and  im- 
mortalized by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Alexander,  takes 
its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida  near  Sk^psis,^  and 
flows  northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a  point 
somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium.  It  is  of  no  great 
depth :  near  the  point  where  the  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to 
have  been  fordable  in  many  places ;  but  its  right  bank  was  some- 
what high  and  steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an  enemy's  at- 
tack. The  Persians,  marching  forward  from  Zeleia,  took  up  a 
position  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last 
declivities  of  Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a 
Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.* 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards  this  position, 
from  Arisb^  (where  he  had  reviewed  his  army)  —  on  the  first 


*  Arrian,  i.  12^  18.  *  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iy.  1,  33. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602.  The  rivers  Skamander,  ^sepns^  and  Granikiu, 
all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called  Kotylos.  This  comes  from  Deme- 
trius, a  native  of  Skepsis. 

^Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19.  0/  fidpfiapoL,  r^v  inrupeiav  KartiXrifiiUvoi^  etc 
"prima  congressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  fait.**  Jostin,  xi.  6 :  compare  Strt 
bo«  xiii.  p.  587,  588. 
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ds7  to  FerkMbf  on  the  second  to  the  river  Praktiiis,  cm  the  thiid 
to  Henndtas ;  reoeiTiiig  on  his  W9j  the  gpontaneoas  surrender 
of  the  town  of  Friapns.  Aware  that  the  enemy  was  not  £Eur  clis- 
tant»  he  threw  ont  in  advance  a  hody  of  scouts  under  Amyntas, 
consisting  of  four  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy 
Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry.  From  Hermdtus  (the  fourth 
lay  from  Arisbd)  he  marched  direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in 
careful  order,  with  his  main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry 
on  each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  On  approaching  the 
river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for  immediate  attack,  though  Far* 
meoio  advised  waiting  until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well, 
like  Menmon  on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitehed 
battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to  leave  them 
no  opportunity  of  decamping  during  the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in&ntry  formed 
the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divisions,  of  which  it  con- 
sisted, were  conunanded  (reckoning  from  right  to  lefi)  by  Per- 
dikkas,  EjBnus,  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Melear 
ger,  and  Kraterus,^  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  phalanzy 
were  the  hypaspistss,  or  light  infiantry,  under  Nikanor  aon  of 
Parmenio — then  the  light  horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and 
the  ApoUoniato  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  commanded  by 
the  Sarch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhibieus — lastly 
the  full  body  c^  Companion-cavalry,  the  bowmen,  and  the  Agr^ 
anian  darters,  all  under  Phildtas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  d^ 
▼ision  formed  the  extreme  right.^    The  lefb  flank  of  the  phalanx 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  3.  The  text  of  Arrian  is  not  clear.  The  name  of  Krato- 
ras  occnri  twice.  Varioas  explanations  are  proposed.  The  words  iorw 
hrl  rd  fuaitv  r^c  ^fiizaari^  rd^euf  seem  to  prove  that  there  were  three  ra|eif 
of  the  phalanx  (Erateras,  Meleager,  and  PhiUppns;  incladed  in  the  left 
half  of  the  army  —  and  three  others  (Ferdikkas,  Eoenus,  and  Amyntas)  in 
the  right  half;  while  the  words  iirl  dhf  ri  Kparipov  rov  *AXe^av6pov  appear 
wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting  two  distingnishea 
officers,  each  named  Krateros.  The  name  of  Philippus  and  his  rd^cf  is 
repeated  twice;  once  in  counting  from  the  right  of  the  rd^e^c,  —  once 
•gain  in  counting  from  the  left. 

'Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  stmck  into  the  river  with  thirteea 
fqnadrons  (IXai)  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  total  inclodes  all  then  present 
fai  the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-caTalry — we  cannot  determine  (Fit* 
taich,  Alex.  16) 
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was  iQ  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct  divisions  of  car* 
airy  or  lighter  troops  —  first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon  — 
next,  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Philippus,  son  of  Mene- 
laus  —  lastly,  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose  di- 
vision formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  himself  took  the 
command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of  the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by 
right  and  left  are  meant  the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them 
including  three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the  cav- 
alry on  its  flank  —  for  there  was  no  recognized  centre  under  a 
distinct  command.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  lined  the  bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were 
on  their  right,  under  Rheomithres  —  the  Paphlagonians  and  Hjr- 
kanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spithridates  —  on  the 
left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes,  with  their  divisions.^  The 
Persian  infantry,  both  Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in 
reserve ;  the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river. 

In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some  time,  watching 
each  other  in  anxious  silence.*  There  being  no  firing  or  smoke, 
as  with  modem  armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians  easily  recognized  Alex- 
ander himself  on  the  Macedonian  right  from  the  splendor  of  his 
armor  and  military  costume,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  respectful  de- 
meanor of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders  accordingly 
thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they  reinforced  with  the  main 
strength  of  their  cavalry,  in  order  to  oppose  him  personally. 
Presently  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  directed  the  first 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  whose 
turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead  —  (the  squadron  of 
Apollonia,  of  which  Sokrates  was  captain  —  commanded  on  this 
day  by  Ptolemseus  son  of  Philippus)  supported  by  the  light  horse 
or  Lancers,  the  Paeonian  darters  (infisuitry,)  and  one  division  of 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

■  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.  Xpovov  fiH  cJ^  ofi^repa  rd  arparsvfiaTa^  hr*  &Kpo% 
rov  noTOftov  i^earurect  ifird  tov  ^d  piiXXov  bKveiv  ^av^iav  ifyov  kqI  aiy^  if, 
voAA^  ^0'  iKaripov, 
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TCgoIarlj  armed  infiuitrjySeeiniDgljlijiMBpis^  He  tlieD  Inm- 
0^  entered  the  viver,  at  the  head  of  ^  ri^  haJf  of  the  armj, 
eavalry  and  infiintrj,  which  advanced  under  sound  of  tnunpeto 
and  with  the  usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of 
water  prevented  a  straightforward  march  with  one  unilbrm  line, 
the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course  suitablj  to  the  fordaMe 
places ;  keeping  their  front  extended  so  as  to  approach  the  oppo- 
site hank  as  much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in  separate  col- 
umns with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry.^  Not  merelj 
the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the  left  under  Parmenio, 
advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same  movement  and  under  the  like 
precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amjntas,  on 
reaching  Uie  oj^wsite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance, 
concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point  They  found  Mem- 
Don  and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalrj  immedi- 
ately in  their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  from 
whence  they  hurled  down  their  javelins — others  down  at  the 
water's-edge,  so  as  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  The  Maced<mians 
tried  every  effort  to  make  good  their  kmding,  and  push  their 
way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but  in  vam.  Hav- 
ing both,  lower  ground  and  insecure  footing,  they  could  make  no 
impression,  but  were  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon 
&e  main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing  across.  On 
his  i4>proaching  the  shore,  the  same  struggle  was  renewed  around 
Ids  person  with  increased  fervor  on  both  sides.     He  was  himself 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  9.  n%  npodpopum^  imia^  mean  the  same  caTalry  as  those 
who  are  called  (in  14,  2)  aapiaao^povq  lirveac,  under  AmTntas  son  of  Ar- 

filitMBIU. 

'Airian^  i.  14,  10.    Ain-df  de  (Alexander)  ayov  rd   de^iov  icipaf,„„^ 
kfi^ahn  if  rdr  nopov,  Aof)^  wi  vapareivuv  rifv  rd^iv  j  trapeihce  rd  fiev/iii 
Iva  df^  ft^  kKpaivovTi  aifT^  ol  Hepaai  xard  Kepac  irpoffniirrouv^  aXXd  Koi  ab 
TOf,  oc  dwoT&p,  rp  ^Xayyi  wpoafu^  aifTOif, 

Apparently,  this  paaaage  Ao^  ael  itapareivav  ri^  Toiiv,  r  irapeiXKe  r^ 
Aevfui  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase  which  follows  describing  the  por- 
poee  to  be  aceompUshed. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  imply  a  movement  in  ichdon,  as  Biistow 
aad  Kochly  contend  (Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  p.  271)  -^ 
■or  a  cioasing  of  the  river  agakui  the  atream,  to  break  the  force  of  the  ew 
rant,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated  hj  hia  ex- 
ample. The  horsemen  on  both  sides  became  jammed  together 
and  the  contest  was  one  of  physical  force  and  pressure  bj  man 
and  horse ;  but  the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the 
Persian  weapon  was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resist- 
ance was  surmounted,  and  Alexander  with  those  around  him, 
gradually  thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up 
the  high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resist- 
ance was  not  equally  vigorous.  The  left  and  centre  of  the  Mace- 
donians, crossing  at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along 
the  whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on  the  slope, 
and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with  comparative  facility.^  In- 
deed no  cavalry  could  possibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  oppo- 
sition to  the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever  this 
could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front  The  easy  cross- 
ing of  the  Macedonians  at  other  points  helped  to  constrain  those 
Persians,  who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the 
slope,  to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  was  foremost  in 
personal  conflict.  His  pike  having  been  broken,  he  turned  to  a 
soldier  near  him  —  Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally 
aided  him  in  mounting  his  horse  —  and  asked  for  another.  But 
this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the  fragment  to 
Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask  some  one  else ;  upon  which 
the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  one  of  the  Compimion-cavalry  dose 
at  hand,  gave  him  his  weapon  instead.  Thus  armed  anew,  Alex- 
ander spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mithridates  (son-in-law 


'  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.    Kdt  irspl  a-brdv  (Alexander  himself)  ^veiarffKei  ftaxv 
KapTepiit  Kal  h  T0VT<f)  aXXai  kir^  dXXaic  tuv  rd^ecjv  rolg  M.aKed6ai  6ul3aLvov 

These  words  deserve  attention,  because  they  show  how  incomplete  Arri 
an's  description  of  the  battle  had  before  been.  Dwelling  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  personal  presence  and  achievements  of  Alexander,  he  had  said 
little  even  about  the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the 
left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We  discover  from  these  words  that  all  the 
rd^eif  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the  three  in  Alexander's  half,  but  also  the 
three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the  river  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  most  part,  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
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of  Darius,)  who  was  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  nttadc 
him,  but  was  himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.  Alexander 
thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  him  pros- 
trate on  the  ground :  he  then  turned  to  another  of  the  Fersiao 
leaders,  Rhoesakes,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
scymetar,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not  pene* 
tiate  beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by  thrusting  BhoD- 
Bakes  through  the  body  with  his  pike.^  Meanwhile  a  third  Per^ 
sian  leader,  Spithridates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander, 
with  hand  and  scymetar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides  —  one  of  the  ancient  offi- 
cers of  Philip,  high  in  the  Macedonian  service  —  struck  with  full 
force  at  the  upliiled  arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the 
body,  thus  preserving  Alexander's  life.  Other  leading  Persians, 
kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on  Alexander,  who 
received  many  blows  on  his  armor,  and  was  in  much  danger. 
But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled^  both  to 
defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous  daring.  It  was 
on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first  broken.  On  the 
left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought 
with  vigor  and  success  ;*  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage  to  the 
enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily 
became  general.  They  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the 
Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardor  of  pur- 
suit, calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his  victory.  The 
Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  remained  with- 
out movement  or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which  had 
just  disastrously  terminated.  To  them  Alexander  immediately 
turned  his  attention.^  He  brought  up  his  phalanx  and  hypas- 
pistae  to  attack  them  in  front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all 


■  Arrian,  i.  15,  6-12 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  20 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  IS.  These  aathon 
differ  in  the  details.    I  follow  Arrian. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  21 . 

'  Arrian,  i.  16, 1  Plntarch  says  that  the  infantry,  on  seeing  the  cayalry 
rooted,  demanded  to  capitolate  on  terms  with  Alexander ;  bat  this  seem* 
hardly  probable. 
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«ides  their  unprolected  fanks  and  rear;  he  himself  charged  witfa 
the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His  in&mtiy 
alone  was  more  numerous  than  thej,  so  that  against  such  odds 
the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  greater  part  oi  these 
mercenaries,  aHer  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
fiekL  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except  2000  made  prison- 
ers, and  some  who  remained  concealed  in  the  field  among  the 
dead  bodies.^ 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Persian  cav- 
alry was  not  very  serious  in  mere  number  —  for  only  1000  of 
them  were  slain.  But  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians^ 
who  had  exposed  themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  per- 
sonal conflict  against  Alexander,  was  terrible.  There  were  slain 
not  only  Mithridates,  Bhoesakes,  and  Spithridates,  whose  names 
have  been  already  mentioned,  —  but  also  Phaimakes,  brother-in* 
law  of  Darius,  Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,  AtisyeSy 
Niphates,  Petines,  and  others ;  all  Persians  of  rank  and  oonse- 
quence.  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  whose  rashness  had 
mainly  caused  the  rejection  o£  Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from 
the  field,  but  died  shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  an- 
guish and  humiliation.'  The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian  infan- 
try, though  probably  more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is 
implied  in  Arrian's  account,  was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined. 
No  force  was  either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  reas- 
sembled in  Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  very 
fimaU.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  belonging  to  the 
division  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  un- 
successful attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavahy,  sixty 
in  all  were  slain ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This  is  given  to  us  as 
the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander.'  It  is  only  the  number 
of  killed ;  that  of  the  wounded  is  not  stated ;  but  assuming  it  to 
be  ten  times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together  will 


^  Arrian,  i.  16,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  21.  Diodonu  says  that  on  the  part  of 
the  Persians  more  than  10,000  foot  were  killed,  with  SOOO  cavalry ;  «Dd 
that  more  than  20,000  men  were  made  pneoners. 

*  Arrian,  L  16,  5,  6. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  7,  8. 
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be  1265  J  If  this  be  oorrect^  the  resistance  of  the  Persian  cav* 
alrj,  except  near  that  point  where  Alexander  himself  and  the 
Persian  chiefs  came  into  conflict^  cannot  have  been  either  serious 
or  long  protracted.  But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest  with 
the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedonian 
killed  and  wounded  will  appear  still  more  surprising.  The  total 
of  the  Persian  infantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of 
them  Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made  pris- 
oners; nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian)  were  slain. 
Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well  armed,  and  not  likely  to 
let  themselves  be  slain  with  impunity ;  moreover  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly affirms  that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valor,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the  conflict  against 
them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  comprehend  how  the  total 
number  of  slain  can  be  brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian.* 
Ailer  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  visited  and  consoled  in  per- 
son. Of  the  twenty-five  Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen 
statue^,  by  Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  where 
they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  To  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  all  the  slain  he  also  granted  immunity  from  tax- 
ation and  from  personal  service.  The  dead  bodies  were  honor- 
ably buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own  soldiers. 
The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service  who  had  be- 
come his  prisoners,  were  put  in  chains,  and  transported  to  Mace- 
donia, there  to  work  as  slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander 
condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on  be- 
half of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contravention  of  the  gen 
end  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at  Corinth.     At  the  same  time,  he 


'  Arrian,  in  describing  another  battle,  considers  that  the  proportion  of 
twelve  to  one,  betwieen  wounded  and  killed,  is  above  what  could  have  been 
expected  (v.  24,  8).  Riistow  and  Kochlj  (p.  273)  state  that  in  modem 
battles,  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is  from  8 :  1  to 
10:  1. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  8;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  16.  Aristobulns  (apud  Plutarch. 
L  c)  said  that  there  were  slain,  among  the  companions  of  Alexander  (ra)v 
wepi  Tbv  ^AXifyivdpov)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine  were  infantry 
This  coincides  with  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twenty-five  companions 
Df  the  cavalry,  slain. 
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Bent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies  selected  frooL  the  spoi^ 
to  be  dedicated  to  Ath^n^  in  the  acropolis  with  this  inseripticw 
—  '^  Alexander  son  of  Philip^  and  the  Greeks,  except  the  Laoe- 
da&moniaDS  {present  these  offerin^^  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foiv 
eigners  inhabiting  Asia."^  Though  the  Tote  to  which  Alexan- 
der appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspiration,  and 
granted  only  a  sanction  which  could  not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he 
found  satisfaction  in  clothing  his  own  self-aggrandizing  impulse 
under  the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenic  purpose :  which  was 
at  the  same  time  useftil,  as  strengthening  his  hold  upon  the 
Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons  competent,  either  a»  officers 
or  soldiers,  to  uphold  the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  con- 
quests were  the  extincti<Mi  of  genuine  Hettenism,  though  they 
diffused  an  exterif(»r  yamish  of  it,  and  especially  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, over  mudi  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian  interesis 
lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  oi  the  Gramkus,  brought  on  by  Arsites  and  the 
other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memnon,  was  mweover 
BO  unskilfully  fought  by  them,  that  the  gallantry  of  tiieir  infan- 
tay,  the  most  formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in 
the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  use.  The  bat^,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;  ^  the 
infantry  was  left  to  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking  than  thai 
of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe 
was  enhanced  by  two  accompanying  eireumstanoes ;  first,  by  Hm 
number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished,  realizing  almost  the 
wailings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  Persse  of 
^schylus,*  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  —  next,  by  the  chivalrous 
and  successful  prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the 
Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  melee^  hyl 


1  Arrian,  i.  16,  10,  11. 

'  Arrian  usnally  calls  the  battle  of  the  Granikaa  an  iKtcoftaxta  'i  17, 10 
and  elsewhere). 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  month  Tborgelioa :  probo:  y  die  HP 
ginning  of  May  (Platarch,  Camillas,  Id). 

'  JEschylus,  Fers.  950  seqg. 
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killed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploita, 
impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imag^ 
ination  of  contemporaries. 

Seyeral  of  the  neighboring  Mjsian  mountaineers,  though  mn^ 
tinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  down  to  make  submission 
to  him,  and  were  permitted  to  occupj  their  lands  under  the  same 
tribute  as  they  had  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  troops  had  served  with  the 
Persians,  surrendered  and  obtained  their  pardon ;  Alexander  ad- 
mitting the  plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint  He 
then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the  stronghold  and 
chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a  con- 
siderable treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of  Phrygia  thus 
SbLL  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was  appointed  to  be  adminia- 
tered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf  levying  the  same  amount  of  tri- 
bute as  had  been  paid  before.^  He  himself  then  marched,  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Sardis  —  the 
chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  station  of  the  Persians  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of  Sardis  —  situated  on  a  lofty  and 
steep  rock  projecting  from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple 
wall  with  an  adequate  garrison  —  was  accounted  impregnable, 
and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by  anything  less  than 
a  long  blockade,'  which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  and  the  operations  of  Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  that  when 
he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis,  he  met  not  only  a  depu- 
tation of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
dtadel,  Mithrines.  The  town,  citadel,  garrison,  and  treasure 
were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow.  Fortunately  for 
Alexander,  there  were  not  in  Asia  any  Persian  governors  of 
courage  and  fidelity  such  as  had  been  displayed  by  Maskames 


'  Arrian,  i.  17, 1,  2. 

*  About  the  almost  impregnable  fortifications  and  position  of  Sardis,  see 
Polybins,  yii.  15-18 ,  Herod,  i.  84.    It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against 
Antiochos  III.  (b.  g.  216),  and  was  taken  at  last  only  by  the  extreme  caM 
iMsneM  of  the  defenders ,  even  then  the  citadel  was  still  held. 

i* 
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and  Boges  after  the  repnlse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.^  Alexan- 
der treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honor,  granted  ^edom 
to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with  the  nse 
of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  g£  Sardis  by  Mithrines 
was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the 
citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  prodigioos 
strength ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an  acquisition,  and 
giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on 
the  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  sit- 
uated. He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  witli  a  gar- 
rison of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos;  Asander,  satrap  of  the 
country ;  and  Nikias,  collector  of  tribute.*  The  freedom  granted 
to  the  Lydians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  ex 
onerate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  of  HeUea- 
pontine  Fhrygia  —  and  Alexander  scm  of  Aeropus,  who  had 
been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  to  the  command  of  the  Theflh 
salian  cavahy  —  to  attack  Atameus  and  the  district  belonging  to 
Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus,  which  he  reached  cm  the 
fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and  at  Miletus — the  two  princi- 
pal strongholds  of  the  Persians  on  the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the 
interior  —  the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the  Granikus  had  strudL 
unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor  of  the  Persian  gap- 
rison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Miletus,  sent  letters  to  Alexander 
offering  to  surrender  the  town  on  his  approach ;  while  the  garri- 
son at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  got  on 
board  two  triremes  in  the  harbor,  and  fled.  It  appears  that 
there  had  been  recently  a  political  revoluticm  in  the  town,  ccm- 
ducted  by  Syrphax  and  other  leaders,  who  had  established  an 
oligarchical  government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis, overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of  Macedon  dedicated 
therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator 
in  the  agora.*     Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned  by  their 


*  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 

*  Arrian,  i.  17,  5-9  j  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 

'  Arrian,  i.  17, 12.    Respecting  these  commotions  at  Sphesus,  which  hai 
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IpMrriflon,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Menuumy  who  how* 
ever  was  jet  at  a  distance.  Alexander  entered  the  town  without 
resistance,  restored  the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  consti- 
tution, and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the  Per^ 
sians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Sjrphaz 
and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  from  whence  they 
were  dragged  by  the  people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the 
same  party  would  have  been  despatched,  had  not  the  popular 
vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander;  who  displayed  an 
honorable  and  prudent  moderation.^ 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in  ommui* 
nication  with  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Nikanor ;  and  re* 
oeived  propositions  of  surrender  from  the  two  neighboring  inland 
cities,  Magnesia  and  Tralleis*  To  occupy  these  cities,  he  de- 
spatched Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them  Maoedonians) 
and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry ;  while  he  at  the  same  tiae 
sent  Antimachns  with  an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  directioii,  ID 
liberate  the  various  cities  of  JBolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This  offi- 
cer was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of  them  the  ruling  ott* 
garchy,  which  acted  with  a  mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrament 
of  Persian  .supremacy  —  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute.  He  hin^ 
self — after  taking  part  in  a  solenm  festival  and  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle 
array  —  marched  southward  towards  Miletus;  his  fleet  under 
Nikanor  proceeding  thitiier  by  sea.^  He  expected  probably  to 
enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But  his  hopes 
were  disappointed :  Hegesistratus,  commander  of  the  garrison  in 
that  town,  though  under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  offer  submission,  had  now  altered  his 
tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,' 


preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  no  information :  nor  are  ws 
told  who  Heropythns  was  or  under  what  circumstances  he  had  liberated 
Ephesus.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  these  facts,  as  illustratiiig 
the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  previona  to  Alexander's  invasioa. 

'  Arrian,  i   17,  10-13. 
'Arrian,  i.  18,  5,6. 
*  Arrian,  i  18, 10-?S 
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four  hundred  sail  of  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with 
well-trained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  pre- 
vented Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  now  afforded  the  only 
hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  his  conquests.  What 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at 
the  Grauikus,  we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled,  along 
with  Memnon,  to  Miletus ;  ^  and  they  were  probably  disposed, 
under  the  present  desperate  circumstances,  to  accept  the  com- 
mand of  Memnon  as  their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had 
despised  his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Whether  the 
(owns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atameus  had  attempted  any 
resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do  not  know.  His  inter- 
ests however  were  so  closely  identified  with  those  of  Persia,  that 
he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  boscages,  to  induce  Da- 
rius to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of  the  war.  (hv 
ders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent  down  by  that  prince ;  *  but 
at  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under 
the  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.  Three  days 
before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  admiral,  with  his 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of 
Lad§,  which  commanded  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Alexander 
found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated,  and  took  it  without 
resistance.  He  was  making  preparations  to  besiege  the  inner 
dty,  and  had  already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island 
of  Lad^,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in  sight,  but 
found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take  moorings 
under  the  neighboring  promontory  of  MykaJ^.  Unwilling  to 
abandon  without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio  ad- 
vised Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself  to  share  the 
hazard  aboard.  But  Alexander  disapproved  the  proposition,  af- 
firming that  his  fleet  was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  num- 
bers ;  that  the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on  shipboard ;  and  that  a  naval  defeat  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  insurrection  in  Greece.     Besides  debating  such  prudeQ:< 


•  IHodor.  xWi  22.  *  Diodoft  xtu.  23. 
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tU  reasons,  Alexander  and  Parmenio  also  di&red  aboat  die  !•• 
ligioos  promise  of  the  case.  On  the  searshorey  near  the  stem  of 
the  Macedonian  ships,  Pannenio  had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled 
him  with  confidence  that  the  ships  would  prove  victorioos.  Bui 
Alexander  contended  that  this  interpretation  was  inoofiect 
Though  the  eagle  doubtless  promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had 
been  seen  on  land — and  therefore  his  victories  would  be  on 
land :  hence  the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome  the 
Persian  fleet,  hj  means  of  land-operations.^  This  part  of  the 
debate,  between  two  practical  militarj  men  of  ability,  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it  does,  not  <Mily  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the  pliancy  of  the 
interpretative  process,  lending  itself  equally  well  to  inferenoes 
totally  opposite.  The  difference  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull- 
witted  prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or 
mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very  material  importance  in 
the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Miletus,  repu- 
dieting  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  to  him  by  a  Milesian  dtixeo 
named  Glankippus  —  that  the  dly  should  be  neutral  and  open  to 
liim  as  well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikanor  occu- 
pied the  harbor,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  threatening  demonstrations  from  the  water's  edge; 
while  he  himself  brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walk^ 
ebock  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and  then  stormed  the 
city.  The  Milesians,  with  the  Grecian  mercenary  garriscm,  made 
a  brave  defence,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  lliem  were  slain,  and  there  was  ne 
way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into  little  boats,  or  swimming 
off  upcm  the  hollow  of  the  shield.  £ven  of  these  fugitives,  most 
part  were  killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes ;  but 
a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on  to  an  isolated  rock 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  there  prepared  to  sell  tiieir  lives 
dearly.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly  nuis- 
ters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the  merce* 
naries  on  the  rock,  taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a 
landing  upcm  it.     But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  ft 

■  Aniaii.  i  1S»  9-15  ,  L  SO,  t. 
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desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to  terms  of  cs^ito* 
lation,  and  received  them  into  his  own  service.*  To  the  surviv- 
mg  Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  citj,  while 
he  caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  ^m  the  neighboring  promontory 
of  Mykald,  was  compelled  to  witness,  without  being  able  to  pre- 
vent, the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Ha- 
likamassus.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution 
of  disbanding  his  own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing  more  than  he 
could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
in  open  sea.  He  calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts 
on  land-operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast,  he 
should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all  effective  hold  on  Asia 
Minor,  and  ensure  that  country  to  himself.  He  therefore  paid 
off  all  the  ships,  retsdning  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  transport.^ 

Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  northward 
of  Miletus — ^including  the  Ionic  and^olic  cities  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Memnon  —  had  either  accepted  willingly  the  dominion 
of  Alexander,  or  had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.  Ac- 
cordingly he  now  directed  his  march  southward  from  Miletus, 
towards  Karia,  and  especially  towards  Halikamassus,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  that  territory.  On  entering  Karia,  he  was  met  by 
Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian  princely  family,  who  tendered  to 
him  her  town  of  Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him 
as  her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many  years  earlier, 
under  Mausdlus  and  Artemisia,  the  powerful  princes  of  this  fam- 
ily had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning  family 
intermarried  with  each  other  :  Mausdlus  and  his  wife  Artemisia 
were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being 
brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.     On  the 


*  Arrian,  i.  19  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20, 1-4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  of 
Biodoms  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent  his  battering 
engines  from  Miletus  to  Halikamassus  by  sea.  This  would  only  have  expos* 
ed  them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet.  We  shall  see  that  Alexandei 
reorganized  his  entire  fleet  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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intii  of  Idrieufly  lus  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  HnTiknrnM' 
SOB  and  other  parts  of  Kana  bj  her  sorTiviiig  brother  Pixodi^ 
ms ;  though  she  still  preserved  some  strong  towns,  which  proved  a 
weloome  addition  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Fixodams,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  leading 
Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly  espoosed  the  Persian  cause, 
and  made  Halikamassus  a  c]4>ital  point  of  resistance  against  the 
invader.^ 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  cily  was  defended.  The 
Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither  frcmi  Miletus ;  Memncm,  now 
mvested  by  Darius  with  supreme  oonmiand  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
and  the  .^^ean,  was  there  in  perscm.  There  was  not  only  Oroo- 
tobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also  a  large  garrison  of 
mercenary  Greeks,  commanded  by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian 
exile.  The  dly,  strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art^  with  a  sur- 
rounding ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenlptwo  feet  deep,* 
had  been  still  farther  strengthened  under  thef  pn^nged  superin* 
tendence  of  Memnon ;  *  lastly,  there  were  twt)  citadels,  a  fiutified 
harbor,  with  its  entrance  fronting  the  south,  lAundant  magazines 
of  arms,  and  good  {nrovision  of  defensive  engines.  The  siege  of 
HahkamasBus  was  the  most  arduous  enterprise  which  Alexander 
had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at 
once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the 
land,  while  the  defenders  were  powerftilly  aided  from  seaward  by 
the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous  crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north  or  north- 
east of  the  dty,  which  led  towards  Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by 
frequent  sallies  and  discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls. 
After  a  few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed  with 
a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the  western  side  of  the  town,  to- 
wards Uie  outlying  portion  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on 
which  Halikamassus  and  Myndus  (the  latter  £uther  westward) 
were  situated.  While  making  demonstrations  on  this  side  of  Hali- 
kamassos,  he  at  the  same  time  attempted  a  night-attack  on  Myn- 

>  Arrian,  i.  23,  II,  12  j  Diodor.  zvlL  24  ;  Strabo,  xiv  p  657. 
*Arriaii,iSO,  la 

'  Arriaa,  i  90,  5.    ^v/tiropra  rwra  Mifivuv  rr  abrdc  irapdv  in  «»D«a 
woptOKev^Ket^  etc. 
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dus,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  efibrt 
He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikamassus.  His 
soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by  movable  penthouses  (called 
Tortoises),  graduaUy  filled  up  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the 
town,  so  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of 
wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought 
up  close,  the  work  of  demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted  ; 
notwithstanding  vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians. 
Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering-engines  had  overthrown  two 
towers  of  the  city-wall,  together  with  two  intermediate  breadths 
of  wall;  and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  besieged 
were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner  waU  of  brick  to  cover  the 
open  space,  and  a  wooden  tower  of  the  great  height  of  150  feet 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  projectiles.  ^  It  appears  that  Alexan- 
der waited  for  ^e  full  demolition  of  the  third  tower,  before  he 
thought  the  breach  wide  enough  to  be  stormed  ;  but  an  assault 
was  prematurely  brought  on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the 
division  of  Perdihkas.^  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up 
single-handed  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and  slew  the  foremost 
of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to  oppose  them,  until  at  length, 
reinforcements  arriving  successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  com- 
bat took  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end,  the 
Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the  besieged  back  into 
the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion,  that  the  city  might  then  have 
been  assaulted  and  taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  be- 
forehand^ The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown ;  neverthe- 
less, bp;^ore  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had  already 
competed  their  half-moon  within,  against  which  accordingly,  on 
me  next  day,  Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this  ad- 
vanced position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within  the  circle  of  the 
city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were  exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from 
engines  in  their  front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on 
each  side  of  them.     Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was  made 


'  Compare  Arrian,  i.  21,  7,  8  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  25,  26 

'  Both  Arrian,  (i.  21,  5)  and  Diodoms  (xvii.  25)  mention  this  pxoceed 
ing  of  the  two  soldiers  of  Perdikkas,  though  Diodoms  says  that  it  occnr 
VBd  at  night,  which  cannot  well  be  tme. 
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miQi  so  much  impetuoeitj,  that  some  of  the  oovering  wicker-work 
of  the  engines,  and  even  the  main  wood-work  of  one  of  them,  was 
tmmt.  It  was  not  without  difficultj  that  Phildtas  and  Hellani- 
kns,  the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor  were 
the  besieged  finally  driven  in,  until  Alexander  himself  appeared 
with  reinforcements.'  Though  his  troops  had  been  victors  in 
these  successive  combats,  jet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who 
lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for  burial.  Such 
request  usually  counted  as  a  confession  of  defeat :  nevertheless 
Alexander  solicited  the  truce,  which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes.^ 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead  and  repair 
ing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  attack  upon  the  half- 
moon,  under  his  own  personal  superintendence.  Among  the 
leaders  within,  a  conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could 
not  long  hold  out.  Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance  of  preservadcm  con- 
sisted in  destroying  the  besieging  engines,  obtained  permission 
from  Memnon  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sal- 
iy.^  He  took  inmiediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  bum  the  engines.  At 
daybreak,  all  the  gates  being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown 

'  Arrian,  i.  21,  7-12.  '  Diodor.  xyu.  25 

'  The  last  desperate  straggle  of  the  besiegedi  is  what  stands  described  in 
L  22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodoras ;  thoagli  tlie  two  descriptions 
■le  yerj  different.  Arrian  does  not  name  Epliialtes  at  Halikaraassos.  He 
follows  the  Macedonian  anthers,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulos  ;  who  probably 
dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as  their  real  enemies,  treating  the 
Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  of  the  hostile  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
INodonis  and  Cartios  appear  to  have  followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian 
aathors ;  in  whose  view  eminent  Athenian  exiles,  like  Ephialtes  and  Chan- 
demos,  counted  for  mnch  more. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodoras,  that  Ephialtes  drove  back  tbt 
young  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle  was  restored  only  by  the 
extraordinary  effor'  i  of  the  old  guard  —  is  one  of  much  interest,  which  I 
see  no  reason  for  toistrusting,  though  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it  Cor- 
tios  (y.  2;  yiii.  1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  naming 
Atharrias :  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  narrated,  is 
lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  over  the  partial  reverses, 
obstractions,  and  losses,  cf  Alexander's  career.  His  authorities  probably 
did  so  before  him. 
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open,  sallying  parties  rnshed  ont  from  each  agaiiiSt  the  besi^ 
ers;  the  engines  torn  within  supporting  them  by  moltiplied  6iB 
eharges  of  missiles.  Ephialtes  with  his  division,  marefaing 
straight  against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main  point  of 
attack,  assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried 
to  set  the  engines  on  fire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  strength  than  for  valor,  he  occupied  the  front  rank,  and 
was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  good  array  of  his  sol- 
diers charging  in  deep  column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advan* 
tage.  Some  of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  a^ 
vanced  guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting  of  young 
troops,  gave  way  and  fled.  They  were  raUied  partly  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Alexander,  but  still  more  by  the  older  Macedonian  sol^ 
ckiers,  companicms  in  all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  ex- 
empt from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the  rear« 
These  veterans,  among  whcHn  one  Atharrias  was  the  most  oon^ 
spicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comrades,*  east  them^ 
selves  into  their  accustomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  witli- 
stood  and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Ephial- 
tes, foremost  among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the  rest  were  drip 
ven  back  to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines  were  saved  with 
some  damage.  During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where  the  besieged 
had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the 
ditch.  Here  the  Macedonians  were  under  the  command  of 
Ptolemy  (not  the  son  of  Lagus,)  one  of  the  king's  body-guards. 
He,  with  two  or  three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the 
severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at 
length  repulsed  and  driven  into  the  city.^  The  loss  of  the  be- 
sieged was  severe,  in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of  Halikaiv 


'  Diodor  xvi  27  ,  Curtins,  v   1   viii.  2 ai  ydp  npeafivratoi  tw  Mo- 

lU^QVi^v,  6iii  fAiv  T^v  iiXiKiav  dnoXekvpievQi  tuv  Kivdinrnv^  avvtorparevuevoi 
di  ^lAi^rirv.....  -..roic  f^v  fvyofiax  voi  veuripoii  irmpcof  iltveidioav  rifv  dvoV' 
Afiiavt  a^rrol  64  awa&poitr&tvTn  nal  awaaitiaavrtK,  ifnianfcay  ra^  6oKoi9 
rat  h^  veviKJiKevai,.,^^ 

'  ArriaD,  i.  22,  5. 
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oassos  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Orontobates,  satisfied  that  no 
longer  defence  of  the  town  was  practicable,  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  set  fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  tow- 
ers, as  well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  houses  near 
the  exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  awaj  the  troops,  stores,  and 
inhabitants,  partly  to  the  citadel  called  Salmakis  —  partly  to  the 
neighboring  islet  called  Arkonnesus  —  partly  to  the  island  of 
Kos.^  Though  thus  evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still 
kept  good  garrisons  well-provisioned  in  the  two  citadels  belong* 
ing  to  it.  The  conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  ?rind,  spread 
widely.  It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander, 
when  he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he 
fi)und  with  firebrands.  He  directed  that  the  Halikamassians 
found  in  the  houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself 
should  be  demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to  Ada, 
as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute.  As  the 
citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  re- 
quire a  long  siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in 
person  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them 
with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000  men  to  guard 
it* 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  Alexander  sent 
back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering  Parmenio,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  cavalry,  the  allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  wag- 
gons, to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  is  mountainous ;  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending 
nearly  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening  breadth 
of  plain.  In  spite  of  great  strength  of  situation,  such  was  the 
terror  of  Alexander's  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns  —  Hypar- 
na,  Telmissus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others  — 
submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.'  One  alone  among  them,  call- 
ed Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation.^  On  reaching  the  terri- 
lixry  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander 


'  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  27. 

'  Arrian,  i.  23, 11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  7 }  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 

"  Arrian.  i.  24  6-9  «  Diodor.  xyIL  28. 
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receiyed  the  surrender  of  the  Greek  maritime  citj,  Phasdiifl 
He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected 
and  garrisoned  against  them  hj  the  neighboring  Pisidian  moun- 
taineers, and  paid  a  public  compliment  to  the  sepulchre  of  their 
deceased  townsman,  the  rhetorician  Theodektes.^ 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phas^lis,  Alexander  directed  his  course 
to  Perg^  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which 
he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  lev 
eling  by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select  detachment,  took  a  road  more 
difficult  stiU,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea,  called 
Klimax.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this  road  was 
covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable ;  for 
some  time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong 
from  the  south  —  but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of 
the  gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought  on  a 
change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded  and  left  an  available 
passage,  though  his  soldiers  had  the  water  up  to  their  waist&' 
From  PergS  he  marched  on  to  SidS,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys 
from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  depre- 
cated the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which  they  were  allowed  to 
buy  off  promising  fifty  talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses 
which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian  king. 
Having  left  a  garrison  at  Sid§,  he  advanced  onward  to  a  strong 
place  called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries  to  aid  them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  re- 
pulsed a  first  assault ;  which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to  repeal^ 
being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had  refused  to  execute  the 
conditions  imposed,  and  had  put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Betuming  rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and  then 
marched  back  to  Perg^ ;  frx>m  whence  he  directed  his  course  to* 
wards  the  greater  Phrygia,*  through  the  difficult  mountains,  and 
almost  indomitable  population,  of  Pisidia. 

^  Arrian,  i.  24, 11 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  17 

'  Arrian,  i.  26,  4.  oiK  avev  tov  i^etov,  d>^  airoc  re  Koi  ol  &fi/^^  aMv  i&f* 
yovvTo,  etc.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Cartias,  v.  3,  22. 

Plutarch's  words  (Alexand.  17)  mnst  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexander 
did  not  boast  so  mach  of  this  special  favor  from  the  gods,  as  some  of  hif 
panegyrists  boasted  for  him  *  Arrian,  i.  27, 1-8 
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After  remaming  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long  enoagli  to  re* 
dnce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexander  proceeded  north- 
ward into  Phrjgia,  passing  by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanius  to 
(he  steep  and  impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaenae,  garrisoned  hj 
1000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Greeks.  These  men,  having 
no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians,  offered  to  deliver  up  the  for- 
tress, unless  such  relief  should  arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day.' 
Alexander  accepted  the  propositions,  remained  ten  days  at  Ke- 
hensB,  and  left  there  Antigonus  (afterwards  the  most  powerftd 
among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  1500  men.  He 
then  marched  northward  to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius, 
where  Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his  win- 
fer-campaign  was  concluded.^ 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR  PIKE. 

Thb  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried 
by  the  phalangite,  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  description  is  on  all 
pmnts  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself.  '^  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is 
Bzteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the  original  theory;  and  fourteen 
cubits  as  adapted  to  actual  practice  " —  to  di  r&v  aaQiaa&v  fAiye'&og 
iari,  xata  uip  rrir  i^  oioj[rjg  vno&Eaiv,  kxxaidsxa  nrn&v^  Tiara  6i 
T^r  agfioyrip  rrjv  ngog  rrjp  aXrj'&eiav,  dexareaauQmv.  Tovrcov  di 
tovg  riaaagag  dq)atQ€i  to  fiera^v  taiv  xbqoIv  diaa7i]^af  xai  to 
xaromv  arixwfia  trig  Tzgo^oXrig  (xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in 
theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean,  that 
fhe  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length ; 
when  on  service,  of  the  smaller:  just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
€rained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier  than  they  employed 
against  an  enemy. 

'  Curtiiu,  ill  1,  a  >  Airian,  i  29, 1-& 
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Of  die  later  taciio  writers,  Leo  (Tact  vL  89)  and  Constantiiie  P(» 
phyrogeQitufl,  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as  given  faj 
Poly  bins.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polyaenus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its 
length  at  sixteen  cubits  —  -ffilian  (Tact  c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits. 
All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some  other  authority  cott' 
enrrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none  state  the 
ease  ho  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Riistow  and  Kbchly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Eriegswesensi 
(p.  2S8),  authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient 
military  matters,  reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands. 
They  maintain  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupt  and  that  Polybius 
must  have  meant  to  say  ^at  the  sarissa  was  sixteen  feet  in  length  — 
not  sixteen  cubits,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor  do  I  think 
that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  sud  that  the  sarissa  of  actual 
service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weapon 
from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it  would 
be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  gives  the  actual  length  as  only  four' 
teen  cubits :  a  very  material  difference.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  these  authors  —  that  corruption  of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits 
where  we  ought  to  have  read  feetj  —  it  will  follow  that  the  length  at 
the  sarissa,  as  given  by  Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen 
feet.  Now  this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in 
which  its  prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  soldier  —  and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he  had  two  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  and  ten  pikes  opposed  to  him  (xviii.  18).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  at  all  :  for  Polybius  expressly  says  that  the 
Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was  drawn  up  in 
order,  required,  when  fighting,  an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an  u> 
ereased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  hini  and  on  each 
nde  of  him  (xd^aafia  xal  didataaiv  aXhjkcov  sxeip  deijaei  tovs  Sp* 
dgctg  ikdj^iazop  tgai^  nodag  xaj  intatatrjv  aal  noLQaarai'qv)  in 
order  to  allow  full  play  for  his  sword  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  per- 
fectly true  that  each  Roman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to 
attack  the  phalanx,  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and 
had  ten  pikes  to  deal  willi. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of  cvh 
bits,  really  meant  feet,  because  (cap.  12)  he  spesJ^s  of  three  feet  ai 
the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are 
clearly  made  equal  to  tu)o  cubits.  His  computation  will  not  come  right» 
If  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it ' 
that  lihe  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  tweuty-oie  ieet 
in  lei^tih.    Now  Folybius  had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on 
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•neh  a  point  He  was  above  thirty  yeara  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last 
war  <^  the  Bomans  against  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  in  which  war 
he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  sod 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work 
on  the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though 
Irue  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion  — 
which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Riistow  and  Kbchly 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable,  ex< 
eept  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolutions. 
But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  is 
always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39,  *^  Erant  pleraque  silvestria  circa, 
mcommoda  phalangi  maxime  Macedonum  :  quae,  nbi  ubi  prcelongi$ 
hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo 
opus  est)  nullius  admodum  usus  est"  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv.  40, 41, 
where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we 
dnd,  '*  Si  carptim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  imniobilem  longitudine  ei 
gravitate  hastam  cogas,  confusa  strue  implicatur  . "   also  xxxiii.  8,  9 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  had 
$0  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried  a  pik9 
fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short  sword  ^  he  does  not  mention  a 
shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7, 15).  This  is  a 
length  greater  than  whatPolybius  ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian 
pludangite.  The  Mosynoeki  defended  their  citadel  ^  with  pikes  so  long 
and  thick  tiuit  a  man  could  hardly  carry  them  "  (Anabas.  v.  4,  25). 
In  the  IHad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard  upon  the  Greek  ships, 
and  seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described  as  planting  himself 
upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  ofi*  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting-pike  of 
twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  in  length  (t^varov  vavfjiaxov  h 
naXa/irjaiv  —  dvafxaisixofflnr^x^y  Iliad,  xv.  678).  The  spear  of  Hek- 
tor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length  —  intended  to  be  hurled 
(Siad,  vi.  319  ;  viii.  494)  — the  reading  is  not  settled,  whether  eyxos 

•X  kpdExaTiijxVt  or  fyx^^  ^X^^  dexdnr^x^- 

The  Swiss  in&ntry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four 
first  ranks,  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment 
•—either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving  double  pay.  The  length 
and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at  arms  :  they  were  irresistible  in  front, 
unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in 
the  length  of  the  pike  —  Macciavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell*  Alar 
magni,  Opere  t  iv.  p.  159  ;  and  Dell*  Arte  della  Guerra,  p  232-236), 
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**  Dicono  tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  e  possibile  entrare  tra  lora,  n^  acco» 
tarseli,  quanto  e  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  campagna,  h 
fkr  giornata  :  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagiiono,  e  poco  nel  difen* 
derlo  *  ed  universalinente,  dove  non  possano  tenere  1'  ordine  loro  del- 
la  milizia,  non  vagliona" 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

8EG0>)D  Al^D  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER^ 
BATTLE  OF  ISSUS  — SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

It  was  about  February  or  March  333  b.  c^  when  Alexander 
reached  Grordium ;  where  he  appears  to  have  halted  for  some 
time,  giving  to  the  troops  who  had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a 
repose  doubtless  needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  GU>rdian 
knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of 
rude  structure,  said  by  the  legend  to  have  once  belcMiged  to  the 
peasant  Grordius  and  his  son  Midas  —  the  primitive  rustic  kings 
of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  gods,  and  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel 
tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  complexity,  which  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie.  An  oracle  had  pron<Ninoed,  that 
to  the  persem  who  should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  fuD  of  ex- 
pectation that  the  conqueror  of  the  Granikus  and  oi  Halikamai^ 
SQs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot,  and  acquire  the  pn^ 
mised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot,  was  as  much 
perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  hinu  until  at  lengthy  in  a  fit  of 
impatience^  he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By 
every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  oi  the  problem,  thus 
■MVinf  good  bis  title  to  the  em^gm  of  Asia ;  a  belief  wlutk  the 
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gods  ratified  bj  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the 
ensuing  night.^ 

At  Grordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from  Atbpns, 
entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
Granikus,  who  were  now  at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian 
mines.  But  he  refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him  only  by 
their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred,  a  large  fraction  of 
them  would  take  part  with  the  Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  relax  his  hold  upon  their  conduct^ 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur.  Mem- 
non,  excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the  continent  since  the 
loss  of  Halikamassus,  was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  (during  the  first  half  o^  333  b.  c),  with  the  purpose  of 
carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Invested  with  the 
most  ample  command,  he  had  a  large  Phenician  fieet  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew 
Phamabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.  Having  acquired 
the  important  island  of  Chios,  through  the  cooperation  of  a  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of 
the  five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared  in  his  fa- 
vor ;  while  Mityl^nft,  the  greatest  of  the  five,  already  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  ac- 
cordingly disembarked  his  troops  and  commenced  the  blockade 
of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with  a  double 
palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  operation  he 
died  of  sickness ;  but  his  nephew  Phamabazus,  to  whom  he  had 
consigned  the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of  Da- 
rius could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures  vigorously,  and 
brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation*  It  was  stipulated  that  the  gar- 
rison introduced  by  Alexander  should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the 
column,  recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished  .  that 
the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius,  upon  the  terms 
of  the  old  convention  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that 
the  citizens  in  banishment  should  he  recailt^d,  with  restitution  of 
half  their  property.     But  PhamabMus,  as  .soon  a6  admitted^  via* 


I  Arrian.  ii  3,  Cnrtias.  iii.  2. 17;  Platarch,  Alrar  (8,  Jnnin,  ai.  7* 

»  Arrian.  i.  29  R- 
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Lated  the  capitulation  at  once.  He  not  only  extorted  contributionsp 
but  introduced  a  garrison  under  Lykomddes,  and  established  a 
returned  exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot.^  Such  breach  of  £dth 
was  ill  calculated  to  assist  the  ^u-ther  extension  of  Persian  influ- 
ence in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier,  Alex- 
ander's army  could  never  have  landed  in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  the 
acquisitions  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming, 
were  highly  important  as  promising  future  progress.  Several 
of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  the  Per^ 
sian  cause ;  the  fleet  was  expected  in  Euboea,  and  the  Spartans 
began  to  count  upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement^  But 
ail  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  decease  of 
Menmon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  but  also  his 
established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  ren- 
dered his  death  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Per- 
sians had  with  them  other  Greek  officers  —  brave  and  able  — 
probably  some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian  schemes. 
But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the  same  experience  in  the 
art  of  exercising  command  among  Orientals  —  none  of  them  had 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be 
invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld  against 
court-calumnies.  Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  yet  the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used, 
of  defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seriously  disturb- 
ing him  at  home.  But  with  Menmon  vanished  the  last  chance 
of  employing  these  means  with  wisdom  or  enei^.  The  full  value 
of  his  loss  was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom 
he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he  served.  The 
death  of  Memnon  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea, 
allowed  full  leisure  to  reoi^anize  the  Macedonian  fieet,^  and  to 
employ  the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland  conquest.^ 


'  Arrian,  ii.  1,  4-9.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  29. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  6 ,  Cortius,  iil  3,  19;  iii.  4,  8.  *'Nondam  enim  Memno 
Hem  vit&  excessisse cognoyerat  (Alexander)  —  satis gnarns,  cnncta  in  expe 
llito  fore,  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur.*' 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  91. 
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If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  cfwn  apeiations 
hj  tlie  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian,  he  was  jet  more  a  gainer 
by  the  change  <^  policy  which  that  event  induced  Darins  to 
adopt.  The  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
schemes  of  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Mace- 
donians on  land.  His  troops,  already  summoned  from  the  van* 
ous  parts  of  the  empire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still 
eoming  in.^  Their  numbers  became  greater  and  greater,  amount- 
ing at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous  host,  the  total  of  which 
is  given  by  some  as  600,000  men ;  by  others,  as  400,000  in- 
fimtry  and  100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and 
imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  anns,  costume,  and  lan- 
guage, filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  confidence  ;  especially  as 
there  were  among  them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Gre- 
cian mercenaries.  The  Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate 
and  sanguine,  slamulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in 
the  king  himself,  who  became  confinned  in  his  persuasion  that 
his  enemies  could  never  resist  him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria, 
and  India,  the  contingents  had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive ;  but 
most  of  those  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
oome  in  —  Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes,  Barkanians, 
Hyrkanians,  £[ardakes,  etc  ;  all  of  whom,  mustered  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops 
of  Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off  a  space  capable 
of  containing  exactly  10,000  men,  and  passing  all  the  soldiera 
tiirough  it  in  succession.^  Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of 
those  around  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelming  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  in- 
eapable  of  appreciating  the  real  conditions  of  military  preponder- 
ance,— accustomed  only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of 
numbers  and  physical  strength,  —  the  king  who  marched  forth  at 
tiie  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a  god  on  earth,  certain  to 
trample  down  all  before  him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  con- 


*  Diodor.  xviL  30,  31.  Diodorus  represents  the  Persian  king  as  having 
begtm  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  the  troops,  after  he  heard  the  death 
of  Memnon }  which  cannot  he  tme.  Tte  letters  must  have  been  sent  out 
before. 

'  Cortias,  iii.  S. 
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ceived  respecting  Xerxes,*  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxeb  re* 
specting  himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all  this 
turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  description  of  the  feeling,  given 
in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is  often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric. 
Yet  it  is  in  reality  the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men,  as 
opposed  to  trained  and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it  found  no 
response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Athenian.     Among  the 
Greeks  now  near  Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus , 
who  having  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Alexander,  had 
been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the  Macedonian  capture  of 
Thebes,  and  had  fled  together  with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians. 
Darius,  elate  with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from 
the  courtiers  around  him,  asked  the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in 
full  expectation  of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.    So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the  success  of  Da- 
rius, that  he  would  not  suppress  his  convictions,  however  unpal- 
atable, at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  they 
might  prove  useful.     He  replied  (with  the  same  frankness  as 
Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards  Xerxes),  that  the  vast 
multitude  now  before  him  were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  invaders.     He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treas- 
ures in  subsidizing  an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries. 
He  tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  com- 
mand.    To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and  offen- 
sive ;  in  the  Persian  coutiers,  it  provoked  intolerable  wrath.    In- 
toxicated as  they  all  were  with  the  spectacle  of  their  present 
muster,  it  seemed  to  them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity, 
to  pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with  Macedonians, 
and  to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire  could  be  defended  by  none 

'  Herodot.  vii.  56  —  and  the  colloquy  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus, 
yii.  103,  104  —  where  the  language  put  by  Herodotus  into  the  month  of 
Xerxes  is  natural  and  instructive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  pene 
tration  of  Cyrus  the  yonngei  expresses  supreme  contempt  for  the  military 
Inefficiency  of  an  Asiatic  multitude  —  Xenophon.  Anabas.  i.  7  4.  Gom« 
pare  the  blunt  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus  —  Xen.  Heilen.  yii.  i 
38 ;  and  Cyropaed.  viii.  8,  20. 
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Imt  Greeks.  They  denounced  Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who 
wished  to  acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to 
Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with  the  reply,  and  still  far« 
ther  exasperated  by  the  clamors  of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his 
own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
guards  for  execution.  '^  You  will  discover  too  late  (exclaimed 
the  Athenian,)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  My  avenger  will 
•oon  be  upon  you."* 

Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of  success  and 
glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  command  of  his 
army,  and  march  down  to  overwhehn  Alexander.  From  this 
moment,  his  land-army  became  the  really  important  and  aggres- 
sive force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  Herein  we  note 
his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  plans  of  Menmon  —  the  turning- 
point  of  his  future  fortune.  He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  they  might  have  been  most  safely  and  com- 
pletely executed.  For  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granikus, 
when  Memnon's  counsel  was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part 
of  it  was  not  easy  to  act  upon ;  since  the  Persians  had  no  very 
strong  or  commanding  position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333 
B.  c,  they  had  a  line  of  defence  as  good  as  they  could  possibly 
desire ;  advantages,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus,  barring 
die  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia ;  a  line  of  defence  (as 
will  presently  appear)  nearly  inexpugnable.  Next,  even  if 
Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Ki« 
likia,  there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian  Gates,  and  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Assyria  —  and  after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount 
Amanus  itself —  all  indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through, 
and  capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions,  against  the 
strongest  force  of  attack.  A  better  opportunity,  for  executing 
the  defensive  part  of  Menmon's  scheme,  could  not  present  itself; 
and  he  himself  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  advanta- 
ges would  not  be  tlu-own  away. 

The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after 

>  Cortiiu,  iii  2, 10-20 ;  Diodor.  xyu.  30. 
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receiving  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  Memnon*  Confirming  fjht 
appointment  of  Phamabazus  (made  provisionallj  by  the  djing 
Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched  Thymddea 
(son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of  Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the 
fleet  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorpo* 
rated  with  the  main  Persian  army.^  Here  was  a  clear  proof 
that  the  main  stress  of  offensive  operations  was  henceforwaxd  to 
be  transferred  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of  policy,  on 
the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  critical  turning-point  in  the  Greco- 
Persian  drama  —  because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave 
it  out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  the  secondary  points 
in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they  condemn  the  imprudence 
of  Darius,  for  coming  to  fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space 
near  Issus,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  be* 
yond  Mount  Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably,  granting  that  a 
general  battle  was  inevitable,  this  step  augmented  the  chances  in 
^vor  of  the  Macedonians.  But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no 
material  consequences  turned ;  for  the  Persian  army  under  Ds^ 
rius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  plain ; 
as  was  afterwards  proved  at  Arbela.  The  real  imprudence  — 
the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian  warning  —  consisted  in  fighting 
the  battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real  strength 
of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  defence  against  the  invader. 
If  Darius  erred,  it  was  not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open 
plain  of  Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a  pitch- 
ed battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered  by  Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it  affirms,  is 
not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits  on  various  occa- 
sions to  put  in  relief  the  really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by  those 
newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  sent  home  to  winter, 
and  who  now  came  back  with  reinforcements  to  the  number  of 
8000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessaliaa 
cavalry,  and  150  Eleians.'    As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  0i]& 

1  Arrian,  ii.  2,  1 ;  ii.  18,  8.    Curtins,  iii.  3, 1 
•  Arrian.  i.  29.  6. 
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fidendj  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  the  latter  half  of 
May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia.  At  Ankyra  he 
was  met  by  a  depatation  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  submitted 
themselves  to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that  he  would  not 
conduct  his  army  into  their  country.  Accepting  these  terms,  he 
placed  them  under  the  government  of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hel- 
lespontine  Phrygia.  Advancing  farther,  he  subdued  the  whole 
of  Kappadokia,  even  to  a  considerable  extent  beyond  the  Halys, 
leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap.^ 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander  marched 
southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.  He  reached  a  post  called 
the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near 
the  pass  Tauri-pylae,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the  regular 
communication,  between  Kappadokia  on  the  north  side,  and  Ki- 
likia  on  the  south,  of  this  great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending 
and  descending  was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rugged, 
sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks ;  and  -  it  included, 
near  its  southern  termination,  one  spot  particularly  obstructed 
and  difficult  From  ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the 
main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run 
through  this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it  must  doubt- 
less have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render  the  traf- 
fic comparatively  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by 
modem  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army.^  Seventy  years  before  Alexander,  it  had 
been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in 
his  march  up  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  Xenophen,' 

1  Arrian,  ii.  4,  2,  Cnrtins,  iii.  1,  22;  Platarch,  Alex.  18. 

*  Respecting  this  pass,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixix.  p.  20  of  the  present  His 
tory.  There  are  now  two  passes  over  Taaras,  from  Erekli  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  —  one,  the  easternmost,  descending  upon  Adana  in 
Kilikia  —  the  other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsas.  In  the  war  (1832) 
between  the  Turks  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  left  the 
westernmost  pass  undefended,  so  that  Ibrahim  '^acha  passed  from  Tarsus 
along  it  without  opposition.  The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the  eastern- 
most  pass,  but  defended  themselves  badly,  so  that  the  passage  was  forced 
by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  AH,  par  Cadalvtee 
•t  Bammh,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  easternmost  of  the  two  passes. 

*  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2.  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv  20. 
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who  then  went  through  it,  pronoances  it  absolutely  impracticable 
for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly 
persuaded  was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a 
fleet,  in  case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea  in 
Eilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and  great  indeed  was  his 
astonishment,  to  discover  that  the  habitual  recklessness  of  Per- 
sian management  had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest 
part,  while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men  abreast^ 
was  shut  in  by  precipitious  rock  on  each  side.^  Here,  if  any- 
where, was  the  spot  in  which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon 
might  have  been  made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was 
by  sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  was  not 
open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus  in 
Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  his  master  no  instnio- 
tions,  or  worse  than  none,  acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  oi 
his  enterprising  enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  On  the  first 
approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  soldiers  occupying  the 
pass  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared 
for  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  mountain-robbers.  Alex* 
ander  thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable  barrier, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.^  On  the  ensuing  day,  he  marched  Mb 
whole  army  over  it  into  Eilikia,  amd  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at 
Tarsus,  found  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames.* 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt ;  much  longer  than  he 
intended.  Either  from  excessive  fatigue  —  or  from  bathing 
while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  the  river  Kydnus — he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dan- 
gerous a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst  the  grief 
and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  filled  the  army,  none  of  the 
physicians  would  venture  to  administer  remedies,  for  fear  of  being 

^  Curtias,  iii.  4,  11. 

'  Cnrtias,  iii.  4,  11.  "  Contemplatus  locoram  sitam  (Alexander),  noii 
alias  dicitnr  magis  admiratas  esse  felicitatem  snam,"  etc. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrias,  47,  where  Agathokles  (sonof  Ljsimachus)  holds 
the  line  of  Taarus  against  Demetrias  Poliork^tes. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8  j  Curtias,  iii.  4.  Cnrtias  ascribes  to  Arsames  the  in- 
tention of  executing  what  had  been  recommended  hj  Memnon  before  the 
battle  of  the  Granikns  —  te  desolate  the  country  in  order  to  check  Alexaa* 
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held  responsible  for  what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  resolt.1  One 
alone  among  them,  an  Akamanian  named  Philippos,  long  known 
and  trusted  by  Alexander,  engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  pur- 
gative draught.  Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  be- 
fore the  time  for  taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  confidential  let- 
ter from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  let- 
ter, he  put  it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with 
the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swaUowed  without 
remark,  at  the  same  time  giving  Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and 
watching  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words, 
and  gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely  to  reas- 
sure him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating  the  calumny,  re- 
peated his  fiill  confidence  in  the  medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to 
abide  the  result.  At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make 
Alexander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to  death's 
door  ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing  effects  became 
manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued,  and  Alexander  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  army.'  A 
reasonable  time  sufficed,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
▼igor. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  forward  Par- 
menio, at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thessalians,  and  Thracians,  in 
bis  army,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  se- 
curing the  pass  called  the  Grates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.^  This 
narrow  road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred  by  a 

dor's  advance.    But  this  can  hardly  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  pio- 
oeeding.    Arrian's  accoant  seems  more  reasonable. 

'  When  HepsBstion  died  of  fever  at  Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards,  Al> 
ezander  cansed  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  to  be  crucified  (Pla- 
tarch,  Alexand.  72 ;  Arrian,  vii.  14). 

'  This  interesting  anecdote  is  recounted,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric  and 
amplification,  in  all  the  historians  —  Arrian,  ii.  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  31 ;  Platarcht 
Alexand.  19 ;  Cortios,  iii.  5  j  Justin,  xi.  8. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  produced  in  the  character  of  Alexander, 
liy  superhuman  successes  continued  for  four  years  —  to  contrast  the  generous 
confidence  which  he  displayed  towards  Philippus,  with  his  cmei  prejodg  ^ 
Bent  and  torture  of  Philotas  four  years  afterwards. 

'  Anian,  IL  5, 1 ;  Diodor.  xvU.  32 ,  Curtius,  iii.  7,  6. 

10» 
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doable  eross-wall  with  gates  for  passa^,  marking  the  origina 
boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Sjria.  The  Grates,  about  six  dajsf' 
march  beyond  Tarsus,^  were  found  guarded,  but  the  guard  fled 
with  little  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  himself,  con* 
ducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in  mastering  and  regulating  the 
towns  of  Anchialus  and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountain- 
eers. Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his  forward 
march,  he  advanced  with  the  infantry  and  with  his  chosen  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  first  to  Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py- 
ramus,  next  to  Mallus  ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Phi- 
Idtus,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the  Aleian  plain. 
Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Amphilocus  as  a  patron-hero,  was 
said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexan- 
der was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect  He  offered 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilocus,  exempted  Mallus  from  tribute, 
and  appeased  some  troublesome  discord  among  the  citizens.^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct  communici^ 
tion  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Persian  army ;  which  was 
said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi  in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Amanus,  about  two  days'  march  from  the  mountain  pass 
now  called  Bey  Ian.  That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian  range, 
forms  the  continuance  of  the  main  road  frt>m  Asia  Minor  into 
Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over  Taurus,  and  next  through 
the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  specified  (called  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea.  As- 
sembling his  principal  officers,  Alexander  communicated  to  them 
the  position  of  Darius,  now  encamped  in  a  spacious  plain  with 
prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry.  Though 
the  locality  was  thus  rather  favorable  to  the  enemy,  yet  the  Mace- 
donians, full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead 
them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well  pleased 
with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march  on  the  following 
morning.     He  passed  through  Issus,  where  he  left  some  sick  and 


'  Cyras  the  yoanger  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issas,  and 
one  day  more  from  Issas  to  the  gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria. — Xenoph.  Anab 
I.  4>  1 ,  Vol.   IX.  Chap  Ixix.  p  27  of  this  history. 
'  Arrian,  li  5,  1 1 
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woonded  under  a  moderate  guard  —  then  through  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from  those  Gates, 
he  reached  the  seaport  c£  Myriandras,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or 
Phenicia.* 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether  changed  his  plans. 
The  Persian  army  had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was 
now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got  posses- 
sion of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and  misceUa-- 
neous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  ha- 
rem, his  diildren,  his  personal  attendants  of  every  description, 
accompanied  him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a  certain 
triumph.  All  the  apparatus  of  ostentation  and  luxury  was  pr& 
vided  in  abundance,  for  the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees. 
The  ba^age  was  enormous :  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told, 
that  there  was  enough  to  fiimish  load  for  600  mules  and  300 
camels.^  A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  over  the  Eu- 
phrates, five  days  were  required  to  enable  the  whole  army  to 
eross.'  Much  of  the  treasure  and  baggage,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanns,  but 
was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was  eager 
to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
Bunply  to  keep  back  an  enemy,  whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he 
calculated  on  crushing  altogether.  Accordingly,  he  had  given  no 
(M^ers  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus  ; 
he  had  admitted  Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he  in- 
tended to  let  him  enter  in  like  manner  through  the  remaining 
strong  passes  —  first,  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  —  next,  the  pass,  now  called  Beylan, 
across  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected  and  wished  that  his 
enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight,  there  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The  move- 
ments of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and  unremitting,  seemed 


'  Arrian,  ii.  6.  •  Curtius,  lii.  3,  24. 

*  Cnrtias,  iii.  7,  1. 
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suspended.   We  hare  already  noticed  the  dangerous  fever 
threatened  his  life,  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  armj.     All  was  doubtless  re- 
ported to  the  Persians,  with  abundant  exaggerations :   and  when 
Alexander,  immediately  after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  for- 
ward towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue  the  west- 
em  portion  af  Kilikia,  this  again  was  construed  by  Darius  as  an 
evidence  ot  hesitation  and  fear.    It  is  even  asserted  that  Parme- 
nio  wished  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and 
that  Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so.^   At  any  rate,  Darius, 
after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  as- 
sured by  his  Asiatic  councillors  and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians, though  audacious  and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps, 
now  hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty  and  ftiU 
muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  to  resist  his 
attack.     Under  this  impression  Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance 
into  Kilikia  with  all  his  army.   Thymddes  indeed,  and  other  in- 
telligent Grecian  advisers  —  together  with  the  Macedonian  exile 
Amyntas  —  deprecated  his  new  resolution,  entreating  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  original  purpose.     They  pledged  themselves  that 
Alexander  would  come  forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and 
that  too,  speedily.     They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in 
the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially 
his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.     Their  advice,  however,  was 
not  only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian 
councillors  as  traitorous.^     Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens,  the  blind  con- 
fidence of  the  monarch.     The  order  was  forthwith  given  for  the 
whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount 


'  Curtias,  iii.  7,  8. 

'  From  ^schines  (coot.  Ktesiphont  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demosthenes, 
and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at  Athens,  received  letters  at  this  mo- 
ment written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that  Alexander  was  "  caught  and 
pinned  up  ^  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  ( if  we  may  believe  .^chines  )  wont 
about  showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  good  news  which  was  at 
hand.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8,  8)  also  reports  the  confident  anticipations 
•f  Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sanballat  at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  kht 
Asiatics  around. 
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Amanos  into  Kilikia.^  To  croes,  by  any  pass,  over  bqcIi  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanos,  with  a  numerous  army,  heavy  baggai^ 
and  ostentatious  train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  Qm 
regal  ^Eunily),  must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  taoiei 
and  the  only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of  ihrm, 
narrow  and  easily  defensible.*  Darius  followed  the  northemmoil 
of  the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  his  enemy 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  marchiag 
southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  southern  pass,  and  at- 
tack Darius  in  the  plain  —  Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia 
by  the  northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into  Mace* 
donia.3  Beaching  Issus,  seemingly  about  two  days  a^Bter  tfaej 
had  left  it,  he  became  master  of  their  sick  and  wounded  left  in 
the  town.  With  odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to 
inflict  upon  these  poor  men  either  death  or^  amputation  of  handa 
and  arms.^  He  then  marched  forward — along  the  same  road 
by  the  shore  <^  the  Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  fay 
Alexander — and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  PinanuL 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexander,  whom 
they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So  astonished  was  he,  that  he 
refused  to  believe  the  news,  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some 
officers  whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  a 
small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian  multitude  on  the 
shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then,  assembling  the  chief  officer^ 
he  conmiunicated  to  them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy, 


'  Arrian,  ii.  6 ;  Cartins,  iii.  8,  2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32. 

'  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4.    See  the  instmctiye  commentary  gf 

Mfttzell  ad  Cartiam,  iii.  8,  p.  103, 104.    I  have  given  in  an  Appendix  to 
this  Votnme,  some  explanatory  comments  on  the  ground  near  Issos. 

'  Plutarch  ( Alexand.  20)  states  this  general  fact  correctly ;  bat  he  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another  in  the  night,  etc 

*  Arrian,  ii.  7,  2  j  Cnrtins,  iii.  8, 14.  1  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages  back, 
that  aboat  a  fortnight  before,  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  from 
Tarsus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while  he  himself  marchei 
backward  to  Soli  and  Anchilaus.  He  and  Parmenio  must  have  been  sep* 
anted  at  this  time  by  a  distance,  not  less  than  eight  days  of  ordinary  man^ 
If  daring  this  interval,  Darins  had  arrived  at  Issus,  he  would  have  been  jiMl 
between  them,  and  would  hare  cat  them  off  one  from  the  other.  It 
Alexander's  good  luck  that  se  grave  an  embarrassment  did  not  occur 
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paiiating  on  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  a  battle  would 
now  take  place.^  His  address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  bj 
his  hearers,  who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.* 

His  distance  &om  the  Persian  position  may  have  been  about 
eighteen  miles.3  By  an  evening  march,  after  supj^er,  he  reached 
at  midnight  the  narrow  defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea)  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he 
had  marched  tw3  days  before.  Again  master  of  that  important 
position,  he  rested  there  the  last  portion  of  the  night,  aifd  ad- 
vanced forward  at  day-break  northward  towards  Darius.  At 
first  the  breadth  of  practicable  road  was  so  confined,  as  to  admit 
only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with  the  cavalry  following  the 
infantry ;  presently  it  widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge 
his  front  by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the  phalanx. 
On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus  (which  flowed  across 
the  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle.  On  the  extreme  righl 
he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  under  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and 
Amyntas.  Of  these  three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the 
general  conmiand ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth 
of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  sea  on  the 
left^  is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  about 
one  English  mile  and  a  half.^  From  fear  of  being  outflanked  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  to 
Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry, 
the  Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were  placed  on 
his  right  flank ;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  the  light  infantry.    The  Peloponnesisui  and  allied  cav- 


'  Arrian,  ii.  7,  8. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  7  j  Curtias,  iii.  10  j  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 

*  Kallisthenes  called  the  distance  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  zii.  19).    This 
■eems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybias  criticises  severely  the  description  g^ven  by  Kallisthenes  of  the 
march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  before  ns  the  words  of  Kallisthenes  him 
•elf,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  criticism . 
which  in  some  points  is  certainly  overstrained. 

«  Kallisthenes  ap  PoWbiam,  Iii.  17. 
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ally,  with  the  Thradan  and  Eretan  light  infantiy,  were  sent  on 
the  Idt  flank  to  Pannenio.^ 

Darius,  infonned  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  resolved  to 
flght  where  he  was  encamped,  behind  the  river  Pinarus.  He, 
however,  threw  across  the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and 
20,000  infantry,  to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  his  main 
force  behind  the  river.^  He  composed  his  phalanx  or  main  line 
of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites ;  30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  30,000  Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Eardakes,)  on 
each  side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men  —  not  distributed  into 
separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or  multitude' — filled 
the  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  On  the  moun- 
tains to  his  left,  he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act 
against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But  for  the  great 
numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he  could  find  no  room  to  act; 
accordingly  they  remained  useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and 

'  Arrian,  ii.  8,  4-13. 

'  Compare  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xiu  17. :  and  Arrian,  ii.  8, 8  Consider- 
ing how  narrow  the  space  was,  such  nameroos  bodies  as  these  30,000  horse 
and  20,000  foot  mnst  have  fonnd  little  facility  in  moving.  Eallisthenes  did 
not  notice  them,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  Poly  bins. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  8,  9.  Toaovrovc  ydp  kirl  fa^ayyof  <iirX^c  iSex^ro  r^ 
Xtitpimf^  iva  kraaaovro. 

The  depth  of  this  single  phaUmat  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied  Assuming  a  depth  of  sixteen,  and 
one  pace  in  breadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would  stand  in  the  breadth 
of  a  stadium  of  250  paces  ,  and  therefore  80,000  men  in  a  breadth  of  twenty 
stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  RQstow  and  Kocbly  (p  280)  about  the  Mace- 
donian line).  Assuming  a  depth  of  twenty-six,  6500  men  would  stand  in 
the  stadium,  and  therefore  90,000  in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is 
that  given  by  Eallisthenes.  But  there  must  have  been  intervals  left, 
greater  or  less,  we  know  not  how  many ,  the  covering  detachments,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some 
means  of  passing  through  to  the  rear,  when  recalled 

Mr.  Einneir  states  that  the  breadth  between  Mount  Amanns  and  the  sea 
varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half  (English)  and  three  miles.  The  four- 
leen  stadia  of  Eallisthenes  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one  English  mile  and 
three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  have  Oriental  armies  ever  been 
tndned,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity  of  march  or  array  —  see  Malcolm, 
Hist,  of  PeiBia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498  Yainey,  Travels  in  Egypt  an^ 
Byria^  ¥oL  L  p.  124. 
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Asiatic  hoplites ,  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve,  oi 
kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was 
thoroughly  formed,  he  recaUed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinarus 
the  30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across 
as  a  protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent  to  his 
extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground  was  found  unsuita- 
ble for  them  to  act,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cross  the  right 
wing,  where  accordingly  the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
became  assembled.  Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  fix)nt  of 
his  whole  line  ran  the  river  or  rivulet  Pinarus ;  the  banks  of 
which,  in  many  parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some 
places  by  embankments.^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  cov- 
ering detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  final  dispositions 
of  Darius,  he  made  some  alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his 
Thessalian  cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his  left 
wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or  sarissophori,  as 
well  as  the  light  infantry,  Paeonians,  and  archers,  to  the  front  of 
his  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  an- 
other body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the  general  line  to 
form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000  Persians  posted  on  the 
hill  to  outflank  him.  As  these  20,000  men  came  near  enough 
to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agrianians  to  at- 
tack them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills.  They 
manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so  easily,  that  he  felt 
no  dread  of  any  serious  aggressive  movement  from  them.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against 
them  a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the  Agrian- 
ians and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to  make 
his  ftx)nt  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies.^ 


1  ArriaOf  ii.  10,  2.  Kaliisthenes  appears  to  have  reckoned  the  mercenaries 
composing  the  Pers'lian  phalanx  at  30,000  —  and  the  cavalry  at  30,000.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  account  of  the  Kardakes.  Yet  Polybias  Id 
his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  that  there  was  not  room  for  an  array  of 
even  60,000  -,  while  Arrian  enumerates  90,000  hoplites,  not  inclading  cav- 
ahy  (Polyb.  xii.  18). 

'  Arrian,  ii  9  j  Kaliisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  1 7  The  slackness  of  this 
Persian  corps  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander  drove  them 
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Having  thus  formed  his  array,  ailer  giving  the  troops  a  cer- 
tain halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  (laoe, 
anxious  to  maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the 
enemy  might  cross  the  Pinams  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did 
not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the  uniformity 
of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within  bowshot,  when  he  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  hypaspists,  and  divisions,  of  the  pha- 
lanx on  the  right,  accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
quick  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the 
Persian  lefL  Unprepared  for  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of 
this  attack,  these  Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave 
way  as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.  Darius,  who  was  in  his  cha- 
riot in  the  centre,  perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion  ex- 
posed his  person  from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he 
caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all  speed 
ammig  the  foremost  fugitives.'     He  kept  to  his  chariot  as  long 


back— -a  material  point  in  reference  to  the  battle  —  are  notioed  bj  Oar 
tiiia,m.  9, 11. 

1  Arrian.  it  11,  6.  tb&df,  «f  elx^  ^^^  "^^^  ^f^foc^  oi^  roU  icpdrotf 
ifevye,  etc 

This  simple  statement  of  Arrian  is  far  more  credible  than  the  highly 
wrought  details  g^ven  by  Diodoms  (xvii.  34)  and  Curtins  (iii  11,9)  abont  a 
direct  charge  of  Alexander  npon  the  chariot  of  Darias,  and  a  mnrderoos 
combat  immediately  round  that  chariot,  in  which  the  horses  became 
woanded  and  unmanageable,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  overturning  it 
Chares  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander  had  come  into  personal 
conflict  with  Darius,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  wound  in  the  thigh 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the  letter  addressed  by  Alexandei 
to  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  th« 
thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many  others,  Diodoms  and  Cnrtiiit 
bave  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his  plan 
cf  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is  not 
improbable  (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  22),  and  was  in  fact  realized, 
iince  the  first  successM  charge  of  the  liacedoniaos  came  so  near  to  Daite 
m  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the  question  put  by 
JtolyMua  —  How  did  Alexander  know  in  what  part  of  the  army  Darius 
was  ?  —  we  may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of  Darius  would  doubt- 
less be  oonspicnoiis :  moreover  the  Persian  kings  were  habitually  in  1ii£ 
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as  tlie  ground  permitted,  but  quitted  it  on  reudtdag  eorae  rmgged 
ravines,  and  mounted  on  lKM*8eback  to  make  sure  of  esci^ ;  id 
sudi  tenor,  that  he  east  away  his  bow,  his  shield,  and  his  regill 
mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  given  a  single  order,  nor  to 
have  made  the  smallest  effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The 
flight  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
aiso ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen 
trampling  one  another  down,  in  their  effi>rts  to  get  through  the 
difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  him- 
self not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for  all  the  misceUaneouB  con* 
tingents  oompoeing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  commander;  bo 
that  afler  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give  any  general 
order. 

This  great  battle  —  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  a  ^reat  battle  —  was  thus  lost,  —  through  the  giv« 
ing  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  ie^  and  the  im- 
mediate flight  of  Darius,  —  within  a  few  minutes  after  its  com* 
menoement.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet 
apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behaved  with  gallantry.  When 
Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  forward  with  the  right,  under 
his  own  immediate  command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  oentie 
(which  was  under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  re» 
ceive  the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded 
and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus. 
Here  it  was  charged  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops 
in  the  Persian  service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ;  the  general 
of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus,  with  120  of  the  front  rank 
men  or  choice  phalangites,  being  slain.  But  presently  Alexan- 
der, having  completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left,  brought  bac^ 
his  victorious  troops  from  the  pursuit,  attaclred  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries in  flank,  and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
These  Grecian  mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retira 


eentre-^aad  Cyras  the  younger,  at  the  battle  of  Eiinaxa,  directed  tht 
attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the  person  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaza,  Artaxerxes  assumed  to  himself  the  honor  of 
having  slain  Cyras  with  his  own  hand,  and  pat  to  death  those  who  had 
fieally  done  the  deed,  because  thej  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch,  Artax.  16) 
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Ob  finding  that  Darius  himself  had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the 
field  as  well  as  they  could,  yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There 
IS  even  reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way 
ap  the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and  made 
their  escape  southward.^ 

Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea,  the  heavy- 
armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pinarus^  and  vigorously  to  charge  the 
Thessalians ;  with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until 
the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  left 
of  the  army  was  routed.  They  then  turned  their  backs  and  fled, 
sustaining  terrible  damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat. 
Of  the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in 
the  Persian  line,  we  hear  nothing,  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infan- 
try opposed  to  them.  Perhaps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into 
action,  since  the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  se- 
verely engaged.  At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general 
flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have  left 
the  field.3 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander  began  a 
vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction  and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives 
was  prodigious.  Amidst  so  small  a  breadth  of  practicable 
ground,  narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by  fre- 
quent watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found  no  room,  and  trod 
one  another  down.     As  many  perished  in  this  way  as  by  the 


^  This  is  the  sapposition  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  it  appears  to  me  probabl* 
thoagh  Mr.  Ains worth  calls  it  in  qaestion,  in  conseqaence  of  the  difficalties 
of  the  ground  southward  of  Myriandms  towards  the  sea.  [See  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  Essay  on  the  Cicilian  and  Syrian  Gates,  Journal  of  the  Geograph. 
Society,  1838,  p.  194].  These  Greeks,  being  merely  fugitives  with  arms  in 
their  hands  —  with  neither  cavalry  nor  baggage  —  could  make  their  way 
over  very  difficult  ground. 

'Arrian,  ii.  11,  3;  Curtius,  iii.  II,  13.  Kallisthenes  stated  the  same 
tiling  as  Arrian  —  that  this  Persian  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Pinarns,  and 
charged  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Polybins  censures  him  for  it,  as  if 
be  had  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd  (xii.  18).  This  shows  that  the 
critidsms  of  Poiybius  are  not  to  be  accepted  without  reserve.  He  reasons 
•8  if  the  Mfloedonian  phalanx  ooM  not  cross  the  Pinams  —  oonvertinf  • 
tffficalty  uito  an  impossibility  (ziL  38). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Cortius,  iii  11. 
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Bwoid  of  the  oonqnerors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemjr  (afterwaidl 
king  of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexander)  f8» 
ooonts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursoit  came  to  a  ravine  chewed  op 
with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge  to  pass  over  It*' 
The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a  November 
day  allowed ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun  till  a  late  hour.  The 
camp  of  Darius  was  taken  together  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  his  infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his  shield^ 
and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors ;  and  a 
sum  of  3000  talents  in  money  was  found,  though  much  of  die 
treasure  had  been  sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Pep* 
sians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and  100,000  foot| 
among  the  slain  moreover  were  several  eminent  Persian  graa* 
dees, — Arsames,  Rheomithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had  com* 
manded  at  the  Granikus  —  Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt.  Of  die 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150  horse  were 
killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  hf 
a  sword.* 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became  captive^ 
were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with  the  utmost  consideratioa 
and  respect  When  Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  par* 
suit,  he  found  the  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared  for  him.  Jn 
an  inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of 
women.  He  was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Darius,  who  had  leamt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  un* 
der  the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was  killed.  Alexander  imme- 
diately sent  Leonnatus  to  assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  livings 
and  to  promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  preserve 
the  regal  title  and  state  —  his  war  against  Darius  being  under- 
taken not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the 
empire  of  Asia.'    Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on  good 


*  Arriaa,  L  11, 11  j  Eallisthenes  ap.  Poljb.  xii.  20. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  Cnrtias  (ii.  11,  27)  says  that  the  Maoedo- 
nians  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  fanndred  and  Mty  hone,  Jrilledj  vHk 
604  men  woaoded;— Justin  states,  lao  fMrt,  and  150  hone  (zL  9). 

'Anrian,  iL19,8^fiom  Ptolemy  and  Aristobnins     OompAre  Ti'vior 
xvii.  36 ;  Cartins,  iti.  ll«  24 :  iii.  12.  17 
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uuthoriiy,  many  others,  uncertified  or  untnte,  were  reoounted 
about  his  kind  behavior  to  these  princesses ;  and  Alexander 
himself,  shortly  after  the  battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions 
about  ity  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  contradict  in  a  le^ 
ter.  It  is  certain,  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of  this  letter) 
that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the 
captive  wife  of  Darius,  said  to  be  the  most  beautifiil  woman  in 
Asia ;  moreover  he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  hei 
beauty.^ 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted  that  country  by  the  same 
pass  over  Mount  Amanus  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it 
— we  cannot  make  out.  It  is  probable  that  many,  and  Darius 
himself  among  the  number,  made  their  escape  across  the  mountain 
by  various  subordinate  roads  and  by-paths ;  which,  though  unfit 
for  a  regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found  a  welcome  re- 
source by  scattered  companies.  Darius  managed  to  get  together 
4000  of  the  fogitives,  with  whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and 
there  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force,  still 
in  a  position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  consisted  of  8000  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries  under  Amyntas  and  ThymMes.  These  men, 
fighting  their  way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by 
or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on  the  coast  of  Phe- 
mda,  where  they  stiU  found  the  same  vessels  in  which  they 
had  themselves  been  brought  from  the  armament  of  Lesbos. 
Seizing  sufficient  means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to 
prevent  pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
from  thence  to  Egypt^  With  this  single  exception,  the  enor- 
mous Persian  host  disappears  with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear 
of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force 
afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  acquired  by  the  vic- 
tors was  immense,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  cap- 
tives for  the  slave-merchant.   On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alex- 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  iyii  ydp  (Alexander)  ovx  bri  iupaKtic  &v  eiptdeiv 
T^  Attpeioo  ywalKa  ^  ^efiovXevjuivog  idelvy  aXX*  oitde  rdv  Xeyovruv  irepl  r^f 
tiuiop^iac  ai>T^c  irpoadedeyfievog  rdv  Xbyov, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  13,  2,  3 ;  Diodor.  xrii.  48.  Cortins  says  that  these  Greeks 
got  awaj  by  by-paths  across  the  moontains  (Amanns) — which  Aay  be 
tme  (Cnrtins,  iii.  11, 19). 

11* 
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ander  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with  three  altan 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
buried  the  dead,  consoled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  compli- 
mented all  who  had  distinguished  themselves.^ 

No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete  in  it* 
self,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  consequences,  than  that  of  Issos. 
Not  only  was  the  Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the 
efforts  of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of 
his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army  of  Issus  may  be  traced, 
re-appearing  in  different  places  for  operations  of  detail ;  but  we 
shall  find  no  fiurther  resistance  to  Alexander  and  his  main  force, 
except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Every- 
where an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admiration  and  terror  was 
spread  abroad,  towards  the  force,  skOl,  or  good  fortune  of  Alex- 
der,  by  whichever  name  it  might  be  called — together  with  con- 
tempt for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in  spite  of  so  mudi 
imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show  ;  a  contempt,  not  new  to  in- 
telligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds 
by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alexander  stood 
conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The 
fault  in  the  latter,  upon  which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was, 
that  of  fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a  narrow 
valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unprofitp 
able.  But  this  (as  I  have  already  obsen  ed)  was  only  one  among 
many  mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The  result 
would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle  been  fought  in  the 
plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus.  Superior  numbers 
are  of  little  avail  on  any  ground  unless  there  be  a  general  who 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distributed  into 
separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for  offensive  action  on  many 
points  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  de- 
fence, so  that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole. 
The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind  and 


*  Arriao,  ii  12, 1 ;  Cnrtius,  iii.  12,  27  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  40.  The  "  Ai»  AI- 
exandri,  in  radicibiu  Amani,"  are  mentioned  bj  Cicero  (ad  FamlL  xv.  4) 
When  commiJiding  in  Eilikia  he  encamped  there  with  his  anny  foot 
iays. 
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iSulfish ;  *  nay,  dmt  &ith,  tboagh  OTerweeaing  beforehand,  disap- 
peared at  onee  iffaen  he  ibond  his  enemies  did  not  run  away,  bat 
faced  him  boldly  —  as  was  seen  by  his  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pinanis,  where  he  stood  to  be  attacked  instead  of  executing  his 
tfareat  of  treading  down  the  handful  opposed  to  him.^  But  it 
was  not  merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  suek  a  manner 
as  t  render  the  loss  c^  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions 
been  ever  so  skilftil,  his  personal  cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field 
and  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nullify 
their  effect'  Though  the  Persian  grandees  are  generally  ecMi- 
Bpicttous  for  personal  courage,  yet  we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter 
again  exMbiting  the  like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like  incom- 
petence lor  using  numben  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon,  that  he  did  not  liye  to  see  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin  consequent  upon  itl  Tlie 
fleet  in  the  ^gean,  which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to 
Phamabazus,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mercenaries 
whom  Darif»  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  serioiis 
defeat  whi^  the  Persian  Orontobates  had  received  firom  the 
Macedonians  in  Karia,^  was  nevertheless  not  inactiYe  in  trying 
to  oiganise  an  anti-Maoedonian  manifestation  in  Greeee.  Wihale 
Phamabazus  was  at  the  island  of  Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes, 
he  was  visited  by  the  LaoedsNnonian  king  Agis,  who  preaeed  him 
to  embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he  oould  spare, 
to  seoond  a  movemeaft  projected  by  the  Spartans.  But  auch  ag- 
gressive ptans  were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-etriking  news 


*  See  this  faith  put  forward  in  the  speech  of  Xerxes  —  Herodot  yii.  48  * 
compare  the  speech  of  Achieroenes,  vii.  236. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2  xal  ravry  wf  d^Aof  tyevero  (Darius)  roi^  Jifi^*  *AXff- 
uvdptv  ry  yviiftf  6edm>Xuftevo^  (a  remarkable  expresskm  borrowed  from 
Thaeydides,  vr.  34).    Compare  Anrian,  it  6,  7. 

'  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  was  asked 
by  Bone  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether  he  thought  that  his  brother  Aita- 
serxes  (who  had  as  yet  Bade  no  resistance)  would  fight  —  ^  To  be  snve  ha 
wiH  (was  the  reply)  if  he  is  tin  son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis,  and  my  farothsf 
I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown  without  fighting  1 "  Personal -cowsrdice,  in  a 
kiag  «f  Persia  at  the  head  «f  his  aony,  seeoMd  inconoeivaUe  (Xeaophp 
Anab.  i.  7«  9)  ^  Arrian,  ii  5,  8. 
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of  the  battle  of  Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  lii  the  island  of 
Chios^  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Phamabazus  immediately  sailed 
thither  with  a  large  detachment  Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more 
than  a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  con* 
tent  himself  with  directing  some  operations  in  Krete,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  his  brother  Agesilaus ;  while  he  himself  remained 
among  the  islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  Au- 
tophradates  to  Halikamassus.^  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
afterwards  went  to  conduct  the  operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he 
had  oonsiderable^success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan 
towns  to  join  the  Persians.*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  victory 
of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  throughout  Greece,  and  formed 
a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at  least  a  temporary  quiescence. 
The  philo-Macedonian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the 
Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  an  em- 
bassy of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of  gold.' 

With  little  delay  afler  his  victory,  Alexander  marched  through 
Kcele-Syria  to  the  Phenician  coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his 
way  to  attack  Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had 
sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many  confidential  ofiicers, 
Persian  women  of  rank,  and  envoys.  Though  the  place  might 
have  held  out  a  considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without 
resistance  by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  governor ;  who 
made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey  away  the  treasure,  but  took  care 
that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .^  There  was  cap- 
tured a  large  treasure  — with  a  prodigious  number  and  variety 
of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  belonging  to  the  court  and 
the  grandees.^    Moreover  the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous, 


*  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4-8.  •  Diodor.  xvii.  48, 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  48 ;  Curtins,  iv.  5,  II.  Cnrtias  seems  to  mention  this  vote 
later,  bat  it  must  evidently  have  been  passed  at  the  first  Isthmain  festival 
after  the  battle  of  Issas. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  11,  13;  Curtins,  iii.  13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  15,  1)  — 
ifKiaci  KOfiiaavra  k^  ^afiaoKov  —  confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius,  that  this 
treasmie  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the  hands  of 
fngitives  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 

^  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Parmenio  to  Alexander  is  presenred,  ^ 
ing  a  detailed  list  of  the  articles  of  booty  (AthensDus,  xiiL  p.  607). 
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moBt  of  the  great  Persiaii  families  had  to  deplore  the  loeB  ol 
flome  relatiye,  male  or  female.  There  were  among  them  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  king  Odius,  the  predecessor  of  Darios 
—the  daughter  of  Darins's  brother  Oxathres — the  wives  of 
Artabazus,  and  of  Phamabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Men 
tor,  and  Baraine^  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child, 
lent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  There 
were  also  several  eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedsemon- 
ian  and  Athenian,  who  had  fied  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had 
thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  use 
their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The  Theban  and  Atheniaii 
exiles  were  at  on«e  released  by  Alexander ;  the  Lacedsemcmiana 
were  for  the  time  put  under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long. 
Among  the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble  name  and 
parentage  —  Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian  officer  of  that 
name.^  The  captive  Iphikrates  not  only  received  his  tiberty, 
but  was  induced  by  courteous  and  honorable  treatment  to  remain 
inth  Alexander*  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards  £rom  sick* 
ness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  effected,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
to  be  sent  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  volume*  that  the  elder  Iphi* 
krates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  grandfather  into  the 
regal  fiunily  of  Maoed<mia,  as  the  savior  of  their  throne :  prob- 
ably this  was  the  circumstance  whidi  determined  the  superior 
fiivor  shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  towards 
Athens  or  towards  the  military  genius  of  the  father.  The  differ- 
ence of  position,  between  Iphikrates  the  father  and  Iphikrates 
the  son,  is  one  among  the  painful  evidences  of  the  downward 
march  of  Hellenism ;  the  father,  a  distinguished  officer  moving 
amidst  a  drele  of  freemen,  sustaining  by  arms  the  security  and 
dignity  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  and  even  interfering  for  the 
fescue  of  the  Macedonian  regal  family ;  the  son,  condemned  to 

'Armn,  ii.  15,5;  Oartiiu,  iii.  13,  13  16.  There  is  some  diserepanej 
between  the  two  (compare  Arrian,  iii.  24,  7)  as  to  the  names  of  the  Laoe* 
damonian  envoys. 

*  See  abore,  in  the  History,  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Izzvii  p.  108^  VoL  X.  Ch. 
Izxix.  p.  251 ;  and  .£schines,  Fals.  Leg  p.  263.  c.  13 

Alexander  himself  had  consented  to  be  adopted  by  Aia  priacese  of  Karia 
M  her  son  (Arrian,  L  23,  ISI. 
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witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  bj  Macedonian 
and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  ex- 
cept such  as  could  be  found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince, 
whose  stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own  se- 
curity and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Koele-Syria,  Alexander  advanced 
onward  to  Phenicia.  The  first  Phenician  town  which  he  ap- 
proached was  Marathus^  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of 
Aradus,  forming,  along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbor- 
ing towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.  That 
prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval  contingent  among 
the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean ;  but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as 
viceroy  at  home,  despatched  to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a 
golden  wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with  the 
neighboring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The  example  of 
Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byblus,  the  next 
Phenician  city  in  a  southerly  direction ;  next,  by  the  great  city 
of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosperity.  The 
Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and  invite  his  approach.' 
Their  sentiments  were  unfavorable  to  the  Persians,  from  remem- 
brance of  the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceedings  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by 
the  armies  of  Ochus.^  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  botl 
of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus,)  were  at  thii 
moment  sailing  in  the  ^gean  with  the  Persian  admiral  Auta 
phradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his  entire  fleet' 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  previous  to 
his  onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  and  a  letter  from 
Darius,  asking  for  the  restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren—  and  tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king 
to  another.  Darius  farther  attempted  to  show,  that  the  Mace- 
donian Philip  had  begun  the  wrong  against  Persia,  —  that  Alex- 
ander had  continued  it  —  and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted 
merely  in  self-defence.  In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter, 
wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaiming 
himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge  the  an 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14, 11  ^  ii.  15,  8.  *  Diodor.  xyL45 

*  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8 ;  ii.  SO,  1.  Cnrtiiis,  iv.  1,  O-ltti 
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cfent  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then  alleged  various 
eompkunts  against  Darius,  wliom  he  aocused  of  having  instigated 
the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.  ^Now  (oontinned  he),  by  the 
grace  of  the  gods,  I  have  been  victorioos,  fint  over  your  satraps, 
next  over  yourself  I  have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit  to  me, 
and  mads  them  satisfied  with  their  lot  CcHue  yourself  to  me 
also,  as  to  the  master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffer- 
ing harm ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother  and 
wife,  and  anything  else  which  you  please.  When  next  yon 
write  to  me,  however,  address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of 
Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal  with 
you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with 
me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  Imd  do  not  run  away.  I  shall  mardi 
finrward  against  yon,  wherever  you  may  be.*^ 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result,  is  of 
importance  only  as  it  nuuks  the  chameter  of  Alexander,  witk 
whom  fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the 
luxury  of  life,  and  to  wh<mi  all  assumption  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings  —  every 
thing  short  of  submission  and  obedience — appeared  in  the  lig^ 
of  wrong  and  insult  to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative 
injuries,  on  each  side,  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The  real 
and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his 
message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis^  whidi  of  the  two  should  be 
master  of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  was  placed  almost  beycmd 
doubt  by  the  rapid  and  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among 
most  of  the  Phenician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Phenicians.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean  was  composed  of 
Phenician  triremes,  partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  firom 


*  Arrian,  ii.  14  j  Cartios,  It.  i  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  39.  I  giTe  the  sabstance  of 
this  correspondence  from  Arrian.  Both  Cartins  and  Diodoms  represent 
Darius  aa  ofiering  great  sums  of  monej  and  Uufge  cessions  of  tenitory,  in 
exchange  for  the  restitation  oi  the  eaptivea.  Arrian  says  nothuii^  of  the 
kivd.  *  Arrian.  il  12,  9. 
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the  islaiid  of  pTpruB.  If  the  PhenidaQ  towns  made  submissioD 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  seamen  woald 
either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  recalled ;  thus  depriving 
ihe  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining  arrow.  But  if  the  Phe- 
nician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as 
to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in  succession 
—  each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with  superiority  of  naval 
force,  and  more  than  one  of  them  being  situated  upon  islets  — 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that 
even  Alexander's  energy  and, ability  might  hardly  have  proved 
sufficient  for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
before  him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new 
accidents  and  effi^rts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus  spontaneously 
surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city,  and  when  the  example  was 
followed  by  the  still  greater  city  of  Sidon.  The  Phenicians, 
taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians ;  nei- 
ther had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one  towards  the 
other,  although  as  separate  communities  they  were  brave  and 
enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent 
feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause  above  men- 
tioned. Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon  whom  Alexander's 
march  first  came,  had  little  certainty  of  aid  from  his  neighbors, 
if  he  resolved  to  hold  out ;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  Alexander  not  less  than  the  impotence  of  Persia. 
One  after  another,  all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except 
Tyre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a  blow. 
At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed  as  philo-Persian, 
was  deposed,  and  a  person  named  Abdalonymus  —  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  yet  poor  in  circumstances  —  was  appointed  in  his 
room.* 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 
Tyre ;  the  most  powerful  among  the  Phenician  cities,  though 
apparently  less  ancient  than  Sidon.     Even  on  the  march,  he  was 

'  Cartins,  iv.  I,  20-25  ;  Jastin,  xi.  10.  Diodorus  (xvii.  47)  tells  the  storj 
as  if  it  had  occnrred  at  Tyre,  and  not  at  Sidon  j  which  is  highly  improb' 
able 
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met  by  a  deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  Tjri  ^  prince 
Azenulchus,  who  was  himself  absent  conmianding  the  Tyrian 
contingent  in  the  Persian  fleet     These  men  brought  large  pres- 
ents and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army,  together  with  a 
golden  wreath  of  honor ;  announcing  formally  that  the  Tyrians 
were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander  commanded.'     In  re- 
ply, he  commended  the  dispositions  of  the  city,  accepted  the  pres- 
ents, and  desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home,  that  he 
wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Herakles.     The  Phe- 
nician  god  Melkart  was  supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian 
Herakles,  and  was  thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.     His 
temple  at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity ;  moreover 
the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  Alexander  in  an  oracle.^    The  Tyrians  at  home,  after  delib- 
erating on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply, 
and  intimating  that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls 
either  Macedonians  or  Persians ;  but  that  as  to  all  other  points, 
they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders.'    They  added  that  his  wish 
to  sacrifice  to  Herakles  might  be  accomplished  without  entering 
their  city,  since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  blet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  narrow 
strait)  a  temple  of  that  god  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  than 
their  own.^    Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took 
note  only  of  the  point  refused,  —  Alexander  dismissed  the  envoys 
with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  resolved  on  taking  Tyro 
by  force.* 

1  Arrian,  ii.  15,  9.  <&r  iyvuKOTuv  Tvpifjp  irpcuTffeiVt  3,n  av  inayyeXy  AAi^- 
opdpof.    Compare  Cartios,  iv.  2,  3. 

'  Cnitiiu  {ut  supra)  adds  these  motives :  Arrian  asserts  nothing  beyond 
the  simple  reqnest.  The  statement  of  Cnrtius  represents  what  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  real  fact  and  real  feelmg  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  tme  that  Cnrtios  overloads  his  narrative  with  rhetor- 
ical and  dramatic  amplification  ;  bat  it  is  not  less  tme  that  Arrian  falls  into 
the  opposite  extreme  —  squeezing  out  his  narrative  until  little  is  left  beyond 
the  dry  skeleton. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11. 

*  Cnrtius,  iv.  2,  4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10  This  item,  both  prudent  and  pro- 
bable, in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 

*  Arrian,  il    16,    11.  ro»>c  fJtev  irpeafiti^  irpdc  ^py^  diriau  dir^wtfnffe^ 

YOL.  XII.  12 
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Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  diA 
Tyrians  as  foolish  wilflilnefis,^  have  not  ftillj  considered  how  much 
the  demand  included.  When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his  whole 
force  armed  and  in  battle  array .^  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  sacri- 
fice at  Tyre  to  Herakles  —  his  ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial 
attribute  was  force  —  would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array 
equally  formidable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been 
taken.'  The  Tyrians  were  thus  required  to  admit  within  their 
walls  an  irresistible  military  force ;  which  might  indeed  be  with- 
drawn after  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  but  which  might  also 
remain,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an 
almost  impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured  such  treat- 
ment from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it  from  a 
new  master.  It  was  in  fact  hazarding  their  all ;  submitting  at 
once  to  a  fiite  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befaU  them  after  a 
BuccessAil  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
l^rians  promised  everything  short  of  submission  to  military  oo- 
cupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could 
have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his  pur- 
pose, without  the  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The  great 
value  of  Phenidan  cities  consisted  in  their  fleet,  which  now  acted 
with  the  Persians,  and  gave  to  them  the  command  of  the  se&^ 
Had  Alexander  required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The  Tyrians  had  no 
motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as 
Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  belligerents, 
as  if  the  contest  were  still  undecided.^    Yet  rather  than  hand 


etc.    Cartios,  it  2,  5.    **  Non  tennit  iram,  cajas  alioqai  potens  non  era^* 
etc. 

'  Diodoms,  xvii.  40.  0/  6^  Tvpioi,  (iov^fuvov  tov  I3aaiki<j(  r^  'HpoK' 
Xei  T^  Tvpit^  ^voat^  irponeTiarfpoi/  duKuXvaav  airdv  rfft  e^  ri^  iroiUv 
tiaodov 

*  ArriaD,  i.  18,  4.  '  Arrian,  ii.  24, 10. 

*  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  Alexander  himself,  in  his  address  to  tht 
■nny,  inviting  them  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 3-8). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  16, 12.  Cmtnis  says  (iv.  2,  2),  '*  Tyros  fikcilias  aodaaUm 
Alexandn  aooeptnra  videbatiir,  qnam  tinpflntiiii."    This  is  representing  tht 
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•rer  their  dtj  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian  soldiery,  thej  re- 
solved to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander, 
impatient  of  opposition  even  to  his  most  extreme  demands, 
prompted  him  to  take  a  step  pdliticallj  unprofitable,  in  order  to 
make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and  crushing,  with  or 
without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy  and  in- 
telligent communities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  main- 
land ;  ^  the  channiBl  between  the  two  being  shallow  towards  the 
land,  but  reaching  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining 
the  dty.  The  blet  was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious 
walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the  side  fronting  the  main- 
land, reached  a  height  not  less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding 
solidity  and  base.'  Besides  these  external  fortifications,  there 
was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided  by  a  good 
stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provisions,  and  other  things  essen- 
tial to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians,  when 
driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  hopes  of  holding  out 
even  against  the  formidable  arm  of  Alexander;  and  against 
Alexander  as  he  then  stood,  they  might  have  held  out  success- 
folly  ;  for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy  any  attack 
made  simply  from  land.  The  question  turned  upon  the  Pheni- 
dan  and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyr- 
ian  among  them)  in  the  ^gean  under  the  Persian  admiraL 
Alexander  —  master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  Sidon,  and  all 
the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre  —  calculated  that  the  seamen 
belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home 
and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as  the 
victorious  potentate,   to  draw  to  himself  the  willing  adhesion 

pretensions  of  the  Tynans  as  greater  than  the  fact  warrants.  They  did  not 
refuse  the  imperium  of  Alexander,  thongh  they  declined  compliance  with 
one  extreme  demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
by  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  nnder  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice 
(Josephos,  Antiq.  Jad.  xii.  1). 

'  Cnrtias,  ir.  2,  7,  8.  The  site  of  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
•othing  in  the  least  conformable  to  the  description  of  Alexander's  time. 

'  Arrian.  ii.  18,  3 ,  ii.  21,  4  j  u.  22,  & 
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of  the  Cjprian  cities.  This  oould  hardlj  have  failed  to  happen. 
if  he  had  treated  the  Tjrians  with  decent  consideration ;  bat  it 
was  no  longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his  en^nies. 

What  pa^ed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates  in 
the  .^Sgean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that  Alexander  was 
master  of  Ihe  other  Phenictan  cities ;  next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Tyre  —  we  know  very  imperfectly.  The 
Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought  home  his  ships  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  city  ;*  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went 
home,  no  longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  d^ 
ies  had  submitted ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  loiter  before  they 
declared  themselves.  K  Darius,  or  even  Autc^hradates  witii- 
out  Darius,  instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  acta- 
aUy  did),  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it  offered 
to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated  —  the  Cypriot 
ships  might  not  improbably  have  been  retained  on  that  side  in 
the  struggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that 
their  Phenidan  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander  against 
Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  instruments  for  crushing  a 
kindred  dty.  These  contingencies,  though  ultimately  they  all 
turned  out  in  &.vor  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  Tyrians ; 
who  were  farther  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  firom  the  power 
ful  fleets  of  their  colony  Oarthage.  To  that  dty,  whose  deputies 
were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious  solemnities,  they 
sent  many  of  their  wives  and  children.^ 

Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet ;  the  Si- 
donian and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  o(Mne.    It  was  his  first 


1  Azemilchns  was  with  Autophradates  when  Alexander  declared  hostility 
against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10) ;  he  was  in  Tyre  when  it  was  captured 
(Arriun,  ii.  24,  8). 

'  Cnrtius,  iv.  2, 10 ;  Arrian,  ii.  24,  8 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  40,  41.  Curtiiw  (tT« 
2, 15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  Tyrians  to  invite  them  to 
peace ;  that  the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the  propositions,  but  pat  the  dep- 
uties to  death,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  mentions  nothing 
about  this  sending  of  deputies,  which  he  would  hardly  hare  omitted  to  do 
had  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it  tends  to  justify  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  conformable  to  AlexandWi 
temperament,  aflter  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Tyriani 
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iMk  to  construct  a  sohd  moie  two  hundred  feet  bruad,  reaching 
across  the  half  mile  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  islet 
He  pressed  into  his  service  laboring  hands  by  thousands  from  the 
neighborhood  ;  he  had  stones  in  abundance  from  Palset3rrus,  anc 
wood  from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though  prose- 
cuted with  ardor  and  perseverance,  under  pressing  instigations 
from  Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toilsome,  even  near  the  main- 
land, where  the  Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it ;  and  became 
fiir  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and  waves. 
The  Tyrian  triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
tecticm  devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers  in 
front  of  their  advancing  mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from  en- 
gines provided  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  unremitting  e^ 
Ibrts,  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came  nearly  across 
the  channel  to  the  city  waU ;  when  suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong 
wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles, 
which  they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the 
two  towers.  At  the  same  time,  the  fall  naval  force  of  the  city, 
ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  aU 
parts  of  the  mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the 
Macedcmian  engines  were  burnt,  —  the  outer  wood-work  which 
kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and  a  large 
part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.^ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  engines,  but 
also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew.  He  resolved  to  give  it 
greater  breadth  and  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more 
towers  abreast  in  front,  and  for  better  defence  against  lateral  at- 
tacks. But  it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while  the  Tyr- 
ians were  masters  of  the  sea,  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  enable 
him  to  take  the  town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Si** 
don,  fcfp  the  purpose  of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could. 
He  got  together  triremes  from  various  quarters — two  from 
Rhodes,  ten  from  the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mai- 
Ins.     But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisi- 

1  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19     Diodor.  xvii.  42;  Curtios,  iv.  3,  6.  7 
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lion  the  ships  of  the  Pheniciaa  towns,  Sidon,  Bjrblns,  and  Aim- 
dus,  now  subject  to  him.  These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had 
left  the  Persian  admiral  and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his 
orders ;  while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cjpnis  came 
thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerftd  fleet  of  120  ships  of 
war.^  He  was  now  master  of  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the 
most  part  and  the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph  —  the  last  real  and  eflfee- 
tive  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Persia.  The  prognostic 
afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by 
Alexander,  had  now  been  ftdfilled;  since  by  sucoessftd  operations 
on  land,  he  had  conquered  and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior 
Persian  fleet' 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equipments  and 
training,  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  pnt 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of 
eleven  days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Libanos,  whom 
he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though  not  without  some  personal  ex- 
posure and  hazard.3  On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander 
arrived  with  a  reiniwoement  of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome 
auxiliaries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then,  going  aboard  his 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order 
to  Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  flght.  Bat 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  consternation ;  having 
not  before  known  that  their  fellow-Phenicians  were  now  among 
the  besiegers.  Alexander,  having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians 
would  not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused  their  two  har- 
bors to  be  blocked  up  and  watched ;  that  on  the  nordi,  towards 
Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians  —  that  on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by 
the  Phenidans.^ 

^  Arrian,  11.  20,  1-4  ,  Curtlus,  iv  2,  14.  It  evinces  how  strongly  Arriak 
lOoks  at  everything  from  Alexander's  point  of  view,  when  we  find  him  tell- 
ing us,  that  that  monarch  forgave  the  Phenicians  and  Cyprians  for  their 
Adherence  and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  considering  that  they  had 
acted  under  compnUioii. 

'  Arrian,  i.  18, 15.  In  the  siege  of  Tyre  (four  oentnries  earlier)  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon  and  other  Phenician  towns  had  lenl 
their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq  Jad.  ix.  14,  2) 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ,  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24. 

<  Arrian,  li.  20,  9-16  ,  Curtins,  iv.  3.  11. 
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From  this  dme  forward,  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  oertain.  The 
Tjrians  ooakl  no  longer  offer  obstruction  to  the  mole,  whidi  was 
oompleted  across  the  channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  En- 
gines were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls :  movable  towers 
were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault ;  attack  was  also  made 
finxn  seaward.  Yet  though  reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive, 
the  Tyrians  still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gigan- 
tic was  the  strength  of  the  wail  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that 
of  the  northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's 
engines  could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on  the  south  side  to- 
wards Egypt  he  was  more  successfuL  A  large  breach  having 
been  made  in  this  south-wall,  he  assaulted  it  with  two  ships  man- 
ned by  <lie  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  him- 
self commanded  in  one  and  Adm^tus  in  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced  all  rounds  at  every  ap- 
proachable point,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  defenders.  Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed 
dose  up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges  were 
thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he  and  Adm^tus  rushed 
forward  with  their  respective  storming-parties.  Admetus  got 
upon  the  wall,  but  was  there  slain ;  Alexander  also  was  amoi^ 
the  first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  on  the 
wail  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  his  ships 
also  forced  their  way  into  the  two  harbors,  so  that  Tyre  came  on 
all  sides  into  his  power.^ 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance  had  become 
desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their  courage. 
They  barricaded  the  streets,  and  concentrated  their  strength  es- 
pecially at  a  defensible  post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of 
Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously  until  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  Macedonians,  incensed  with  the  long  toils 
of  the  previous  siege,  as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their 
prisoners,  whom  the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battle- 
ments. All  who  took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  HSrakl^  were 
spared  By  Alexander  from  respect  to  the  sanctuary :  among  the 
number  were  the  prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  thi 

1  Arrian.  ii.  23;  24 :  Cortias,  iy.  4, 11  j  Diodor.  cvlL  46. 
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Carthaginian  envoys,  and  some  children  of  hoth  sexes.  Tlie  Si- 
donians  else,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of  kindred,  and  mak* 
ing  partial  amends  for  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
capture,  preserved  some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.' 
But  the  greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  with  arms 
in  their  hands ;  while  2000  of  them  who  survived,  either  from 
disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were 
hanged  on  the  sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander.'  The  females, 
the  children,  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave-merchant 
The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been  about  30,000 :  a  total 
rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be  included ;  but  we 
are  told  that  many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage.3 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city  and 
consummated  his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  Herakles.  His  whole 
force,  land  and  naval,  fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the 
procession.  A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  to 
that  god,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  all 
the  toils  of  an  unnecessary  siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these 
free  and  high-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers^  What 
the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say.  The 
number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at  406,  which  must  be 
greatly  beneath  the  truth ;  for  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  be* 
sieged  had  prolonged  the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven 
months,  though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to  accom- 
plish it  sooner.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received 
and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius,  offering  10,000 
talents,  with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that 
Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  ^  If 
I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I  should  accept  such  terms, 

1  Curtins,  iv.  4,  15. 

'  This  18  mentioned  both  by  Curtius  (iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Diodoras  (xvii.  46) 
It  IS  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  found  a  place  in 
Ptolemy  or  Aristobnlns ;  bat  I  see  no  ground  for  disbelieving  it. 

'  Arrian,  iy.  24,  9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46. 

*  The  resnscitating  force  ci  commercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  fact,  tha^ 
In  spite  of  this  total  destrucr.on,  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy  and  flodi 
ifhing  city  /Strabo,  xvl  p    57). 
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ftBstead  of  plunging  into  fiuther  periL^  —  ^80  would  I  (replied 
Alexander)  if  I  were  Pannenio ;  but  sinoe  I  am  Alexander,  I 
nnst  return  a  different  answer.''  His  answer  to  Darius  was  to 
this  effect :  —  '^  I  want  neither  jour  mooej  nor  your  oessioo. 
All  your  money  and  territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are  ten- 
dering to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I  cboose  to  many 
your  daughter,  I  $hall  marry  her — whether  you  giye  her  to  me 
or  not  Come  hither  to  me,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  aaj 
aet  of  fiiendship."^  Alexander  might  spare  the  submissiye  and 
the  prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  competitor, 
and  his  language  towards  them  was  that  of  brutal  insolenoe.  Of 
ooorse  this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw, 
if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  be  had  no  chance  open  except  by 
the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  oi  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine^ 
and  having  aooepted  the  voluntary  suhnussion  of  the  Jews,  Aiex« 
ander  marched  forward  to  conquer  Egypt.  He  had  detennined, 
before  he  undertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the  mterior  of 
the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  oi  all  the  coast-lands 
which  kept  open  the  oommunications  of  the  Peruana  with 
Greece,  so  as  to  secure  his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility. 
His  great  fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against 
him  by  Persian  gold ;  ^  and  Egypt  was  the  last  remaining  pos- 
session of  the  Persians,  which  gave  them  the  means  of  acting 
upon  Greece.  Those  means  were  indeed  now  prodigiously  cur- 
tidkd  by  the  fe^e  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^.gean, 
unaMe  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet  of  the  Maoedoniaa 
admirals  Hegelodius  and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering  160  saiL^ 
During  the  summer  of  332  b.  c,  while  Alexander  was  prosecut- 
ing the  si^e  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the  impor* 
taat  acquisitions  —  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  —  which  had 
been  made  by  Memnon  lor  the  Persian  interests.     The  inhabit 


lArrian,  ii.  25,  5;  Cortios,  iv.  5.  The  answer  is  more  insolent  fai  te 
naked  simplicity  of  Arrian,  than  in  the  pomp  of  Omtiiis.  Fhitavdh 
(Alexand.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Diodoroi  al«>  giyei  theaiswv 
differently  (xvii.  54)  —  and  represents  the  embassy  as  coming  somewhat 
later  in  time,  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt 

•  Arian.  ii.  17,  4.  *  Curtinr  ir.  5. 14. 
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tants  of  Tenedos  invited  them  and  ensured  their  8U^oess;  those 
of  Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced  hj  Phama- 
bazus,  who  retained  the  city  hj  means  of  his  insular  partisans, 
Apollonides  and  others,  with  a  military  force.  The  Macedonian 
admirals  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to 
carry  it  by  their  friends  within.  Phamabazus  was  here  cap* 
tured  with  his  entire  force ;  twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed 
and  manned,  thirty  store-ships,  several  privateers,  and  3000  Gre 
cian  mercenaries.  Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Me 
thymna  —  arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant  of 
the  capture  —  was  entrapped  into  the  harbor,  and  made  prisoner 
There  remained  only  Mityl^n^,  which  was  held  for  the  Persiana 
by  the  Athenian  Chares,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men ;  who, 
however,  seeing  no  hope  of  .holding  out  against  the  Macedonians, 
consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on  condition  of  a  free  departure. 
The  Persians  were  thus  expelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing 
among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and 
Macedonia.^ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alexander  him- 
self directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way 
to  besiege  Gaza.  This  considerable  town,  the  last  before  enter- 
ing on  the  desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egpyt,  was  situated 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  upon  a 
lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled  with  a  high  wall ;  but  its 
main  defence  was  derived  from  the  deep  sand  inmiediately 
around  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast 
It  was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis,  with  a 
strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  provision  of  every  kind. 
Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit 
Alexander.  Moreover  his  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Macedonian  engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander  first 
surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  impregnable,  chiefly 
from  the  height  of  its  supporting  mound.  But  Alexander  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take 
Gaza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater  was  the 
charm  for  him,   and   the  greater  would  be    the  astonishment 


'  Cortiiis,  lY.  5, 14-22 ',  Arrian,  iiL  2,  4-8. 
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prodooed  all  anmnd  when  he  should  b3  eeen  to  hare  tri- 
umphed.^ 

He  began  bj  erecdng  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  cl>se  by  the 
wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering  engines.  This 
external  mound  was  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to 
iMtter  the  wall,  when  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison  over- 
threw the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines.  The  timely  aid 
cf  Alexander  himself  with  his  hypaspists,  protected  their  re- 
treat ;  but  he  himself,  ailer  esca4>ing  a  snare  from  a  pretended 
Arabian  deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the  shield 
and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a  dart  discharged  from 
a  catapult;  as  the  prophet  Aristander  had  predicted  —  giving 
assurance  at  the  same  time,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands.* 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the  engines  em- 
ployed at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea ;  and  caused  his  mound 
to  be  carried  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as 
to  render  it  approachable  from  every  point  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was 
250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1240  feet)  bioadS;  the 
loose  sand  around  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  mate- 
rials must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The  under- 
taking was  at  length  completed ;  in  what  length  of  time  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable  —  though  doubt- 
less thousands  of  laborers  would  be  pressed  in  from  the  circum- 
jacent country.  * 

1  Arrian,  ii.  26,  5  O/  6k  ni^x^^^*^^^^^  yvu/i^  awedeiKWvro,  dnopov  eivai 
3ig  iXeiv  rd  reixo^y  Aid  inffo^  tov  x^h^foc  oX^*  ^AXe^avdpi^  Hokci  alperiov 
eivaiy  batf)  iLnopcirepov  kKnX^^eiv  yap  roi>i  noXefilovi  rd  ipyov  t^  napaXoy^ 
iirl  /leyGy  koI  rd  /irf  iXelv  aiaxp^v  eivai  oi,  Xeyofzevov  If  tf  toUc  'KAX^vaf  Ktd 
^apeiov. 

Abont  the  fidelity,  and  obstinate  defensiye  courage,  shown  more  than 
once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  —  see  Poiybias,  xvi.  40. 

'Arrian,  ii.  26,  27  ;  Cartins,  iv.  6,  12-18,  Flntarch,  Alexand.  25. 

'Arrian,  ii.  27,  5.  ;(<*)/< a  ;f«vvi>i'a/  iv  KVKXt,)  iravT6^ ev  r^f  ir6- 
Af<ac.  It  is  certainly  possible,  as  Droysen  remarks  (Gesch.  Alex  des 
6rossen,.p.  199),  that  navroi^ep  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  literal  -strict- 
ness, but  only  as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  of  the  walled  circuit. 

Tet  if  this  had  been  intended,  Ajrian  would  surely  have  said  ;t^/iiira  in 
the  plural,  not  x^^f*^- 

*  Diodoms  ( xvii.  48 )  states  the  whole  duration  of  the  siege  as  twi 
months.    Th'^  seems  rather  under  than  oyer  the  probable  truth 
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Graza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-rams,  by 
mines,  and  hj  projectile  engines  with  various  missiles.  Pre 
sentlj  the  walls  were  breached  in  several  places,  though  the  de- 
fenders were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged 
parts.  Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general  assaults ;  but 
in  aU  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  the  Grazasans. 
At  length,  after  still  farther  breaching  the  wall,  he  renewed  for 
the  fourth  time  his  attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian 
phalanx  being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the  great- 
est emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.  The  ^akld  Neopto- 
lemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ;  but  the  other  divisions  mani- 
fested hardly  less  ardor,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its 
gallant  defenders  resisted,  with  unabated  spirit,  to  the  last ;  and 
all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed  soldiery  being  no  way  dis- 
posed to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment  —  the 
prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Batis ;  who,  having  mani- 
fested the  greatest  energy  and  valor,  was  taken  severely  wounded, 
yet  still  alive.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Leonatua 
and  Phil6tas  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  cast  upon  him 
looks  of  vengeance  and  fury.  The  Macedonian  prince  had  un- 
dertaken the  siege  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he 
could  overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.  But  he  had 
incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and  labor,  and  under- 
gone so  many  repulses  before  he  succeeded,  —  that  the  palm  of 
honor  belonged  rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the 
multitude  of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which  would 
Bting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added  the  fact, 
that  he  had  himself  incurred  great  personal  risk  and  received  a 
severe  wound.  Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger ;  which 
was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  appearance  of 
Batis  —  an  eunuch  —  a  black  man  —  tall  and  robust,  but  at  the 
same  time  fat  and  lumpish  —  and  doubtless  at  the  moment  cover- 
ed with  blood  and  dirt  Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to 
eyes,  familiar  with  Grecian  g3rmnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the 
2000  surviving  combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a 
Itill  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single  captiT«« 
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upon  wliom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict  a  ponighment  as 
novel  as  it  was  crueL  He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be  bored, 
and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them;  after  which  the 
naked  bodj  of  this  brave  man,  jet  surviving,  was  tied  with 
cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by  Alexander  himself,  and 
dragged  at  full  speed  amidst  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of 
the  armj.i  Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of 
ihe  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  copied  the  igno- 
minious  treatment  described  in  the  Hiad  as  inflicted  on  the  dead 
body  of  Hektor.^ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences operating  upon  an  inAiriated  and  vindictive  tempera- 
ment, stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read 
respecting  the  treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  EQs 
remaining  measures  were  conformable  to  received  usage.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  Gkusaeans  were  sold  into  slavery.  New 
inhabitants  were  admitted  from  the  neighborhood,  and  a  garrison 
was  placed  there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.* 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gkusa,  which  occupied  both  to- 
gether nine  months,^  were  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexander 
had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  ever  did  encounter  throughout 
his  life.    After  sudr  toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now 

1  Curtiiu,  iy.  6,25-^30;  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Yerbor.  p.  123-125  — 
with  the  citation  there  g^yen  from  Hegesias  of  Magnesia.  Diodonis  (xviL 
48,  49)  simply  mentions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,  bat  gives  no  details  of 
any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  aboat  the  treatment  of  Batis,  nor  did  he  probably 
find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobnlos.  There  are  assignable 
reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  disgraceful  to  Alex- 
ander. But  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  or 
contradicting  the  statement  of  Curtius ;  while  he  himself  recognizes  how 
emulous  Alexander  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles  (vii.  14,  7). 

The  passage  describing  this  scene,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hegesias 
by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  as  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  and  taste, 
has  the  merit  of  brioging  out  the  details  respecting  the  person  of  Batis, 
which  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and  aggravate  the  wrath  of  Alex- 
ander. The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer  does  not  diminish  his  cred- 
ibility as  a  witness.  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7. 

'Arrian,  ii.  27, 11.  About  the  circumstances  and  siege  of  Gaza  see  tht 
work  of  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  Philistaische  Kfiste,  p.  242,  Leip.  1852. 

^Diodor.  xviL  48;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  4. 
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eommenoed  (October  882  b<  o.),  was  ab  aflbir  of  holiday  and 

triumph.  Mazakes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  haying  few  Persian 
troops  and  a  disaflfected  native  population,  was  noway  disposed 
to  resist  the  approaching  conqueror.  Seven  days'  march  brought 
Alexander  and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hephsestion,  had  come 
also.  Here  he  found  not  only  open  gates  and  a  submissive 
governor,  but  also  crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  welcome 
him.^  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up  the 
river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by 
land.  The  satrap  Mazakes  surrendered  himself  with  all  the 
treasure  in  the  city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precions 
ftimiture.  Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the  Eg3rptiaa 
god  Apis ;  to  which  he  added  gymnastic  and  musical  matches, 
sending  to  Greece  for  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  he  sailed  westerly 
along  the  shore  to  look  at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in 
Homer,  and  the  lake  Maredtis.  Reckoning  Egypt  now  as  a 
portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the  business  of  keep- 
ing down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as  of  collecting  a  large 
revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by  his  extraneous  land 
and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  seat  of 
government  fr^m  Memphis,  where  both  the  Persians  and  the 
natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of  founding  a  new  city  of  his  own 
on  the  seaboard,  convenient  for  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia.  His  imagination,  susceptible  to  all  Homeric  im- 
pressions and  influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of 
Pharos  as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city.^  Perceiving 
soon,  however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself  ho 
included  it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the  adja- 
cent mainland.  The  gods  were  consulted,  and  encouraging  re- 
sponses were  obtained ;  upon  which  Alexander  himself  marked 
out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streetSi 


^Arhan,  iii.  1,3;  Curtia8,iv.  7,1,2;  Diodor.  xvii.  it 
'  Ciurtias,  iv  8,  I  ^    Piatarch,  Alexand.  26. 
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and  the  sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  gods  as  well  as 
Egyptian.^  It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the 
mightj,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria;  which  however  the 
founder  himself  never  lived  to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only 
destined  to  repose  as  a  corpse.  The  site  of  the  place,  between 
the  sea  and  the  Lake  Maredtis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy,  af 
well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce.  The  protecting 
island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of  forming  two  good  harbors 
for  ships  coming  by  sea,  on  a  coast  harborless  elsewhere ;  while 
the  Lake  Maredds,  communicating  by  various  canals  with  the 
river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  exportable  produce  from 
the  interior.^  As  soon  as  houses  were  ready,  commencement 
was  made  by  transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Eandpus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  be- 
fddes,  by  the  intendant  Kleomenes.3 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaie 
princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  population  during 
their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  reve- 
nues were  spent  groatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration. 
But  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any  pre- 
science of  such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place  from 
which  he  could  conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion 
of  his  extensive  empiro  all  round  the  ^gean;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substantive  impe- 
rial whole,  Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen  beyond 
mediocrity.^ 

The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished  the  four 
or  five  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  his  marok 
tlirough  the  sandy  desert  to  the  temple  of  2^us  Ammon.  This 
18  chiefiy  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adoration  and 


'  Arrian,  iii.  1,8;  Cartios,  iv.  8.  2-6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  52. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  793.  Other  authors  however  speak  of  the  salobrity  oi 
Alexandria  less  favorably  than  Strabo :  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des  Hist,  d* 
Alexandre,  p.  287. 

'  Pseodo- Aristotle,  (Economic,  ii.  32. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  S,4-9.    Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  11)  sajs  about  Egypt  under  the 
Bomans  — ^'  pr^vinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annonse  fecnndam,  superstitione 
dt  lascivift  disordem  et  mobllem,  insciam  leguin,  ignaram  magistratanm," 
etc.    Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  79^ 
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inflatimi  above  the  limits  of  Iniaiaiiity.  Ss  acfaieyemeoti  durmg 
ihe  last  tliree  years  had  so  tnnsoended  the  expectations  of  ererj 
one,  himself  indnded — the  gods  had  given  to  him  such  inoes- 
BBDit  good  fartnne,  and  so  paralyzed,  or  pat  down  his  enemies  ■ 
that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman  peraonality  seemed  the  nata- 
rai  explanation  of  such  a  superhuman  career.'  He  had  io  look 
back  to  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Persons  and 
Hemkles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype.*  Conceiving  himself  to  be 
(like  them)  the  scm  of  Zeus,  with  only  a  nominal  human  parent- 
age, he  r8solved  to  go  and  ascertain  the  &ct  by  questioning  llie 
infallible  oracle  of  Zeus  Anmion.  His  march  of  several  dajs, 
through  a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  B(Mnetimes  perilooB, 
was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of  the  ^vor  of  the  gods. 
Unexpected  rain  fell  just  when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required 
ter.  When  the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the 
on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two  ravens,  appealed  pre* 
ceding  the  march  and  indicating  the  right  directioB.  Such  wen 
ihe  statements  made  by  Ptolemy,  Aristobnkts,  and  KaiUnth^ieBy 
companions  and  contemporaries ;  while  Arrian,  fenr  ceatories  w^ 
terwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  Ihat  there  was  a  & 
vine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alexander,  though  be  cannot  satisfy 
himself  about  the  details.'  The  priest  of  Zens  Ammon  addressed 
Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  god,  and  £uiher  assured  Um 
that  his  career  would  be  one  of  onintemipted  victory,  nntil  he 
was  taken  away  to  the  gods ;  while  his  frieitds  also,  who  oon- 
suited  the  oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer 
that  tiie  renderjngof  divine  honors  to  him  would  be  acceptable  to 
Zeus.  After  proftise  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander  quitted  the 
oracle,  witii  a  iiili  and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  Amnum ;  which  faith  was  farther  confirmed  by  declarations 
transmitted  to  him  firom  other  oracles  —  that  of  ErythrsB  in  lo* 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  51.  reKft^pm  6'  lactr^ai  t^  kx  rov  ^^wO  yevtotoc  rd 
fteyedoc  riuv  hf  rmi^  vpai^ei  KUTo^idfidruv  («D8wer  of  the  priest  of  Am* 
men  to  Alexander).  '  Arrian,  Hi.  8,  f . 

'  Arrian,  iii.  S,  12.  Kai  bri  fiev  ^eiop  ri  (iryeirfXa/3ev  avr^  l^o  i^X^' 
piaao'dai^  iri  #co/  rd  ei«cdr  tcwt^  fxer  rd  (T  arpcKc^ toU  Xoyov  dfetAovr* 
oi  iiXkif  Kot  &\hf  imep  ttinvv  k^fiyurdptevoi, 

Oompan  Cuitim,  iv  7, 12-15,  Diodor.  ZTii  49-51 ,  Platarch,  Alesi  Wl , 
KiUinthenes  ap.  Strahon.  xriL  p.  814. 
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ma,  and  of  Branchidae  near  Miletus.^  Though  he  did  not  di- 
rectly order  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was 
pleased  with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and  an- 
gry with  sceptics,  or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of  Am- 
mon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre 
of  Alexander,  for  ihe  purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic 
population  over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire.^  But  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith,  —  a  simple  exaggera- 
tion of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from  the  beginning  reigned 
80  largely  in  his  bosom.  He  was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  leading  Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  espedaJly  as 
a  deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme 
always  touched  upon  in  moments  of  dissatisfaction.  To  Parme- 
nio,  to  Phildtas,  to  Kleitus,  and  other  principal  officers,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  king  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents 
on  this  subject  among  the  Macedonian  officers,  though  condemned 
to  silence  by  fear  and  admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious* 
^  wiU  be  found  reappearing  hereafter.* 

The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was  passed  at 
Memphis.  While  nominating  various  officers  for  the  permanent 
administration  of  the  country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hege- 
lochus  his  admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Me- 
thymna,  and  other  despots  of  the  various  insular  Grecian  cities. 
Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective 
dties,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased  ;  all  except  the 
Chian  Apollonides,  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of 
Egypt  for  detention.  In  most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  in- 
curred such  violent  hatred,  that  when  delivered  up,  they  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death.^   Phamabazus  also  had  been  among 


*  EallistheneSf  Fragm.  zvi.  ap.  Alexand.  Magn.  Histor.  Scriptor.  ed 
Geier.  p.  257 ;  Strabo,  xyii.  p.  814- 

*Plotarch,  Alexand.  28.  Arrian,  hints  at  the  same  explanation  (tU 
89.6). 

'Curtins,  iv.  10,  3 — **fa8tidio  esse  patriam,  abdicari  Philippnm  patrem 
eoBlnm  vanis  cogitationibas  petere. "  Arrian,  ill-  26,  1 ;  Curtios,  vi.  9,  18 
fi.  11,  23. 

^  Cortiiis,  iy.  8, 1 1 
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Ae  prisoners,  but  had  found  means  to  escape  Gnm  his  gaar§§ 
when  the  fleet  touched  at  KoaA 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of  Greeks 
and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phenida.  It  was  thero 
that  he  regulated  the  aflfairs  of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece,  prior 
Ic  his  intended  expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.  He 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burnt 
alive  the  Maoedimian  prefect  Andromaehus.'  In  addition  to  all 
the  business  transacted,  Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  th6 
Tyrian  Herakles,  and  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other  gods. 
Choice  festivals  widi  tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  analogous  lo 
the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with  the  best  actois  and  diorists  con- 
tending for  the  prize.  The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  eack 
other  in  doing  honor  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  each  andei^ 
taking  the  duty  of  chordgus,  getting  up  at  his  own  cost  a  drama 
with  distinguished  diorus  and  actcnrs,  and  striving  to  obtain  the 
prise  from  pre-appointed  judges— -as  was  practised  amoi^  the 
ten  tribes  at  Athens.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  religiouF  and  festive  exhibitioos,  Alexan- 
der was  coUectii^  magazines  for  his  march  into  the  interior.* 
He  had  already  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  Thapsacos,  the 
usual  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Uirow  bridges  over  the  rivw.  The 
Persian  Mazaeus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,  with  a  small 
force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them  Grreeks  ;  not  sufficient  to  hin- 
der the  bridges  from  being  built,  but  cmly  to  hinder  them  from 
being  carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.  After  elev«i 
days  of  march  from  Phenida,  Alexander  and  his  whole  army 
reached  Thapsakus.  Mazteus,  on  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  de- 
lay, and  retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were 
completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith.* 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option  of  march- 
mg  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of 


-  Arrian,  iii.  2.  8,  9.  »  Curtiiis,  iv.  8, 10. 

'  Platarch,  AleiLand.  29 ;  Arrian  /.  c 
^  Arrian,  iii.  6,  12. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  7, 1-6;  Cartiiis,  iv  9, 12 — "  nndecimis  castris  pwMH  oi 
fittphraten." 
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tte  Terasjk  empire,  and  tl»  natiiml  pl^^  to-  find  Darim.^  Bit 
this  marcli  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it  witk  tibe 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  extreme  mSmng  ani 
tinwugh  a  desert  eountrj-  where  no  provisions  were  to  be  got 
MoreoYer,  Maaasu^  in  reireafftmg  had  taken  a  north-easterlj  di- 
reetion  towards  Ifae  upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  some  prisoners 
reported  that  Darius  with  his  mnin  army  was  behind  the  'Hgris^ 
iBten&ig  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander. 
Hie  Tigris  appears  not  to  be  ferdable  below  Nineveh  (Mth 
•ul).  Accordingly  he  directed  his  raarch^  first  nearij  northward, 
having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left  himd ;  next  eastward  acroas 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the  Armenian  mountains  on  his 
left  hand.  On  reaciiing  the  ford  ei  the  Tigris,  he  :found  it  abso-' 
hilelj  midefended.  Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he 
fiifded  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  widi  all  his  inftuitry,  cavaiiy , 
tod  baggage.  The  dkieolties  and  perils  of  crossing  were  extreme^ 
fivm  the  depth  of  the  water,  dbove  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of 
tke  carrest,  and  the  8C{^>ery  footing.*  A  resolute  and  vigilant 
enemy  mi^  have  rendered  the  passage  almost  impossible.  But 
the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what 
his  enemies  left  undone,  than  in  what  they  actually  did.' 

After  this  fatiguing  pass^e,  Alexander  rested  for  two  days. 
During  the  mght  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  nearly  total ; 
which  spread  consternation  among  the  army,  combined  with 
fl—plaints  against  his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust 
aa  to  the  unknown    regions  on  which    they  were  entering. 


'  So  Alexander  comndera  Babjkm  ( Aman,  ii.  17, 3-40)  —  itpoxt^oavruv 
^  T^  dwa^ei  ifKl  BafSvXunfa  re  ital  Aap€lop^„„^r6v  re  M  BajinXufvof  aro^ 
Xov  iroirfaofMe^a^  etc  This  is  the  explaoatioa  of  Arrian's  remark,  tii.  7,  § 
—  where  he  assigns  the  reason  whj  Alexander,  after  passing  the  Eaphrates 
at  Thapsakus,  did  not  take  the  straight  road  towards  Babylon.  Cyras  the 
yovnger  marched  directly  to  Babylon  to  attack  Artaxtrxes.  Susa,  Ekbat- 
ana,  and  Persepolis  were  more  distant,  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from 
the  west. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  7,  8 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  56 ;  Cnrtiiis.  iv.  9t,  17-34.  "  Magna  ma- 
nimenta  regni  Tigris  atqne  EiiphiatM  erant,"  ia  a  pavt  of  the  speech  pot 
Into  the  mouth  o£  Dariua  before  the  battle  of  Aibela,  by  GuvtiiiB,  (It.  14, 10^ 
Both  these  great  defences  were  abandoned. 

*  Cartius,  iy.  9,  23 ,  Platareh.  Alexand.  39t 
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Alexander,  while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Earth,  combated  the  prevailing  depression  hj  declarations  from 
his  own  prophet  Aristander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who 
proclaimed  that  Helios  favored  the  Greeks,  and  Selene  the  Per- 
sians ;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  portended  victory  to  the 
Macedonians  —  and  victory  too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before 
the  next  new  moon.  Having  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alex- 
ander marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through 
the  territory  called  Aturia,  with  the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  Grordyene  or  Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering 
a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from  pris- 
oners that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not  far  off.' 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat 
of  Issns.  What  Darius  had  been  doing  during  this  long  in 
fterval,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  we  are  una- 
ble to  say.  We  hear  only  of  one  proceeding  on  his  part— 
his  missions,  twice  repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreat^ 
ing  peace,  with  the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  captive  fam- 
Oy.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  either  to  re- 
trieve the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to  avert  the  perils  of  the  future ; 
nothing,  to  save  his  fieet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror ;  nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges  of 
which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months.  The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  con- 
fidence of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedon- 
ian exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the  best  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Persian  cause  as  lost,^  and 
tried  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  per^ 
ished  in  Egypt.  The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt 
for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that  reason  as  well 
as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the  country  to  Alexander.*  Having 
incurred  so  deplorable  a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by  augmented 

\\gOT 


»  Arrian,  Hi.  7,  12 ;  Hi.  8,  8.  Ourtins,  iv.  10,  11-18. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  18 ,  Cartins,  iv.  1,  27-80  —  "  cum  in  illo  statu  remm  id  quem- 
que,  quod  occnpasset,  habiturum  arbitraretur "  (Amyntas). 

*  Arrian,  iu.  1,  3.  r^v  re  kv  'looif^  fi&xvv  6mjc  owi^Ji  rcTvafievof  (tht 
•atrap  of  Egypt )  Kal  ^apelov  bti  ai<rxpg^  <^vyy  ifvye,  etc. 
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But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mothery  his  wifis^ 
and  several  of  his  ddldieiiy  had  fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  the  oon 
qoeror.  Among  die  ooontless  adyantages  growing  out  of  the 
▼ictory  of  Issns,  this  aoquisition  was  not  the  least  It  placed 
Darius  in  the  conditioa  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for  good 
behavior  to  his  enemy.  The  Persian  kings  were  c^n  in  the 
habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or  generals  the  deposit  of  their 
wives  and  families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself 
had  received  this  goarantee  firom  Memnon,  as  a  condition  of  en- 
trusting him  with  the  Persian  fleet*  Bound  by  Ihe  like  chains 
himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  become  his  superior,  Darius 
was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring  down 
evil  upon  his  captive  fiunily.  By  allowing  Alexander  to  subdue 
nnopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  hoped  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his 
fiunily  at  an  enormous  price.  Such  propositions  did  satisfy  Pai^ 
menio,  and  would  probably  haye  satisfied  even  Philip^  had  Philip 
been  the  victor.  The  insatjate  nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet 
been  fully  proyed.  It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuous^ 
rejected  everything  short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that  Darius 
began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates  for  defending  what 
yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostages,  honor- 
able as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he 
knew  their  value  as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation.'     It  was 


>  Diodor.  xvii.  23.    Compare  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i.  4,  9;  HerodotoSi 
▼ii.  10. 

'  The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  continence  of  Alexander,  for  refosing  to 
visit  Statira  the  wife  of  Darias,  is  exaggerated  even  to  absnrdity. 

In  regard  to  women,  Alexander  was  bj  temperament  cold,  the  opposite 
ot  his  father  Philip.  Daring  his  youth,  his  development  was  so  tardy,  that 
there  was  even  a  sarmise  of  some  physical  disability  CHieronymns  sp 
AthensB.  x.  p.  435).  As  to  the  most  beantifnl  persons,  of  both  sexes,  he 
had  only  to  refuse  the  namerons  tenders  made  to  him  by  those  who  sought 
to  gain  his  favor  (Plutarch,  Alex.  22).  Moreover,  after  the  capture  of 
Damascus,  he  did  select  for  himself,  from  among  the  female  captives,  Bar 
rind,  the  widow  of  his  illustrious  rival  Memnon ;  daughter  of  Artabazus,  a 
oeautiful  woman  of  engaging  manners,  and  above  all,  distingnished.  bf 
having  received  Hellenic  edncati'  n,  from  the  simply  Oriental  haiem  el 
Darius  (Flatardi,  Alex.  Sl>.    In  adopting  the  widow  of  Memnoo  as  bis 
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essential  that  he  should  treat  them  with  the  fiiU  deference  due  !• 
their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their  price  as  hostages  in  the 
eyes  of  Darius  as  well  as  of  his  own  army.  He  carried  them 
along  with  his  army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  oyer  the  bridge  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  through  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  To 
them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe  toil ;  and  in  &ct,  the  queen 
Statira  became  so  worn  out  that  she  died  shortly  after  crossing 
the  Tigris ;  ^  to  him  also,  it  must  have  been  an  onerous  obliga- 
tion, since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them  all  their  aocus 
tomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned  a  considerable  guard  to 
watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  marching  into  an  un- 
known country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to  be  dis- 
posable. Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hostages  would  have 
been  better  guarded  and  might  have  been  treated  with  still 
greater  ceremony,  in  a  city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  prob- 
ably wished  to  have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  oon- 
tingency  of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the  surren- 
der of  them  might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  under  circumstances  oth- 
erwise ^tal  to  its  accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  Persian  empire,  Darius 
summoned  all  his  forces  to  defend  what  he  still  retained.  He 
brought  together  a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that 


mistress,  Alexander  may  probably  have  had  present  to  his  imagination  the 
example  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  tender  relations 
with  Andromache,  widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  woald  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  reader  of  Earipides.  Alexander  had  by  BarsinS  a  son  called  Herakles. 
Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  by  ambition,  —  so  overcharged  with 
tiie  duties  and  difficulties  of  command,  which  he  always  performed  himself 
—  and  so  continaally  engaged  in  fatiguing  bodily  effort,  —  that  he  had  lit- 
tle leisure  left  for  indulgences  ;  such  leisure  as  he  had,  he  preferred  deyot- 
ing  to  wine-pftrties  with  the  society  and  conversation  of  his  officers. 

'  Curtins,  iv.   10,   19.    "  Itineris  continai  labore  animique  ffigritndin« 
fiitigata,**  etc. 

Curtius  and  Justin  mention  a  third  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (imme 
diately  after  having  heard  of  the  death  and  honorable  obsequies  of  Statiraf 
to  Alexander,  asking  for  peace.      The  other  authors  allude  only  to  two 
tentatires  of  this  kind ;  and  the  third  seems  by  no  means  probable. 
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wluek  had  been  defeated  at  Issns.'  Contingents  mnrmd  fitMn 
the  ^BH-ihedt  extremities  of  ihe  vast  Fenian  territory -^frcMn  tke 
Gispian  sea,  Uie  rirers  Oxus  and  Indas,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
die  Bed  Sea.  The  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  tiie  ]ati« 
lode  of  the  modem  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river  and  the 
Gordjene  mountains  (Zi^ros,)  were  fixed  upon  for  the  muster 
flf  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly  conducted  by  Darius  him- 
self £rom  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there  by  different  routes  fimn 
die  north,  east,  and  soutiu  Arb^la  —  a  considerable  town  about 
tw^ity  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  stall  known  under  the 
name  of  Erinl,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the  ordinary  road  between 
Erzeronm  and  Bagdad  —  was  fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or 
head-quarters,  where  the  diief  magazines  were  collected  and  the 
heavy  baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were  first  as- 
sembled and  exercised.^ 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was,  the 
neighborhood  of  Graugamela  near  the  river  Bumddus,  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Arb^a,  towards  the  Tigris,  and  about  as 
much  south-east  of  Mosul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without  any 
trees.  It  was  by  nature  well-adapted  for  drawing  up  a  numer- 
ous army,  especially  for  the  free  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  and  the 
rush  of  scythed  chariots;  moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had 
been  careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  sudi  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient'  There  seemed  every  thing  in  the 
ground  to  fovor  the  operation  both  <^  the  vast  total,  and  the  spe- 
cial forces,  of  Darius ;  who  &ncied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had 
been  occasioned  altogether  by  his  having  adventured  himself  in 
the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia  —  and  that  on  open  and  level 
ground  his  superior  numbers  must  be  triumphant  He  was  even 
anxious  that  Alexander  should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain. 
Hence  the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled  at 


*  Arrian)  iii.  7,  7. 

*  Diodorus,  xvii.  53 ;  CartiaS)  iv.  9,  9. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  8,  12.    Kail  ydp  koI  6aa  itvufioka  aitrofi  if  iinraoioy,  To&rk 
ft  kK  woXXoib  ot  nifiaai  rocr  rt&pfuiatv  hctXawtuw  ebmtt^  wtnoiiiimaifmd 
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ArbMa  might  well  inspire  oonfidenoe;  fiv  it  lH  said  to  ha^e  eon- 

eisted  of  1,000,000  of  infantry  i  —  40,000  cavalry  —  200  scythed 
diariots — and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which  animals  we  now  read 
for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But  besides  the  numbers, 
Darius  had  provided  for  his  troops  more  efiective  arms ;  instead 
cf  mere  javelins,  strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such 
as  the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in  close  com- 
bat—  together  with  shields  for  the  in&ntry  and  breastplates  for 
the  horsemen.^  He  counted  much  also  on  the  terrific  charge 
of  the  chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before  the 
horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together  with  three 
sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke  on  each  side,  and  scythes 
also  laterally  from  the  naves  of  the  wheels.' 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about  the  time  when 
the  Macedonian  army  first  reached  the  Tigris,  Darius  moved 
fix)m  Arb^la,  where  his  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — cross- 
ed by  bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  operation  which 
occupied  &ve  days  —  and  marched  to  take  post  on  the  prepared 
ground  near  Gaugamela.  His  battle  array  was  formed  —  of 
the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme  left,  under  command  of  Bessus 
the  satrap  of  Baktria;  next,  the  DahsB  and  Arachdti,  under 
command  of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia;  then  the  native 
Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating,  —  the  Susians,  under  Ox- 
athres,  —  and  the  Kadusians.  On  the  extreme  right  were  the 
eontingents  of  Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under 
Mazaeus;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates;  next,  the  Parthians, 
SakaB,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all  cavalry,  under  Phrata- 


This  is  the  total  given  by  Arrian  as  what  he  foand  set  forth  {iXeyeTo)^ 
probably  the  best  information  which  Ptolemy  and  Aristobalas  conld  pro- 
cure (Arrian,  iii.  8,  8). 

Diodorus  (xvii.  53)  says  800,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed 
chariots.  Justin  (xi.  12)  gives  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse.  Platarcb 
(Alex.  31 )  talks  generally  of  a  million  of  men.  Cartias  states  the  army  to 
have  been  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  fonght  in  Kilikia  (iy.  9, 
8)  j  he  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000  horse  (iv.  12,  13). 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9,  2. 

'  Cartias,  iv.  9,  S ;  Diodor.  xvii.  53.  Notwithstanding  the  instmetiTe 
Bote  of  Mfttsel  npon  this  passage  of  Cartias^  ^he  mode  in  which  theM 
diariots  were  armed  is  not  clear  on  all  points. 
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phemes;  then -the  Albanians  and  the  Sakesinae.  Darius  him- 
self  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  armj  near 
and  around  him — the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called  the 
king's  kinsmen  —  the  Persian  foof^guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a 
golden  apple  at  the  butt-end  —  a  regiment  of  Karians,  or  de- 
scendants of  Karians,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes 
and  planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  —  the  con- 
tingent of  Mardi,  good  archers  —  and  lastly,  the  mercenary 
Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom  Darius  placed  his  great 
est  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In  the  rear 
of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians,  —  inhabitants  of  Sittak§ 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf —  Uxians,  finom  the  territory  adjoin- 
ing Susiana  to  the  east  —  and  others  in  unknown  multitude. 
In  front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with  small  ad- 
vanced bodies  of  cavalry  —  Scythians  and  Baktrians  on  the  lefl^ 
with  one  hundred  chariots  —  Armenians  and  Eitppadokians  on 
Ibe  right,  with  fifly  more  —  and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in 
fitmt  of  the  centre.^ 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of  the 
Persian  army,  and  four  days'  march  since  his  crossing  the  Tigris 
—  when  he  first  learnt  from  Persian  prisoners  how  near  his 
enemies  were.  He  at  once  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a 
camp  with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  four  days, 
in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  On  the  night  of  the 
fimrth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet  leaving  under  guard  in  the 
camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners,  and  the  inefiectives.  He  be- 
gan his  march,  over  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided 


1  The  Persian  battle  order  here  given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11^,  is  taken  from 
Aristobalns,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  so  set  down  in  the  official  scheme  of 
the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers,  and  afterwards  captured  with 
the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not 
complete,  even  as  to  names — while  it  says  nothing  about  numbers  or 
depth  or  extent  of  front.  Seyeral  names,  of  various  contingents  stated  to 
have  been  present  in  the  field,  are  not  placed  in  the  official  return  —  thni 
the  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian  mountaineers  are  mentioned  by 
Arrian  as  having  joined  Darius  (iii-  8) ;  the  Koss»ans,  by  Diodoms  (xvil 
59) ;  the  Sogdiani,  MassagetK,  Belit«,  Kossseans,  Qortyae,  Phrygians,  and 
Kataonians,  by  Curtins  (iy.  12). 
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firom  the  enemj,  hewing  to  approach  and  attack  ihem,  at 
daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so  retarded,  that  day  broke, 
and  the  two  armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the 
descending  slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles  distant 
On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called  together  his  princi- 
pal officers,  to  consult  whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march 
and  commence  the  attack  forthwith.^  Though  most  of  them 
pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Farmenio  contended  that  this 
course  would  be  rash ;  that  the  ground  before  them,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  natural  or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to  be  care- 
ftdly  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this  latter  view,  Alexander  halt- 
ed for  the  day ;  yet  still  retaining  his  battle  order,  and  forming 
a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the  prisonen 
were  now  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  day's  encamp* 
ment.*  He  himself  spent  the  day,  with  an  esccN-t  of  cayalzy  and 
light  troops,  in  reconnoitring  both  the  intermediate  ground  and 
ihe  enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their  immenae 
superiority  in  cavalry.  Farmenio,  with  Folysperchon  and  others, 
advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  which  promised 
some  advantages,  since  Fersian  armies  were  notoriously  un- 
manageable by  night,3  and  since  their  camp  had  no  defence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so  many  disadvantages 
and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it;  declaring — with  an  em- 
phasis intentionally  enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 

•  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5-7. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  9,  2-S.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioDed  by  Arrian  that  the 
baggage,  etc.  was  broaght  forward  from  the  first  camp  to  the  second.  Bat 
we  see  that  such  mnst  have  been  the  fact,  from  what  happened  daring  the 
battle.  Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plundered  by  a  body  of  Persian 
caralry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  as  the  distance  of 
the  first  camp  would  reqaire.  This  coincides  also  with  Cortius,  iv.  13, 85 
The  words  iyvu  d-TroXeiireiv  (Arrian,  iii.  9,  2),  indicate  the  contemplation  of 
a  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished  —  cts  ^Z'*  Vf^V^  npoafu^ai  Toif 
noXefuot^  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  "  coming  into  conflict "  with  the  enemy  at 
break  of  day  —  Alexander  only  arrived  within  sight  of  them  at  break  of 
day  ;  he  then  halted  the  whole  day  and  night  within  sight  of  their  position ; 
and  naturally  broaght  up  his  baggage,  having  no  motiye  to  leave  it  so  fiv 
in  the  rear. 

'  Xen:;ph.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  35. 
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man  J  odiers  —  that  he  disdained  the  meaniiess  of  stealing  a  vie* 
torj ;  that  he  hoth  wonld  conquer,  and  could  conquer,  Darius 
fiurly  and  in  open  dajlight.^  Having  then  addressed  to  his 
officers  a  few  brief  encouragements,  which  met  with  enthusiastic 
response,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  consisting  of 
40,000  foot^  and  7000  horse,  in  two  lines.^  The  first  or  main 
line  was  composed,  on  the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Com- 
panion-cavahy,  each  with  its  separate  captain,  but  all  under  the 
command  of  Phildtas,  son  of  Parmenio.  Next  (proceeding  from 
right  to  left)  came  the  Ag^ma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspis- 
tie  —  then  the  remaining  Hypaspistse,  under  Nikanor  —  then 
ike  phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed  into  six  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Polysper- 
fsfaon,  Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.'  Next  on  the  left 
of  the  phalanx,  were  ranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry,  Ldman 
and  Phokian,  Phthipt,  Malians,  and  Peloponnesians ;  after  whom, 
at  the  extreme  left,  came  the  Thessalians  under  Philippus  — 
among  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Mace- 
donian Companions.  As  in  the  two  former  battles,  Alexander 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  confid- 
ing the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of  re- 
serve, intended  to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and  rear, 
which  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered  probable. 
For  this  purpose,  Alexander  reserved,  —  on  the  right,  the  light 
cavalry  or  Lancers  —  the  Paeonians,  imder  Aretes  and  Aristo 
—  half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attains  —  the  Macedonian  archers, 
under  Brisson  —  and  the  mercenaries  of  old  service,  under  Kle« 
ander ;  on  the  left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  caval- 
ry, under  their  separate  officers.  All  these  different  regiments 
were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In 
front  of  the  main  line  were  some  advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops  —  Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right, 
and  under  Andromachus  on  the  left  —  a  brigade  of  darters  un- 
der Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters,  and  some  bow- 


'  Arrian,  ui.  10,  3 ;  Cartins,  ir.  13,  4-10.  '  Arrian,  iii.  12, 1^9 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  57  ;  Cnrtias,  iv.  13,  26-30. 
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men.     Lastly,  the  Thracian  infiutrj  were  left  to  guard  the 

eamp  and  baggage.^ 

Forewarned  bj  a  deserter,  Alexander  aToided  tlie  places 
where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to  damage  the  Maoedonian 
cavalry.^  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Squadnm,  on 
the  extreme  right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared  the 
enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre  im- 
mediately opposed  to  him —  Persian  guards,  Indians,  AlbanianSy 
and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and 
Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  counteract  this 
movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the  Macedonians  to  the 
left.  Alexander  had  now  got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  a^ 
most  beyond  the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  ot 
his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  fiurther  movement  in  this 
direction,  the  Baktrian  1000  horse  and  the  Scythians  in  ftont  of 
the  Persian  left,  were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the 
Macedonian  right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them  his 
regiment  of^cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.' 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  oi  Menidas^ 
turned  from  their  drcuitous  movement  to  attack  bun,  and  at  first 
drove  him  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the  other  advanced 
detachments  —  Psdonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians, 
defeated  in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap  Bessus  with 
the  main  body  of  Baktrians  and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of 
Darius's  Une.  The  action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  con- 
tested, with  some  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  who  at  length  however,  by 
a  more  compact  order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken 
and  desultory,  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in 
the  line,  and  thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it.^ 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had  ordered  his 
scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line  to  foUow  them,  cal- 
culating on  the  disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would  occa* 
sion.  But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service.  The  horses 
were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by  the  Macedonian  archers 

*  Airian,  iii.  12,  2-6  j  Oirtias,  iv.  13,  30-32  i  Diodor.  xvii.  57. 

•  Cfurtins,  iv.  13,  36 ;  Poly«nu8,  iv.  8,  17. 

'  Arrian.  iii.  13,  1 — 5.  *  Arrian,  ii      3, 9l 
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and  darters  in  tont ;  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the  reinsy 
pull  down  the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  cha- 
riots in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  bj  simultaneous  pressure  along  their  whole  line,  many 
were  altogether  stopped  or  disabled ;  some  turned  right  round, 
the  horses  refusing  to  feoe  the  prptended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ;  some  which 
reached  the  Macedonian  line,  were  let  through  without  mischief 
by  the  soldiers  opening  their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds 
or  damage.' 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  o(  and  the  Per- 
sian main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  behind  them,  Alexander 
gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been 
perfectly  silent,^  to  raise  the  warnshout  and  chai^  at  a  quick 
pace ;  at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  PsBonians  to 
repel  the  assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  himself,  discontinu- 
ing his  slanting  movement  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  Per> 
sian  line,  and  dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry, 
into  that  partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  by  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this  opening  got  partly 
within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius ; 
his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians.     Here,  as  at 


'  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13,  11  j  Cartias,  iv.  15,  14 ;  Diodor.  xvii 
•i7,  58. 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  chose  chariots  which  were  launched  on 
Darios's  left,  immediately  opposite  to  Alexander.  Bat  it  is  plain  that  the 
chariots  along  the  whole  line  mast  have  been  let  off  at  one  and  the  same 
signal  —  which  we  may  anderstand  as  implied  in  the  words  of  Cnrtias  — 
"Ipse  (Darias)  ante  se  falcatos  carrns  habebat,  qaos  signo  dato  oniversos 
in  hostem  effadit"  (iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Kanaxa,  did  no  ads 
chief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10-20).    At  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  gained  by 
ihe  Romans  (b.  c.  190)  over  the  Syrian  king  Antiochas,  his  chariots  were 
not  only  driven  back,  bat  spread  disorder  among  their  own  troops  (Appian, 
Beb.  Syriac.  33). 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  address  of  Alexander  to  his  soldiers 
previons  to  the  battle,  abont  the  necessity  of  aosolnte  silence  until  the  mo- 
ment came  for  the  terrific  war-shoat  (Arrian,  iii.  9,  14) :  compare  Tbacyd 
tt.  89  —  a  similar  direction  from  Fhormio  to  the  Athenians 

14» 
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the  Qmoikusy  the  lafcter  were  diaeomposed  faj  this  mode  of  figiil* 
ing— accustomed  as  thej  were  to  relj  on  the  use  of  missikBi 
with  n^id  wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack.^  Thej 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining 
ground  and  approaching  nearer  to  Daiius ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order 
and  long  protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  opposed 
to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here  was  close  and  ob- 
•tinate ;  and  it  might  have  been  much  prolonged  —  since  the 
best  troops  of  Darius's  army  —  Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards, 
regal  kinsmen,  etc.,  were  here  posted,  —  had  the  king's  courage 
been  eqnal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.  But  here,  even  worse  than 
at  Issns,  the  flight  of  the  army  began  with  Darius  himself.  It 
had  been  the  recommendati<m  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking 
the  army  o£  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim  the  main 
blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person  —  since  he 
well  knew  that  victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Having 
already  once  followed  this  scheme  succeasfhlly  at  Issns,  Alexan- 
der repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbttbu  Darms, 
who  had  long  been  in  fear,  from  the  time  when  he  first  beheld 
his  formidable  enemy  on  the  neighboring  hills,  became  still  more 
alarmed  when  he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  fiEulnre,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute 
silence  into  an  universal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with 
his  troops,  pressing  towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous 
chariot  on  which  he  stood.^  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  ter- 
rific meUey  combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  courage  and  s^- 
possessicMi  of  Darius.  He  caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round, 
and  himself  set  the  example  of  flight' 

^  Arriaa,  iii.  15,  4.  obrB  dKovrtff^  tri^  obre  k^eXiyfiol^  rcjv  Jinruv,  fTrcp 
IviTOfmxiac  dUtfy  i;tP<^*'^o "  a^ot  the  Peniao  caralry  when  driren  to 
despair. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  ifye  dpbfu,i  re  koH  dAaAay^y  <l)c  kict  avrbv  Kapeiov  — 
DioUor.  xvii.  60.  Alexander  (ierd,  r^c  fiaoiXiK^^  IXij^  koI  rdv  dXAav  t^ 
kKt^aveararitv  Inniup  hr*  aitrdv  ^Xaw€  rbv  Aeiptiov. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14,  3.  Kat  xpovov  fuv  rtva  SXiyov  kv  x^P^^  h  f^o^ff  tyevtnK 
*Qf6e  9l  re  Imnic  ol  &f»/f  *AM^aif6pov  kqI  <iindc  *AXi^av6poc  ebpuaru^  hi- 
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From  tbis  moment^  the  battle,  dioiigh  it  had  lasted  so  short  a 
tame,  was  irreparably  lost  The  king's  flight,  followed  of  coune  in- 
mediatelj  bj  that  of  the  numerons  attendantB  arouiid  him,  spread 
disinay  among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre  of  con»- 
mand,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  soldiers  in  has  army, 
being  those  immediatelj  aroimd  him,  were  under  these  circon^ 
fftaaoes  the  first  to  giye  waj.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with 
ihe  Compattion-cayahry,  and  the  nnremitting  pressure  of  the 
phalanx  in  front  was  obstmeted  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of  dis- 
ordered fiigitiyes.  During  the  same  time.  Aretes  with  his 
Fsonians  had  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  right  fiank,^  so  that 
Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — wiuch  he 
did  most  energettcally.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  dense 
multitiide  is  said  to  hare  been  so  thick,  that  nothing  could  be 
deftriy  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken 
by  Darius  him8el£  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  nones 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impresdye;  espeeially  the 
sottod  from  the  whips  of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to 
foil  speed.^  It  was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  fauBself 
from  being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

rovref ,  rj  re  <ffdXay^  rj  Ma/cf  Joi/t/c^,  irvKVTi  kgI  raiq  aapiaaaiQ  ire^pLKvlay  ififii- 
0XijK€v  ^dri  avToig,  xal  navra  dfjtov  rd  deivd  xal  naXai  ^611 
foi^eptf)  6vre  £iapEi(fj  k^aivtro^  npCtrog  ahrdg  ^ntarpi'^ai 
i^fvyev.  At  Inns,  Arriaa  states  that  "  Darias  fled  along  with  the  ftist " 
(ii.  11,  6)',  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that  "  Darias  was  the  first  to  tarn  and 
flee  j "  an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more  distinct.  Cartios  and  Diodoras, 
who  seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  follow  generally  the  same  authorities,  give 
details,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Darias,  which  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  Arrian,  and  which  are  decidedly  less  credible  than  Arrian's  narratiye. 
The  fact  that  the  two  kings  were  here  (as  at  Issos)  near,  and  probably  yisi* 
Ue,  to  each  other,  has  senred  as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery.  The  state- 
ment that  Darius,  standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his  spear  against  the 
adyaoeing  Macedonians  —  and  that  Alexander  also  hurled  his  spear  at 
Darias,  bot  missing  him,  killed  the  charioteer — is  picturesqoe  and 
Homeric,  bat  has  no  air  of  reality.  Cartios  and  Diodorus  tell  as  that  this 
fall  of  the  charioteer  was  mistaken  for  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the 
Persian  army  with  consternation,  ceasing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight, 
and  thus  altimately  forcing  Darias  to  flee  a^so  (Diodor.  xvii.  60 ;  Curt.  iy.  15^ 
26-32).  But  this  is  noway  probable  j  since  the  real  flght  then  going  on 
was  close,  and  with  hand-weapons.  ^  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xyii.  60;  Curtius,  iy.  15,  32,  33.    The  cload  of  dust,  and  tfat 
noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both  by  Diodorus  and  Curtioa. 
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While  Alexander  was  thus  fiilly  successfbl  on  his  right  and 
centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Parmenio  was  different^ 
Mazaeus,  who  commanded  the  Persian  right,  after  launching  his 
BCjthed  chariots  (which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage 
than  those  launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  hare  no  di- 
rect information  about  them),  followed  it  up  by  vigorously  charg- 
ing the  Grecian  and  Thessalian  horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by 
sending  round  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their 
left  flank.^  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and  sue* 
cess  for  some  time  doubtftd.  Even  after  the  flight  of  Darius, 
Parmenio  found  himself  so  much  pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  Alexander.  Alexander,  though  ftdl  of  mortification  at  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course  across  the 
field  of  battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under 
Simmais  and  Ejaterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  ftom  Parmenio ;  leaving  the  other 
four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  movement  of  Alexander.' 
Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between 
the  four  right  divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a 
brigade  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping  through 
the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack 
uhe  baggage.'  At  first  this  movement  was  successful,  the  guard 
was  found  unprepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these  prisoners 
were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate,  reftised  to  accept  their 


^  Cnrtias,  iv.  16,  1 ;  Diodoras,  xvii.  59,  60 ;  Arrian,  Hi.  14,  11.  The  two 
first  anthors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at  all  this 
vigoroas  charge  of  Mazdas,  though  he  alludes  to  the  effects  produced 
by  it. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  directly  here  only  of  the  ra^tc  under  the 
command  of  Simmais ;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  be  says  must  be  under- 
stood of  the  To^ic  commanded  by  Eraterus  also.  Of  the  six  ra^eif  or 
diyisions  of  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at  the  extreme  left  —  that 
of  Simmais  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the  rd^ic  of  Amyntas  son  of 
Andromenes)  next  to  it  (iii.  11,  16).  If  therefore  the  ra^ic  of  Simmais  was 
kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure  upon  the  general  Mace- 
donian left  (iii.  14,  6)^  kJbrtwHy  the  rd^cc  }f  Eraterus  must  have  be0D 
kept  back  in  like  manner. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7. 
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aid,  ekher  firom  nuBtrnst  of  their  fixce,  oar  gntitiide  fiir  die  good 
treatment  reoeiTed  £n>m  Alexander.^  But  while  these  m— ii^«frr 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  thej  were  wttafked  in 
the  rear  bj  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who 
though  at  first  taken  bj  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  fiioe  about 
and  reach  the  camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slain,  the  rest  got  off  as  thej  could.' 

MazaBus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fiur  eqnalily,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  batde,  even  after  the  flight  of  Darius.  But  when,  to 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  that  £act  in  itself  thete  was  added  tte 
spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persiaii 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere  with  nimlM^tjj 
vigor  in  a  useless  combat.  The  Thessalian  and  Grrecian  hoiM^ 
on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  thebr  fiivor, 
pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy  and  at  length  dro?o 
diem  to  flight;  so  that  Parmenio  was  victor, on  his  own  ride  and 
with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succors  from  Alexander  reached 
him.' 

In  conducting  those  succors,  on  his  way  bac^  from  the  purBolt^ 
Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  <^  batOe,  and  thus  met  &ee 
to  £ftce  some  of  the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  wero 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already  lost,  and  they 
were  seeking  anlj  to  escape.  As  they  could  not  turn  bad^  and 
had  no  chance  for  their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through 
his  Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  mnr- 


1  Cartinfl,  iy.  15,9-11  ;  Diodor.  xtu.  59.    Cortins  and  Diodonu  repie 
sent  the  brigade  of  caralry  who  plundered  the  camp  and  rescued  the  pris 
onen,  to  have  been  sent  lonnd  by  Mazflsas  from  the  Persian  right ;  wfails 
Arrian  states,  more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the  break  accidental^ 
left  in  the  phaUnx,  and  traversed  the  Macedonian  lines. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14, 10.    Curtins   represents  this  brigade  as  haying  been 
driren  off  by  Aretes  and  a  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alexander  him 
self.    Diodoms  describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  at  all,  bat  had 
ridden  baek  to  Mazsens  after  plundering  the  baggage.    Neither  of  these 
•oeonnts  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Arrian. 

'  Dtodor.  xrii.  60.    'O  liapfuviuv fioXi^  irphfrnTo  rot^  Pappapavf, 

IMktOTa  xartmXayevToc  ry  tcard.  rbv  Aapeiov  ^vyy.  Ourtios,  iy.  16,  4-^. 
"  Interim  ad  MazsBum  fama  snperati  reg^s  penrenerat.  Itaque,  qnanqoam 
Talidior  erat,  tamen  fortunft  parUnm  werritos,  perculm  langiiidiafl  h 
iy.  14, 11;  iy.  15,  8. 
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derous ;  all  at  dose  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand  weafioni 
on  both  sides  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom.  Sixtj  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavahy  were  slain  ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 
Hephsestion,  Koenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded,  and  Alexan- 
der himself  encountered  great  personal  danger.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  victorious  ;  yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men 
forced  their  way  through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of 
their  number  on  the  field.^ 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  only 
out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander  resumed  his  pursuit  of 
the  flying  Persians,  in  which  Parmenio  now  took  part.*  The 
host  of  Darius  was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fogitives,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  battle.  Here,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowd- 
ed in  stationary  and  unprofitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  terror  and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon 
as  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  real  combatants  in  the 
front  had  been  beaten.  On  recommencing  the  pursuit,  Alexan- 
der pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Lykus ;'  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a  while,  since  his  men 
as  weU  as  their  horses  were  exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again 
pushed  forward,  with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Ar- 
b^la,  in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela  the  next  day.  Darius 
had  merely  passed  through  it,  leaving  an  undefended  town,  with 
his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as 
prey  to  the  victor.  Parmenio  had  also  occupied  without  resist- 
ance the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of  battle,  capturing  the  bag- 
gage, the  camels,  and  the  elephants.^ 


^  Arriaii)  iii.  1 5,  6.  Ctlrtius  also  allades  to  this  combat ;  but  with  many 
particulars  very  different  from  Arrian  (iv.  16,  19-25). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15, 10.  Gartias  (iv.  16,  12-18)  gives  aggravated  details 
abont  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing  the  river  Lykus  —  which  are 
probably  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Alexander  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first  pursuit,  from  which  hi 
was  called  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  14  ^  Curtius,  v.  1,  10. 
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To  State  anything  like  positiye  numbere  of  dain  or  priaonen^ 
B  impossible.  According  to  Arriaii,  dOO^OOO  Peraiaiis  were  shun, 
and  many  more  taken  prisoners.  Diodoms  puts  the  slain  at 
90,000,  Gartius  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100  —  according  to  Cortius,  300  : 
Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  500,  besides  a  great  nomber  of 
wounded.^  The  estimate  of  Arrian  is  obvionslj  too  great  on  one 
side,  and  too  small  on  the  other ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nu- 
merical truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army  of  Darius 
was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed,  at  the  battle  of  Arb§la. 
No  attempt  to  form  a  subsequent  army  ever  succeeded ;  we  read 
of  nothing  stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  miso^ 
hineoos  contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire,  such  at  least 
among  them  as  surviyed,  dispersed  to  their  respectiTe  homes  and 
could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arb^la  was  in  fact  the  death  blow  of  the  PersiaD 
empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into  the  Great  King,  and  Da- 
rius into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the 
causes  of  the  defeat — here  as  at  Issus  —  the  most  prominent  and 
indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself.  Under  a  king 
deficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  even  in  those 
of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  command* 
ing  in  person — nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.  To  those 
brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin  akmg  with  him  and 
who  knew  the  real  facts,  he  must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of 
the  empire.  We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when 
we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Baktrian  sap 
trap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Darius  had  behaved  with  un- 
impeachable courage,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  de- 
feat of  Arb^la,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been  converted 
into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity  of  number,  even  with  immensity 
of  space,  was  of  no  efficacy  witlK>ut  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the 
commander.  Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army  were  mere  spec- 
tators, who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolutely  no  efiect.  The 
flank  movement  against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made 
by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into  e£fect,  as  to  dis- 
tract ihe  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place  in  the  front  line,  and 


'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  IS ;  Cmthw,  it.  IS,  27 ,  Diodor.  xrii.  SI. 
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thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himseU 
for  his  own  formidable  charge  in  front  In  spite  of  amplitude  of 
space  —  the  condition  wanting  at  Issus,  —  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians on  Alexander's  flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient 
After  all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythed  chariots ;  these  latter  being  found 
onprofltable,  there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict,  wherein  the 
strong  point  of  the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dispositions 
of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most  signal  example  recorded  in 
antiquity,  of  military  genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had 
really  as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because  every 
company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account,  either  in  actual  com- 
bat, or  in  reserve  against  definite  and  reasonable  contingences. 
All  his  successes,  and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by  his 
dwn  genius  and  indefatigable  effort,  combined  with  the  admirable 
organization  of  his  army.  But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  unceasing  faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Ex- 
cept during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  command,  the  Persian 
king  exhibited  nothing  but  ignorant  rashness  alternating  with 
disgraced  apathy ;  turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of 
resistance  in  detail  —  keeping  back  his  treasures  to  become  the 
booty  of  the  victor  —  suffering  the  cities  which  stoutly  held  out 
to  perish  unassisted  —  and  conmiitting  the  whole  fate  of  the  em- 
pire on  two  successive  occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which 
Alexander  most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested  at  once 
by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire 
—Babylon  and  Susa.  To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in 
person ;  to  Susa,  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached  Baby- 
lon, the  satrap  MazsBus  met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city; 
Bagophanes,  collector  of  the  revenue,  decorated  the  road  of 
march  with  altars,  sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers ;  while  the 
general  Babylonian  population  and  their  ChaldsBan  priests 
poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  presents.  Susa 
was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the  same  readiness,  as  Babylon 
to  Alexander.!     The  sum  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was 


*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  5-11 ;  Diodor.  xviL  64;  Cartius,  v.  1,  17-20. 
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greit: :  sufficient  to  ftimish  a  large  donative  to  ihe  troops  — * 
600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavahy,  f500  to  the 
foreign  cavahy,  200  to  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  something 
less  to  the  foreign  infantry.'  But  the  treasure  found  and  ap- 
propriated at  Susa  was  yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000 
talents^  (>»  about  £11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we  might 
have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not  find  it  greatly  exceeded 
by  what  is  subsequently  reported  about  the  treasures  in  Per- 
sepolis.  Of  this  Susian  treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have 
been  in  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden  Da- 
rics^ ;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings, 
who  had  husbanded  them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency. 
A  moderate  portion  of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius 
fluree  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his  fleet,  subsidize 
able  Grecian  Officers,  and  organize  anti-Macedonian  resistance 
—  would  have  preserved  both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days  amidst 
die  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  He  gratified  the  feelings 
of  the  population  and  the  GhaldsBan  priests  by  solenm  sacrifices 
to  Belus,  as  well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  god, 
and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding  century  by 
Xerxes,  should  be  rebuilt^  Treating  the  Persian  empire  now 
as  an  established  conquest,  he  nominated  the  various  satraps. 
He  confirmed  the  Persian  Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon, 
but  put  along  with  them  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and  guarantees 
■«- Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of  the  military 
force  —  Asklepiodorus  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  He  reward- 
ed the  Persian  traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  surrendered  at  his 
approach  the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of  Arme- 
nia. To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he  appointed  Menes,  who 
took  with  him  3000  talents,  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levy- 
ing new  troops  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus.* 

^  Cartint,  t.  1,  45;  Diodor.  xtH.  64. 
'  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000  talents  (iii.  16,  12). 
I  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talents ;  if  they  were  ^ginasan  talents,  tht 
falne  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  thrte. 
'  Cartias,  v.  2,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  66. 
^  Arrian,  iii.  16,  6-9 :  compare  Strabo,  xri.  p.  738. 
•Arrian,  iii.  16,  16;  Cnrtius,  t.  1,  44;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.     Curtius  ano 
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The  march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  Bccapiod  twenty 
days;  an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied. 
At  Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  ¥rith  a 
large  reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians,  Greeks, 
and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavaby  and  infantry  —  and 
what  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  fifty  Macedonian  youths  of 
noble  ftunily,  soliciting  admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages.' 
The  incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on  several  points  the  organ- 
ization of  his  different  divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger.' 
After  some  delay  at  Susa  —  and  after  confirming  the  Persian 
Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  dty,  in  his  satrapy,  yet  not 
without  two  Grecian  officers  as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the 
military  force,  the  other  governor  of  the  citadel  —  Alexander 
crossed  the  river  Eukeus  or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  march 
to  the  south-east  towards  Persis  proper,  the  ancient  hearth  or 
primitive  seat  from  whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  had 
issued.*  Between  Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region 
occupied  by  the  Uxii  —  rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom 
the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribule 


Diodorns  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  Arrian ;  but  the  discrepancy  here  is 
not  very  important 

'  Cartius,  y.  1, 4S:  compare  Diodor.  xrii.  65;  Arrian,  iii  16, 18. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  80;  Cartios,  t.  2,  6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  65.     Respecting  this 
re-organization,  began  now  at  Susa  and  carried  farther  daring  the  next 
year  at  Ekbataua,  see  Riistow  and  Kochly,  Griechisches  Kriegswesen,  p 
252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  was,  Aat  the  divisions  of  cavalry — 
which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  various  local  districts  or  towns  in 
Macedonia,  had  been  officered  accordingly  —  were  re-distribated  and 
mingled  together  (Cnrtins,  v.  2«  6). 

•  Arrian,  iiL  17,  1.  'Apac  6t  Ik  Sovawv,  koi  SiaP^^  rdv  JlaaiTiypjjv  troro- 
/idVf  tfifiaXku  elf  r^v  Ov^/g^v  y^v. 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  between  two  rivers ;  the  Choaspes  (now 
Kherkha)  on  the  west;  the  Eulsens  or  Pasitigris,  now  Kamn,  on  the  east; 
both  rivers  distingaished  for  excellent  water.  The  Ealseos  appears  to  have 
been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  —  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxL 
81.    '*  Parthornm  reges  ex  Choaspe  et  EnlsBO  tantam  bibant." 

Ritter  hat  ^ven  an  elaborate  exposition  respecting  these  two  rivers  and 
the  site  of  the  Persian  Sasa  (Erdkmide,  part  is  book  iii.  Wesfc-Asiea,  f 
801-820. 
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wlieDever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Persepolifl,  being  miabK.  with 
his  inefficient  military  organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The  Uxii  now  demanded  the 
like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it.  Meanwhile  a  new  and 
tittle  frequented  mountain  track  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers  in  their 
own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the  usual  mountain  pass 
for  the  transit  of  his  main  army,  but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humi- 
liated the  Uxii,  that  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alex- 
ander was  at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them ;  but  at 
length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis,  permitted  them 
to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute 
of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their  poverty 
allowed.' 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  remained  another 
still  worse  —  called  the  Susian  or  Persian  gates,^  in  the  moun- 
tains which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  of 
Persis  proper.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this 
pass ;  a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  mountain  positions  on 
both  sides,  from  whence  the  defenders,  while  out  of  reach  them- 
selves, could  shower  down  missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy. 
After  four  days  of  march,  Alexander  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Susian  Grates ;  which,  inexpugnable  as  they  seemed,  he  at- 
tacked on  the  ensuing  morning.     In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of 

^  Arrian,  iii.  17 ;  Cnrfcios,  y.  3,  5-12;  Diodor.  xyii.  67 ;  Strabo,  xy.  p.  729. 
It  would  seem  that  the  road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this  march,  was  that 
described  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid  to  Schiraz  (Geo- 
graphical Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
difficalties  of  the  territory  for  military  operation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  respecting  the  ancient  geography  of 
these  regions.  Mr.  Long's  Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little  can  be 
made  out. 

*  See  the  instractive  notes  of  Miitzel  —  on  Qaintas  Curtins,  v.  10,  3;  and 
y.  12,  17,  discussing  the  topography  of  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known 
from  modem  travellers.  He  supposes  the  Susian  Grates  to  have  been  near 
Kala-Sefid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Merdasht  or  Persepolis.  Herein  he  dissents 
from  Bitter,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  bt 
fMrmed. 
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his  soldiers,  however,  be  sustained  loss  without  dtaamf^tog  Ub 
enemy,  and  was  t>bliged  to  retom  to  his  camp.  He  was  iofonii. 
ed  that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this  difficult  paae 
could  be  turned ;  but  there  was  a  long  circuitous  ncaix^  of  nuutj 
days  whereby  it  might  be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found 
into  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  To  recede  from  any  enterprise  as 
impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alexander  had  never  yet 
endured.  On  farther  inquiry,  a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  existence  of  a  track  known  only  to  him- 
self, whereby  he  might  come  on  the  flai<k  of  Ariobarzanes. 
Leaving  Kraterus  in  command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  at- 
tack the  pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet  give 
signal  —  Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at  the  head  of  a 
light  detachment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lykian*  Hie  had  to 
surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difficulty  — •  the  more  so  as  it 
was  mid-winter,  and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow ;  yet 
such  were  the  effi^rts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, that  he  surprised  aU  the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon 
Ariobarzanes  altogether  unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  Grates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to 
pieces.  Many  perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that  escaped.^ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one  of  the 
strongest  of  fortresses,*  yet  after  this  unexpected  conquest  of  a 
pass  hitherto  deemed  inexpugnable,  few  had  courage  to  think  of 
holding  it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes,  hast- 
ening thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still  strove  to  organize  a 
defence,  and  at  least  to  carry  off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some 
hi  the  town  were  already  preparing  to  pillage.  But  Tiridated 
commander  of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  conqueroi; 
resisted  this,  and  despatehed  a  message  entreating  Alexander  to 
hasten  his  march.  Accordingly  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.    Ariobarzanes,  in  a  vain  at 


'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  1*14  •  Cartins,  y.  4. 10-20  \  Diodor.  zviL  68. 
'Diodor.  xvii.  71. 
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•smpt  to  resist,  was  slain  ¥rith  all  his  companions.  Persepoiis 
and  Pasargadas  — the  two  peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race, 
the  latter  memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cjms  the 
Great  —  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.^ 

On  approaching  Persepoiis,  the  compassion  of  the  armj  was 
powerfiiUj  moved  bj  the  sight  of  about  800  Grecian  captives, 
all  of  them  mutilated  in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  bj 
loss  of  legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  members. 
Mutilation  was  a  ponishment  commonly  inflicted  in  that  age  by 
Oriental  governors,  even  by  such  as  were  not  accounted  crueL 
Thus  Xenophon,  in  eulogizmg  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his  satrapy,  men 
were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs,  or 
otherwise  mutilated,  by  penal  authority.'    Many  of  these  maim- 
ed captives  at  Persepoiis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in 
their  tmfortunate  condition.     They  had  been  brought  up  from 
various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the  preceding  Persian 
kings ;  but  on  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt 
¥rith,  we  are  not  informed.     Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at  such  a 
spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future.     But  most  of  them  felt  so 
ashamed  of  returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with  lands  assigned  to 
them,  and  with-  dependent  cultivators  to  raise  produce  for  them. 
Alexander  granted  their  request  in  the  Oiliest  measure,  confer- 
ring besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  clothings 
and  cattle.* 


*  Arrian,  iii.  18,  16 ;  Cnrtins,  v.  4,  5 :  Diodor.  xvii.  69. 

'  Xenopb.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13.  Similar  habits  have  always  prevailed  among 
Orientals.  '^  The  most  atrocious  part  of  the  Mohammedan  system  of  punish- 
ment, is,  that  which  regards  theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation,  by  cutting  off 
the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  for  all  higher  degrees  of  the 
offence"  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  447). 

^*  Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands"  (Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  voLi. 
p.  380.  ch.  xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  mutilated  persons,  female  as  well  aa 
male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Scinde  (Burton,  Scenes  io 
Bcinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  69}  Cnrtius,  v.  5;  Justin,  xi.  14.     Arrian  does  not  men 
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The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  wefl  calenlajtedi  t> 
excite  not  merely  sympathy  fep  them,  but  rage  against  the  Bet- 
sians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all  speetators.  Alexander  seized  this 
opportunity,  as  well  for  satiating  the  anger-  and  cupidity  of  his 
soldiers,  as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed  diaracter 
of  avenger  of  Greece  against  the  Persians,  to  punish  the  wrongs 
^ne  by  Xerxes  a  century  and  a  half  be^e.  He  was  now 
amidst  the  native  tribes  and  seats  of  the  Permns,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over- 
spread Western  Asia  ^m  the  Indus  to  the  JSgeaxL  In  this 
their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their  national 
edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  their  religious  or  legendary  sentiment,  widi  many  trophies 
and  acquisitions  arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the  pu^ 
poses  of  the  Great  Eing^s  empire,  Babylon,  or  Susa,  or  £kb»- 
tana,  were  more  central  and  convenient  residences ;  but  Perse^ 
polls  was  still  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It 
was  the  chief  magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  an» 
nual  accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which  each  king 
successively  increased,  and  which  none  seems  to  have  ever  dimni 
ished.  Moreover,  the  Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held 
the  lucrative  satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  Iheir  relatives*. 

tion  these  mutilated  captives ;  bat  I  see  no  reason  to  mistniBt  the  deposit* 
tion  of  the  three  aathors  by  whom  it  is  certified:  Ctutias  talks  of  4000 
captives ;  the  other  two  mention  800.  Diodoras  calls  them  — "EAA^ycf  virb 
rwv  irporepov  ^aaiXiotv  avaararoi  yeyovore^,  dKraKoaioi  fi'ev  axf^v  rdv 
det^fibv  bvregy  ralg  (T  iiTiiKLaLg  ol  TrXelaroi  fihf  yeyvpaKOTeg^  T^KpotrrfpiacTfievoi 
It  navre^^  etc.  Some  Avapmurroi  Trpdg  ^aaikia  diit  ao^iav  are  noticed  in 
Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 33 ;  compare  Herodot.  iii.  93  ;  iv.  204.  I  lisve  already 
mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Macedonian  invalids,  taken  at  Issos  by 
Darins. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  to  Alex- 
ander and  his  army,  because  none  but  they  would  calculate  on  obtaimng 
sympathy  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  who  these  captives  were,  or  how  they  came  to  be  thus 
cruelly  used.  The  two  persons  among  them,  named  by  Cnrtius  as  spokes- 
men in  the  interview  with  Alexander,  are  —  Eoktemon,  a  Kymnan — and 
ThosBtdtus,  an  Athenian. 

Vol.  12  8 
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We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  what  ve  find  assertedi 
that  Persepolis  posc^essed  at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and 
priyate.  than  any  place  witMn  the  range  of  Grecian  or  Macedo- 
nian knowledge.' 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced  Perse- 
polis as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  cities,  —  the  home  of  those 
impious  invaders  of  Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.  He 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered,  as 
well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.  In  this  resolution  he  persisted, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded 
him  that  the  act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining 
his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  construe  it  as 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily,  without  founding  any 
permanent  dominion  in  the  country.^  After  appropriating  the 
regal  treasure  —  to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,000  talents  in 
gold  and  silver  »=  £27,600,000  sterling  3  —  Alexander  set  fire 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  irXovaiuTarrf^  oijarig  rov  iirb  rdv  ^Xiov,  etc.  Cartins, 
w.  6,  2,  3. 

'  ArriaD,  in.  18, 18 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  70;  Curtius,  r.  6  1 ;  Strabo,  xt.  p.  7S1. 

'  This  amoantis  given  both  by  Diodonis  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Cortius  (v.  ft, 
3).  We  see  however  from  Strabo  that  there  were  different  statements  as 
to  the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  figares  deserve  no  confidence  npoQ 
any  evidence  short  of  an  official  retnm.  At  the  same  time,  we  oaght  to 
expect  a  very  great  smn,  considering  the  long  series  of  years  that  had  beeo 
spent  in  amassing  it.  Alexanvier's  own  letters  (Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated 
that  enough  was  carried  away  to  load  10,000  mule  carts  and  5000  cameli. 

To  explain  the  fact,  of  a  large  accumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian  capi- 
tals, it  must  be  remarked,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
expenses  of  government,  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure.  The 
military  force,  speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  by  the  Great  King,  bat 
summoned  by  requisition  from  the  provinces,  upon  which  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tribute.  The  king's 
numerous  servants  and  attendants  received  no  pay  in  money,  bnt  in 
kind  J  provisions  for  maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue  were  fur- 
nished by  the  provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iii.  91  —  and  a  good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the  small 
pnblic  disbursement  out  of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen  iiber  die  Politik  mid 
den  Verkehr  der  Volker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i.  Abth.  1.  p.  511-519). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert  remarks  (Voyag#  en  Arm^ie  eten 
Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  272,  ch.  30)  —  **  Si  les  sommes  que  Vo  nvene  dans  le 
tiCsor  dn  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbitantes,  comparativeraent  k  T^ntendae  et 
4  la  population  de  la  i«rse.  elles  n'en  sortent  pat  non  plus  que  poor  d«f 
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to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5000  camels,  were  sent 
for  from  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious 
treasure ;  the  whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  pro- 
per, partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  kimself  in  his  ulte- 
rior marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and  Ekbatana.  Six 
thousand  talents  more,  found  in  Pasargadse,  were  added  to  the 
spoil.^  The  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  aban- 
doned to  the  license  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an  immense 
booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing, 
furniture,  and  ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male 
inhabitants  were  slain,^  the  females  dragged  into  servitude ;  ex« 
oept  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned  themselves  with 
their  property  in  their  own  houses.  Among  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, much  angry  scrambling  took  place  for  the  possession  of 
precious  articles,  not  without  occasional  bloodshed.'    As  soon  as 


d^penses  indispensables  qui  n'eii  absorbent  pas  la  moitt^.  Le  reste  est  con 
verti  en  lingots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'nne  grande  valeor  et 
d*an  transport  facile  en  cas  d'^v^nement :  ce  qui  doit  soffire  pour  empdcher 
qn'on  ne  tronve  exag^r^s  les  rapports  que  tons  les  voyagears  ont  faits  de  la 
magnificence  de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les  Perses  sont  assez  clairvoyans  poor 
p^n^trer  les  motifs  r^ls  qui  portent  Fatteh  AH  Shah  k  th^sanriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the  Mogul  Emperor  Mohammed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739,  —  the  imperial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell  into 
his  hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £32,000,000  sterling,  besides  heavy 
contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  vol. 
li.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403).  —  Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death  (1839)  a  treasure 
of  £8,000,000  sterling :  with  jewels  and  other  effects  to  several  millions 
more.     [The  Punjaub,  by  Col.  Steinbach,  p.  16.    London,  1845]. 

Mr.  Mill  remarks  in  another  place,  that  "  in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver,  and 
gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to  production  "  ( vol.  L 
p.  254,  B.  ii.  ch.  5). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the  Per^ 
slan  regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted  state  into  earthem  vessels; 
when  it  cooled,  the  earthem  vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the  solid  metallic 
mass  left  standing ;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  occasion  required  for 
disbursements.  This  practice  warrants  the  supposition  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not  expended. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  18,  17.  He  does  not  give  the  amount  which  I  transcribe  from 
Citrtius,  V.  6,  10. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  01  Maxedovec  inyeaaVf  rot)f  fih  avdpac  travrac  ^ove^ 
WTt(t  T(ic  <J^  K-rifaeic  dtapTrd^ovrff,  etc.     Cartius,  v.  6,  6. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  CHrtins,  v.  6,  3-7.    These  two  author?  toncnr  in 
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tiieir  ferodtj  and  capidity  had  been  satiated,  Alexander  anesU 
ed  the  massacre.  His  encouragement  and  sanction  of  it  was  no^ 
a  burst  of  transient  friry,  provoked  hy  unexpected  length  of  re- 
sistance, such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tjrians  and  the  drag- 
ging of  Batis  at  Gaza  —  but  a  deliberate  proceeding,  intended 
partlj  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to  the  soldiery,  but  stiL 
more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of  retributiye  vengeance 
against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his 
own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described  the  massacre 
of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds 
of  state  policy.* 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered  his 
midn  army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more  of  repose  at  or  near  Per 
sepoUs.  But  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  divi- 
sion, traversed  the  interior  of  Persis  proper ;  conquering  or  re- 
ceiving into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages.^  The 
greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  was  offered  by  the 

the  main  features  of  the  massacre  and  plunder  in  Persepolis,  permitted  to 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  mention  it ;  he  mentions  only 
the  deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  bum  the  palace  or  citadel,  out  of 
revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  such  feeling,  assuming  it  to  exist, 
would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  license  to  plunder  and  massacre. 
Himself  entertaining  such  vindictive  feeling,  and  regarding  it  as  legitimate, 
Alexander  would  either  presume  it  to  exist,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  sol- 
diers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  license  to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  wel- 
comed, with  or  without  any  antecedent  sentiment  of  vengeance- 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus,  Cnrtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that 
Alexander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  instigated  by  the 
courtesan  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepoiis,  and  accompanied 
her  to  begin  the  conflagration  with  his  own  hand  —  may  perhaps  be  so  far 
true,  that  he  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped  in  the  burning. 
But  that  his  resolution  to  bum  was  deliberately  taken,  and  even  maintained 
against  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is  established  on  the  authority 
of  Arrian. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  37.  ^ovov  fiev  ovv  ivTov^a  TroXi>v  tuv  dXiaKOfievav 
yevi<r&(u  owhrEOf  ypdifte i  yUp  ait  t be 9  wc  vofiif^uv  avr^  rovra 
XvaiT e'keiv  iKeXevev  iLtroa^arrea^ai  Toi>c  iv^ponovc' 
vt^iiafULTOi  d^  ei)ptiv  ir^^oc  ^ov  kv  ^ovaot^t  r^  dh  &XXfpf  KUTOffKevr^  luA 
rbv  icXovTov  kKKOiutr&rivai  ^at  fivpioig  dpiKoi^  ^eifyeat,  koI  vevTOKiaxiyUait 
KafjajXoic,  That  kvraxf^a  means  Persepoiis,  is  shown  by  the  immediate^ 
following  comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 

'  Diod.  xvii.  73;  Cortins,  v.  6, 12-20. 
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rade  and  warlike  tribe  called  the  Mardi;  but  worse  than  anjf 
enemy  was  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  ru^ed  destitution 
of  a  frozen  country.  Neither  physical  difficulties,  however,  nor 
human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of  Alexander.  He  re- 
turned from  his  expedition,  complete  master  of  Fersis ;  and  in 
the  spring,  quitted  that  province  with  his  whole  army,  to  follow 
Darius  into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000  Macedo- 
nians at  Fersepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates,  who  had  surrender- 
ed to  him  the  place,  the  title  of  satrap.^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  king,  and 
with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  army.  On  leaving 
Arb^la  after  the  defeat,  he  had  struck  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  mountains  into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to  preserve  his  own 
life  from  an  indefatigable  pursuer.^  He  calculated  that,  once 
across  these  mountains,  Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time 
unmolested,  in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
propriating the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the  campaign  —  Baby- 
fen,  Susa,  and  Fersepolis.  The  last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred 
(urinoe  will  be  recounted  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER,  AF- 
TER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN  TO  HIS  DEATH 
AT  BABYLON. 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's  life  —  a 
period  of  about  seven  years  —  his  time  was  spent  in  conquering 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  together  with  various  in- 
dependent tribes   lying  beyond   its    extreme    boundary.      But 


*  Cartiiu.  y.  6. 11.  >  Arriaa,  ui.  16,  1-4. 
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neither  Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  preYioiis  west- 
ern acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see  again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  subject  of 
these  volumes  —  tlie  first  portion  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns (from  his  crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  conquest  of  Per- 
sis,  a  period  of  four  years,  March  334  b.  c,  to  March  330  b.  c), 
though  not  of  direct  bearing,  is  yet  of  material  importance. 
Having  in  his  first  year  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  he  had  by  these  subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small 
ii'action  into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under  his  impe- 
rial sceptre.  He  had  accomplished  a  result  substantially  the  same 
as  would  have  been  brought  about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  destined,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate 
Greece  with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead  of  fail- 
ing.^ Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia  alone,  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  would  never  have  become  complete,  so  long  as  she  could 
receive  help  from  the  native  Persian  kings,  who  were  perfectly 
adequate  as  a  countervailing  and  tutelary  force,  had  they  known 
how  to  play  their  game.  But  all  hope  for  Greece  from  without 
was  extinguished,  when  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became 
subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  Pella  and  Amphipolis  —  and  that 
ruler  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most  insatiate  aggressor,  of  his 
age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached  the  prestige  of  success  almost 
superhuman.  Stilly  against  even  this  overwhelming  power,  some 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home  tried  to  achieve  their  libe- 
ration with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  presently  how  sadly  the  at- 
tempt miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, in  which  he  conquered  the  Western  half  of  the  Persian 
empire,  had  thus  an  important  effect  on  the  condition  and  desti- 
nies of  the  Grecian  cities  —  his  last  seven  years,  on  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  chiefly  in  conquering  the  East- 
em  half,  scarcely  touched  these  cities  in  any  way.  The  stupen- 
dous marches  to  the  rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which 


'  Compare  the  language  addressed  by  Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiersi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Arrian,  v.  26),  with  that  which  Herodotoi 
pats  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  when  annoancing  his  intended  expeditna 
■gainst  Greei^^e  (Herodot.  vii.  0). 
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carried  his  victorious  arms  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central  Asia, 
not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the  Greeks,  but  even 
withdrew  him  from  all  dealings  with  them,  and  placed  him  al- 
most beyond  their  cognizance.  To  the  historian  of  Greece, 
therefore,  these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  his  subject  They  deserve  to  be  told, 
as  examples  of  military  skill  and  energy,  and  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of  antiquity — one  who, 
though  not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all  Greeks.  But 
I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them  in  any  detail,  like 
the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela to  the  time  when  Alexander  prepared  to  quit  his  most  re- 
cent conquest  —  Persis  proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius 
had  remained  at  Ekbatana,^  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to 
the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the  three  southern 
capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  might  have 
reached  the  point  of  satiation,  and  might  leave  him  unmolested 
in  the  more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that  Alexander 
was  in  movement  towards  him,  he  sent  forward  his  harem  and 
his  baggage  to  Hyrkania,  on  the  south-eastern  boixler  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  follow- 
ed in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in  the  city 
(7000  talents  :«  £1,610,000  in  amount),  and  passed  through  the 
Caspian  Gates  into  the  territory  of  Parthy^ne.  His  only  chance 
was  to  escape  to  Baktria  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  empire, 
mining  the  country  in  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  pur- 


*  I  see  no  reason  for  doabting  that  the  Ekhatana  here  meant  is  the  mod 
em  Hamadan.    See  a  valuable  Appendix  added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to  the 
sixth   volame  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  which  this  question  is  argued 
against  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes  —  "  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  roads 
in  Persia ;  nor  are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  carriages  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nothing  can  be  more  rugged 
and  difficult  than  the  paths  which  have  been  cut  over  the  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded  and  intersected"  (ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  525). 

In  this  respect  indeed,  as  in  others,  the  modern  state  of  Persia  must  be 
inferior  to  the  ancient ;  witness  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
road  between  Sardis  and  Snsa. 


DEPOT  AT  EKBATANA.  — PABHENIO.        ig] 

Baers.  But  this  chance  diminished  every  day,  from  desertion 
among  his  few  followers,  and  angry  disgust  among  many  who 
remained.^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
entered  it.  How  many  days  had  been  occupied  in  his  march 
from  PersepoUs,  we  cannot  say :  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had 
been  &rther  prolonged,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the 
intervening  mountaineers  called  Paraetakeni,^  partly  by  rumors 
exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at  Ekbatana,  and  inducing  him 
to  advance  with  precaution  and  regular  array.  Possessed  of 
Ekbatana — the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months  — he  halted 
to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  for  his 
future  proceedings  eastward.  He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal 
depdt ;  depositing  in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus  as 
treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Macedonians,  the  ac- 
cumulated treasures  of  his  past  conquests,  out  of  Susa  and  Per- 
sepolis ;  amounting,  we  are  told,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  180,- 
000  talents  ■=»  £41,400,000  sterling.*  Parmenio  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  this  important  post,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary force  lefl  in  Media ;  of  which  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian 
who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named  sa- 
trap.* 

At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh  force  of  6000 
Grecian  mercenaries,*  who  had  marched  from  Kilikia  into  the 
interior,  probably  crossing  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  the  same 
points  as  Alexander  himself  had  crossed.  Hence  he  was  enar 
bled  the  better  to  dismiss  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  other 
Greeks  who  had  been  serving  during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic 
war,  and  who  now  wished  to  go  home.*  He  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their  fuU  pay,  and 

>  Arrian,  iii.  19,  2-9 ;  iii.  20,  3.  '  Arrian,  iii.  19,  5. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  19,  14;  Diodor.  xvii.  80.  Diodoms  had  before  stated  (xvii. 
66,  71 )  the  treasare  in  Susa  as  being  49,000  talents,  and  that  in  Persepolifl 
as  120,000.  Arrian  annoances  the  treasure  in  Snsa  as  50,000  talents  — 
Cartius  giyes  the  ancoined  gold  and  silver  alone  as  50,000  talents  ( ▼  8 
11).    The  treasure  of  both  places  was  transported  to  Ekbatana. 

«  Arrian,  iii.  20,  4.  *  Cortins,  t.  23, 12. 

'  Arrian,  iiL  19,  10:  compare  t.  27,  7. 

TOIm  xu  %j^ 
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gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses,  which  they  sold  bofore  de 
parture.  The  operations  which  he  was  now  about  to  commenoe 
against  the  eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular 
armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native  tribes,  rely- 
ing for  defence  chiefly  on  the  difficulties  which  mountains,  des- 
erts, privation,  or  mere  distance,  would  throw  in  the  way  of  an 
assailant.  For  these  purposes  he  required  an  increased  number 
of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  impose  even  upon  his  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and  fatiguing  marches,  such  as 
none  but  his  Macedonian  Companions  would  have  been  content- 
ed to  execute ;  moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with 
large  masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions.  He 
now  therefore  for  the  first  time  established  a  regular  Taxis,  or 
division  of  horse-bowmen.* 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  these 
new  arrangements,  Alexander  re-commenced  his  pursuit  of  Da> 
rius.  He  hoped  to  get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Media ;  by  which  Gates^  was  un- 


•  Arrian,  iii.  24,  1.     ijdfi  ycLp  aifT^  koI  liriraKovTioTal  ^aav  tcl^l^. 

See  the  remarks  of  Riistow  and  Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  military  organization  aboat  this  period,  as  soon  as  he  foand 
that  there  was  no  farther  chance  of  a  large  collected  Persian  force,  able  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  252  teq). 

The  change  which  they  point  out  was  real,  —  but  I  think  they  exaggerate 
it  in  degree. 

*  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described  by 
Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem  travellers,  as  the  series  of  narrow  valleyi 
and  defiles  called  Ser-Desch,  Sirdari,  or  Serdara  Kahn,  —  on  the  sonthem- 
most  of  the  two  roads  which  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  towards  Dama- 
ghan,  and  thence  farther  eastward  towards  Mesched  and  Herat.  See  the 
note  of  Miitzel  in  his  edition  of  Curtius,  v.  35, 2,  p.  489  \  also  Morier,  Second 
Journey  through  Persia,  p.  368 ;  Fraser's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Kho- 
rasan,  p.  291. 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends 
from  Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tts  northern  declivity,  covered  by  prodigious 
forests  with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  breadth  reaching  to  the  Caspi- 
an, comprehends  the  moist  and  fertile  territories  now  denominated  Ghilan 
and  Mazanderan.  The  eastern  portion  of  Mazanderan  was  known  in  an- 
cient times  as  Hyrkania,  then  productive  and  populous ;  while  the  moun- 
tain range  itself  was  occupied  bv  yarions  rude  and  warlike  tribes  —  Kadusii, 
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derstood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road  of  many  hours'  march, 
induding  several  difficult  passes  stretching  eastward  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus  towards  Parthia.  He 
marched  with  his  Companion-cavahy,  the  light-horse,  the  Agri- 
anians,  and  the  bowmen  —  the  greater  part  of  the  phalanx  keep- 
ing up  as  well  as  it  could — to  Rhagae,  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Caspian  Grates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  weU  as  horses  urere  dis- 
abled on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all  speed,  he  lean<t  that  Da- 
rius had  already  passed  through  the  Caspian  Grates.  AHer  five 
days  of  halt  at  Bhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other  side  of  them,  he 
was  joined  by  two  eminent  Persians,  Bagistanes  and  Antibelus, 
who  informed  him  that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  his  life.^ 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done,  were  Bessus, 
latrap  of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Drangiana  and  Ara- 
diosia — and  Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  regal  guards.  The 
gmall  force  of  Darius  having  been  thinned  by  daily  desertion, 
most  of  those  who  remained  were  the  contingents  of  the  still  un- 
oooquered  territories,  Baktria,  Arachosia,  and  Drangiana,  under 
the  orders  of  their  respective  satraps.  The  Grecian  mercena- 
ries, 1500  in  number,  and  Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his  spe- 
cial command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Darius,  but  the  soldiers  of 
Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own  satraps.  Bessus  and  his  col- 
leagues intended  to  make  their  peace  with  Alexander  by  surren- 
dering Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigorously  as  to 
leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  they  could  obtain  time  to 
reach  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  they  resolved  to  organize  an  ener- 
getic resistance,  under  their  own  joint  command,  for  the  defence 
a  those  eastern  provinces  —  the  most  warlike  population  of  the 


ICardi,  Tapyri,  etc.     The  moan  tain  range,  now  called   Elbnrz,  includes 
among  other  lofty  eminences  the  very  high  peak  of  Demayend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Baktra,  along  which  both  the  flight  of  Darini 
and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed  along  the  broken  groand  skirting 
the  sonthem  flank  of  the  mountain  range  Elburz.  Of  this  broken  groand 
die  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst  and  most  difficait  portion. 

>  Arrian,  iii.  20,  21. 
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empire.^  Under  the  desperate  circamstances  of  the  case,  Ihlfl 
plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  that  cculd  be  proposed. 
rhe  chance  of  resisting  Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best, 
became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of  Darius,  who 
had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from  the  field  of  battle,  be- 
traying both  his  friends  and  his  empire,  even  when  surrounded 
by  the  full  force  of  Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians, 
unless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  invader,  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  conspirators  intended  at  first  anything  worse.  At  a  villi^ 
called  Thara  in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold  — - 
placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the  Baktrian 
troops,  —  and  thus  carried  him  onward,  retreating  as  fast  as  they 
could;  Bessus  assuming  the  command.  Artabazus,  with  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quilr 
ted  the  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Tapuri  bordering  on  Hyrkania  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.* 
On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained  every  nerve 
to  overtake  the  fugitives  and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Da- 
rius. At  the  head  of  his  Companion-cavalry,  his  light-horse,  and 
a  body  of  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength  and  activity,  he 
put  himself  in  instant  march,  with  nothing  but  arms  and  two 
days'  provisions  for  each  man  ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the 
main  body  by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  midday  repose  (it  was 
now  the  month  of  July),  brought  him  at  daybreak  to  the  Persian 
camp  which  his  informant  Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus 
and  his  troops  were  already  beyond  it,  having  made  considerable 


*  Masistes,  after  the  shocking  outrage  upon  his  wife  by  Qaeen  Amestrit, 
was  going  to  Baktria  to  organize  a  revolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  113  —  about  thft 
importance  of  that  satrapy. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Jnstin  (xi.  15)  specifies  the  name  of  the  place 
Thara.  Both  he  and  Cartias  mention  the  golden  chain  (Curtios,  84,  20). 
Probably  the  conspirators  made  ase  of  some  chains  which  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  Among  the  presents  given  bj 
Darias  son  of  Hystaspes  to  the  surgeon  Demokedes,  there  were  two  pain 
of  golden  chains  —  Aupeerat  6^  (ilv  /ikopelog  nediuv  ;|^pv(re6>f  dvo  ^evyeaiv  — 
Herodot.  iii.  130:  compare  iii.  15.  The  Persian  king  and  grandees  habitv 
ally  wore  golden  chains  round  neck  and  arms. 
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advance  in  their  flight ;  upon  which  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
the  exhaustion  both  of  men  and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased 
speed  through  all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He 
there  found  himself  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  encamped 
on  the  preceding  daj.  Yet  learning  from  deserters  that  his  en- 
emies had  resolved  to  hasten  their  retreat  bj  night  marches,  he 
despaired  of  overtaking  them,  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter 
road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another  shorter,  but 
leading  through  a  waterless  desert  Setting  out  bj  this  road 
late  in  the  daj  with  his  cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty- 
five  miles  during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  bj  complete 
surprise  on  the  following  morning.  The  Persians,  marching  in 
disorder  without  arms,  and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy, 
were  so  panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefati- 
gable conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and  fled  without  any  attempt 
to  resist  In  this  critical  moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged 
Darius  to  leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  flight  But  he  refused  to  comply.  They  were 
determined  however  that  he  should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  whereby  his  name  would  have  been  employed 
agamst  them,  and  would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance 
of  defending  the  eastern  provinces ;  they  were  moreover  incensed 
by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt to  which  they  were  glad  to  give  effect  Casting  their  ja- 
▼elins  at  him,  they  left  him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued 
their  flight^  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any  visible  mark, 
nor  known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers  themselves,  was  for  some 
time  not  detected  by  the  pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian 
soldier  named  Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  his  last  words ;  wherein  he  expressed  thanks  to 
Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment  of  his  captive  female  relatives, 
and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian  throne,  lost  to  himself,  was 


'  **  Raras  apud  Medos  regum  cniur ;  unaque  cuncto 
Poena  manet  generi ;  quamvis  cmdelibus  teque 
Paretur  dominis/'  (Clandian.  in  Eatrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 

Court  conspiracies  and  assassinations  of  the  prince,  however  were  not  vat 
known  either  among  the  Ach»mnid»  or  the  Arsakid». 

16* 
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aboat  to  pass  to  so  generous  a  conqueror.     It  is  at  least 
that  he  never  lived  to  see  Alexander  himself.^ 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  indefatigable  march- 
es of  the  last  four  dajs,  not  without  destruction  to  many  men 
and  horses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive.  It 
would  have  been  a  gratification  to  his  vanity  to  exhibit  the 
Great  King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued  from  his  own  servants 
by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to  occupy  some  subordi- 
nate command  as  a  token  of  ostentatious  uidulgence.  Moreover, 
apart  from  such  feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real  ad- 
vantage to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of  whose  name 
Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to  stifle  all  farther  resist- 
ance in  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  regions  eastward 
of  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now 
gone  thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much  Asiatic 
sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they  could,  against  the 
Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was  obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he 
wished  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  empire.  We  can  un- 
derstand therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in  de- 
riving no  result  from  this  ruinously  fatiguing  march,  and  can 
the  better  explain  that  savage  wrath  which  we  shall  hereaffcer 
find  him  manifesting  against  the  satrap  Bessus. 

Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried  with  full 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres  of  Persis.  The 
last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince  have  been  described  with  al- 
most tragic  pathos  by  historians ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in 
history  better  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  regard 
simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the  highest  pitch  of  power 
and  splendor  to  defeat,  degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an 
impartial  review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main  cause 
of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long  apathy  after  the 

*  This  account  of  the  remarkable  incidents  immediately  preceding  the  death 
of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  from  Arrian  (iii.  21),  and  seems  one  of  the  most 
authentic  chapters  of  his  work.  He  is  very  sparing  in  telling  what  passed 
In  the  Persian  camp ;  he  mentions  indeed  only  the  communications  made 
by  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Onrtius  (t.  27-d4)  gives  the  narrative  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than 
Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Persian  camp 
W«  should  have  been  glad  to  know  from  whom  these  details  were  borrow- 
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iMtde  of  Issas,  and  abandoninent  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  food 
hope  of  reporchasing  qaeens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to 
captivitj  —  lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  lus  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  deliberately  broogiit 
i^tKNit  by  himself.  J£  we  follow  his  conduct  thronghont  the  stnig^- 
gle,  we  shall  find  little  of  that  which  renders  a  defeated  prince 
either  respectable  or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  fiiends  and  his 
countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means  of  defending,  yet 
threw  those  means  away.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had  better 
grounds  for  indulgence  towards  him  than  his  conqueror;  for 
whom  he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the  three 
capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  every  way  the  difE- 
culties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  hardly  less  than  impracticable.^ 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alexander  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  captive,  had  been  distressing  in 
the  extreme  to  his  soldiers,  who  required  a  certain  period  of 
repose  and  compensation.  This  was  granted  to  them  at  the 
town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Parthia,  where  the  whole  army  wae 
again  united.  Besides  abundant  supplies  from  the  neighboring 
regi<m,  the  soldiers  here  received  a  donative  derived  from  Ihe 
large  booty  taken  in  the  camp  <^  Darius.'  In  the  enjoyment 
and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army,  Alexander  himself 
partook.  His  indulgences  in  the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking, 
to  which  he  was  always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed  were 


ed.    In  the  inaiii  they  do  not  contradict  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  bat  rather 
amplify  and  dilate  it. 

Diodoros  (xrii.  73),  Platarch  ( Alexand.  42,  43),  and  Jastin  (xi.  15)  giro 
n'y  new  information. 

'  Arrian  (iii.  22)  gi^es  an  indolgent  criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  his  misfortanes,  bat  calling  him  dv6pl  rd,  fiev  iro^fuoj  elirep  rcvi 
aX}jp  fjtaX&GK^,  re  xal  oh  ^evripei,  etc. 

*  Cortins,  vi.  5,  10;  vi.  6,  15.  Diodor.  xvii.  74.  Hekatompylus  was  an 
important  position,  where  several  roads  joined  (Polyb.  x.  28).  It  was  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  roads  mnning  eastward  from  the  Caspian  Gates,  on  tfie 
southern  flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its  locality  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty:  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467)  with  others  conceives 
it  to  have  been  near  Damaghan;  Forbiger  (Uandbuch  der  Alten  Geo- 
graphie,  toL  ii.  p.  549)  places  it  farther  eastward,  near  Jai-Jerm.  Mr. 
notes  it  on  bis  map,  as  site  t  nknonim. 
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now  unusuallj  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  solemnities 
were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical  exhibitions  bj  artists 
who  joined  the  army  from  Greece.  But  the  change  of  most  im- 
portance in  Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began  to  feel 
and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
to  disdain  the  comparative  simplicity  of  Macedonian  habits,  and 
to  assume  the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries,  and 
even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of  Persia  ap 
peared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war  finished,  by  the  death  of 
Darius.  They  were  reluctant  to  exchange  the  repose  and  en- 
joyments of  Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fiitigues ;  but  Alexander, 
assembling  the  select  regiments,  addressed  to  them  an  emphatic 
appeal  which  revived  the  ardor  of  alL^  His  first  march  was, 
across  one  of  the  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Elburz,  into  Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  he  found  no  resistance ;  the 
Hyrkanian  satrap  Phrataphemes,  together  with  Nabarzanes, 
Artabazus,  and  other  eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves 
to  him,  and  were  favorably  received.  The  Greek  mercenaries, 
1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with  Darius,  but  had  retired 
when  that  monarch  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  en- 
voys requesting  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation.  But 
Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for  having  taken  ser- 
vice with  the  Persians,  in  contravention  of  the  vote  passed  by 
the  HeUenic  synod  —  required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
which  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that  an 
officer  might  be  despatched  to  conduct  them  to  him  in  safety .^ 
The  Macedonian  Andronikus  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  while 
Alexander  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Mardi ;  a  name  seemingly  borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  poor  and  brave  moun- 
taineers. These  Mardi  occupied  parts  of  the  northern  slope  of 
the  range  of  Mount  £lburz  a  few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
(Mazanderan  and  Ghilan).     Alexander  pursued  them  into  all 


'  Thia  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  Antipater,  which  Platarch  had 
seen  (Plntarch,  Alexand.  47).  riartins  composes  a  long  speech  for  Alex- 
der  (vi.  7,  9).  ^  Arrian,  iii.  23,  15. 
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tlieiw  retreats,  —  overcame  them,  when  thej  stood  on  their  de- 
fenou,  with  great  slaughter,  —  and  redaoed  the  remnant  of  the 
half^eetroyed  tribes  to  sue  for  peaoe.^ 

From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a  westerly  diieo- 
l4on,  he  returned  to  Hjrkania.  At  the  first  halt  he  was  met  by 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  came  to  surrender  themselves,  as 
wen  as  by  various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon,  and 
Smdpe,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight.  Alexander 
put  the  Lacedsemonians  under  arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  en- 
voys, considering  Chalkedon  and  Sindpe  to  have  been  subjects 
of  Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to  the  mer* 
oenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between  those  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Persian  service  before  the  recogniti<m  of  Philip  as  leader 
of  Greece  —  and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later  date. 
The  former  he  liberated  at  once ;  the  latter  he  required  to  ie» 
main  in  his  service  under  the  command  of  Andronikus,  on  the 
same  pay  as  they  had  hitherto  received.^  Such  was  the  unto- 
ward conclusion  of  Grecian  mercenaiy  service  with  Persia;  • 
system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they  known  how  te 
employ  it  with  tolerable  ability,  might  weU  have  maintained 
their  empire  even  against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander.^ 

After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and  festivity  at  Zeudracarta,  the 
chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  marched  eastward  with  hia 
united  army  through  Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining 
the  modem  Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Sati« 
barzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  the  border,  to  a 
town  named  Susia,^  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his 

'  Arrian,  lii.  24,  4.  In  reference  to  the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi. 
who  are  mentioned  in  several  different  localities  -^  on  the  parts  of  Bfonot 
Tanms  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Mount  Zagros,  and  in  Penis 
proper  (see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  508-523;  Herodot.  i.  125),  we  may  note,  that  the 
Nomadic  tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  population  of 
the  modem  Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  daj  found  under  the  same  nana 
in  spots  widely  distant:  see  Jaubert.  Yoyage  en  ArmMe  et  en  Peise^ 
p.  254. 

'  Arriao,  iii.  24,  8;  Curtius,  ri.  5,  9.  An  Athenian  officer  named  Demo* 
krates  slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  surrender. 

'  See  a  curious  passage  on  this  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  CyropsKUa^f 
XtDophoB. 

Arrian,  iii  25, 8-8.    Droyasn  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  identify  Susia  with  Ite 
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Batrapy ;  while  Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border 
of  Aria,  marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards  Baktria 
against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported  as  having  pro- 
chdmed  himself  King  of  Persia.  But  it  was  discovered,  after 
three  or  four  days,  that  Satibarzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus ; 
upon  which  Alexander  suspended  for  the  present  his  plans 
against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to  Artakoana,  the 
chief  city  of  Aria.*  His  return  was  so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that 
the  Arians  were  overawed,  and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to 
escape.  A  few  days  enabled  him  to  crush  the  disaffected  Arians 
and  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  rear  division  under  Kraterus. 
He  then  marched  southward  into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or 
Drangiana  (the  modem  Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance 
—the  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among  some  of 
the  Indians.' 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the  revolting  tragedy, 
of  which  Philotas  was  the  first  victim,  and  his  father  Parmenio 
the  second.  Parmenio,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
little  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  invasion  of 
the  eastern  satrapies,  had  been  left  in  the  important  post  of  com- 


town  now  called  Tiks  or  Toos,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mesched.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqna,  p.  177)  thinks  that  this  is  too  much  to  the 
west,  and  too  far  from  Herat :  he  conceives  Sasia  to  be  Zuzan,  on  the  des- 
ert side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep  (notes  on  the  histori- 
cal results  deducible  from  discoveries  in  AfghaniRtan«  p.  14)  places  it  at 
Snbzawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the  region  of  fertility. 

Tiis  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  more  than  the  other 
two  places  indicated  ;  Subzawar  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Alexander  appean 
to  have  first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to  Baktria  (in  the  line  from 
Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Margiana),  merely  touching  the  borders  of 
Aria  in  his  route. 

'  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis,  are 
both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with  the  ]|>cality  of  Herat  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  Antiqna,  p.  152-177). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood  which  is  533  English  miles ;  the  other  by 
Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles  (Wilson,  p.  149). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25;  Curtius,  vi.  24,  36.  The  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Za> 
rangi,  southward  from  Aria,  coincides  generally  with  the  modem  Seistan, 
adjoining  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which  receives  the  watere  of  the  rivei 
'ESkmend. 
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manding  tlie  great  dep6t  and  treasure  at  Ekbatara  His  long 
military  experience,  and  confidential  pontion  even  under  Philips 
rendered  him  the  second  person  in  the  ICaoedonian  annj,  next 
to  Alexander  himself.  His  three  sons  were  all  soldiers.  The 
youngest  of  them,  Hektor,  had  been  aocidentallj  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  while  in  the  suite  of  Alexander  in  Egypt ;  the  second^ 
Nikanor,  had  commanded  the  hjpaspists  or  light  infantiy,  but 
had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  himself,  a  short  time  before  ;^ 
the  eldest,  Philotas,  occupied  the  high  rank  of  general  of  the 
Companion-cavalry,  in  daily  communication  with  Alexander, 
from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus,  brother  of  • 
youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  soldier,  named  Dimnus  of  Cha> 
lastra,  had  made  boast  to  Nikomachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  be- 
loved  person,  under  vows  of  secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy 
against  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  accomplice.'  Ni- 
komachus, at  first  struck  with  abhorrence,  at  length  simulated 
compliance,  asked  who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dinmos,  and 
received  intimation  of  a  few  names ;  all  of  which  he  presently 
communicated  to  his  brother  Kebalinus,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
divulged.  Kebalinus  told  the  facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him 
to  mention  them  to  Alexander.  But  Philotas,  though  every  day 
in  communication  with  the  king,  neglected  to  do  this  for  two 
days;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to  suspect  him  of  con- 
nivance, and  caused  the  revelation  to  be  made  to  Alexander 
through  one  of  the  pages  named  Metron.  Dimnus  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  but  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword,  and 
expired  without  making  any  dedaration.* 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  rested  <m 
the  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  indignantly  sent 
for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  had  omitted  for  two  days  to 
communicate  what  he  had  heard.     Philotas  replied,  that  the 

'  Arrian,  Hi.  25,  6 ;  Cnrtias,  It.  8,  7  *,  ri.  6, 19. 

'  Cartins,  vi.  7,  2.  **  Dimnus,  modicie  apnd  regem  aactoritates  et  gntue, 
exoleti,  cni  Nicomacho  erat  noraen,  amore  flagrabafc,  obaeqaio  nni  sibi  4» 
diti  corporis  vinctas."    Pintarch,  Alex.  49 ;  Diodoi  xvii.  79. 

*Cnrt  yi.  7,  29;  Plntarch,  Alex.  49.  The  latter  says  that  DiauiiM 
resisted  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  tha 
eombat. 
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Booroe  from  which  it  came  was  too  contemptihle  to  deserve 
notice  —  that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attach  importance 
to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a  jouth  as  Nikomachus, 
recounting  the  foolish  boasts  addressed  to  him  bj  a  lover. 
Alexander  received,  or  affected  to  receive,  the  explanation, 
gave  his  hand  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked  to 
him  with  his  usual  familiarity.^ 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this 
incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  PhUotas,  whose  free-spoken 
criticisms  on  the  pretended  divine  paternity,  —  coupled  with 
boasts,  that  he  and  his  father  Parmenio  had  been  chief  agents 
In  the  conquest  of  Asia,  —  had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  for 
given.  These,  and  other  self-praises,  disparaging  to  the  glorj 
of  Alexander,  had  been  divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philo 
tas  was  attached;  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna, 
named  Antigon^  who,  having  first  been  made  a  prize  in  visiting 
Samothrace  by  the  Persian  admiral  Autophradates,  was  after- 
wards taken  amidst  the  spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians 
victorious  at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigon^,  respecting  some 
nnguarded  language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought  her  to  Alexander,  and 
caused  her  to  repeat  them  to  him.  Alexander  desired  her  to 
take  secret  note  of  the  confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and 
report  them  firom  time  to  time  to  himself.^ 

It  thus  turned  out  that  Alexander,  though  continuLag  to  Phi- 
lotas his  high  military  rank,  and  talking  to  him  constantly  with 
seeming  confidence,  had  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since 
his  conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked  and 
suspected  him,  keeping  him  under  perpetual  watch  through  the 
suborned  and  secret  communications  of  a  treacherous  mistress.' 


'  Cartius,  vi.  7,  33.    '*  Philotas  respondit,  Cebalinam  quidem  scorti  ser 
monem  ad  se  detulisse,  sed  ipsam  tain  levi  aactori  nihil  ciedidisse  —  veri- 
torn,  ne  jargiam  inter  amatorem  et  cxoletum  non  sine  risu  alioram  detn- 
lisset."  '  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 

'  Platarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.     Updc  dh  avrdv  ^AM^avdpov  kK  irdvv  iroh 

X&v  xpovuv  irvyxave  duiffefiXfjfuvof  (Philotas) 'O  fiev  oiv  ^iXiinaif 

hnpovAevofuvoc  oirrcjf  ifyvoeiy  Koi  avv^  Ty  *AvTiy6vy  iroAAd  xal  npdc  bpy^ 
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fiome  of  the  generals  around  Alexander — especiallj  Kratemfl^ 
the  first  suborner  of  Antigon^-^  fomented  these  suspicions,  from 
jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio  and  his  family. 
Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was  ostentatious  and  overbearing  in 
his  demeanor,  so  as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the 
soldiers.'  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  on  this  bead 
—  defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other  Macedonian  generals, 
all  gorged  with  plunder  and  presents^ — his  fidelity  as  well  as 
his  military  merits  stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had 
ocmtinued  to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most  confidential 
comanand  throughout  all  the  long  subsequent  interval ;  and  that 
Parmenio  was  now  general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important 
military  appointment  which  the  king  had  to  confer.  Even 
grantiog  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to  be  trustworthy,  there 
was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas,  whose  name  had  not  been 
included  among  the  accomplices  said  to  have  been  enumerated 
by  Dimnus.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  hiniy 
except  the  fiiet  that  the  deposition  had  been  made  known  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  twice  without  commu- 
nicating it.  Upon  this  single  fiict,  however,  Kraterus,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Philotas,  worked  so  effectually  as  to  infiame 
the  suspicions  and  the  pre-existuig  ill-will  of  Alexander  into  fierce 
rancor.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace,  torture,  and  death  of  Phi- 
lotas,— and  on  the  death  of  Parmenio  besides.* 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two  highest  officers 
in  the  Macedonian  service,  one  of  them  enjoying  a  separate  and 
distant  command  —  required  management  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  along  with  hiniy 
and  to  obtain  a  condemnation  from  the  army ;  according  to  an 
ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  regard  to  capital  crimes,  though 


Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristoboliu  recognized  these  previoas  commanica- 
tions  made  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in  Egypt,  bat  stated  that  he  did 
not  beliere  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26, 1). 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40-^8;  Cartias,  ri.  11,  3. 

'  Phylarchns,  Fragment  41.  ed.  Didot,  ap.  AthensMim,  xii.  p  539,  Pla- 
uuch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eamenes  enriched  himself  mach ;  though 
being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  not  take  the  same  liberties  as 
the  great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  Eamenes,  2). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49  i  Cnrtins,  vi.  8. 
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(a^  it  seems)  not  imiformlj  practised.  Alexander  not  onty  kepi 
the  resolntion  secret,  but  is  even  said  to  have  invited  Philotas  to 
supper  with  the  other  officers,  conversing  with  him  just  as 
usual.  ^  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Philotas  was  arrested  while 
asleep  in  his  bed,  —  put  in  chains,  —  and  clothed  in  an  ignoble 
garb.  A  military  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak,  before 
which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  diief  officers  in  his  confi* 
dence.  Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a  vehement  tone  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  anger,  he  proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just 
been  providentially  rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy  or- 
ganized by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best  fiiends — Phik^ 
tas  and  Parmenio-— through  the  intended  agency  of  a  soldier 
named  Dimnus,  who  had  slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead 
body  of  Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while  Niko- 
machus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward  to  teU  their  story. 
A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his  sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  found 
among  the  papers  seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting. 
Its  terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but  Alexander 
chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his  purpose.^ 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  produced  upon  these 
assembled  soldiers  by  such  denunciations  from  Alexander  him- 
self—  revelations  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  reproachea 
against  treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Koenus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  unmeasured  in  their 
invectives  against  the  accused.'  They,  as  well  as  the  other  offi- 
cers with  whom  the  arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example 
of  violent  manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sympathy  witb 
the  king's  danger.  Philotas  wjs  heard  in  his  defence,  whicb 
though  strenuously  denying  the  charge,  is  said  to  have  bees 
feeble.  It  was  indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  fi*om  cme  seized 
thus  suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages ;  while  a 
degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would  have  been  required 


'  Curtius,  vi.  8,  16.  ^'Invitatas  est  ctiam  Phiiotos  ad  oltimAS  sibi  epolai 
et  rex  non  ccsnare  modo,  sed  etiam  familiariter  oolloqui,  cam  eo  qmua 
damnayerat,  sostinnit.** 

'  Arrian,  iii.  26,  2.  Aiyei  6h  UroXeftatog  eUmx^vai  if  tAacedovac  ^iXuTaf, 
Kot  Karrjyopriaai  Qimf&  loxvpof  'AXi^avipov^  etc  Cnrtins,  vi.  9,  13 ;  DMxy 
nu,  xvii  80.  '  Gurtins,  vL  9, 80. 
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tar  any  one  else  to  rise  and  presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.  A 
soldier  named  Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupporta* 
ble  insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated  the 
soldiers  with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of  their  quarters  to 
make  room  for  his  countless  retinue  of  slaves.  Though  this 
allegation  (probably  enough  well-founded)  was  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized 
fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound  them  up  to 
the  last  pitch  of  farj.  The  royal  pages  began  the  cry,  echoed 
by  all  around)  that  they  would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the 
parricide  in  pieces.^ 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their  wrath  had 
been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  instigate  the  execution  of  such 
a  sentence  on  the  spot.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his 
enemies.  Aware  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
wordy  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative  ground  of 
sospicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  such 
as  would  justify  their  own  purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but 
against  his  &ther  Parmenio  —  whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing 
to  implicate.  Accordingly,  during  the  ensuing  night,  Philotas 
was  put  to  the  torture.  Hephsestion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus  — 
Ihe  last  of  the  three  being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas  ^ — them- 
selves superintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering.  Alexan- 
der himself  too  was  at  hand,  but  concealed  by  a  curtain.  It  is 
said  that  Philotas  manifested  little  firmness  under  torture,  and 
that  Alexander,  an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  agaiust 
the  cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so  many 
battles.*  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies,  and  likely  to  describe 
the  conduct  of  Philotas  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own 
hatred.    The  tortures  inflicted,^  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long 

'  CnrtioS)  vi  11,  8.    "  Tnm  vero  aniyena  concio  accensa  est,  et  a  corpo 
lis  ciistodibas  initinm  factam,  clamantibiu,  disceipendum  esse  parricidam 
manibiui  eornm.    Id  qaidam  Philotas,  qui   grariora  sapplicia  metueret, 
hand  sane  iniqao  animo  aadiebat." 

*  Cartins,  vi.  9,  30 ;  vi.  11,  11. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

*  Curtiiis,  vi.  11, 15,  "Per  nltimos  deinde  crnciatus,  ntpote  et  damnatiu 
etinimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquentibus,  laceratur.  Ac  primo  qaidam, 
^uanqnaiii  hinc  ignis,  iUinc  verbera,  jam  non  ad  qiiaddonem,  sed  ad  panam. 
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ocmtinued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  ocmfession,  implicadng  Ut 
father  along  with  himself.  He  was  put  to  death ;  and  at  tlw 
same  time,  all  those  whose  names  had  been  indicated  bj  Niki^ 
machu3,  were  slain  also  —  apparently  bj  being  stoned,  withonl 
preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the  army  m 
numerous  ^ndred,  all  of  whom  were  struck  with  conBtema* 
tion  at  the  news  of  his  being  tortured.  It  was  the  Maoedcmiaa 
law  that  all  kinsmen  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to 
death  along  with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  men  slew 
themselves,  others  fled  from  the  camp,  seeking  refiige  where- 
ever  they  could.  Such  was  the  terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp^ 
that  Alexander  was  obliged  to  prodaim  a  suspension  of  1l^ 
sanguinary  law  for  the  occasion.* 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  oould  not  be  safelj 
left  alive  after  the  atrocities  used  towards  Phik>tas ;  and  to  kill 
him,  moreover,  before  he  could  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  ainea 
he  was  not  only  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  infliiAnti^ 
of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  command  of  ths 
great  dep6t  at  Ekbatana.  Alexander  summoned  to  his  presenoa 
one  of  the  Companions  named  Polydamaa;  a  particular  finendt 
comrade,  or  aide  de  camp,  of  Parmenia  Every  friend  of  Phi* 
iotas  felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread ;  so  thufe 
Polydamas  entered  the  king^s  presence  in  extreme  tenor,  tfaa 
rather  as  he  was  ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger 
brothers.  Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as  a 
traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be  required  to 
carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message  to  Ekbatana,  ordering  his 
execution.  Polydamas  was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of 
Parmenio,  and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him.  Two 
letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to  Parmenio;  one 
from  Alexander  himself,  conveying  ostensibly  military  commu* 
nications  and  orders ;  the  other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the 
deceased  Philotas,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received  the  real 
and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Kleander 


ingerebantur,  non  rocem  modo,  sed  etiam  gemitns  habnit  in  potestate ;  sed 
postquam  intumescenA  corpus  nlceribos  flagellonim  ictus  nndis  ossibns  ifr 
<i«R808  ferre  non  poterat,"  «tc.  '  Cuitiii8,Ti  11,  Sv. 
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and  Menidas,  the  officers  immediatelj  subordinate  to  Parmenio 
at  Ekbataoa ;  proclaiming  Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
directing  them  to  kill  him  at  onoe.  Large  rewards  were  offered 
to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  commision  with  success,  while 
bis  two  brothers  were  retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or 
compunction.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded  — 
too  happy  to  purchase  this  roprieve  from  what  had  seemed  im- 
pending death.  Furnished  with  native  guides  and  with  swift 
dromedaries,  he  struck  by  the  straightest  road  across  the  desert 
of  Khorasan,  and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day  —  a 
distance  usually  requiring  moro  than  thirty  days  to  traverse.' 
Entering  the  camp  by  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  Parme- 
nio, he  delivered  his  despatch  to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  con- 
certed measures.  On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Parmenioi 
while  walking  in  his  garden  with  Kleander  and  the  other  officers 
marked  out  by  Alexander's  order  as  his  executioners.  Poly- 
damas ran  to  embrace  his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  unsuspecting  veteran,  to  whom  he  presented  the  letters 
professedly  coming  frx>m  Alexander  and  Philotas.  While  Par- 
menio was  absorbed  in  the  perusal,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by 
a  mortal  stab  from  the  hand  and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other 
wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by  the  romainij/  offi- 
cers, —  the  last  even  after  life  had  departed.' 


*  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724;  Diodor.  xvii  80;  Cartins,  vii.  2,  11-18. 

'  CartioB,  vii.  2,  27.  The  proceedings  respecting  Philotas  and  Parmenio 
■re  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by  Curtius ;  bat  his  details  are  in  gen- 
eral harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by  Arrian  from  Plolemy  and 
Aristobulus  ^ except  as  to  one  material  point.  Platarch  (Alex.  49), 
Diodoms  (xvii.  79,  80),  and  Jastin  (xii.  5),  dso  state  the  fact  in  the  same 
manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobnlns,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear  to 
have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Alexander's  life.  .Bat  when  we  analyze  what  they  are  reported  to  have 
•aid,  their  Y)pinion  will  not  be  found  entitled  to  much  weight.  In  the  first 
place,  they  state  (Arrian,  iii.  26, 1)  that  the  conspiracy  of  PhiloUu  had  been 
before  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he  toots  in  Egypi^  bat  that  he  did  not 
then  believe  it.  Now  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  stay  in  Bgypt; 
and  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for  eighteen  months  is  preposteroos. 
That  Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in  which  he  might  be  sappoved  likely  t» 
conspire,  ia  one  pioporition ;   that  he  actually  did  conspir^)  U  another 

17* 
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The  sijldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  hearing  of  Has  bloody  diy&i^ 
burst  into  ^rious  mutiny,  surrounded  the  garden  wall,  and  thi«aU 
ened  to  bi^ak  in  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  their  general,  un- 
less Folydamas  and  ihe  other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to 
them.     But  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  exhi- 


Arrian  and  his  authorities  nm  the  two  together  as  if  they  were  one.  As  to 
the  evidenoe  purporting  to  prove  that  Philotas  did  conspire,  Arrias  tells  ns 
that  "  the  informers  came  forward  before  the  assembled  soldiers  and  con- 
victed Philotas  with  the  rest  by  other  indicia  not  obscure,  Imt  chiefly  by  ihii 
—  that  Philotas  confessed  to  have  heard  of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without 
mentioning  it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a  day  in  his  presence  ^*  —  khX 
Toi)f  firfwra^  row  ipycv  irapeXi^ovraf  i^eXiy^M  ^iXorav  re  koI  rot>c  ^fit^*  «^ 
rdv  dAAo/f  re  iXiyxoif  oiK  a<^aveot,  Kal/ittXiifTa  dif  dri  avrdc 
^i?MTac  frenva^ai  fikv  —  avvi^ri,  etc.  What  these  other  indicia  were,  w« 
are  not  told ;  but  we  may  see  how  slender  was  their  value,  when  we  learn 
that  the  non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas  was  stronger  than  any  of  them* 
The  non-revelation,  when  we  recollect  that  Nikomachus  was  the  ordy 
informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of  jui^vvrdc,  as  if  there  were  more),  proves 
absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  complicity  of  Philotas.  though  it  may  provs 
something  as  to  his  indiscretion.  Even  on  this  minor  charge,  Cnrtius  puts 
into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient  exculpation.  But  if  Alexander  had  taken 
a  different  view,  and  dismissed  or  even  confined  him  for  it,  there  would 
have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at  variance  with  Curtius,  is,  that  he 
states  "  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been  shot  to  death  by  the  Macedo- 
nians "  —  thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least  by  implication,  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  tortured.  Now  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin,  all  concur 
with  Curtius  in  affirming  that  he  was  tortured.  On  such  a  matter,  I  prefer 
their  united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.  These  two  last- 
mentioned  authors  were  probably  quite  content  to  believe  in  the  complicity 
of  Philotas  upon  the  authority  of  Alexander  himself;  without  troubling 
themselves  to  criticise  the  proofs.  They  tell  us  that  Alexander  vehemently 
denounced  (KarTiyopfiaai  laxvpuc)  Philotas  bofore  the  assembled  soldien. 
After  this,  any  mere  shadow  or  pretence  of  proof  would  be  sufficient.  More- 
over, let  OS  recollect  that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the 
confidential  6(n/^  guards  {tyufiaroi^XaKEc),  out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or 
fictitious;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  condemned  Demetrius 
(Arrian,  iii.  27,  11) 

How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one  whom 
Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what  they  say  afterwards  about  the 
philosopher  Kallisthenes.  Both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  pages,  condemned 
for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  deposed  against  EaUisthenes  as  havii^; 
instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian,  iv.  14, 1).  Mow  we  know,  from  tb* 
authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  letters  Plutarch  quotes  ( Alexaad  66)i 
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to  them  Alexander's  written  orders,  to  which  the  soldiers 
yielded,  not  without  mnrmurs  of  reluctance  and  indignatioiL 
Most  of  them  dispersed,  jet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permid- 
sion  to  bury  Parmenio's  body.  Eren  this  was  long  refused  bj 
Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  displeasure.  At  last,  how* 
ever,  thinking  it  prudent  to  comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head, 
delivering  to  them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander.^ 

Among  the  many  tragical  deeds  recounted  throughout  the 
course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  more  revolting  than  the  fiite 
of  these  two  generals.  Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulsesi 
displayed  on  this  occasion  a  personal  rancor  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious mother  Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than  softened  by  the 
magnitude  of  past  services.^  When  we  see  the  greatest  officers 
of  the  Macedonian  army  directing  in  person,  and  under  the  eye 
of  Alexander,  the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked  body  of 
their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with  their  own  hands 
the  veteran  Parmenio,— »we  feel  how  much  we  have  passed  out 
of  the  region  of  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more  savage 
Slyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalized.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  who  had  shared  with 
Parmenio  the  £blvot  and  confidence  of  Philip  as  weU  as  of  Alex- 
ander, should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings,  and 
cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibilities  to  himsel£ 
Many  other  officers  were  alike  alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the 
transactions.'     Hence  Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the 

that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one  eLse  —  maintaining  the  projed 
to  have  been  altogether  their  own.  To  their  great  honor,  the  pages  per- 
sisted in  this  deposition,  even  nnder  extreme  tortures  —  though  thej  knew 
that  a  deposition  against  Kallisthenes  was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is,  that  Diodoms,  Platarch,  Cnrtias,  and  Jastin,  are  correct  in 
stating  that  Philotas  was  tortnred.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobalns  have  thought 
themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  fact,  which  they  probably  had  little 
satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was  not  tortnred,  there  conld 
have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio  —  for  the  only  evidenot 
against  the  latter  was  the  extorted  confession  of  Philotas. 

1  Cnrtins,  vii.  2,  82,  33. 

'  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Philotas  and  FarmeDto^ 
with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the  conspirator  Orontes,  as  describsd 
fa  XenophoD,  Anabas.  t  e.  '  Plutarch,  Alezand.  49. 
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letters  sent  home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents  into  a  division  by  them- 
selves, parting  them  off  from  the  remaining  army.^  Instead  of 
appointing  any  substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the 
Companion-cavalry,  he  cast  that  body  into  two  divisions,  nomi- 
nating Hephsestion  to  the  command- of  one  and  Kleitus  to  that  of 
the  other.^ 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander  in  reducing 
Drangiana,  Grcdrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropamisadse ;  the 
modem  Seiestan,  Afghanistan,  and  the  western  part  of  Kabul, 
lying  between  Ghazna  on  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the 
south,  and  Furrah  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined 
resistance,  but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  priva- 
tion.' Near  the  southern  termination  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  (apparently  north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he 
founded  a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  where  he 
planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedoniansy  and  others  as  colonists.^ 


^  Cnrtins,  yii.  2,  36 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80  ;  Justin,  xii.  5. 

■  Arrian,  iii.  27,  8. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geography,  compare  Wilson's  Arimna 
Antiqua,  p.  173-178.  "  By  perambulator,  the  distance  from  Herat  to  Kan 
dahar  is  371  miles;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  309:  total  688  miles 
(English)/'  The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan)  mentioned  by  the 
subsequent  Greek  geographers  is,  Prophthasia ;  existing  seemingly  before 
Alexander's  arrival.  See  the  fragments  of  his  meruores,  ap.  Didot,  Fragm. 
Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  21.  The  quantity  of  remuuf 
of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territoiy,  is  remarkable.  Wilsoa 
observes  this  (p.  154). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  28,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  3,  23 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria  in 
Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in  Arachosia  is  probably  Kandahar. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  mentioned  as  having  been  founded  by 
Alexander^  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or  Diodorus.  The  name  Alexan. 
dria  does  not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by  him ;  for  several  of  the 
Diodochi  called  their  own  foundations  by  his  name  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593)* 
Considering  how  very  short  a  time  Alexander  spent  in  these  regions,  the 
wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  found  time  to  establish  those  foundations 
which  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian  and  his  other  historians. 
The  anthority  of  Pliny  and  Steph.  Byzant.  is  hardly  su£9cient  to  warrant  as  in 
ascribing  to  him  more.  The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  cannot  be 
determined,  for  want  of  sufficient  topographical  data.     There  eeems  mnek 
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Towards  the  close  of  winter  he  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh ;  a  inarch  €i£  fifteen  dajs  through  regions  of 
snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.  On  reaching  the 
north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found  himself  in  Baktria. 

The  Baktriac  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  could  muster  no  more  than  a  small  force,  with  which  he 
laid  waste  the  country,  and  then  retired  across  the  river  Oxus 
intc  Sogdiana,  destroying  all  the  boats.  Alexander  oyerraa 
Baktria  with  scarce  any  resistance ;  the  chief  places,  Baktni 
(Balkh)  and  Aomos  surrendering  to  him  on  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  attack.  Having  named  Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and 
placed  Archelaus  with  a  garrison  in  Aomos,^  he  marched  north- 
ward towards  the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary  between  Baktria  and 
Sc^diana.  It  was  a  march  of  extreme  hardship ;  reaching  for 
two  or  three  days  across  a  sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and 
under  very  hot  weather.  The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth, 
deep,  and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the  Mace- 
donians had  yet  seen.^  Alexander  transported  his  army  across 
it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and  stuffed  with  straw.  It  seems 
surprising  that  Bessus  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  op- 
portunity for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he  had 
however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at  the  moment 
when  he  quitted  their  territory.     Some  of  his  companions,  Spiti^ 


probability  that  it  was  at  the  place  called  Begfaram,  twenty-fiye  miles  north- 
east  of  Kabul  —  in  the  way  between  Kabul  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderhab  on  the  north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of  coins 
and  relics,  Greek  as  well  as  Mohammedan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  at 
Beghram,  supply  b<«tter  evidence  for  identifying  the  site  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasnm,  than  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other  locality. 
See  Mas8on*s  Narrative  of  Journeys  in  Afghanistan,  etc.,  vol.  iii.  ch  7.  p 
lAStegq. 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from  south  to  north,  Alexander  probably 
marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  seems  the  only  one  among  the  four 
passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter.  See  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Ozua, 
p.  195. 

1  Arrian,  iiL  29,  8;  Curtliifl,  vii.  5, 1. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  S9. 4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristoba- 
Ins  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  the  Oxus,  than  with  dther  the  Tigili 
or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6, 13)  takes  his  standaid  9t  eomparison,  il 
v^gard  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Feneius  in  Thessaly. 
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menes  and  others,  terrified  at  the  news  that  Alexa&ider  had 
crossed  the  Oxus,  were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  be- 
traying their  leader.^  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this  effect; 
upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  light  division  was  sent  forward  by 
Alexander,  and  was  enabled,  by  extreme  celerity  of  movements, 
to  surprise  and  seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered 
that  he  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar  round 
his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  were 
marching.  On  reaching  the  spot,  Alexander  stopped  his  chariot, 
and  sternly  demanded  from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had 
first  arrested,  and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  benefactor  Da- 
rius. Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not  done  this  single-handed ; 
others  were  concerned  in  it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  them- 
selves lenient  treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no 
more,  but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent  back  as 
prisoner  to  Baktra^  —  where  we  shall  again  hear  of  him. 

In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a  small  town,  in- 
habited by  the  Branchidae ;  descendants  of  those  Branchidse  near 


^  Cnrtins,  rii.  5,  19.  The  exactness  of  Qaintas  Cartins,  in  describing  the 
general  features  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  is  attested  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage by  modem  travellers.  See  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  eh. 
8.  p-  211,  2nd  edit ;  also  Morier,  Second  Jonmey  in  Persia,  p.  282. 

Bat  in  the  geographical  details  of  the  country,  we  are  at  fault.  We  have 
not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  localities  men- 
tioned, in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedings,  either  by  Curtitis  oi 
Arrian.  That  Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samarkand  —  the  river  Polytime- 
tus,  the  modem  Eohik  —  and  Baktra  or .  Zariaspa  the  modem  Balkh  — 
appears  certain  ;  but  the  attempts  made  by  commentators  to  assign  the 
site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  are  known  only  super- 
ficially as  to  their  general  scenery;  for  purposes  of  measurement  and 
geography,  they  are  almost  unknown ;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
reads  the  Introduction  to  Erskine's  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan 
fiaber. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  SO,  5-10.  These  details  are  peculiarly  authentic,  as  coming 
^m  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  description  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus  was 
flzhibited,  but  stated  that  he  was  brought  up  in  this  way  by  SpitameneB 
and  Datapheraes.  Curtius  (vii.  24,  36)  follows  this  version.  Diodomt 
also  gives  an  account  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothing  abont  Ptolemy  (xviL 
83). 
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MiletiiB  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who  had  administered  the  great 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had 
yielded  np  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the  Persian  king  Xer- 
xes, 150  years  before.  This  surrender  had  brought  upon  them 
K)  much  odium,  that  when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  ovep- 
flurown  on  the  coast,  thej  retired  with  him  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant  region  (jf  Sog^ 
diana,  where  their  descendants  had  ever  since  remained ;  bilin- 
gual and  partially  dis-hellenized,  yet  still  attached  to  their  tradi- 
tions  and  CH-igin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
ecHnmerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet  and  welcome 
the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed.  Alexander,  when 
he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired 
the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be 
treated.  But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor  unan- 
imous, Alexander  announced  that  he  would  determine  for  him- 
self. Having  first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select  de- 
tachment, he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave 
orders  not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire  popula- 
tion—  men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  slain  without 
arms  or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers 
and  suppliant  manifestations.  Alexander  next  coounanded  the 
walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down,  so  that  no 
habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  any  thing  except  solitude  and 
sterility.^     Such  was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  vic- 

1  CartiiM,  vii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  SeM  Nnminis  Yindicti,  p.  557  B ;  Strabo 
zi.  p.  518 :  compare  also  xiy.  p.  634,  and  xvii.  p.  814.  This  last-mentioned 
passage  of  Strabo  helps  as  to  understand  the  peculiarly  strong  pious  fer- 
vor with  which  Alexander  regarded  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Branchid«. 
At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  Egypti 
for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to  Zens  Ammon,  there  came  to  hhn 
envoys  from  Miletas,  announcing  thai  the  oracle  at  BranchidsB,  which  had 
been  silent  ever  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  had  just  begun  to  give  prophecy, 
and  had  certified  the  fact  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides 
Bany  other  encouraging  predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Branchid«  by  Alexander  was  described  by  Diodomsi 
but  was  contained  in  that  part  of  the  seventeenth  book  which  is  lost ;  there 
is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap.  88.  The  fact  is  distinctly  indicated 
in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  Book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these  descendants  of  the  Branchidit  ii 
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tuns  for  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gener»» 
tion  before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  himself  to  be  exe- 
cuting the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an  accursed  race  who  had 
robbed  the  temple  of  the  god.^  The  Macedonian  expedition 
'  had  been  proclaimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  the  ancient  wrongs 
done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes ;  so  that  Alexander  would  follow  out 
the  same  sentiment  in  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Bran- 
chidae  the  acts  of  their  ancestors  —  yet  more  guilty  than  Xerxes, 
in  his  belief.  The  massacre  of  this  imfortunate  population  was 
in  fact  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  ofiered 
to  the  gods  by  the  religious  impubes  of  Alexander,  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal, 
when  he  sacrificed  3000  Grecian  prisoners  on  the  field  of  Hime- 
ra,  where  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years 
before.^ 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress,  first  to  Mara* 
kanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of  Sogdiana — next,  to  the 
river  Jaxartes,  which  he  and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect 
geographical  notions,  believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe.^    In  his  march,  he  left  garrisons  in 

Sogdiana,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  by  Alex- 
ander. Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulas  said  anything  about  it 
Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain,  nor  does  it,  in  my  judgment, 
impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They  do  not  feel  under  obligation 
to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

'  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced,  in  explaining  the  snbjngation  and 
ruin  of  Kroesus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had  thereby  expiated  the  sin  of  his 
ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot.  i.  91 :  compare  vi.  86^. 
Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedtt- 
monians  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  180  years  before ;  they  addressed 
this  injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Perikles,  yet  still 
rotf  i^eotf  np&Tov  Tifiopovvreg  (Thucyd.  i.  125-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  upon  their  descendants,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  had  great  currency  in  the  ancient 
world. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  62.    See  Vol.  X.  Oh.  Ixxxi.  p.  413  of  this  History. 

'  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  (i  13,  15-18)  wa 
read  that  the  rivers  Bahtrus,Choaspe8,  and  Araxes  flowed  from  the  lofty 
monntain  Pamasns  (Paropamis:^?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Araxes  bifor 
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Tarious  towns,'  but  experienced  no  resistance,  thoogh  detached 
bodies  of  the  natives  hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these  bod- 
ies, having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took  refuge  afterwards 
on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  conceived  to  be  unassailable. 
Thither  however  Alexander  pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his 
lightest  and  most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he 
BQcoeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of  its  defenders, 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  three  fourths  were  either  put  to  the 
Bword,  or  perished  in  jumping  do^n  the  precipices.  Several  of 
his  soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself  received 
a  shot  from  one  of  them  through  his  Ieg.3  But  here,  as  else- 
where, we  perceive  that  nearlj  all  the  Orientals  whom  Alexan- 
der subdued  were  men  little  suited  for  dose  combat  hand  to 
hand,  —  fighting  only  with  missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  the  founda^ 
tkm  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  intended  partly  as  a  pro- 
tection against  incursions  from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other 
gide  of  the  river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  and 
subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
opportunity.*  He  was  however  called  off  for  the  time  by  the 
news  of  a  wide-spread  revolt  among  the  newly-conquered  inhab- 
itants both  of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.  He  suppressed  the  revolt 
with  his  habitual  vigor  and  celerity,  distributing  his  troops  so  as 
to  capture  five  townships  in  two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra, 
the  largest  of  the  neighboring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the 
Persian  Cyrus),  immediately  aiterwards.  He  put  all  the  defend- 
ers and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Returning  then  to  the  Jax- 
artes, he  completed  in  twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new 
town  of  Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with  suitable 


eated,  one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Fains  Masotis. 
For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  yvc  irepioSoi  current  in  his  time.  It  seems 
plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  Alexander  and  his  companions,  in  identifying  the  Jaxartes  with 
the  TanaiSf  only  followed  the  geographical  descriptions  and  ideas  current 
fai  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks  sereral  cases  in  which  the  Greek  geogm* 
pliers  were  fond  of  supposing  bifurcation  of  riTers  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ft 
p.  291). 

1  Arrian,  !▼.  1,  5.  '  Arrian,  iiL  SO,  17. 

*  Arrian,  iy.  1,  8 

VOL.  xn  18 
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Bacrifices  and  ftstiyities  to  the  gods.     He  planted  in  it 

Macedonian  veterans  and  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  wiA 
volunteer  settlers  from  the  natives  around.^  An  armj  of  8(7^ 
thian  Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivei; 
piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and  attack  them.  Carrying  over 
a  division  of  his  army  on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  wilJi 
little  difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert.  But  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army  suffered  much  frooi 
thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to  be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it 
brought  upon  Alexander  a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  lifoi^ 
This  chase,  of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartea 
(seemingly  in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand,)  marked  the  uU 
most  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment,  unskilfully  ooil* 
ducted,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana  by  Spitamenes  and  the  Sej* 
thians :  a  rare  misfortune,  which  Alexander  avenged  by  ovei^ 
running  the  region*  near  the  river  Polytim§tus  (the  Kohik),  and 
putting  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  which  he 
took.  He  then  recrossed  the  Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme 
season  of  winter  at  Zariaspa  in  Baktna,  from  whence  his  ccHnmii- 
nications  with  the  West  and  with  Macedonia  were  more  easy, 
and  where  he  received  various  reinforcements  of  Greek  troops.^ 
Bessus,  who  had  been  here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now 
brought  forward  amidst  a  public  assembly ;  wherein  Alexander, 
having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason  to  Darius,  caused  hia 
nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off —  and  sent  him  in  this  condition  to 
Ekbatana,  to  be  finally  slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.^  Mo- 
tilation  was  a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non-HeUenic: 


1  Arrian,  iv.  3,  17 ;  Cnrtins,  vii.  6,  25. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6 ;  Cnrtias,  vii.  9. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  6,  11 ;  Cartios,  vii.  9,  22.  The  rivw,  called  by  the  Macedo- 
nians Polytimetns  (StrabO)  xi.  p.  518),  now  bears  the  name  of  Kohik  or  Zn- 
nfshan.  It  rises  in  the  moantains  east  of  Samarkand,  and  flowing  west- 
ward on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bokhara.  It  does  not  reach  so  for  at 
the  Oxns ;  during  the  fall  time  of  the  year,  it  fiedls  into  a  lake  called  Kao^ 
knl;  daring  the  dry  months,  it  is  lost  fai  the  Modi,  as  Aniaa 
f  Barnes's  TraYels,  rol.  ii.  eh.  zi.  p  299.  ed.  9nd.). 

«  Arrian,  iy.  7,1,*  Cnrtias,  yiL  10, 18. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  7,  5. 
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efen  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  towards  Ids  hero, 
censures  this  savage  order,  as  one  among  many  proofs  how  much 
Alexander  had  taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We  maj  remark 
that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded  partlj  on 
disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated  his  toilsome  efforts  for 
taking  Darius  alive  —  partlj  on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  com- 
mitted treason  against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with  a  circle  of 
Deity .^  For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia,  as  a  cause  and  coun- 
try, Alexander  had  never  discouraged,  and  had  sometimes  sig- 
nally recompensed  them.  Mithrines,  the  governor  of  Sardis. 
who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable  fortress 
immediately  ailer  the  battle  of  the  Granikus  —  the  traitor  who 
perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself,  had  done  most  harm  to  the  Per- 
sian cause  —  obtained  from  him  high  favor  and  promotion.^ 

The  rude  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  were  aa 
yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded  as  their  resistance  was  by 
wide  spaces  of  sandy  desert,  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Scy- 
thian Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a  leader. 
Alexander,  distributing  his  army  into  five  divisions,  traversed 
the  country  and  put  down  all  resistance,  while  he  also  took 
measures  for  establishing  several  military  posts,  or  new  towns  in 
convenient  places.'  After  some  time  the  whole  army  was  re- 
united at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana  —  Marakanda  —  where 
some  halt  and  repose  was  given.^ 

'  Alter  describing  the  scene  at  Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was  de 
posed  and  assassinated  in  the  fomm,  Tacitus  observes  —  "  Flares  qnam  cen 
torn  et  Tiginti  libellos  prsemia  exposcentinm,  ob  aliqoam  notabilem  illd  die 
operam,  Vitellias  postek  invenit,  omnesqae  conqairi  et  interfici  jnssit :  turn 
konore  GaOxB,  sed  tradito  principOms  mare,  numimentum  ad  prwaens,  in  posterum 
wlHanem"  (Tacitus,  Hist  i.  44). 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  3 ;  iii.  16,  8.    Cortiiis,  iii.  12,  6 ;  v.  1,  44. 

'  Cartios  (yii.  10, 15)  mentions  six  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alexander 
in  these  regions ;  apparently  somewhere  north  of  the  Oxus,  bnt  the  sites 
cannot  be  made  ont.  Justin  (xii.  5)  allades  to  twelve  foundations  in  Bak- 
tria and  Sogdiana. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  16,  4  i  Curtins,  yii.  10,  1.    "  Sogdiana  regio  magnA  ex  parte 
dese^ia  est  ^  octingenta  fer^  stadia  in  latitudinem  vasta  solitudines  ten* 
It" 

Bespeetiog  the  same  country  (Sogdiana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine  ob 
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During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  memoraUe 
banquet  occurred  wherein  Alexander  murdered  Kleitos.  It  has 
been  already  related  that  Kleitu%  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granikus,  by  catting  off  the  sword  arm  €i£  the  Persian  Spft- 
thridates  when  already  uplifted  to  strike  him  tit>m  behind.  Since 
the  death  of  Philotas,  the  important  function  of  general  of  the 
Companion-cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hephseslion  and 
Kleitus.  Moreover,  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been  attached  to 
Philip,  by  ties  so  ancient,  that  his  sister,  Lanikd,  had  been  ae* 
lected  as  the  nurse  of  Alexander  himself  when  a  child.  Two 
of  her  sons  had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.  !£, 
therefore,  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in  the  service,  or 
was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Alexander,  it  was 
Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  according  to  the 
Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abudantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexan- 
der, Kleitus,  and  most  of  the  other  guests  were  already  neailjr 
intoxicated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  eulogies 
upon  the  king's  past  achievements.'  They  exalted  him  above 
all  the  most  venerated  legendary  heroes ;  they  proclaimed  thai 
his  superhuman  deeds  proved  his  divine  paternity,  and  Uiat  he 
had  earned  an  apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but  envy 
could  withhold  from  him  during  his  life.  Alexander  himself 
joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even  took  credit  for  the  later  victories 
of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whose  abilities  and  glory  he  depre- 
ciated.    To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult  cast  on 


serves  (Introdaction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) :  —  **  The 
face  of  the  ooantry  is  extremely  broken,  and  divided  by  lofty  hills ;  even  the 
plains  are  dirersified  by  great  vcjieties  of  son,  —  some  extensfye  districts 
along  the  Kohik  riyer,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ferghana  (along  the  Jaxartes), 
the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm  along  the  branches  of  the  Oxns,  with  the  lai^ 
portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  Eesh,  and  Hissar,  being  of  cnoommoo 
fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some 
places  a  sandy  desert.  Indeed  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Oxas  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  degenerate  into  desert,  and  many  of  its  most  fruitfid 
spaces  are  nearly  snrronnded  by  barren  sands ;  so  that  the  population  of 
all  these  districts  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Baber,  consists  of  the  fixed  inhabit 
ants  of  the  cities  and  fertile  lands,  and  ^f  the  unsettled  and  roving  waader 
ers  of  the  desert,  ^^ho  dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  tive  on  the  produce  of  thtlr 
flocks.**  ^  Arrian,  iv.  9, 7. 
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the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply  offensivp.  But  among  them 
all,  none  had  been  more  indignant  than  Kleitus,  with  the  grow- 
ing insolence  of  Alexander  —  his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus 
Ammon,  which  put  aside  Philip  as  un worth j  —  his  preference 
for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  admittance  to  his 
person —  his  extending  to  Macedonian  soldiers  the  contemptuous 
treatment  habitually  endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing 
them  to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  rods.^  The 
pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  stupendous  successes  of  the 
last  five  years,  was  effaced  by  his  mortification  when  he  saw  that 
they  tended  only  to  merge  his  countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of 
serrile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame  the  prince  with  high-flown 
aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or  Ochus.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  internal  thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers,  they  held 
llieir  peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  character  and 
exorbitant  self-estimation  would  tolerate  no  criticism. 

At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long  suppressed  repug- 
nance found  an  issue,  accidental  indeed  and  unpremeditated,  but 
fixr  that  very  reason  all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The 
wine,  which  made  Alexander  more  boastful  and  his  flatterers 
fhlsome  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether  the  reserve  of  Kleitus. 
He  rebuked  the  impiety  of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient 
heroes  in  order  to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested 
against  the  injusdoe  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and  legitimate 
fiime  of  Philip;  whose  achievements  he  loudly  extolled,  pro- 
nouncing them  to  be  equal,  and  even  superior  to  those  of  his 
son.  For  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had 
been  accomplished,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  uncon- 
querable Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found  ready  made  to 
his  hands ; '  whereas  those  of  Philip  had  been  his  own  —  since 
he  had  found  Macedonia  prostrate  and  disorganized,  and  had  had 
lo  create  for  himself  both  soldiers,  and  a  military  system.     The 

'  Platarch,  Alexand.  51  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  words 
pot  hj  Plntarch  into  the  month  of  Kleitus — 'AXV  oide  vvv  ;i;aipo/«£v, 
*AXiia»dpe,  rotavra  riXtf  tuv  novuv  KOfit^o/ievot,  fjUuccLpil^Ofiev  di  T(n>g  ^6if 
te&injKOTac  irplv  iirideiv  MffdiKOtf  f>af36oic  ^aivofievov^  MaKedovaCf  koI  Tlep> 
ffuv  Stofuvovf  Iva  rtjt  fiaaiXei  irpoaeX^ufiev. 

'  Arrian,  iy.  8,  8.  ovkow  fiovov  ye  ('AAe^avdpov)  Karanpditu  Hrrd,  AXAi 
rl  ydp  iroAi)  fiepof  ManeSovuv  ehai  ra  ipyOj  etc 

18* 
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great  instruments  of  Alexander's  yictories  had  been  Philip's  oU 
soldiers,  whom  he  now  despised — and  among  them  Pannenio^ 
whom  he  had  put  to  death. 

Remarks  snch  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  coarse  language 
of  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  veteran,  provoked  loud  contra- 
diction from  man  J,  and  gave  poignant  offence  to  Alexander; 
who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  open  outburst  of  disap- 
probation, before  concealed  and  known  to  him  only  by  surmise. 
But  wrath  and  contradiction,  both  from  him  and  from  otherSi 
only  made  Kleitus  more  reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own 
feelings,  now  discharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long ' 
pent  up.     He  passed  from  the  old  Macedonian  soldiers  to  him* 
self  individually.    Stretching  forth  his  right  hand  towards  Alex- 
ander, he  exclaimed — ^  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me ; 
this  hand  preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.     Listen  to  ibe  out- 
spoken language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  asking  freemen  to 
supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  society  of  barbaric  slaves." 
All  these  reproaches  stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.   But  nothing 
was  so  intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympatliy  for  Par- 
menio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the  blackest  deeds 
of  his  life  —  and  the  reminiscence  of  his  preservation  at  the 
Granikus,  which  lowered  him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  to^ 
wards  the  very  censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smart- 
ing.    At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove  him  into 
nnoontrollable  friry.     He  started  from  his  couch,  and  felt  for  his 
dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus ;  but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of 
reach  by  one  of  his  attendants.     In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the 
Macedonian  word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body  guards 
and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an  alarm.     But  no  one 
obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given  in  his  condition  of  drunkenness. 
His  principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung 
round  him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to  abstun 
from  violence ;  others  at  the  same  time  tried  to  silence  Kleitus 
and  hurry  him  out  of  the  haU,  which  had  now  become  a  scene 
of  tumult  and  consternation.     But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humor 
to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong  by  retiring ;  while  Alexander, 
furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  his 
will,  exclaimed,  that  his  officers  held  him  in  chiuns  as  Bessua 
had  held  Darius,  and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  kiiig> 
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Tlioagh  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they  doabtless  did 
Dot  dare  to  employ  much  physical  force ;  so  that  his  great  per- 
sonal strength,  and  continued  efforts,  presently  set  him  free.  He 
then  snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed  upon  EHei- 
tus,  and  thrust  him  through  ca  the  spot,  exclaiming,  ^  Go  now 
to  Philip  and  Parmenio."  * 


'  ArriaD,  iv.  8  ]  Curtius,  viii.  I ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  50,  51 ;  Justin, 
xii.  6. 

The  description  giyen  by  Diodonu  was  contained  in  the  lost  part  of  hit 
■erenteenth  boolc  j  the  table  of  contents,  prefixed  thereonto,  notes  the  inci- 
dent briefly. 

AH  the  authors  describe  in  the  same  general  way  the  commencement, 
progress,  and  resalt,  of  this  impressive  scene  in  the  banqueting  hail  of  Ma^ 
akanda  \  but  they  differ  materially  In  the  details.  In  giving  what  seems  to 
Be  the  most  probable  account,  I  have  borrowed  partly  from  all,  yet  follow^ 
ing  mostly  the  account  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy,  himself  present. 
For  Arrian^s  narrative  down  to  sect  14  of  c.  8  (before  the  words  ^ApioToPov- 
Aof  de)  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived  from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Cnrtius  describe  the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dishoa* 
orable  to  Alexander  than  Arrian  ;  and  at  the  same  time  (in  my  judgment) 
less  probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl  took  its  rise  from  a  poet  named 
Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned  into  derision  those  Macedonians  who 
had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana ;  that  Alexander  and  those  around 
him  greatly  applauded  this  satire ;  that  Kleitus  protested  against  such  aa 
insult  to  soldiers,  who,  though  unfortunate,  had  behaved  with  nnimpeach- 
able  bravery;  that  Alexander  then  turned  upon  Kleitus  saying,  that  he  was 
seeking  an  excuse  for  himself  by  extenuating  cowardice  in  others;  that 
Kleitus  retorted  by  reminding  him  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the 
Granikus.  Alexander  is  thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing 
the  courage  of  Kleitus,  which  I  think  noway  probable ;  nor  would  he  be 
likely  to  encourage  a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curdufl  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to  the 
extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers,  and  to  their  depreciar 
tkm  of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus,  on  hearing  their  unseemly 
talk,  turned  round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbor  some  lines  out  of  the  An- 
dromache of  Euripides  (which  lines  Plutarch  also  ascribes  to  him,  though 
at  a  later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not  hearing  the  words,  asked  what 
had  been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at  length  Kleitus  himself  repeat- 
ed the  sentiment  in  language  of  his  own.  This  would  suit  a  literary  Greek  ^ 
but  an  old  Macedonian  officer  half  intoxicated,  when  animated  by  a  vehe- 
ment sentiment,  would  hardly  express  it  by  whispering  a  Greek  poetical 
fsotation  to  his  neighbor.  He  would  either  hold  hia  tongue,  or  speak  what 
he  felt  broadly  and  directly  Nevertheless  Cnrtius  has  stated  two  points 
veiy  material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian.    1   It  was  Alex- 
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No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the  feelings  of  Alex- 
ander underwent  an  entire  revolution.  The  spectacle  of  Kleitus^ 
a  bleeding  corpse  on  the  floor,  —  the  marks  of  stupefaction  and 
horror  evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from  a  furi- 
ous impulse  instantaneously  satiated  —  plunged  him  at  once  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse  and  self-condemnation.  Hasten* 
ing  out  of  the  hall,  and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in 
an  agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst  into  tears 
and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own  mad  act ;  he  dwelt  upon 
the  name  of  Kleitus  and  Lanik^  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
he  owed  to  each,  and  denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live 
after  having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul  murder.i  Hii 
friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food,  and  return  to 
activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to  restore  his  self-satisfaction* 
The  Macedonian  army  passed  a  public  vote  that  Kleitus  had 
been  justly  slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  nnburied ; 
which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse  the  vote, 
and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his  own  order.'    The 

ander  himself,  not  his  flatterers,  who  vilipended  Philip  j  at  least  the  flatter* 
ers  only  did  so  after  him,  and  following  his  example.  The  topic  would  be 
dangerous  for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried  too  far.  9* 
Among  all  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was  so  intolerable  as  the 
open  expression  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  regret  for  Parmenio.  This  stung 
Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his  conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  many  present  who  sympathiied  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably  the 
main  caase  which  worked  him  up  to  phrenzy.  Moreover  we  may  be  pretty 
sore  that  Kleitus,  while  expatiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget  Philip's 
general  in  chief  and  his  own  old  friend,  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced  by 
his  ftiends  out  of  the  hall,  and  afterward  returned  to  it  of  his  own  accord* 
to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems  plain  from  Arrian  that  Ptolemy 
said  no  such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of  Alexander  was  gratified 
on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  from  the  gentle  re* 
straint  of  his  surrounding  friends. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  9,  4  -,  Curtins,  viii.  2,  2 

*Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  **  Quoque  miras  cndis  pnderet,  jure  interfectnm 
Clitum  Macedones  decemont ;  sepultur&  quoqne  prohibituri,  ni  rex  humari 
jnssisset.*' 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  verdict  of  the  soldiers,  we  most  recol« 
lect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  (now  at  Samarcand,  almost  beyond 
tile  boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  f^w  r^c  oUovfievrf^)  was  felt  to  depend 
en  the  life  of  Alexander.    Compare  Justin,  xti  6, 15. 
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prophets  comforted  him  by  the  assuranoe  that  his  moTdenHM  im- 
pulse had  arisen,  not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a 
maddening  perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the  god 
Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice  due  to  him  on 
the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  withheld.^  Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist 
or  philosopher,  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's 
spirits  by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as  nothing 
better  than  generous  weakness;  reminding  him  that  in  his  exalt- 
ed position  of  o(mqueror  and  Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to 
prescribe  what  was  right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself 
to  laws  dictated  from  without.'  Kallisthenes  the  philosopher 
was  also  summoned,  along  with  Anaxarchus,  to  the  king^a 
presence,  for  the  same  purpose  of  offering  consolatory  refleo* 
tions.  But  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  alto* 
gether  different,  and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satisfii^ 
tion  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still  more  to  tte 
absolute  neoesnty  for  action,  Alexander's  remorse  at  lengdi 
yielded.  like  the  other  emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violeaft 
and  overpowering  while  it  lasted.  Bat  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor  any  effedi 
justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of  Arrian ;  who  has  little 
but  blame  to  bestow  on  the  murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  ez> 
presses  the  stiongest  sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  tbo 
murderer. 

After  ten  days,*  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in  motion,  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana.  He  found  no  enen^ 
eapable  of  meeting  him  in  pitched  battle ;  yet  Spitamenes,  widi 

1  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  imag:ined  himself  to  have  incurred  tfao 
/ispleasore  of  DionysnB  by  haying  sacked  and  destroyed  the  dtj  of 
rfaebes,  the  snpposed  birth-place  and  fayorite  locality  of  that  god  (Flu- 
ty onch,  Alex.  18). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  npon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Dionysus  is 
awially  depicted  in  the  BacchsB  of  Euripides.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
delusion,  Agav6,  mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her  son  in  pieces  and  bean 
away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her  hands.  Ck>mpare 
also  Enrip.  Hippolyt  440-1412. 

'  Airian,  iy.  9,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52. 

'  Curtius,  yiii.  2, 13'-- "decern  diebus  ad  conilnnandnm  pudorem  apod 
Marac^inda  consumptis,   etc. 
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the  Sogdian.i  and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of 
detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  to  put  down.  Alexander  un- 
derwent the  greatest  fatigue  and  hardships  in  his  marches 
through  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly 
supplied  country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature,  which 
his  enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these  fastnesses,  held  by 
a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres,  seemed  almost  unattackable, 
and  was  indeed  taken  rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual 
force.^  The  Scythians,  aB;er  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Mace- 
donian detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly  beaten  and 
overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
conqueror  as  a  propitiatory  offering.^ 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  winter, 
Alexander  resumed  operations,  by  attacking  a  strong  post  called 
the  Sogdian  Bock,  whither  a  large  number  of  fugitives  had  as- 
sembled, with  an  ample  supply  of  provision.  It  was  a  precipice 
supposed  to  be  inexpugnable ;  and  would  seemingly  have  proved 
so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  of  Alexander,  had  not  the 
occupants  altogether  neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the 
mere  sight  of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up 
the  precipice.  Among  the  captives,  taken  by  Alexander  on  this 
rock,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  the  Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes ; 
one  of  whose  daughters,  named  Boxana,  so  captivated  Alexander 
by  her  beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife.^  He  then 
passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighboring  territory  Paraeta- 
k^n^,  where  there  was  another  inexpugnable  site  called  the  Rock 
of  Chori^nes,  which  he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce.* 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.  Sending  Kraterus 
with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  reduction  of  Paraeta- 
kSne,  he  himself  remained  at  Baktra,  preparing  for  his  expedi- 
tion across  the  Hindoo- Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.  As  a 
security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  during  his 


i  Curtius,  viii.  2,  20-30. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  17, 11.    Cortius  (viii.  S)  gives  a  differeift  narrative  of  tht 
death  of  Spitamenes. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  18,  19. 

^Arrian,  iv.  21.     Oar  geographical  knowl^'^a:e  does  not  enable  as   ta 
verify  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander  in  bis  marches  of  detail. 
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•beenoe,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers  from  those  countries  to 
aooompaoj  him.^ 

It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
the  captive  Roxana.  Amidst  the  repose  and  festivities  connect- 
ed with  that  event,  the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  ao- 
qiiiring  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  than  ever.  He  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  prostration,  or  worship, 
from  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  well  as  from  Persians ;  a  pub- 
lic and  unanimous  recognition  of  his  divine  origin  and  superhu- 
man dignity.  Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  ren- 
dered to  him  this  homage.  Nevertheless  to  the  greater  number, 
in  ^ite  cif  their  extreme  deference  and  admiration  for  him,  it 
was  repugnant  and  degrading.  Even  the  imperious  Alexander 
shrank  frt>m  issuing  public  and  formal  orders  on  such  a  subject ; 
but  a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his  privity,  by  the  Persians 
and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists  or  philosophers,  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  tJie  point  by  surprise. 

Daring  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus, 
addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared  harangue,  extolled  Alex- 
ander's exploits  as  greatly  surpassing  those  of  Dyonysus  and 
Herakles.  He  proclaimed  that  Alexander  had  already  done 
more  than  enough  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honors  from  the 
Macedonians ;  who,  (he  said)  would  assuredly  worship  Alexan- 
der after  his  death,  and  ought  in  justice  to  worship  him  during 
his  life,  forthwith.' 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  sentiments  were 
enforced,  by  others  favorable  to  the  plan ;  who  proceeded  to  set 
the  example  of  immediate  compliance,  and  were  themselves  the 
first  to  tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers  sat  un- 
moved, disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted  they  said 
nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  well-turned  and  flow- 
ing, required  some  powers  of  oratory ;  moreover,  it  was  weM 
kiK>wn  that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  oat  for  tbo 


'  Cnrtins,  viii.  5, 1 ;  Arrian,  iv.  22,  2. 

■  Anian,  ir.  10,  7-9.  Curtins  (riii.  5,  9-13)  represents  the  speech  propoe- 
iag  divine  iHmon  to  have  been  delivered,  not  by  Anaxarchas,  but  bj 
MMnher  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian  named  Kleon.  The  tenor  of  the  speedi 
if  Bobatantially  the  same,  m  giren  by  both  authors. 
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antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned 
the  same  sentiments  in  the  hanqueting  hall  of  Marakanda,  was 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  everj  one.  The  repugnance  which 
many  felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length  found  an  organ 
in  Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  a  peculiar 
interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Aristotle,  and  had  enjoyed 
through  his  uncle  an  early  acquaintance  with  Alexander  during 
the  boyhood  of  the  latter.  At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle, 
Kallisthenes  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  much  literary  and  rhetorical  •  talent, 
which  he  turned  towards  the  composition  of  history — and  to  the 
history  of  recent  times.^  Alexander,  full  of  ardor  for  conquest, 
was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements  should  be 
commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of  letters ;  *  there  were 
seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed  their  conversation.  On  both  these 
grounds,  he  invited  several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army. 
The  more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kallisthenes 
obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  reconstitution  of  his 
native  city  Olynthus,  as  Aristotle  had  obtained  the  like  favor  for 
Stageira.'  Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  pre- 
served) of  Alexander's  exploits,  which  certainly  reached  to  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps  have  gone  down  farther. 
The  few  fragments  of  this  narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken 
extreme  admiration,  not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability,  but 
also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good  fortune,  of  Alexan- 
der —  marking  him  out  as  the  chosen  favorite  of  the  gods.  This 
feeling  waa  perfectly  natural  under  the  grandeur  of  the  events. 

1  Kallisthenes  had  composed  three  historical  works — 1.  Hellenica— 
from  the  year  387-357  b.  c.  2.  History  of  the  sacred  war  —  from  357-346 
B.  o.  3.  Tu  kqt'^  'AXe^av6poif.  His  style  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been 
rhetorical  j  but  the  Alexandrine  critics  inlcaded  him  in  their  Canon  of  His- 
torians    See  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex  Magn.  p.  6-9. 

*  See  the  observation  ascribed  to  him  expressing  enyy  towards  Achiliee 
for  haying  been  immortalized  by  Homer  ( Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

'  It  is  said  that  Ephoms,  Xenokrates,  and  Menedemus,  all  declined  the 
invitation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicomm  Bepngnantiis,  p.  1043). 
Respecting  Menedomas,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  so  *  he  must  hare  been  thea 
too  young  tv  be  invited. 
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Insofar  as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens,  Kallisthenes 
was  frill  of  complimentary  tribute  to  the  hero  of  his  history. 
But  the  character  of  Alexander  himself  had  undergone  a  ma- 
terial change  during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.  All  his  worst  qualities  had 
been  developed  by  unparalleled  success  and  by  Asiatic  example. 
He  required  larger  doses  of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst, 
not  merely  for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the 
actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards  a  god. 

To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  this 
diange  in  his  temper  must  have  been  especially  palpable  and 
frdl  of  serious  consequence ;  since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not 
at  periods  of  active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure, 
when  he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  discourses. 
Several  of  these  Greeks  —  Anaxarchus,  Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of 
Argos — accommodated  themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up 
their  flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could  not  do 
80.  He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of  simple,  severe,  and 
ahnost  unsocial  habits  —  to  whose  sobriety  the  long  Macedonian 
potations  were  distasteful.  Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a 
great  and  powerfril  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment ;  ac- 
cording to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  who 
boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation  and  immortality  were  de- 
pendent on  the  composition  and  tone  of  his  history.^     Of  per- 


i  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  Timasiu 
denounced  Kallisthenes  as  having  in  his  historical  work  flattered  Alexan- 
der to  excess  (Polybins,  xii.  12).  Kallisthenes  seems  to  haye  recognized 
mrioiis  special  interpositions  of  the  gods,  to  aid  Alexander's  snccesses  •— 
lee  Fragments  25  and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  Callisthenis  in  the  edition  of 
Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  passes  on  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  ELallisthenes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  pretensions  raised 
fey  Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  (i.  12,  7-9)  —  Koi  inl  r^de  oiK 
Jnra^io  ifiavrdv  ruv  irpuruv  kv  ry  ^vif  ry  'EXXdSi^  elirep  koI  ^kXi^avdpOi 
TOP  kv  Toic  dTrAocf,  etc.  I  doubt  mach  whether  Kallisthenes  pitched  his  self- 
flfltimation  so  high.  In  this  chapter,  Arrian  recounts,  that  Alexander  en- 
vied Achilles  for  baring  been  fortanate  enough  to  obtain  such-«  poet  as  Ho* 
mer  for  panegyrist ;  and  Arrian  laments  that  Alexander  had  not,  as  yet, 
foand  an  historian  equal  to  his  deserts.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  reas- 
sertion  of  the  same  truth  which  Kallisthenes  stands  condemned  for  assert- 
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sonal  yaaity,  —  a  o(Hnmon  quality  among  literary  Greeks,  ^-Kal* 
listbenes  probably  had  his  ftill  share.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  his  character  had  altered.  Whatever  his 
vanity  may  have  been,  it  had  given  no  ofibnce  to  Alexander 
during  the  earlier  years,  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now, 
had  not  Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by  Anaxarchus  at 
the  banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been  invited  by  Hephaestion  to  join 
in  the  worship  intended  to  be  proposed  towards  Alexander ;  and 
Hephaestion  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  had  promised  to  comply.^ 
But  his  actual  conduct  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  he  made  no  such  promise ;  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his 
duty  to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly  his 
reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he  perceived  that 
most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt  like  himself.  He  contend- 
ed that  the  distinction  between  gods  and  men  was  one  whidi 
could  not  be  confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.  Alexander 
had  amply  earned,  —  as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, — the 
highest  honors  compatible  with  humanity ;  but  to  exalt  him 
into  a  god  would  be  both  an  injury  to  him,  and  an  offence  to  the 
gods.  Anaxarchus  (he  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom 
such  a  proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was  founded  upon  his 
capacity  to  give  instructive  and  wholesome  counsel.^ 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  his  hearers  felt 
The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  but  so  warmly  applauded  by 
the  Macedonians  present,  especially  the  older  officers,  —  that 
Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  farther  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject  Presently  the  Persians  present,  ac- 
cording to  Asiatic  custom,  approached  him  and  performed 
their  prostration  ;  after  which  Alexander  pledged,  in  successive 

ing  —  that  the  fame  even  of  the  greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his  com 
memorators.    The  boastfiilness  of  a  poet  is  at  least  pardonable,  when  iM 
exclaims,  like  Theokritns,  Idyll,  xvi.  73  — 

Te^af  ^  *Axt^fi>C  ^oov  fxiya^t  fj  I3api>c  Aloe 
'Ev  irediif}  ^ifxoevrost  6^i  ♦pvydf  ijpiov  'lAw. 

•Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  1 1.  iirl  aofi^  re  koI  natde^ei  *AXe^dv6p<fi  awopra. 
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goblets  of  wine,  those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  vihom  he 
had  held  previous  concert  To  each  of  them  the  goblet  was 
handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the  pledge,  approached 
the  king,  made  his  prostration,  and  then  received  a  salute. 
Lastljy  Alexander  sent  the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after 
drinking  like  the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  anj  prostration.  Of  this  omission 
Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by  one  of  the  Companions ; 
i^n  which  he  declined  to  admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The 
latter  retired,  observing,  ^^Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than 
others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes."  ^ 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blamable,  in  mi^lcing 
this  last  observation,  which  without  any  necessity  or  advantage, 
aggravated  the  offence  already  given  to  Alexander.  He  was 
more  imprudent  still,  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety, 
in  standing  forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  suggestion  for 
tendering  divine  honors  to  that  prince,  and  in  thus  creating  the 
main  offence  which  even  in  itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the 
occasion  was  one  serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  im- 
prudence into  an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.  The  question 
was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given  by  Alexander,  for  no  order 
had  been  given — but  about  accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made 
by  Anaxarchus  ;  which  Alexander,  by  a  shabby,  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of  the  assembly, 
in  ftill  confidence  that  no  one  would  be  found  intrepid  enough  to 
oppose  it.  If  one  Greek  sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself 
servile  and  disgraceftd,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honor  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ;  more  especially 
since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see  by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in 
terms  no  way  insulting,  but  full  of  respectful  admiration,  towards 
Alexander  personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone ;  ^  for  the  Macedoniaa 

*  Arrian,  iv.  12,  7.  ^iXv/iari  iXarrov  l;f«v  annpu, 

•  Arrian,  it.  12,  1.  dviaaai  fuv  fiejaXoarl  'kXe^avApov,  Uafcedoai  6k  irpdi 
dvftov  eiireiv., 

Caitins,  riii.  5,  20.  "  ^ais  anribns  Calligthenes  velnt  yindex  publica 
Ifbertatis  andiebatar.  Expresserat  non  assensionem  modo,  sed  etiam  to- 
eem,  aeniomm  pnecipn^  qaibos  graris  erat  inreterati  moris  externa  mu' 
tatio." 
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officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not  contempt  towards  a  rbetar 
like  Kaliisthenes,  while  towards  Alexander  thej  had  the  greatest 
deference  short  of  actual  worship.  There  are  few  occasions  <m 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek  citizenship^  in 
their  protest  against  exorbitant  individual  insolence,  appears 
more  conspicuous  and  estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kal- 
iisthenes.* Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus ;  nevertheless,  such 
is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse  for  Alexander,  that  he  also 
blames  Kaliisthenes  for  unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  inscK 
lence,  in  offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some 
truth,  that  Kaliisthenes  would  have  done  well  to  withdraw  earlier 
(if  indeed  he  could  have  withdrawn  without  offence)  from  the 
camp  of  Alexander,  in  which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  as80> 
date  without  abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment^ 
and  emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But  being  presenti 
as  Kaliisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at  Baktra  when  the  propositioii 
of  Anaxarchus  was  made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been 
assent — his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dignified; 
and  all  the  more  dignified  for  being  fraught  with  danger  to 
himself. 

Kaliisthenes  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was  quickly  enabled 
to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demeanor  of  Alexander  towards 
him.  He  was,  from  that  day,  a  marked  man  in  two  senses :  firsts 
to  Alexander  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all 
promoters  of  the  intended  deification,  —  for  hatred,  and  £at 
getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as  might  serve  to  ruia 


*  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian  mind, 
prior  to  Alexander's  conqnests,  than  the  repugnance  to  arrogant  aspirationa 
on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  swelling  himself  above  the  limits  o 
humanity  —  and  the  belief  that  such  aspirations  were  followed  by  the  Ne- 
mesis of  the  gods.  In  the  dying  speech  which  Xenophon  pats  into  the 
mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find  —  "  Te  gods,  I  thank  yon  much,  that  I 
have  been  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that  I  have  never  in  my  saooesMt 
raised  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of  man"  (CyropSMl.  viii.  7,  8). 
Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  sentiment  is,  the  story  of  SokM 
and  GnnsiiB  (Herodot  L  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter  examples  of  monstrous  flatteiy  cm 
the  put  of  th«  Athenians,  pfOfing  how  this  sentiment  expired  with  tbtk 
froodonu 
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Um;  next,  to  the  more  ti^e-spirited  Macedonians,  indignant 
witnesses  of  Alexander's  increased  insolence,  and  admirers  of 
the  courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the  motion  of 
Anaxarchus.  By  such  men  he  was  doubtless  much  extolled ; 
which  praises  aggravated  his  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be 
reported  to  Alexander.  The  pretext  fbr  his  ruin  was  not  long 
wanting. 

Among  those  who  admired  and  sought  the  conversation  of 
Ejdlisthenes,  was  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages  —  the  band; 
selected  irom  noble  Macedc  aian  famiL'es,  who  did  duty  about  the 
person  of  the  king.     It  had  happened  that  this  young  man,  one 
of  Alexander's  companions  in  the  cfaace,  on  seeing  a  wild  boar 
rushing  up  to  attack  the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the 
animal.     Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the  boar, 
ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all  the  other  pages, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  horse.^     Thus  humiliated  and  outraged 
—  for  an  act  not  merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if 
Alexander  had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might  have 
been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  resolutely  bent  on 
revenge.'     He  enlisted  in  the  project  his  intimate  friend  Sostra- 
tus,  with  several  others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed 
among  them  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first  night 
when  they  were  all  on  guard  together.     The  appointed  night 
arrived,  without  any  divulgation  of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till 
daybreak  drinking  with  his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  conspirators,  becoming  alarmed  or 
repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his  friend  Charikles,  with  the 
names  of  those  concerned.     Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles, 
apprised  by  him  of  what  he  had  heard,  immediately  informed 
Ftolemy,  through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander.     By 
Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  arrested  and  put 
to  the  torture ; '  under  which  they  confessed  that  they  had  them- 
selves conspired  to  kiU  him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices, 
and  even  denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme.     In 

wr^  -    ^M.  .    ■  — 

'  PIntarch,  Alexand.  54.    He  refers  to  Hermippos,  who  mentions  whAl 
was  told  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebas,  the  reader  anendant  on  Kallisthenes. 
'  Airian,  It.  13  -,  Cnrtins,  viii.  6,  7.  '  Arrian,  iy.  13, 19. 
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this  demal  thej  persisted,  though  extreme  suffering  was  applied 
to  extort  the  revelation  of  new  names.  They  were  then 
brought  up  and  arraigned  as  conspirators  before  the  assembled 
Macedonian  soldiers.  There  their  confession  was  repeated.  It 
is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it,  boasted  of  the  en- 
terprise as  legitimate  and  glorious;  denouncing  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  Alexandti  as  having  become  insupportable  to  a  free 
man.  Whether  such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the  persona 
brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to  death  forth* 
with  by  the  soldiers.^ 

The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of  good  Macedo- 
nian families,  for  whose  condemnation  accordingly,  Alexander 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke  —  what  he  was  sure  of  ob- 
taining against  any  one  —  the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.  To 
satisfy  his  hatred  against  Kallisthenes  —  not  a  Macedonian,  but 
only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving  remnants  of  the  sub> 
verted  city  of  Olynthus  —  no  such  formality  was  required.^  As 
yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  implicate  this  philoso- 
pher ;  for  obnoxious  as  his  name  was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus 
and  his  companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined  to 
purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme  torture  by  pro- 
nouncing it.  Their  confessions,  —  all  extorted  by  suffering,  un- 
less confirmed  by  other  evidence,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  was  taken  —  were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even 
against  themselves  ;  but  against  Kallisthenes,  they  had  no  bea]> 
ing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly,  not  to  convict,  but  to 
absolve  him.  In  his  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas  before, 
it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency  from 
his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.     He  was  alleged"  to 


*  Arriao,  iy.  14,  4.  Curtius  expands  this  scene  into  ffre&t  detail ;  compoe- 
ing  a  long  speech  for  Hermolaas,  and  another  for  Alexander  {rvi.  6, 
7,8). 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  executed  these  pages,  tortured  them  firsi, 
in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  (yiii.  8,  20). 

*  *^  Qaem,  si  Macedo  esset  (Callisthenem),  tecnm  introdoxissem,  dignissi- 
mum  te  discipalo  magistmm:  nunc  Olynthio  non  idem.jaris  est'*  (dutiiis, 
viii.  8, 19  — •  speech  of  Alexander  before  the  soldiers  addressing  jimrmolaM 
especially). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55 ;  Arriaa,  iv.  10,4. 
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hsLYe  addressed  dangerous  and  inflaminatory  kmgiiage  to  Uie 
pages,  heading  up  Alexander  to  odium,  instigating  them  to  con« 
spiraej,  and  pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  couYersation  with 
Hermolans.  For  a  man  of  the  violent  temper  and  omnipotent 
authority  of  Alexander,  such  indications  were  quite  sufficient  as 
grounds  of  action  against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  oocasioK,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's  mind  dis- 
closed bj  himself,  in  one  of  the  references  to  his  letters  given  bj 
FlutardL  Writing  to  Kraterus  and  to  others  immediatelj  ailer- 
wards,  Alexander  distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all 
their  torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves.  Never- 
theless, in  another  letter,  addressed  to  Antipater  in  Maoedonia, 
he  used  these  expressions  *-  ^  The  pages  were  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Macedonians ;  but  I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as 
well  as  those  who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbor  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me."  ^  The  sophist  Kallisthenea 
had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is  here  designated ;  and 
probably  the  Athenians  after  him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  lie 
was  not  at  Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had  any 
concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was  impossible.  In  this 
savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexan- 


1  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Kairoi  tuv  itepl  'Epfio^aov  ovdh^  ovde  6iu  njf 
M;fari7c  avdyxij^  KaXXur3evovf  Kateiwev,  *AAAd  «a?  ' kXe^avdpoq  a  {>  r  h  ^ 
ti)^t^  ypa^uv  Kpareptfi  xal  ' ArrdX^  Kal  'AXkct^  (^al  row;  naidac  ^aaa- 
^iCofiivov^  hfiokoytlv,  <yf  abroi  ravra  irpd^eiav^  aXXoc  de  oi)6  ei^  avvf4* 
df£i7.  ICorepov  6k  ypatpuv  irpd^  * AvriiraTpov,  koi  rbv  KaX?,i<r^evijv  awe- 
nntTiaoafievo^^  01  fikv  nalde^^  ^ifiv,  imb  rCtv  Maicrdovciiv  KaT^Xevtrd-qaav^ 
rbv   61  ooi^iar^v    I  yd    noXaau  y    Kal    roi>^    ^  ktt  e  firf/ a  vrac   ov 

rbvy  Kairoi^  imodexoftivov^  ral^  rroXem   r(n>^  kfioi   kirif3ovXevovrag, 

itvriKpiv^  ev  ye  rovroig  uKOKaXvTrrofiEvof  irpbq  * kptoToreXriVy  etc. 

About  the  hostile  dispositions  of  Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see  Die 
Chrysostom,  Orat.  64.  de  Fortune,  p.  598. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing  the 
rappression  of  the  resistance  ( Arrian,  iy.  22,  I ).  To  bim,  therefore,  Alex- 
ander would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  contra 
diets  and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulns  as  given  by  Arrian  (it.  14,  I)  —  that  'be  pages  deposed 
against  Kallisthenes. 
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der  discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which  piompted  him  to  the 
destruction  of  Kallisthenes ;  hatred  towards  that  spirit  of  citizen- 
ship and  free  speech,  which  Kallisthenes  not  onlj  cherished,  in 
common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had 
courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  motion  for 
worshipping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.' 
His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sentiment  of  sympathy  and 
mdignation  among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity .' 

The  halte  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends  and  com- 
panions ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered  nativjes  whom  he  chose 
to  treat  as  enemies.  On  the  return  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana, 
Alexander  began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward  to 
the  mountain  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus  (Hindoo-Koosh)  ; 
leaving  however  at  Baktra  Amyntas,  with  a  large  force  of  10,000 
foot  and  3500  horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  sub- 
jugation.' His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied  ten  days ; 
he  then  visited  his  newly-founded  city  Alexandria  in  ihe  Paro> 
pamisadsB.  At  or  near  the  river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was 
joined  by  Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as  a 

*  Arrian,  iv.  14,  5.  Cartios  also  says  — "  CallistheDes  quoqae  tortos 
interiit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxins,  sed  haadqaaquam  aalss  et 
•ssentantium  accommodatus  ingenio  (viii.  8,  21)."  Compare  Platarch, 
Alex.  55. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was  himself  concerned  in  the 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages 
had  been  revealed.  His  partiality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or  soften  what 
was  discreditable  to  Alexander,  but  he  may  be  fully  trusted  when  he  re- 
cords an  act  of  cruelty.  Aristobnlus  and  others  affirmed  that  Kallisthends 
was  put  in  chains  and  carried  about  in  this  condition  for  some  time ;  after 
which  he  died  of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body.  But  the  witnesses 
here  are  persons  whose  means  of  information  we  do  not  know  to  be  so 
good  as  those  of  Ptolemy ;  besides  that,  the  statement  is  intrinsically  less 
probable. 

*  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  vi.  23 ;  Plutarch,  De  Adu- 
lator, et  Amici  Discrimine,  f  65;  Theophrast.  ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp. 
iii.  10. 

Cnrtius  says  that  this  treatment  of  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a  late 
repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander  (yiii.  8,  23).  On  this  point  then  if 
BO  other  evidence  —  nor  can  I  think  the  statement  probable. 

*  Arrian,  iv  22,  4 
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preicpt  tirentj^fiye  elephants,  and  whose  aflianee  was  yerj 
▼aloable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his  army,  sending  one  di- 
vision under  Hephestion  and  Perdikkas,  towards  the  territoiy 
called  Peukeladtis  (apparentlj  that  immediately  north  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Ka1)Ool  river  with  the  Indus)  ;  and  conducting 
the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly  direction,  over  the  moun- 
tainous regions  between  the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus.  HephsBstion  was  ordered,  ailer  subduing  all  ene- 
mies in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for  passing  the  Indus 
by  the  time  when  Alexander  should  arrive.  Astes,  prince  of 
Peukeladtis,  wa^  taken  and  slain  in  the  city  where  he  had  shot 
himself  up ;  but  the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephsstion  a  siege  oi 
thirty  days.* 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  undertook  the  re- 
duction of  the  Aspasii,  the  Gursei,  and  the  Assakeni,  tribes 
occupying  mountainous  and  difficult  localities  along  the  southern 
dopes  of  Ihe  Hindoo-Eoosh  ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  variooB 
towns  mentioned  —  ArigSBon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  Dyrta,  etc, 
except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock  of  Aomos,'  near  the  Indus 


1  Arrian,  iv.  22,  8-12. 

*  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aomos,  a  valuable  and  elaborate  article^ 
entitled  "  Gradas  ad  Aornon  "  has  been  published  by  Major  Abbott  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iv.  1854.  This  article  gives 
mnch  information,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  accom 
panied  by  a  map,  about  the  very  little  known  country  west  of  the  Indus, 
between  the  Kabool  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo-Koosh  on  the 
north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the  march  and  operations  of  Alexander, 
from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the  rock  of  Aornos  (p.  811  seq.).  He 
shows  highly  probable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aornos  described  by 
Arrian  is  the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  (lat.  34° 
W),  about  sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kabool  river.  "  The 
whole  acco»iiit  of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aornos  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
Mahabunn.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  refuge  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  It  was  covered  with  forest.  & 
had  good  soil  sufficient  for  a  thousand  ploughs,  and  pure  springs  of  water 
everywhere  abounded.  It  was  4125  feet  above  the  plain,  and  fonrteen  miles 
fai  circuit  The  summit  was  a  plain  where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would  be 
dHBcult  to  offer  a  more  faithful  description  of  the  Mahabunn.  The  side  OD 
which  Alexander  scaled  the  main  summit  had  certainly  the  character  of  a 
lock.    But  the  whole  description  of  Arrian  indioates  a  table  mmntaiB  *  fjft 
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—  can  be  more  exactly  identified.  These  tribes  were  generally 
brave,  and  seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by  a 
rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly  without  roads.^  But  their 
defence  was  conducted  with  little  union,  no  military  skill,  and 
miserable  weapons ;  so  that  they  were  no  way  qualified  to  op- 

341).  The  Mahabann  "  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the  east  by  tremen- 
doas  precipices,  from  which  descends  one  large  spar  down  upon  the  Indus 
between  Si  tana  and  Umb  "  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local  features,  is  to  be  added  the  remarka- 
ble coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town  Embolima,  where  Arrian  states 
that  Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Aornos 

—  and  the  modem  names  Umb  and  Balimah  (between  the  Mahabann  and 
the  Indus)  — ''  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other  on  the  mountain  imme« 
diately  above  it "  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn  is  the  natural  refuge  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  from  a  conqueror,  and  was  among  the  places 
taken  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aornos  described  by  Arrian.  But  undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  Aornos  described  by  CvrtiuSj  who  compares  Aornos  to  a  Meta  (the  coni- 
cal goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus  washed  its  base,  —  that  at 
the  first  assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were  hurled  down  into  the 
river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the  principal  feature 
looked  for  by  travellers  who  have  sought  for  Aornos  ;  but  no  place  has  yet 
been  found  answering  the  conditions  required.  We  have  here  to  make  oar 
election  between  Aman  and  Curtius.  Now  there  is  a  general  presumption 
in  Arrian's  favor,  in  the  description  of  military  operations,  where  he  makes 
a  positive  statement ;  but  in  this  case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly  strong, 
because  Ptolemy  was  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  difficult  command  for 
the  capture  of  Aornos,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  be  particular  in  the 
description  of  a  scene  where  he  had  reaped  much  glory. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  13.  v  trrparieL  abrtf)  Cfdoiroulro  npoau  /ot)(T^,  &iropa 
AXhog  6vTa  rh  ravvg  x^P^^i  etc. 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiristan, 
Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Karaeh  and  other  affluents 
of  the  river  Kabul  before  it  falls  into  the  Indus  near  Attock.  Most  of  this 
is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present ;  especially  Kafiristan,  a  territory  inhab- 
ited by  a  population  said  to  be  rude  and  barbarous,  but  which  has  never 
been  conquered  —  nor  indeed  ever  visited  by  strangers.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kafiristan,  —  as  well  as  among  those  of 
Badakshan,  on  the  other  or  northern  side  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh  —  there 
exist  traditions  ^specting  Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  belief  that 
they  themselves  are  descended  from  his  soldiers.  See  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
part  vii.  book  iii.  p.  200  seq. ;  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4.  p.  18f,  2nd  ed.i 
Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua.  p.  194  #09 
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pose  the  excellent  eombiiiati(m  and  rapid  movements  of  Alexan- 
der, together  with  the  confident  attack  and  very  superior  amu, 
offensive,  as  well  as  defensive,  of  his  soldiers.  All  those  who 
attempted  resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpowered 
and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  pursued,  and  either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves. 
The  onlj  way  of  escaping  the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and 
await  the  fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is  rare  in  military  his- 
tory to  read.  The  capture  of  the  rock  of  Aomos  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Alexander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  repu- 
tation of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles  —  and  indeed 
he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  unassailable.  Ailer 
having  thus  subdued  the  upper  regions  (above  Attock  or  the 
confluence  of  the  Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
he  availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell  timber  and 
build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent  down  the  stream,  to  the  point 
where  Hephsestion  and  Perdikkaa  were  preparing  the  bridge.^ 

Such  fatiguing*  operations  of  Alexander,  accomplished  amidst 
all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were  followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty 
4ay8,  to  refresh  the  soldiers  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the 
early  spring  of  326  B.  c.^  It  is  presumed,  probably  enough,  that 
he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the  passage  now  frequented.  He 
first  marched,  to  Taxila,  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  sub- 
mitted, and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  contingent  of 
Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was  found  ex- 
tremely valuable.  The  whole  neighboring  territory  submitted, 
and  was  placed  under  Philippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and 
dep6t  at  Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he  reached 
the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
Indian  prince  Forus  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage ;  a 
brave  man,  with  a  formidable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians 
generaUy  were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants ;  which  ani- 
malfi  the  Macedonians  had  never  yet  encountered  in  battle.     By 

'  Arrian,  iv.  30,  16    v.  7,  2. 

'  The  halt  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  xrii.  86.    For  the 
proof  that  these  operations  took  place  in  winter,  see  the  valuable  citaiioa 
Aristobalos  given  in  Strabo  (xy.  p.  691). 
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a  series  of  admirable  military  combinations,  Alexander  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  Porus,  stole  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point 
a  few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated  the  Indian  army.  In 
spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skilfully  managed,  the 
Indians  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  close  combati 
against  such  cavalry  and  infantry  as  the  Macedonian.  Porus,  a 
prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken  troops  and  keeping 
them  together  until  the  last.  Having  seen  two  of  his  sons  slain, 
himself  wounded  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  pre- 
served by  the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Porus 
was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted  bearing.^  Addressing  him 
first,  he  asked,  what  Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  ^  That 
you  should  treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of  Porus.  Alex- 
ander, delighted  with  these  words,  behaved  towards  Porus  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  generosity ;  not  only  ensuring  to  him 
his  actual  kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He  found 
in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This  was  the  greatest  day 
of  Alexander's  life  ;  if  we  take  together  the  splendor  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  military  achievement,  and  the  generous  treatment 
of  his  conquered  opponent.* 


*  Arrian,  v.  19,  1.     *A^efav<Jpof  Ae  dc  irpoaayovra  hrv^erOj  irpoaiinreifaai 
irpd  r^f  rdfewf  ai)v  6?,iyoic  rwv  iraipav  airavrg,  r^  Hdpifyy  Kat  iniar^caf 
rdv  iTTiroVt  to  re  fziye^og  t^avfia^ev  inep  nevre  TTTjxff-Q  fiakiara  ^/ifialvov, 
KG  I  rd  KaXXoc  '"O*  nwpov,  Kol  6ti  oh  dedovXufiivoc  ry  yvujuy  k^ai 
vero^  etc. 

We  see  here  how  Alexander  was  stmck  with  the  statare  and  personal 
beauty  of  Porus,  and  how  mach  these  visual  impressions  contributed  to  de- 
termine, or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his  favorable  sympathies  towards  the 
captive  prince.  This  illustrates  what  I  have  observed  in  the  last  chapter, 
in  recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch  Batis  after  the  capture  of  Gaia; 
that  the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis  greatly  heightened  Alexander's  in- 
dignation. With  a  man  of  such  violent  impulses  as  Alexander,  these  external 
impressions  were  of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 

'  These  operations  are  described  in  Arrian,  v.  9.  v.  19  (we  may  remark 
that  Ptolemy  aod  Aristobulus,  though  both  present,  differed  on  many  points, 
▼.  14) ;  Curtius,  viii.  13,  14 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  87,  88.  According  to  Platareh 
^Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon  the  battle  in  his  own  letters. 

There  are  two  principal  points  — Jelnm  and  Julalpoor  — -  where  high  roadt 
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Alexander  celebrated  his  victorj  by  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
lestivities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes ;  where  he  also  gave 
directions  for  the  foundation  of  two  cities  —  Niksea,  on  the  east- 
em  bank ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in  com- 
memoration of  his  favorite  horse,  who  died  here  of  age  and  fa- 
tigue.^    Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay  out  and  erect  these  new  estab* 

• _____^ 

from  the  Indas  now  eross  the  Hjdaspes.  Each  of  these  points  have  been 
assigned  by  different  writers,  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  crossing  of  the 
rirer  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two  Jelam  (rather  higher  np  the  river  than 
Julalpoor)  seems  the  more  probable.  Bumes  points  out  that  near  Jelam 
the  river  is  divided  mto  five  or  six  channejs  with  islands  (Travels,  vol.  iL 
ch.  2.  p.  50, 2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Calcutta,  Dec.  1848)  has  given  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  features  and 
course  of  the  Hydaspes  a  little  above  Jelam,  comparing  them  with  the  par- 
ticulars stated  by  Arrian,  and  showing  highly  plausible  reasons  in  support 
of  this  hypothesis  —  that  the  crossing  took  place  near  Jelum. 

Diodorus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89),  which 
teems  not  probable.  Both  he  and  Curtius  allude  to  numerous  serpents,  by 
which  the  army  was  annoyed  between  the  Akesines  and  the  Hydraotes 
(Curtius,  ix.  1, 11).   ^ 

'  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the  victory  over  Poms  was  gained  in  tha 
month  Mnnychion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  at  Athens  —  that  is,  about  the 
end  of  April,  326  b.  o.  This  date  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  another  pas- 
sage, V.  9,  6  —  where  he  says  that  the  summer  solstice  had  already  passed, 
and  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full  of  water,  turbid  and  violent 

This  swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about  June ;  they  do  not  attain  their  full 
height  until  August.  Moreover,  the  description  of  the  battle,  as  given  both 
by  Arrian  and  by  Cartius,  implies  that  it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season 
had  begun  (Arrian,  v.  9,  7 ;  v.  12,  5.  Curtius,  viii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  Metageitnion  (July- August)  as  the 
month,  instead  of  Munydtion ;  an  alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  re- 
ceived into  the  text  by  Schmieder.  But  if  this  alteration  be  admitted,  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be  altered  also ;  for  Metageitnion  of  the 
archon  Hegemon  would  be  eight  months  earlier  (July-August,  327  b.  c.)  j 
and  at  this  date  Alexander  had  not  as  yet  crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  pas« 
sage  of  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691)  plainly  shows  —  and  as  Droy* 
sen  and  Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did  not  cross  the  Indus  before  the 
spring  of  326  b.  c.  If,  in  place  of  the  archon  Hegemon,  we  substitute  the 
next  following  archon  Chrem^s  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  assign:) 
the  battle  to  this  later  archonship,  xvii.  87),  this  would  be  July-August  326 
B.  G. ;  which  would  be  a  more  admissible  date  for  the  battle  than  the  preced  • 
ing  month  of  Munychion.  At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  Metage- 
itnion is  mere  conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave  hardly  time  enough  for  tho 
•absequent  events.    As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  would  seem  that 
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Bshments,  us  well  as  to  keep  up  commanication,  he  oondactol 
his  army  onward  in  an  easterlj  direction  towards  the  river  Ake- 
$ines  (Chenab).^  His  recent  victory  had  spread  terror  around; 
the  Glaukae,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  with  thirty-seven  towns  and 
many  populous  villages,  submitted,  and  were  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  Porus ;  while  embassies  of  submission  were  also  re- 
ceived from  two  considerable  prince§  —  Abisares,  and  a  second 
Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity  with  his  namesake.  The  passage  of 
the  great  river  Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current^ 
was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides,  yet  not  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence  he  pioceeded  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  across  the  Punjab — finding  no  enemies,  but 
leaving  detachments  at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  communica- 
tioDs  and  ensure  his  supplies  —  to  the  river  Hydraotes  or  Ravee ; 
which,  though  not  less  broad  and  fiill  than  the  Akesines,  was 
comparatively  tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  fecility.*  Here 
fiome  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathaeans  and  others,  had  the  courage 
to  resist.  They  frst  attempted  to  maintain  themselves  in  San- 
gala  by  surrounding  their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of 
waggons.  These  beiog  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair  of  defending, 
and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night.  But  the  project  was  divulged 
to  Alexander  by  deserters,  and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.  On 
the  next  day,  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
17,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian)  70,000  cap- 
tives. His  own  loss  before  the  town  was  less  than  100  killed, 
and  1200  wounded.  Two  neighboring  towns,  in  alliance  with 
Sangala,  were  evacuated  by  their  terrified  inhabitants.  Alex- 
ander pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  except  500  sick  or 
weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to  death.     Demolishing 

khe  battle  was  fonght  about  the  end  of  Jane  or  beginning  of  Jaly  326  B.  o 
after  the  rainy  season  had  commenced ;  towards  the  close  of  the  archonship 
of  Hegemon,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

*  Arrian,  v.  20 ;  Didor.  xvii.  95.    Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  source  of 
the  Ozus,  p.  11-39)  remarks  that  the  large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change 
their  course  so  often  and  so  considerably,  that  monuments  and  indicatioof 
of  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  cannot  be  ^^pected  tc  remain,  eape 
eially  in  ground  near  rivers. 

'  Arrian,  t.  20. 
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die  town  of  Sangala,  he  added  the  territory  to  the  dominion  of 
Porus,  then  present,  with  a  contingent  of  5000  Indians.^ 

Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's  conquests. 
Presently  his  march  brought  him  to  the  river  Hyphasis  (Sut- 
ledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers  in  the  Punjab  —  seemingly  at  a 
point  below  its  confluence  with  the  Beas.  Beyond  this  river, 
broad  and  rapid,  Alexander  was  informed  that  there  lay  a  desert 
of  eleven  days'  march,  extending  to  a  still  greater  river  called 
ihe  Ganges ;  beyond  which  dwelt  the  Gandaridae,  the  most  pow- 
er&l,  warlike,  and  populous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants.^  The  pro&> 
pect  of  a  dijfficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy  esteemed  invincible, 
only  instigated  his  ardor.  He  gave  orders  for  the  crossing.  But 
here  for  the  first  time  his  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrollable  weariness ;  murmuring  aloud 
at  these  endless  toils,  and  marches  they  knew  not  whither.  They 
had  already  over-passed  the  limits  where  Dionysus  and  Herakles 
were  said  to  have  stopped :  they  were  travelling  into  regions 
hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by  Persians,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  provoking  and  conquering  new  enemies.  Of  vic- 
tories they  were  sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no  enjoyment  ;*  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual  onward  march, 
often  excessively  accelerated,  had  exhausted  both  men  and  hor- 
6es ;  moreover,  their  advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  ac- 
Tomplished  in  the  wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and  con- 
inued  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced.*  Informed  of 
the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander  assembled  his  officers  and 
harangued  them,  endeavoring  to  revive  in  them  that  forward 
spirit  and  promptitude  which  he  had  hitherto  found  not  inade- 


'  Arrian,  v.  23,  24  ;  Cartins,  ix.  1,15. 

'  Cartias,  ix.  2,  3 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93 ;  Plotarch,  Alex.  62. 

'  Cartias,  ix.  3,  11  (speech  of  Koenns).  "Qnoto  cniqne  lorica  ettt 
Qnis  eqaam  habet?  Jube  qasri,  qaam  maltos  servi  ipsoram  persecati 
8iiit,  qaid  caique  snpersit  ex  prsBda.    Omniam  victores,  omDiam  inopes 

*  Aristobnlns  ap.  Strabo.  xr.  p.  691-697.  letr&aL  avvexi^.  Arrian,  v 
29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93.  ;f«^a>vcf  aypio  Karep^yrioav  k^*  ^ftipoc  ^SSofi^ 
KOPTa^  KcU  PpovTil  awexfic  i^a^  Kepavvol  KarioKHitrov,  etc. 
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ffoaie  to  his  own.^  But  he  entirelj  jEuiled.  No  one  mdeed  daMJ 
openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus  alone  hazarded  some  wotda 
of  timid  dissuasion;  the  rest  manifested  a  passive  and  sullen 
repugnance,  even  when  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  desired 
might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted  their  king,  while 
he  would  march  forward  with  the  volunteers  onlj.  After  a  sus- 
pense of  two  days,  passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification— 
he  still  apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  offered  the 
sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of  a  river.  The  victims 
were  inauspicious ;  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  and  gave 
orders  for  return,  to  the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his 
army.* 

To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  progress,  he  erected 
twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  height  and  dimension  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agility  and  force.  Thai, 
having  committed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the 
government  of  Porus,  he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraotet 
and  Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the  point  where 


'  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (v.  25,  26)  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Alexan* 
der,  the  most  curions  point  is,  the  geographical  views  which  he  promnlgates. 
**  We  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march  Che  was  standing  on  the  wqbI- 
ern  bank  of  the  Satledge)  to  the  river  Ganges,  and  the  great  Eastern  Saa 
which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The  Hyrkanian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on 
to  this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other ;  after  we  have 
subdued  all  those  nations  which  lie  before  us  eastward  towards  the  Great 
Sea,  and  northward  towards  the  Hyrkanian  Sea,  we  shall  then  sail  by  water 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  next  ronnd  Libya  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles ;  from 
thence  we  shall  march  back  all  through  Libya,  and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as 
parts  of  our  empire."     (I  here  abridge  rather  than  translate). 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Al^cander  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  recognized 
Id  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not  less  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stretching  it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the  faith  of  this  last  mistake, 
that  Columbus  projected  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation  from  Western 
Europe,  expecting  to  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  from  the  West,  after 
no  great  length  of  voyage. 

*  Arrian,  v.  28,  7.  The  fact  that  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to  crossing 
—  is  curious  as  an  illoatratioa  of  his  character,  and  was  spnciaily  attested 
hj  Ptolemy. 
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lie  had  first  crossed  it.  The  two  new  cities  —  Bokephalla  and 
Kkaea — which  he  had  left  orders  for  commencing  on  that  river, 
had  soffered  much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his  for- 
ward march  to  the  Hjphasis,  and  now  required  the  aid  of  the 
annj  to  repair  the  damage.^  The  heavy  rains  continued  through 
oat  most  of  his  return  march  to  the  Hjdaspes.^ 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  a  large  rein 
forcement  both  of  cavaby  and  infantry,  sent  to  him  from  Europe, 
together  with  25,000  new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of 
medicines.'  Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  the  Hypha- 
fiis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  previdled  on  his 
army  to  accompany  him  in  his  farther  advance  to  the  Granges  and 
the  regions  beyond.  He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Poms 
and  Tazilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a  fleet  for  sailing  down 
the  Hydaspes  and  thence  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  By 
the  early  part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000  boats  or  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he  began  his  voyage.* 
Kraterus  marched  with  one  division  of  the  army,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes  —  Hephaestion  on  the  left  bank  with  the 
remainder,  including  200  elephants ;  Nearchus  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  was  Alexander  him- 
self. He  pursued  his  voyage  slowly  down  the  river,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines  —  with  the  Hydra- 
otes — and  with  the  Hyphasis — all  pouring,  in  one  united  stream, 
into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine  months,* 

1  Arrian,  y.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95. 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p-  691  — until  the  rising  of  Arkturas.  Dio- 
doms  says,  70  days  (xvii.  73),  which  seems  more  probable. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  95 ;  Cnrtias,  ix.  3,  21 . 

*  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the  Plei* 
ades  (Aristobnlas,  ap.  Strab.  xt.  p.  692). 

For  the  nomber  of  the  ships,  see  Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  yi.  2,  8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indns,  Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile,  and  that  he  had  discovered  the 
higher  coarse  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  Egypt.  This  is  cari- 
ous, as  an  illostration  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time  (Arrian, 
vL  1,8). 

*  Aristobalas  ap.  Strab.  xV.  p.  692.  Anstobalas  said  that  the  downward 
voyage  oocnpied  ten  months;  this  seems  iongar  than  the  exact  reality 

20* 
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from  November  826  b  c.  to  August  325  b.  c  Bnt  it  was  a 
voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disembarked  to  attack,  sub 
due,  and*  slaughter  all  such  nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  vM- 
untarily  submit  Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  OxydnJue, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their  liberty,  bat, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  were  habitually  at  variance,  and 
could  not  now  accomplish  any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  com- 
mon invader.^  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with  his  usual 
celerity  and  vigor,  beat  them  with  slaughter  in  the  field,  and 
took  several  of  their  towns.^  There  remained  only  their  last  and 
strongest  town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven  out 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel.'  Thither  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander  being  among  the  foremost,  with 
only  a  few  guards  near  him.  Impatent  because  the  troops  with 
their  scaling-l^ders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly,  he  mounted 
upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  attended  only  by 
Peukestes  and  one  or  two  others,  with  an  adventurous  courage 
even  transcending  what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having  cleared 
the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders,  he  jumped  down  into 
the  interior  of  the  citadel,  and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly 
alone,  against  all  witliin.  He  received  however  a  bad  wound 
from  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fainting, 
when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him,  and  took  the  place. 
Every  person  within,  man,  woman,  and  child,  was  slain.^ 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  was  at  first 
reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  consternation  and  distress  of  the 
army.     However,  he  became  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show 


Iforeover  Aristobulas  said  that  they  had  no  rain  daring  all  the  voyage 
4own,  throngh  all  the  summer  montiis :  Nearchos  stated  the  contrary  (Strabo, 
U.) 

*  Curt^ns,  ix.  4,  15  i  Diodor  xvii  98.  '  Arrian,  vi.  7,  8. 

'  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Ms  Hi  is  sapposed,  by  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
fthers,  to  have  been  the  modem  c  ty  of  Multan.  The  river  Ravee  or  Hy- 
iraotes  is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  city  of  Multan  into  the 
clienab  or  Akesines. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10,  11.  He  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  yarioof 
iceonnts  given  of  this  achievement  and  dangerous  wound  of  Alexander. 

Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  98,  99  ;  Cnrtius,  ix.  4,  5 ,  Plutarch,  Alex.  63. 
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inmseU,  and  to  reoeive  their  ardent  congrataladonsy  in  the  camp 
established  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Hjdraotes  (Ba- 
Yee)  and  (Akesines)  Ghenab.^  His  voyage  down  the  river, 
fhough  delayed  by  the  care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and 
prosecuted,  with  the  same  active  operations  by  his  land-force  on 
both  sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian  tribes  and  cities  within  ao- 
ees&ible  distance.  At  the  junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punj- 
nud)  with  the  Indus,  Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new 
mty,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences  for  ship-building, 
whereby  he  expected  to  command  the  internal  navigation.^  Hav- 
ing no  farther  occasion  now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a 
large  portion  of  it,  under  Kraterus,  westward  (seemingly  throu^ 
the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania.*  He  established  an- 
other military  and  naval  post  at  Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  divided  ;  and  he  then  sailed,  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet, 
down  the  right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  of  which 
none  had  had  experience  on  the  scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned 
to  all  much  astonishment  and  alarm.^ 

The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  admiral  Near- 
dios,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  round  by  tlie  Persian  Gulf  to 
that  of  the  Tigris  :  a  memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian 
antiquity.  Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  be- 
gan his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  territories  of  the 


*  Arrian,  xi.  13.  '  Arrian,  xi.  15,  5. 

'  Arrian,  xi.  17,  6 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 

^Arrian,  xi.  18,  19;  Cnrtius,  ix.  9.  He  reached  Pattala  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  Jaly,  'Jrepi  Kvvd^  iiriro/^ifv  (Strabo.  xv.  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  nsaallj  looked  for  near  the  modem  Tatta. 
Bat  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent  ^  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army 
of  the  Indas  in  Scinde  and  Kabool '  (ch.  v.  p.  104),  shows  some  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  must  have  been  considerably  higher  np  the  river  than  Tatta; 
somewhero  near  Sehwan.  "  The  delta  commencing  aboat  130  miles  above 
the  sea,  its  northern  apex  woald  be  somewhere  midway  between  Hyderabad 
and  Sehwan ;  where  local  traditions  still  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed, 
and  of  greater  changes  having  occurred  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
coarse  of  the  Indus.  ^ 

The  constant  changes  in  the  coarse  of  the  Indas,  however  (compare  p. 
73  of-  his  work),  noticed  by  all  observers,  render  every  attempt  at  fucb 
^entification  conjectural  —  see  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxns,  p.  12. 
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ArabitflB  and  the  Oritae,  and  afterwards  through  the  deserts  of  Q^ 
drosia.  Pnra,  the  principal  town  of  the  G^drosians,  was  sixty 
days'  march  from  the  boundary  of  the  Orit».* 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable  opposing  ene« 
my,  underwent  the  most  severe  and  deplorable  sufferings  ;  their 
march  being  through  a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short 
supplies  of  food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  baggage-cattle  from  thirsty 
fiitigue,  and  disease  was  prodigious  ;  and  it  required  all  the  un- 
conquerable energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the  di- 
minished  number.^  At  Pura  the  army  obtained  repose  and  re- 
freshment, and  was  enabled  to  march  forward  into  Karmania, 
where  Kraterus  joined  them  with  his  division  frt>m  the  Indus, 
and  Kleander  with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekba- 
tana.  Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his  late  command, 
was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned :  several  of  his  comrades  were 
executed.  To  recompense  the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress 
in  Gredrosia,  the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken 
bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  himself  and  all  his 
friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry ;  an  imitation  of  the  jovial  fes- 
tivity and  triumph  with  which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched 
back  from  the  conquest  of  India.* 

^  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2 ;  Strabo,  xt.  p.  723. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  25, 26  ;  Cartias,  ix.  10  j  Plutarch.  Alex.  66. 

'  Cartias,  ix.  10;  Diodor.  xvii.  106;  Platarch,  Alex.  67.  Arrian  (vi.  28) 
fband  this  festal  progress  mentioned  in  some  authorities,  bat  not  in  others. 
Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobalas  mentioned  it.  Accordingly  Arrian  re- 
fuses to  believe  it.  There  may  have  been  exaggerations  or  falsities  as  to  the 
details  of  the  march ;  bat  as  a  general  fact,  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for 
disbelieving  it.  A  season  of  excessive  license  to  the  soldiers,  after  theii 
extreme  suffering  in  Gedrosia,  was  by  no  means  unnatural  to  grant.  More- 
over, it  corresponds  to  the  general  conception  of  the  returning  march  of 
Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imitation  of  that  god  was  quite  in  con 
formity  with  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  it 
too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian  and  by  others,  as  a  reason  for  dis 
believing  affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Cnrtius  (x.  1  j  differ  in  their  statements  about  the  treatment 
of  Kleander.    According  to  Arrian,  he  was  put  to  death ;  according  to  Cur* 
tins,  he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply  put  in  prison,  in  consequence  of 
the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  by  killing  Parmenio  with  hi 
own  hand ;  while  600  of  his  accomplices  and  agenta  were  pat  to  death 
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During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the  satisfiMStkm 
of  seeing  his  adnural  NearehuB,'  who  had  brought  the  fleet  round 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  harbor  called  Harmozeia  (Or- 
muz),  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  a  voyage 
of  much  hardship  and  distress,  along  the  barren  coasts  of  the  Ori- 
tae,  the  Gedrosians,  and  the  Ichthjophagi.^  Nearchus,  highly 
commended  and  honored,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete 
his  Toyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  He- 
phaestion  also  was  directed  to  conduct  Uie  larger  portion  of  the 
army;  with  the  elephants  and  heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near 
the  coast  from  Karmania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  circoi- 
tous,  was  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  now  the  winter  season ;' 
but  Alexander  himself,  with  the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army, 
took  the  more  direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasarga- 
dae  and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Greal^ 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  incensed  to  find  it  violated 
and  pilli^ed.  He  caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  deadi 
a  Macedonian  named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tortured 
the  Ms^ian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  accom- 
plice?, but  in  vain.*  Orsines,  satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  ac- 
cused of  connivance  in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of 
murder  and  spoliation  :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not  only 
innocent,  but  had  manifested  both  good  faith  and  devotion  to  Al- 
exander;^ in  spite  of  which  he  became  a  victim  of  the  hostility 
of  the  favorite  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind 
with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other  accusers  with  false 

^  Nearchns  had  begun  his  voyage  about  the  end  of  September,  or  begin 
Ding  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21 ;  8trabo,  xr.  p.  721 ). 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  7  ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  33-37. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  12-29,  I. 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  69  ;  Arrian,  vi.  29,  17  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730. 

^Arrian,  vi.  30,  2;  Curtius,  x.  1,  23-38.  "Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilissimi 
Persarum,  nee  insontiB  modo,  sed  eximiae  qnoqne  benignitatis  in  regem." 
The  great  favor  which  the  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoas  (though  Arrian  doei 
not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  and  the  exalted  position  which 
he  occupied,  are  attested  by  good  contemporary  CTidence,  especially  the 
philosopher  Dikcearchus  —  see  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  603 ;  Dikiearch.  Fragm.  ItL 
ap.  Hist.  Gnec.  Fragm.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Compare  the  Fragments  of 
Sumenes  and  Diodotus  (JBlian,  Y.  H.  iii.  23)  in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor 
Hist  Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  De  Adul  et  Amic.  Discrim.  p.  96, 
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testimony.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  story,  Alezandei 
caused  Orsines  to  be  hanged ;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose 
favor  was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  preserver  of  the  king 
in  his  imminent  danger  at  the  citadel  of  the  Malli,  —  partly  from 
his  having  adopted  the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language 
more  completely  than  any  other  Macedonian.^ 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b.  c.,^  that  Alexander  marched 
out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this  progress,  at  the  point  where 
he  crossed  the  Pasitigris,  he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who 
having  completed  his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back  with  the  fleet 
from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the  Pasitigris.*  It  is  probable 
that  the  division  of  Hephaestion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and 
that  the  whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  brought  together, 
after  the  separation  in  Karmania. 

In  Susa  and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  months.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  now  no  mili- 
tary  operations  in  hand  or  in  immediate  prospect.  No  enemy 
was  before  him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  one ; 


^  Arrian,  vi.  30 ;  Cartius,  x.  1 ,  22-30. 

'  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  b.  c.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232)  places 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Sasiana,  on  his  retnm  march,  in  the  month  of 
February  b.  c.  325 ;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  before  remarked 
on  the  views  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date  of  Alexander's  victory  over 
Fowtis  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  alters  the  name  of  the  month  as  it  stands 
in  the  text  of  Arrian  (following  Schmieder's  conjecture),  and  supposes  that 
battle  to  have  occurred  in  August  b.  c.  327  instead  of  April  b.  c.  326.  Mr* 
Clinton  antedates  by  one  year  all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent  to 
his  quitting  Baktria  for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  327.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's remark  —  "  that  the  supposition  of  tvxt  winters  occurring  after  Alex- 
ander's return  to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p. 
832),  is  a  perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mitford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satis&c- 
tory  manner.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen  months 
(not  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  supposes)  between 
the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Babylon  (Feb.  324  B.C.  to 
June  323  b  c). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of  Kalanns 
the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have  taken  place  at  Susa  (where  Diodoms 
places  it  —  xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis;  for  Nearchus  was  seemingly  pres- 
ent at  the  memorable  scene  of  the  funeral  pile  (Arrian,  vii.  3,  9)  -"-and  he 
was  not  with  Alexander  in  Persis. 
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—nor  indeed  ooald  any  new  one  be  foond,  except  at  a  piodi- 
gions  distance.  He  had  emerged  from  the  perils  of  the  untrod 
den  East,  and  had  returned  into  the  ordinary  localities  and  con 
ditions  of  Persian  rule,  occupying  that  capital  city  from  whenoe 
the  great  Achaemenid  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  the 
Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions  of  their  vast  empire. 
To  their  post,  and  to  their  irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander 
had  succeeded ;  but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as 
none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had  manifested — 
and  a  splendid  military  genius,  such  as  was  unknown  alike  to 
Cyrus  and  to  his  successors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  subjects  of  un» 
eanness  were,  the  satraps  and  the  Macedonian  soldiers.  During 
the  long  interval  (more  than  five  years)  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  marched  eastward  from  Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  the 
satraps  had  necessarily  been  left  much  to  themselves.  Some  had 
imagined  that  he  would  never  return ;  an  anticipation  noway  un- 
reasonable, since  his  own  impulse  towards  forward  march  was  so 
insatiate  that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return  by  the  resolute 
opposition  of  his  own  soldiers ;  moreover  his  dangerous  wound 
among  the  Malli,  and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedrdsia, 
had  given  rise  to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some  time 
even  by  Oljmpias  and  Kleopatra  in  Macedonia.^  Under  these 
uncertainties,  some  satraps  stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich 
temples,  and  committed  acts  of  violence  towards  individuals. 
Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged,  several  of  them,  also, 
had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  partly  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  authority  in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a 
protection  to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  decease. 
Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers,  many 
denunciations  and  complaints  were  sent  in ;  to  which  Alexander 
listened  readily  and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  in- 
discriminate rigor,  and  resenting  especially  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  calculated  upon  his  death.^     Among  those  executed, 


'  Platarch,  Alexand.  68. 

•  Arrian,  rii.  4,  2-5 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  108 ,  Cnrtins,  x.  1,  7.    "  CoBpent 
pneeef^  ad  repnesentanda  mipplicia,  item  ad  deteriora  credenda  "  (Cortiai 
X.  1,  39) 
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were  Abulites,  oatrap  of  Susiana,  with  liis  son  Oxathres ;  the  Iai> 
ter  was  even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself,  with  a 
sarissa^  —  the  dispensation  of  punishment  becoming  in  his  hands 
an  outburst  of  exasperated  temper.  He  also  despatched  per- 
emptory orders  to  all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss 
their  mercenary  troops  without  delay .^  This  measure  produced 
considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of  Greece  —  about  which  I 
shall  speak  in  a.  subsequent  chapter.  Harpalus,  satrap  of  Baby- 
lon (about  whom  also  more,  presently),  haying  squandered  large 
sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostentatious  luxury, 
became  terrified  when  Alexander  was  approaching  Susiana,  and 
fled  to  Greece  with  a  large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers.9 
Serious  alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers,  inno- 


1  Plutarch,  Alex.  68.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  106-111. 

'  Among  the  accusations  which  reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  addressed  to  him  (^v  ry  wpdc  'AXi^avdpov 
tirioToXy)  by  the  Greek  historian  Theopompus  ;  who  set  forth  with  indig 
nation  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honors  heaped  by  Harpalus  upon  his  two 
mccessiye  mistresses  —  Pythionikd  and  Glykera ;  celebrated  HetssrsB  from 
Athens.  These  proceedings  Theopompus  describes  as  insults  to  Alexander 
(Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  586-595 ;  Fragment.  277,  278  ed.  Didot). 

The  satyric  drama  called  'A^^v,  represented  before  Alexander  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus,  cannot  have  been  represented  (as 
AthensBus.  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  because  Har- 
palus did  not  make  his  escape  until  he  was  frightened  by  the  approach  of 
Alexander  returning  from  India.  At  the  Hydaspes,  Alexander  was  still  on 
his  outward  progress ;  very  far  off,  and  without  any  idea  of  returning.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Athen«us  respecting  this  drama  —  kdidet^e 
Atowaiuv  6vT0)v  inl  rov  "Tdaarov  rov  norafiov  (xiii.  p.  595)  —  Involve  a 
mistake  or  misreading',  and  that  it  ought  to  stand  knl  rov  Xodawov  rov 
irorofiov.  I  may  remark  that  the  words  Medus  Hgdaspes  in  Virgil,  Georg. 
Iv.  211,  probably  involve  the  same  confusion.  The  Choaspes  was  the  river, 
near  Susa*,  and  this  drama  was  performed  before  Alexander  at  Susa  during 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  324  b.  c,  after  Harpalus  had  fled.  The  Dionysia 
were  in  the  month  Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not  fight  Poms  on 
the  Hydaspes  until  the  succeeding  month  Munychion  at  the  earliest  —  and 
probably  later.  And  even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  pot  probable)  that  he 
reached  the  Hydaspes  in  Elaphebolion,  he  would  have  no  leisure  to  cele- 
brate dramas  and  a  Dionysiac  festival,  while  the  army  of  Poms  was  waiting 
for  him  on  the  opposite  bank  Moreover  it  is  no  way  probable  that,  on 
the  remote  Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actors  or  chorus,  or  means  of  celebratiiif 
tenas  at  all. 
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eent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty  were  not  those  who 
bred  worst,  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypty 
who  remained  unmolested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniqui* 
ties  were  no  secret.* 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had  been  perpetu- 
ally growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs  which  they  witnessed 
that  Alexander  had  made  his  election  for  an  Asiatic  character, 
and  abnegated  his  own  country.     Besides  his  habitual  adoption 
of  the  Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated  a  sort 
of  national  Asiasic  marriage  at  Susa.     He  had  already  married 
the  captive  Roxana,  in  Baktria ;  he  next  took  two  additional 
wives — Statira,  daughter  of  Darius  —  and  Parysatis,  daughter 
of  the  preceding  king  Ochus.     He  at  the  same  time  caused 
eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers,  some  very  reluctantly, 
to  marry  (according  to  Persian  rites)  wives  selected  frt>m  the 
noblest  Persian  families,  providing  dowries  for  all  of  them.^    He 
made  presents  besides,  to  aU  those  Macedonians  who  gave  in 
their  names  as  having  married  Persian  women.     Splendid  fes- 
tivities* accompanied  these  nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  dis- 
tributed to  favorites  and  meritorious  officers.     Macedonians  and 
Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in 
Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amalgamated.     To  soften  the 
aversion  of  the  soldiers  generally  towards  these  Asiatising  mar- 
riages,^ Alexander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  himself 
discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who  owed  money  to  give  in 
their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the  sums  due.     It  was  known 
that  the  debtors  were  numerous ;   yet  few  came  to  enter  their 
names.    The  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stratagem. 


^  Arrian,  vii.  18,  2;  vii.  23,  9-13. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  4,  6-9.  By  these  two  marriages,  Alexander  thas  engrafted 
himself  npon  the  two  lines  of  antecedent  Persian  Kings.  Ochas  was  of  the 
Achsmenid  family,  but  Darins  Ck)domannas,  father  of  Statira,  was  not  of 
that  family ;  he  began  a  new  lineage.  About  the  overweening  regal  state 
of  Alexander,  oatdoing^even  the  previous  Persian  kings,  see  Fhylarchos  ap. 
AthensB.  xii.  p.  &d9. 

*  Chares  ap.  AthensB-  xii.  p.  538. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.  koI  roi)c  yd/MV^  kv  T<ft  v6fUf>  r^  TlepaiKift  noiti^evroi 
mb  rrpdc  ^fiov  yivea^cu  toic  noXX^ig  avruVj  oMk  tuv  yiffiavruv  iffrih 
off,  etc. 
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intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such  as  were  spendihrifti^ 
and  obtaining  a  pretext  for  punishment :  a  remarkable  evidence 
how  little  confidence  or  affection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and 
how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards  him  was  that 
of  fear  mingled  with  admiration.  He  himself  was  much  hurt  at 
their  mistrust,  and  openlv  complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time 
proclaiming  that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openlj 
in  the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and  ask  for  money 
enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without  being  bound  to  give  in  his  name. 
Assured  of  secrecy,  they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers 
that  the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great ;  reaching,  a<y 
cording  to  some,  to  10,000  talents  —  according  to  Arrian,  not  less 
than  20,000  talents  or  £4,600,000  sterling.^ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  partial  satis- 
faction, since  the  most  steady  and  well-conducted  soldiers  could 
have  received  no  benefit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose 
to  come  forward  with  fictitious  debts.  A  new  mortification  more- 
over  was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  from 
the  various  satrapies  —  even  from  those  most  distant,  Sogdiana, 
Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  etc.  —  contingents  of  young 
and  fresh  native  troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men ;  all 
armed  and  drilled  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the  time 
when  the  Macedonians  had  refused  to  cross  the  river  Hyphasis 
and  march  forward  into  India,  Alexander  saw,  that  for  his  lai^ 
aggressive  schemes  it  was  necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers, 
and  to  organize  an  army  at  once  more  f^sh  and  more  submis- 
sive. He  accordingly  despatched  orders  to  the  satraps  to  raise 
and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies,  of  vigorous  native  youths ;  and 
the  fruit  of  these  orders  was  now  seen.^  Alexander  reviewed 
the  new  levies,  whom  he  called  the  Epigoni,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  moreover  incorporated  many  native  Persians,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  Copipanion-cavalry,  the  most  honor- 
able  service  in  the  army ;  making  the  important  change  of  arm- 


'  Arrian,  rii.  5 ;  Plntarch,  Alexand  70 ;  Curtias,  x.  2,  9  ^  Diodor.  xvii 
109. 

'  Diodor.  xvii  108.  It  must  hare  taken  some  time  to  get  together  and 
discipline  these  yonng  troops ;  Alexander  mast  therefore  hare  sent  the  or- 
ders from  India. 
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ing  them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting-pike  in  place  of 
the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were  found  such  apt  soldiers, 
and  the  genius  of  Alexander  for  militaiy  organization  was  so 
consummate,  that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from  his  depend 
ence  on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change  evident  enough  to 
them  as  well  as  to  him.^ 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  exploring  voyage 
had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager  appetite  for  naval  operations. 
Going  on  board  his  fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  rivei 
on  the  east  side  of  Susa),  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
and  then  sailed  up  the  latter  river  as  £u*  as  Opis.  Hephestion 
meanwhile,  commanding  the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert 
with  this  voyage,  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alexander  dis- 
embarked.^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  the  Asiadc 
levies,  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  with  many  of  his  Mace- 
donian  veterans.  Calling  together  the  anny,  he  intimated  hii 
intention  of  sending  home  those  who  were  unfit  for  service  eithei 
from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  presents  at  depart- 
ure sufficient  to  place  them  in  an  enviable  condition,  and  attract 
fresh  Macedonian  substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  aU 
the  k>ng-6tanding  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once  broke  out. 
They  felt  themselves  set  aside  as  worn  out  and  useless,  —  and 
set  aside,  not  to  make  room  for  younger  men  of  their  own  coun- 
liy,  but  in  favor  of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms  their  king  had 
now  passed.  They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  should 
dismiss  them  all  —  advising  him  by  way  of  taunt  to  make  his  fu- 
ture conquests  along  with  his  father  Ammon.  These  manifesta- 
tions so  incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the  ele- 
vated platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak,  rushed  with  a 
few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  seized  or 
caused  to  be  seized  thirteen  of  those  apparently  most  forward, 
ordering  them  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  multitude 
were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence,  upon  which 
Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and  addressed  them  in  a 


'  Arrian.  vii.  6.  *  Arrian,  vii.  7. 
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flpeecli  of  ccMisideiable  length.  He  boasted  of  the  great  exphiHi 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  own  still  greater :  he  affirmed  that  all  Ibe 
benefit  of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
he  himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but  a  double  share  of 
the  common  labors,  hardships,  wounds,  and  perils.  Beproaching 
them  as  base  deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by  giving  discharge 
to  all — commanding  them  forthwith  to  depart.^ 

After  this  speech  —  teeming  (as  we  read  it  in  Arrian)  with 
that  exorbitant  self-exaltation  which  formed  the  leading  feature 
in  his  character  —  Alexander  hurried  awaj  into  the  palaoey 
where  he  remained  shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any 
one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His  guards  departed  along 
with  him,  leaving  the  discontented  soldiers  stupefied  and  motion* 
less.  Receiving  no  farther  orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed 
niilitary  indications,^  they  were  left  in  the  helpless  condition  of 
soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  altogether  dependent  upon  Alexander  whom  they  had  e& 
fended.  On  the  third  day,  they  learnt  that  he  had  convened  the 
Persian  officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the  chief  military 
commands,  distributing  the  newly  arrived  Epigoni  into  divisions 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with  Macedonian  military  titles,  and 
passing  over  the  Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did  not  ^c- 
ist.  At  this  news,  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  threfW 
down  their  arms,  and  supplicated  with  tears  and  groans  for  Ales- 


1  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  71  j  Curtius,  x  2  \  Justin,  xii.  II. 

•  See  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  it.  29)  of  the  bringing  roimd 
of  the  Vitellian  army,  —  which  had  mutinied  a^inst  the  general  Fabios 
Valens :  —  "  Turn  Alphenus  Varus,  preefectus  caatrorum,  deflagrante  paula- 
tim  seditione,  addit  consilium  —  vetitis  obire  vigilias  centurionibus,  omiaio 
tube  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  cietur.  Igitur  torpere  cuncti,  circum* 
spectare  inter  se  attoniti,  et  id  ipsum^  quod  nemo  mgeret^  paventes ;  silentio^ 
patientid,  postremo  precibus  et  lacrymis  yeniam  quasrebant.  Ut  vero  de- 
fbrmis  et  flens,  et  pr»ter  spem  incolamis,  Yalens  processit,  gaadiniila 
miseratio,  favor;  versi  in  latitiam  (at  est  valgus  ntroque  immodicnm)  lao- 
dantes  gratantesque,  circumdatum  aquilis  signisque,  in  tribanal  ferant." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  3)  of  the  embamns- 
ment  of' the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus,  when  they  at  first  refasrd  tt 
obey  Elearchas  and  march  against  the  Great  King. 
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tnder^s  pardon.  Presently  he  came  oat,  and  was  himself  nLoved 
to  tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment.  After  testifying 
kis  ftdl  reconciliation,  he  caosed  a  solenm  sacrifice  to  be  cele- 
biated,  coupled  with  a  multitudinous  banquet  of  mixed  Mace- 
donians and  Persians.  The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi^ 
and  all  the  guests  present,  united  in  prayer  and  libation  for  fti* 
fiion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire,  between  the  two  ne^ 
tions.^ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  probably  as 
gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  gained  during  his  past  life  , 
carrying  as  it  did  a  consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable 
stoppage  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  He  selected  10,000  of  the  oldest  and 
most  exhausted  among  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  home  under  Era- 
terns,  giving  to  each  fiill  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival  in  Mace- 
donia, with  a  donation  of  one  talent  besides.  He  intended  that 
Kraterus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in  Europe  as 
viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater  should  come  out  to 
Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops.^  Pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion, the  10,000  soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and 
separated  from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months  of  Alexander's  re- 
maining life. . 

Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by  Alexander  to 
the  Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  July  — 
directing  each  city  to  recall  its  exiled  citizens  —  I  shall  speak  in 
a  future  chapter.  He  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of  or- 
ganizing a  land  force,  half  Macedonian,  half  Asiatic.  But  since 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he  had  become  bent  upon  a  large 
extension  of  his  naval  force  also ;  which  was  indeed  an  indispen- 
sable condition  towards  his  immediate  projects  of  conquering 
Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  exploration  and  aggrandize- 
ment from  the  Persian  Gulf  round  the  Arabian  coast     He  de» 


*  Arrian,  vii.  11. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  12,  1-7;  Jastin,  xii.  12.  Kraterus  was  especially  popular 
with  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  had  always  opposed,  as  much  as 
be  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Eume- 
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qmtched  orders  to  the  Phenidan  ports,  directing  that  a  numeranB 
fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships  should  then  be  taken  to 
pieces,  and  conveyed  across  to  Thapsakus  On  the  Euphrates, 
from  whence  they  would  sail  down  to  Babylon.  At  that  place, 
he  directed  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the  numerous 
cypress  trees  around  —  as  well  as  the  formation  of  an  enormous 
harbor  in  the  river  at  Babylon,  adequate  to  the  accommodation 
of  1000  ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Klazomense,  was 
sent  to  Fhenicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or  to  purchase,  sea- 
men for  the  crews.  It  was  calculated  that  these  preparations 
(probably  under  the  superintendence  of  Nearchus)  would  be 
completed  by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents  were  sun^ 
moned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against  Arabia.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  to  fikbatanai 
the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  con* 
ducted  his  army  by  leisurely  marches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the 
ancient  regal  parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nissean  horses 
now  greatly  reduced  in  number.^  On  the  march,  a  violent 
altercation  occurred  between  his  personal  favorite  Hephflesdon, 
•—  and  his  secretary  Eumenes,  the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long- 
sighted man  in  his  service.  Eumenes,  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia, 
had  been  always  regarded  with  sHght  and  jealousy  by  the  Mace- 
donian officers,  especially  by  Hephaestion  ;  Alexander  now  took 
pains  to  reconcile  the  two,  experiencing  no  difficulty  with 
Eumenes,  but  much  with  Hephaestion.'  During  his  stay  at 
Ekbatana,  he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festivitieSy 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were  farther  en- 
livened, according  to  the  Macedonian  habits,  by  banquets  and 

1  Arrian,  vii.  19  He  also  sent  an  officer  named  Herakleides  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  orders  to  construct  ships  and  make  a  survey  of 
that  sea  (vii.  16). 

'Arrian,  vii.  13,  2;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  How  leisurelj  the  march  was 
may  he  seen  in  Diodorus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  Snsa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a  fre< 
qnented  and  good  road  which  Diodorus  in  another  place  calls  a  royal  road 
(xix.  19),  is  traced  by  Hitter,  deriving  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Major  Kawlinson.  The  larger  portion  of  the  way  lay 
along  the  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Kerkha  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  part  ix.  b.  3.  p.  329,  West  Asia). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  2. 
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MCfsesRTe  wine-drmking.    Amidst  these  prooeediiigs,  Hephsestion 
was  seized  with  a  fever.     The  vigor  of  his  coostitatioii  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  disease  carried  him  off.     The  final  crisis  came  on  sud- 
denly, and  Alexander  was  warned  of  it  while  sitting  in   the 
theatre ;  bat  though  he  instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  foand 
Hephsestion  already  dead.     His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was  an« 
doonded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable  to  the  general 
violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of  affection  or  of  antipathy. 
Like  Achilles  mourning  for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the 
ground  near  the  dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for 
several  hours ;  he  refused  all  care,  and  even  food,  for  two  days ; 
he  cut  his  hair  dose,  and  commanded  that  all  the  horses  and 
mules  in  the  camp  should  have  their  manes  cut  close  also ;  he 
not  only  suspended  the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music  and 
every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp  ;  he  directed  that  the  battlements 
of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  neighboring  cities  should  be  struck 
off;  he  hung,  or  crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  pre- 
scribed for  Hephsestion;   he  ordered  that  a  vast  fiineral  pile 
riiould  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  given  to  us  as  10,000 
talents  (£2,800,000),  to  celebrate  the  obsequies ;  he  sent  mes* 
sengers  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  per^ 
mitted  to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.     Many  of  those  around 
him,  acconunodating  themselves  to  this  passionate  impulse  of  the 
ruler,  began  at  once  to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  de- 
ceased, by  devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms ;  of  which 
Eimienes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger, 
if  Alexander  should  suspect  him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death 
of  his  recent  rival.     Perdikkas  was   instructed  to  convey  the 
body  in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt  in  state 
when  preparations  should  be  completed.  ^ 

^  Arrian,  rii.  14;  Platarch,  Alexand.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  110,  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  eyidence  tacitly  assamcd  by  Arrian,  who  tliinki 
himself  authorized  to  discredit  ail  the  details  of  Alexander's  conduct  on  thii 
occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of  a  dignified,  thoogh  TehemeBt 
sorrow. 

When  Masistins  was  slain,  in  the  Persian  army  commanded  by  ICafdo- 
iiins  in  Boeotia,  the  manes  of  the  horMS  were  cat,  as  token  of  raonmiaf  r 
eompart  also  Plntareh,  Pelopidas,  33 ;  and  Enripid.  Alkestis,  44S. 
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Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  hand,  seek- 
ing distraction  from  his  grief  in  exaggerated  splendor  of  festivals 
and  ostentation  of  life.  His  temper  became  so  much  more  iras- 
cible and  furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear,  and 
he  was  propitiated  by  the  most  extravagant  flatteriesJ  At  length 
he  roused  himself  and  found  his  true  consolation,  in  gratifying 
the  primary  passions  of  his  nature  —  fighting  and  man-hunting.^ 
Between  Media  and  Persis,  dwelt  the  tribes  called  Kosssei, 
amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inaccessible  mountains.  Brave 
and  predatory,  they  had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Alexander  now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force,  and  in 
spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the  wintry  season, 
pushed  them  from  point  to  point,  following  them  into  the  loftiest 
and  most  impenetrable  recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  ef- 
forts were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  him^lf  and  Ptolemy, 
until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ;  which  passed  for  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  manes  of  Hephaestion." 

Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his  progress  to 
Babylon ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther  retarded  by  various 
foreign  embassies  which  met  him  on  the  road.  So  widely  had 
the  terror  of  his  name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several 
of  these  envoys  came  from  the  most  distant  regions.  There  were 
some  frt>m  the  various  tribes  of  Lybia  —  from  Carthage  —  from 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  —  from  the  Blyrians  and  Thracians  —  from 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy  —  nay,  even 
(some  affirmed)  from  the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of  moderate 
power.*     But  there  were  other  names  yet  more  surprising—- 

*  See  the  curioas  extracts  from  Ephippus  the  Chalkidian,  —  seemingly  a 
contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap.  Athenie.  xii.  p.  537,  538  )  —  evft^- 
Hia  6e  koX  aiy^  Karelxe  irdvrac  ^^<^  6eovq  Toi)c  napovToc*  d^opj^Toc  ydp  ^v 
(Alexander)  xal  ^viko^*  idoKei  ydp  eivai  fieXayxo^'-'^^Ci  etc. 

•  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plutarch's  expression  —  Tov  6k  iriv^ovQ  irapif* 
yopi^  T^  woXefi^  XpCtfievoc,  danep  M  ^pav  Kai  Kvvriy iaiov  dv^&pCh 
wuv  i^Xi^e,  KcU  rd  Koaaaiuv  £i^oc  Karearpe^aTo^  irdvrag  riPtidbv 
iLnoo^cLTTuv,  Tovro  c5^  'H^atartcjyof  ivayicjudg  iKaXeiro  (Plutarch,  Al- 
eaiand.  72:  compare  Polyasnus,  iv.  3,  31). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  15;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  111.  This  general 
slaiighter,  however,  can  only  be  true  of  portions  of  the  Eossoian  name ;  for 
KossAans  occjr  in  after  years  (Diodor.  xix.  19). 

^  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.    The  story  in  Strabo,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly  apply  ta 
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/Etbiopauv.  from  the  extiruig  sostb.  hKjrjad  'E^jpi^^ 
fjnom  ttte  north.  beTi3o.i  the  Doanbe  —  Iberaas  aad  Gflsk. 
ih.e     faar  west,  beyccd  the  MeiiherraEeaBi  Sea-      Ij^fpon 
aM.i.ivc<l  from  Tmrrti-cL-  Gr^Tjn  ^des*  par^rr  to  s«ai!r  frja^ssta^ia^ 
tioos    and  eocr'iaiecs  'sr^a  ki*  iiiar**ii>9  ?crre>a^«.  :;ar^  S» 

stCMraitioo  or*  tbe  Gr^-riaa  ex-l»riw-     Ir  w*-  n*2iArx**i  'lar  'ju*^^ 
Grecisui   legate*  arcn:«i-!i*e*i  b-ai  w:'ii  wT«*acs»  '•.n  v^-r  y^si^au, 

ct^ip  froBi  &taac  nr"":*?*  w—i  aasu"*  ar#i  fi>-«7Rni**  irdc«vn  » 
liTfTi-  o^  tear  5jr  iis  *!iairT  icti  »ti-e*~T  5-x  h>  'a-''"#r.  w**»  ^W 
as  haii  never  be^n  «ai:w3  -»  icr  i^-i-.^rii^ai  -iers«;n.  ar*t  «ra  ai 
entirely  »  expiaai  lis  i»i';#*rn»Enan  irT«iar.#?*^. 

Tn  the  aiiiist  if  tiii*  ••rirenn'  sr-#ii»  mrt  r>v*i  :r,r:ine< 
dark.  muLus  «nf  Tr^roe-^e*  m^e*i  i-^n  un  ip  ie  v,c« 
Bahylan-    C"*"'  :ae5e  -ae  aK-sr  ^"•niarsa.nte  wtu»,  -:ie  -mxn^sui  'J 
Oi  iTiTi  ■■   piT»*-«s.  w^  icc'".-'^  a:m-  -*>.n  «''i*r  ae  •nwwl 
X^2Ts*  taac  ir  vnout  le  iiin«j»**^ni»  v,r  iim  v,  »nrf^  liar  stj* 
cxiicraed  iim  tj  r^aiam  '•in-  •!!»  -,f  "n#»  jk***.    A:  "ir^  le 
ffiTTied  ai  3cey  r  T«ir  *ii«  ^^-nn'H*  '^»r»  i^'»T~iifii.  *"::»^  v 
mens  ^ran  :iie  'tt*-*  ^rcciv  *  —^  rir^nw,  ir  i^  i^*-  -  jane  i^ 
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pire,  where  his  great  naval  preparations  were  now  going  oil 
He  found  Nearchus  with  his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  —  and  also  the  ships  directed  to  be  built  in 
Phenicia,  which  had  come  down  the  river  from  Thapsakus,  to- 
gether with  large  numbers  of  seafaring  men  to  serve  aboard.^ 
The  ships  of  cypress-wood,  and  the  large  docks,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon,  were  likewise  in  full  pro- 
gress.    He  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with  Nearchus  the  details 
of  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land- 
force  and  naval  force  cooperating.     From  various  naval  officers, 
who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the  Persian  Gulf  and  now  made 
their  reports,  he  learned  that  though  there  were  no  serious  diffi- 
culties within  it  or  along  its  southern  coast,  yet  to  double  the 
eastern  cape  which  terminated  that  coast — to  circumnavigate 
the  unknown  peninsula  of  Arabia, —  and  thus  to  reach  the  Red 
Sea  —  was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least,  if  not  impracticable.^ 
But  to  achieve  that  which  other  men  thought  impracticable,  was 
the  leading  passion  of  Alexander.     He  resolved  to  circunmavi* 
gate  Arabia  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians,  from  whom  it 
was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys  to  him.     He 
also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime  city  in  the 
interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce 
the  cities  of  Phenicia.* 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition  —  and  while  the  im- 
mense  funeral  pile  destined  for  Hephaestion  was  being  built — 
Alexander  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke  called 
Pallakopas,  about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon ;  a  sluice  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
opened  when  the  river  was  too  full,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into 


1  Arrian,  vii.  19,  5-12;  Diodor.  xtu.  112. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  20,  15 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  43.  To  undertake  this  circumnaTi- 
gation,  Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship-master  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  named 
Hiero ;  who  hecoming  alarmed  at  the  distance  to  which  he  was  advancing, 
and  at  the  apparently  interminable  stretch  of  Arabia  towards  the  south,  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the  object. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era, 
Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 
Sea  —  at  least  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  II 
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Che  interminable  marshes  stretching  out  near  the  western  bank. 
The  slnice  being  reported  not  to  work  well,  he  projected  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  new  one  somewhat  farther  down.  He  then  sailed 
through  the  Pallakopas  in  order  to  survey  the  marshes,  together 
with  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had  been 
erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his  vessel,  with  the 
kausia  on  his  head,  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it,^  he  passed 
some  time  among  these  lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  exten- 
sive that  his  fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.  He  stayed  long 
enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the  foundation  of  a 
new  city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  convenient  spot.^ 

On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large  reinforce- 
ments arrived  there  —  partly  under  Philoxenus,  Menander,  and 
Menidas,  irom  Lydia  and  Karia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under 
Peukestes  the  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  According  to 
the  standing  custom,  each  of  these  files  was  sixteen  deep,  and 
each  soldier  was  armed  with  the  long  pike  or  sarissa  wielded  by 
two  hands ;  the  lochage,  or  frontrrank  man,  being  always  an  offi- 
cer receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and  attested  valor  ^- 
and  those  second  and  third  in  the  file,  as  weU  as  the  rearmost 
man  of  all,  being  likewise  strong  and  good  men,  receiving  larger 
pay  than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement,  retained 
the  three  first  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  unchanged,  as  well  as  the 
same  depth  of  file ;  but  he  substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place 
of  the  twelve  Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank 
man ;  so  that  tbe  file  was  composed  first  of  the  lochage  and  two 
other  chosen  Macedonians,  each  armed  with  the  sarissa  —  then 
of  twelve  Persians  armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  jave- 
lin —  lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing  up  the 
the  rear.'    In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file,  the  front  would  have 

'  Arrian,  vii.  22,  2,  3  -,  Strabo,  xvi.  p  741. 

•  Arrian,  vii.  21, 11  iroXiv  i^iftKodofiijai  re  koI  heixioe* 

*  Arrian,  vii.  23,  5.  Even  when  performing  the  purely  military  operatloB 
of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  inspecting  their  exercise,  and  determin 
ing  their  array,  —  Alexander  sat  npon  the  regal  throne,  surrounded  by 
Asiatic  eunuchs ,  his  principal  officers  sat  upon  couches  with  silver  feet, 
near  to  him  (Arrian,  vii.  24,  4).  This  is  among  the  evidences  of  his  altered 
35»nner«. 
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only  three  projecting  pikes,  instead  of  five,  as  the  ordinary  Maoe* 
donian  phalanx  presented ;  bat  then,  in  compensation,  the  Per- 
sian soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  advanc- 
ing enemy,  over  the  heads  of  their  three  front-rank  men.  llie 
supervening  death  of  Alexander  prevented  the  actual  execution 
of  this  reform,  interesting  as  being  his  last  project  for  amal- 
gamating Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  also  passed 
in  review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  equipped.  The  order 
was  actually  given  for  departing,  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of 
Hephaestion  should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  splendid  funeral  pile  stood 
ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying  a  square  area,  of 
which  the  side  was  nearly  one  furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decora- 
tions from  the  zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the  Macedonian 
officers.  The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in  long  dis- 
cussions with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all  cost  an  exhibition 
of  magnificence  singular  and  stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably 
with  addition  of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is  stated 
at  12,000  talente,  or  £2,760,000  sterling.^  Alexander  awaited 
the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  having  sent  thither  mes- 
sengers to  inquire  what  measure  of  reverential  honor  he  might 
properly  and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend.*  The  answer 
was  now  brought  back,  intimating  that  HephaBstion  was  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  Hero  —  the  secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on 
a  level  with  that  paid  to  the  gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine 
testimony  to  Hephaestion,  Alexander  caused  the  pile  to  be  light- 
ed, and  the  obsequies  celebrated,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  oracle.'  He  farther  directed  that  magnificent 
chapels  or  sacred  edifices  should  be  erected  for  the  worship 
and  honor  of  Hephaestion,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  —  at  Pella 
in  Macedonia,  —  and  probably  in  other  cities  also.* 

*  Diodoras,  xvii.  115 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72. 

*  Arnan,  vii.  23,  8. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.   114,   115:  compare  Arrian,   vii.  14,  16;  Platarch,  Al 
exand.  75. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  23, 10-13 ;  Diod.  xviii.  4.  Diodoras  speaks  indeed,  in  this 
passage,  of  the  irvpd,  or  funeral  pile  in  honor  of  Hephiestion,  as  if  it  wen 
among  the  vast  expenses  included  among  the  memoranda  left  hy  Alex 
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Respecting  the  honors  mtended  for  HephaBStion  at  Alexandria, 
he  addressed  to  Kleomenes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  a  despatch 
which  becomes  in  part  known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  thai 
Kleomenes  was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps ;  having  com- 
mitted multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander  was  not  un- 
informed. The  regal  despatch  enjoined  him  to  erect  in  com- 
memoration of  Hephaestion  a  chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alex- 
andria, with  a  splendid  turret  on  the  islet  of  Pharos ;  and  to 
provide  besides  that  all  mercantile  written  contracts,  as  a  con- 
dition of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hephaes- 
tion.  Alexander  condnded  thus:  '^If  on  coming  I  find  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  the  chapels  of  HephaBstion  completed  in 
the  best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past  crimes ;  and 
in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime  you  may  commit,  you  shall 
suffer  no  bad  treatment  from  me."^  This  despatch  strikingly 
illustrates  how  much  the  wrong  doings  of  satraps  were  secondary 
considerations  in  his  view,  compared  with  splendid  manifesta- 
tions towards  the  gods  and  personal  attachments  towards  friends. . 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the  death  of  He- 
phaestion  —  not  merely  an  attached  friend,  but  of  the  same  age 

aoder  (alier  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes.  Bat  the  funeral  pile  had 
already  heen  erected  at  Bubylon,  as  Diodoros  himself  had  informed  as. 

What  Alexander  left  anexecuted  at  his  decease,  bat  intended  to  execata 
if  he  had  lived,  was  the  splendid  edifices  and  chapels  in  Hephsestion's  honor 
•—as  we  see  by  Arrian,  vii  23,  10.  And  Diodoros  most  be  supposed  to  ai* 
lade  to  these  intended  sacred  buildings,  though  he  has  inadvertently  spoken 
of  the  funeral  pile.  Kraterus,  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  Macedo- 
nia, was  to  have  built  one  at  Pella. 

The  Olyuthian  Ephippus  had  composed  a  book  irepl  r^c  'Hipaiariuvog 
Kol  *AXe^dvdpov  ra/^rj^y  of  which  there  appear  four  or  five  citations  in  Atne- 
DflBUB.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious  habits  of  Alexander,  and  on 
iiis  unmeasured  potations  —  common  to  him  with  other  Macedonians. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23,  9-14.     Ka2  KXtofievti  avdpl  Kaxi^,  Koi  noXXd  ddiK^fAara 

idiK^aavTi  iv  AtyvTrr^,  hiriaTiXkei  kniaToXijv *Hv  ydp  KaraXdfiu  kyti 

{iXeye  rd  ypafifiara)  rd.  lepd  rd  iv  Aiyvirrif)  koXcj^  KareoKevcuyfuva  Kal  rd 
j|p^  tH  H^aiffTicjvoc,  elre  rt  irporepov  i^fidprrfKOc,  d^p^au  at  rovruVf  k<U 
ToXoiirtp^  &ini'kiKov^  dv  dfmpn^^  ovdev  neia-g  i^  kfiov  dxapi. —  Ik.  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodoras  (p.  1285),  Kleomenes  appears  as 
enriching  himself  by  the  monopoly  of  corn  exported  from  Egypt:  compare 
FaeadO'Aristot.  (Econom.  c.  33.  Kleomenes  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of  Egypt  (Paasanias,  L  6, 3). 
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and  exuberant  vigor  as  himaelf— laid  his  mind  open  to  glo— ly  fofe^ 
bodings  from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mistmsl  efren 
of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  especially,  no  longer  protected 
i^ainst  the  calumnies  of  Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hepfanstioa,* 
fell  more  and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander,  wlio 
bad  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Macedonian  reinforoement^ 
underwent  from  Alexander  during  irascible  moments  mndi  im- 
suiting  violence.  In  spite  of  the  dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chal- 
dean priests,'  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust  tbeir 
sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon,  though  not  without  hedtatiiiii 
and  uneasiness.  However,  when,  after  having  entered  the  tcmni, 
he  went  out  of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  far  the  survey 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to  have  ezposad 
them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  returned  to  ihe  city  with  In- 
creased confidence,  for  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend.' 

The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies  were  on  the 
most  prodigious  scale.  Yictims  enough  were  offered  tofntuska 
feast  for  the  army,  who  also  received  ample  distributions  of  wine. 
Alexander  himself  presided  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  conviviality  like  the  rest.  Already  fall  of  wine,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  pass  the 
whole  night  in  yet  farther  drinking,  with  the  boistonms  indul^ 

-  —    —  I  -ii 

*  Plntarch,  Alex.  74 ,  Diodor.  xvii.  114. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  16,  9i  vii.  17,  6.  Plutarch,  Alex.  73  Diodor.  xvii.  IH. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  22,  1.  A^rdc  de  6^  ^^eXey^aj-  <J^  row  XaXdaiuv  uaih- 
TiiaVf  6ti  ovdkv  venov^Cfc  slv  fv  Baf^vXCwi  dxapt  (aAA*  ^^17  ydp  iXatmc 
i^cj  Ba/ivA(jj;o<-  vplv  n  ira^eiv)  avenXeL  ai^tg  Kard  rd  l?irj  "dapfiuv  ^  etc. 

The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these  prophecies  and  omens,  in  the  mind 
^f  the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  psychological 
fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the  authority  of  Aristobulns  and  Nearchus. 
It  appears  that  Anaxarcbus  and  other  Grecian  philosophers  encouraged 
him  by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  prophecy,  but  especially  that  of  the 
Chaldsean  priests,  who  (they  alleged)  wished  to  keep  Alexander  out  of 
Babylon  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to  possess  the  large  reyenues  e€ 
the  temple  of  Belus,  which  they  had  wrongfully  appropriated  i,  Alexander 
being  disposed  to  rebuild  that  ruined  temple,  and  to  re-establish  the  sus- 
pended sacrifices  to  which  its  revenues  had  been  originally  devoted  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  17  ,  Diodor.  xvii.  112).  Kot  many  days  afterwards,  Alexander 
greatly  repented  of  having  given  way  to  these  dangerous  reasooen,  wte 
by  their  sophistical  cavils  set  aside  the  power  and  tbe  warnings  of  destiof 
^Diodor  xvii.  116). 
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gence  called  by  the  Greeks  Kdmus  or  Revelry.    Having  slept  off 
his  intoxicatioii  during  the  next  day,  he  in  the  evening  again 
sopped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  second  night  in  the  like  un- 
measured indulgence.^     It  appears  that  he  already  had  the  seeds 
of  fever  upon  him,  which  was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intem- 
perance that  he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his  palace.     He  took  the 
bath,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  Medius ;  on  the  next  morning,  he 
was  unable  to  rise.     After  having  been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to 
celebrate  sacrifice  (which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed  all  day.     Nevertheless  he  summoned  the  generals  to 
his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details  of  the  impending  expedi- 
tion, and  ordering  that  the  land-force  should  begin  its  march  on 
the  fourth  day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard, 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.    In  the  evening,  he  was  carried  on  a 
couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  a  garden  on  the  other  side, 
where  he  bathed  and  rested  for  the  night     The  fever  still  con- 
tinued, so  that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried  out 
to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his  couch  all  day,  talk- 
ing and  playing  at  dice  with  Medius ;  in  the  evening,  he  bathed, 
sacrificed  again,  and  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night 
with  increased  fever.     The  next  two  days  passed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse  and  worse  ;  nevertheless  Al- 
exander still  summoned  Nearchus  co  his  bedside,  discussed  with 
him  many  points  about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated  his 
order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third  day.   On  the  en- 
suing morning  the  fever  was  violent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day 
in  a  bathing-house  in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals 
to  direct  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers,  and  order- 
ing that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to  move.   Throughout  the 


'  Arrian,  yii.  24,  25.  Diodonu  states  (xvii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on  this 
eonyiyial  night,  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  large  goblet  called  the  cap  of 
Berakles,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it ;  a  statement  repeated  by  varions  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  discrediting,  though 
fome  modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt  The  royal  Ephemerides,  or 
Coart  Joomal,  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his  long  potations  and  the 
long  sleep  which  followed  them  :  see  Athensens,  x.  p.  434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  faneral,  was  required  as  a  token  of  respect- 
fal  sympathy  towards  the  deceased  —  see  the  last  words  of  the  Indiaa 
Kaknns  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile  —  Plutarch,  Alexander,  69. 
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two  next  days,  his  malady  became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  supp(Mi 
the  being  lifted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  even  then, 
however,  he  continued  to  give  orders  to  the  generals  about  the 
expedition.  On  the  morrow,  though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made 
the  effort  requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice  ;  he  was  then  car- 
ried across  from  the  garden-house  to  the  palace,  giving  orders 
that  the  generals  and  officers  should  remain  in  permanent  attend- 
ance in  and  near  the  hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called 
to  his  bedside ;  but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he  had  by 
this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance.  One  of  his  last  words 
spoken  is  said  to  have  been,  on  being  asked  to  whom  he  be* 
queathed  his  kingdom,  ^<  To  the  strangest;"  one  of  his  last  acts 
was,  to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it  to  Per- 
dikkas.^ 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  state,  without 
either  amendment  or  repose.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  his  mal- 
ady had  spread  through  the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and 
consternation.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  more, 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  were  admitted  unarmed. 
They  passed  along  by  the  bedside,  with  all  the  demonstrations 
of  affliction  and  sympathy :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made 
show  of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  was  unable 
to  say  a  word.  Several  of  the  generals  slept  in  the  temple  of  S©- 
rapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by  the  god  in  a  dream  whether  they 
ought  to  bring  Alexander  into  it,  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the 
divine  healing  power.  The  god  informed  them  in  their  dream, 
that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  temple  — that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  be  left  where  he  was.  In  the  after- 
noon he  expired  —  June  323  b.  c.  —  after  a  life  of  thirty-two 
years  and  eight  months  —  and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.* 


'  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (rii.  26,  5 )  and  Diodoras 
(xvii.  117),  and  Jnstin  (xii.  15):  bat  they  found  no  place  in  the  Coait 
Joarnal.    Curtins  (x.  v.  4)  gives  them  with  some  enlargement. 

'  The  details,  respecting  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  are  peculiarly  au- 
thentic, being  extracted  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Plutarch,  from  the  Ephe- 
merides  Begise,  or  short  Court  Journal  j  which  was  habitually  icept  by  bb 
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The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cat  off  fay  a  fe- 
ver m  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigor,  and  aspirations,  was  an 
event  impressive  as  well  as  important,  in  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, to  his  contemporaries  far  and  near.  When  the  first  report 
of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  orator  Demades  exclaimed :  — 
^It  cannot  be  true :  if  Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole  habitable 
world  would  have  smelt  of  his  carcass."  ^     This  coarse  but  em- 


secretary  Enmenes,  and  another  Greek  named  Diodotos  ( Athens,  x.  p. 
434) :  see  Arrian,  vii.  25,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throaghout  all  the  course  of  this  malady,  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been  consulted.  No  advice  was  asked ; 
if  we  except  the  application  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  during  the  last  day 
of  Alexander's  life.  A  few  months  before,  Alexander  had  hanged  or  cruci- 
fled  the  physician  who  attended  Hephsestion  in  his  last  illness.  Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  he  either  despised  or  mistrusted  medical  advice,  and 
would  not  permit  any  to  be  invoked.  His  views  must  have  been  much  altered 
since  his  dangerous  fever  at  Tarsus,  and  the  successful  treatment  of  it  by 
tiie  Akamanian  -physician  Philippns. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks  from  Littr^  attached  to  Didot's 
Fragm.  Script.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  which  caused  Alexander's  death  is 
here  a  plain  fact  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet  a  different  story  was  circulated 
some  time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial  credit  (Plutarch  De  Invidid,  p. 
838),  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  poison  was  said  to  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Aristotle,  —  sent  over  to  Asia  by  Antipater  through  his  son  Km- 
Sander,  —  and  administered  by  lollas  (another  son  of  Antipater),  Alexander's 
cupbearer  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2;  Curtius,  x.  10,  17  j  Diodor.  xvii.  118;  Justin, 
zii.  13).  It  is  quite  natural  that  fever  and  intemperance  (which  latter 
moreover  was  frequent  with  Alexander)  should  not  be  regarded  as  causes 
sufficiently  marked  and  impressive  to  explain  a  decease  at  once  so  nnez- 
pected  and  so  momentous.  There  seems  ground  for  supposing,  however^ 
that  the  report  was  intentionally  fomented,  if  not  originally  broached,  by 
the  party- enemies  of  Antipater  and  Eassander  —  especially  by  the  rancor- 
ous Olympias.  The  violent  enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kassander 
against  Olympias,  and  all  the  family  of  Alexander  helped  to  encourage  the 
report  In  the  life  of  Hyperides  in  Plutarch,  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849)  it  is 
stated,  that  he  proposed  at  Athens  public  honors  to  lollas  for  having  given 
the  poison  to  Alexander.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  strata- 
gem for  casting  discredit  on  Antipater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom  the 
Athenians  entered  into  the  Lamian  war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Demetrius  Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  300.  (H 
riBvffKev  ^Me^avdpoc^  &  avdpec  ^k^valoi  —  «5C«  yd  *  Av  i^  oUovfuvii  roi 
•sxpod. 
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phfttic  comparison  illustrates  the  immediate,  powerfbl,  and  wide- 
reaching  impression  produced  hj  the  sudden  extinction  of  the 
great  conqueror.    It  was  felt  bj  each  of  the  many  remote  envoys 
who  had  so  recently  come  to  propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apollo — 
by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent  these  envoys — 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  then  known,  —  to  alEeci 
either  his  actual  condition  or  his  probable  future.^     The  first 
growth  and  development  of  Macedonia,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  from  an  embarrassed 
secondary  State  into  the  first  of  all  known  powers,  had  excited 
the  astonishment  of  contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's 
organizing  genius.    But  the  achievements  of  Alexander,  during 
h)s  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip  into  the  shade,  had  been 
on  a  scale  so  much  grander  and  vaster,  and  so  completely  with- 
out serious  reverse  or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend  the 
measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but  almost  of  human 
belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the  king  of  Persia  was  caDed  by  ex- 
cellence) was,  and  had  long  been,  the  type  of  worldly  power  and 
felicity,  even  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont.    Within  four  years  and  three  months  from  this  event, 
by  one  stupendous  defeat  afler  another,  Darius  had  lost  all  his 
Western  Empire,  and  had  become  a  Aigitive  eastward  of  the  Cas- 
pian Grates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  only  to 
perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.     All  antecedent  historical 
parallels  —  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  ex- 
pulsion and  mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them 
impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  condition, — 
sank  into  trifles  compared  with  the  overthrow  of  this  towering 
Persian  colossus.     The  orator  iE^chines  expressed  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  a  Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Athens   shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius) :  — 
"  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange  and  unexpected  events, 
that  has  not  occurred  in  our  time  ?     Our  lives  have  transcended 
the  limits  of  humanity  ;  we  are  bom  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  in- 
eredible  tales  to  posterity.     Is  not  the  Persian  king  —  who  dog 

1  Dionysins,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy  when 
he  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  erected  a  statne  of  EMwftia  or  Cnmfott 
^emn.  Ileracl.  f  Vagrn.  ap.  Photmm,  Cod.  S24.  c.  4). 
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Juongh  Athos  and  bridged  the  HeUespmil, — who  denumded 
esrUi  and  water  from  the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  prnglftHn  fcti 
self,  m  pablie  epistles,  master  of  all  mankind  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  son  — is  not  he  now  straggling  to  the  last,  not  for  do- 
minion oyer  others,  but  for  the  safetj  of  his  own  person  ?  **  ^ 

Sodi  were  the  sentiments  excited  bj  Alexander's  career  even 
in  the  middle  of  830  b.  c,  more  than  ser^i  jears  before  hip 
death.  Dnring  the  following  seyen  years,  his  additional  aehieTB- 
ments  had  carried  astonishment  yet  fiother.  He  had  mastered, 
in  defiance  of  fat^ue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely  all  die 
eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions 
beyond  its  easternmost  limits.  Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
l%race,  he  possessed  all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  fonse 
which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formidable.  By  ne 
contemporary  man  had  any  such  power  ever  been  known  or  coo.' 
eeiyed.  With  the  turn  of  imagination  then  preyal^it,  many 
were  doubtless  ^posed  to  take  him  for  a  god  on  earthy  as  Gi^ 
eian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  regard  to  Xerxes,  whea 
they  beheld  the  innumerable  Persian  host  crossing  the  HeO^^ 
pont.^ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  was  at  tt^ 
time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-two  years  old — the  agt 
at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  growing  *  into  important  com 
mands ;  ten  years  less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome ;  *  two 
years  younger  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired  the 
erown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests.^    His  extraordinaiy 

^  .Sschines  adr.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  c.  43.  Toiydproi  ri  t€)v  aveXirurruv  col 
iwpoaSoicTjTuv  iif>*  iffiuv  ov  yeyovev  1  oi)  ydp  iSiov  /  Vful^  av^punivov  fiefiUh 
KOfitv^  aTJ!  etc  frapado^Xoyiav  rote  ioofiivot^  fieSf*  iffia^  ifvfiev.  Oifx  ^  /U9 
TUP  ILepaup  fiaeiXe^y  6  rdv  *At&uv  diopv^ttc  f^oi  rdv  *EXXifairovTov  C^oft  ^ 
X7P  Koi  Mup  Todc  *EXXrfva^  airuv,  6  roXfiuv  tv  ral^  kKurroXat^  ypa^tv  irt 
Umeorr/f  itrrlw  dtruvTuv  av&piivuv  ajf  ifXiov  uviovro^  f^XP*^  duoftevoOj  v%ir 
9b  vefi  rov  Kvpio^  hipuv  that  Siayavi^erai,  a^'  if^  vepil  lif^  rov  ffCtfitmt 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of  a  like  tenor,  oat  of  the  lost  work  of 
Hie  Phalerean  Demetrius — liepl  r^c  rifxv€ — Fn^pnent.  Histor.  Graooi^ 
fol.  1^.  p.  968.  *  Berodot.  vlL  56. 

*  Cicero,  Philippic,  y.  17,  4S. 

«  8ee  Histoiro  de  Timovr-Bee,  pv  Cbsrefeddiii  All  tnuulatwl  fay  ftlil 
le  la  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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bodily  powers  were  unabated ;  be  bad  acquured  a  large  stock  of 
military  experience ;  and  what  was  still  more  important,  bis  i^h 
petite  for  fartber  conquest  was  as  yoradous,  and  bis  readiness  to 
purchase  it  at  tbe  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger,  as  complete,  as  it 
bad  been  wben  be  first  crossed  tbe  HeUespont  Great  as  bis 
past  career  bad  been,  bis  ftiture  achievements,  with  such  increased 
means  and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater.  His  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  ccm- 
quest  of  the  whole  habitable  world  as  then  known ;  ^  and  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it. 
Nowhere  (so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside  any 
military  power  capable  of  making  bead  against  him ;  nor  were 
bis  soldiers,  when  he  commanded  them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any 
extremity  of  cold,  heat,  or  fatigue.  The  patriotic  feelings  of 
Livy  dispose  him  to  maintain^  that  Alexander,  had  he  invaded 
Italy  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites,  would  have  failed  and 
perished  like  his  relative  Alexander  of  Epirus.  But  this  conclu- 
sion cannot  be  accepted.  J£  we  grant  the  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal  to  tbe  best  infantry  of 
Alexander's  army,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  cav- 
aby  as  compared  with  the  Macedonian  Companions.  Still  less 
is  it  likely  that  a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have 
been  found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius  and  combi- 
nations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal,  would  he  have  possessed 
the  same  variety  of  troops  and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  sepa 
rate  way,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  purpose  —  nor  the 
same  unbounded  infiuence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating  them 


*  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  admirer  Arrian,  vii.  1,  6. 

'  Livy,  ix.  17-19.  A  discussion  of  Alexander's  chances  against  the  Bo- 
mans  —  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful,  though  the  case  appears  to  me 
very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Neibuhr  in  dissenting  from  lavy's 
result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  boons  of  fortune 
to  the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  live  long  enough  to  attack  them 
(Plutarch  de  Fortun&  Romanor.  p.  326}. 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for  complaining  of  those  Greek  authors 
(he  calls  them  **  leTissimi  ex  Grascis ")  who  said  that  the  Romans  would 
have  quailed  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alexander,  and  submitted 
without  resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  oyer  them  would  hare  bees 
dearly  bonxht. 
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to  Ml  effort.  I  do  not  think  that  even  tlie  Romans  could  ha,v% 
snoceasfiilly  resisted  Alexander  the  Great ;  though  it  is  oertaai 
that  he  never  throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  snoh 
enemies  as  thej,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and  Lucanians'^ 
combining  courage,  patriotism,  discipline,  with  effective  anus 
both  for  defence  and  for  close  combat^ 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  tlie  highest  mil- 
itary excellence,  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  soldier,  none  was 
wanting  in  the  character  of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own 
chivalrous  courage  —  sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect  which  can  be 
fairly  imputed  to  him  —  we  trace  in  all  his  operations  the  most 
careful  dispositions  taken  beforehand,  vigilant  precaution  in 
guarding  against  possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in 
adapting  himself  to  new  contingences.  Amidst  constant  sucoeaSy 
these  precautionary  combinations  were  never  discontinued.  His 
achievements  are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  mil- 
itary organization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming  el^ 
fects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any  other 
personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all  thai 
constitutes  effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  or- 
ganizer and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the  blind  in^ 
petuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  intelligent^ 
methodized,  and  all-«ubduing  compression  which  he  personifies 
in  Athene  But  all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  onij 
against  enemies ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered  aH 
mankind,  known  and  unknown,  except  those  who  chose  to  sub- 
mit to  hiuL  In  his  Indian  campaigns,  amidst  tribes  of  utter 
strangers,  we  perceive  that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  de- 
fence, but  also  those  who  abandon  their  property  and  fLee  to  thB 
mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 

Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander  as  a  soldier 
and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him  credit  for  grand  and  bene- 


'  Alexander  of  Epims  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he,  in  his  ezpedi 
tions  into  Italy,  had  fallen  apon  the  dvdpuviTig  or  chamber  of  the  men ;  whilo 
bis  nephew  (Alexander  the  Great),  in  invading  Asia,  had  fallen  apon  the 
yvwwuiviTiq  or  chamber  of  the  women  (Aulas  Gellias,  xvii.  21 ;  Cartini^ 
fiii.  1,87). 
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ficent  views  on  the  subject  of  imperial  goyemment,  and  for  in 
tendons  highly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see 
no  ground  for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  venture 
to  anticipate  what  would  have  been  Alexander's  ^ture,  we  see 
nothing  in  prospect  except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and 
conquest,  not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed  and  subju- 
gated all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  acquisition  of  universal  do- 
minion—  conceived  not  metaphoricallj,  but  literally,  and  con- 
ceived with  greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  time — was  the  master-passion  of  his 
soul.  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  was  commencing  fresh 
aggression  in  the  south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent ;  ^  while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  piUars  of  Herakles,  were  consigned  in 
the  orders  and  memoranda  confidentially  communicated  to  Kra 
terus.^  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  would  have  been  successively 
attacked  and  conquered ;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him  when 
in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince  Pharasmanes,  but  post- 
poned then  until  a  more  convenient  season,  would  have  been 
next  taken  up,  and  he  would  have  marched  from  the  Danube 
northward  round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis  against  the  Scy- 
thians and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.^  There  remained  moreover 
the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had 
refused  to  enter  upon,  hvft  which  he  certainly  would  have  in- 
vaded at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the  poignant 
humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  proclaim- 
ed purpose.  Though  this  sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander, 
who  looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for 
acquiring  more.*     "You  are  a  man  like  all  of  us,  Alexander— 


*  Arrian,  vii.  28,  5.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  4. 
'  Arrian,  iv.  15,  11. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  12.  Td  de  dAj/t^^f,  &(  ye  fioi  doKsZ,  airXtjaroc  ifv  rov 
icrd(r&ai  rt  ael ' AXi^avdpog,  Compare  vii.  1  3-7  j  vii.  15,  6,  and  the  speech 
made  by  Alexander  to  bis  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  when  he 
was  trying  to  persnade  them  to  march  forward,  v.  26  seq.  We  mast  remem 
ber  that  Arrian  had  before  him  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  who  would  give,  in 
all  probability,  the  sabstance  of  this  memorable  speech  from  his  own 
hearing. 
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except  liiat  you  abandon  your  home  (said  the  naked  Indian  to 
bim')  like  a  meddleaome  destroTer,  to  invade  llie  most  distant 
regions ;  ^idoring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting  hardsfaip  npen 
others."  Now,  how  an  empire  thus  boundless  and  heterogen- 
eous, such  as  no  prince  has  ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been 
administered  with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects  —  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show.  The  mere  task  of  acquiring  and  maintaiB- 
ing  —  of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute-gatherers  in  authority  as 
weH  as  in  subordination  —  of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable 
to  recur  in  regions  distant  by  months  of  mardi^ — would  oocapy 
the  wIk^  life  of  a  worM-conqueror,  without  leaving  any  leisBBB 
for  Uie  improvements  suited  to  peace  and  stability,  if  we  give 
him  credit  for  such  purposes  in  theory. 

But  even  this  last  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Alexander's 
acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  up  the 
traditions  of  the  Persian  empire ;  a  tribute-levying  and  anii^« 
levying  system,  under  Macedonians,  in  large  prc^HHiiijQB,  as  ids 
instruments ;  yet  partly  also  under  the  very  same  Persians  win 
had  administered  before,  provided  they  submitted  to  him.  It 
kas  indeed  been  extoUed  among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  wsi- 
Hng  to  re-appoint  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed  fonoe 
however  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian  officer)  — and  tD 
continue  native  princes  in  their  dominions,  if  they  did  wilHng 
homage  to  him,  as  tributary  subordinates.  But  all  this  had  been 
done  before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it  was  to 
leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed,  subject  only  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  and  to  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  military ' 
contingent  when  required.*  In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic 
empire  would  thus  have  been  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  sa- 
trapies and  dependent  principaUties,  furnishing  money  and  sol- 

j  *  Arrian,  vii.  1,8.     ai)  de  dv^puno^  wv,  TzapairT^rimo^  roic  aXXotf,  ttAtv  yt 

d^,  6ti  TzohmpayfUiv  koI  arua^aXo^y  dnb  Trjg  oUeiag  Toaavrrip  yffv  tnre^epxft 
wpdyfiara  ^6>v  re  xal  nap€X(JV  aA/lo<f. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4,  5. 

^  Herodot  iii.  15.  Alexander  offered  to  Pbokion  (Phitareh,  Phok.  SS) 
tiB  choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of  which  (that  is,  of  any  one  of  thfls) 
he  was  to  enjoy  the  reveniies ;  jnst  as  Artaxerxes  Longimanas  had  acMd 
tcrwards  Themistokles,  in  recompense  for  his  treason.  Fhokion  refused 
the  offer. 
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diers ;  in  other  respects,  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with 
occasional  extreme  inflictions  of  punishment,  hut  no  systematic 
examination  or  control.^  Upon  this,  the  condition  of  Asiatic 
empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would  have  grafted  one  special 
improvement:  the  military  organization  of  the  empire,  feehle 
under  the  AchaBmenid  princes,  would  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers  formed  in  his  school, 
both  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home  control.^ 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  with  no 
strong  feeling  of  nationality.  The  Macedonian  conqueror  who 
seized  its  throne  was  still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment. 
He  was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.  Though  the  absence 
of  this  prejudice  has  sometimes  been  counted  to  him  as  a  virtue, 
it  only  made  room,  in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  yet  worse.  The 
substitute  for  it  was  an  exorbitant  personality  and  self-estimation, 
manifested  even  in  his  earliest  years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordi- 
nary success  into  the  belief  in  divine  parentage ;  which,  while 
setting  him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any  special  na- 
tionality, made  him  conceive  all  mankind  as  subjects  under  one 
oommon  sceptre  to  be  wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal 
empire  the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach,^  according 
to  the  opinions  then  prevalent  Accordingly  Alexander,  when 
victorious,  accepted  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  over- 
thrown Persian  court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian  or  Greek. 
While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he  could  safely  venture,  the 
personal  habits  of  the  Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to 
transform  his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian  grandees,  encour- 
aging and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with  Persian  women  ao- 
cording  to  Persian  rites.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  death, 
there  was  comprised,  in  his  written  orders  given  to  Eraterus,  a 
plan  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants  both  out  of 

'  See  the  panishment  of  Sisamnes  by  Kambyses  (Herodot.  v.  25). 

'  The  rhetor  Aristeides,  in  his  Encomiam  on  Rome,  has  some  good  re- 
narks  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of  Alexander,  exercised  by  will 
and  personal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the  systematic  and  legal  work* 
fag  of  the  Roman  empire  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  332-360,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf). 

'  Xenoph.  Cyropsd.  viii.  6,  21    Anabas.  i.  7,  6  j  Herodot.  vii.  8, 13 : 
|Nure  Arrian,  v.  26, 4-10- 
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Borope  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in  order  to  fiiPC 
these  populations  into  one  by  multiplying  intermarriages  and  ia- 
terconrse.^  Such  reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  would  have 
been  felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  coercive  authority.'  It  is  rash  to  speculate  upon 
onezecuted  purposes ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  such  compul- 
sory mingling  of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favorable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might  serve  as  an  im- 
posing novelty  and  memento  of  imperial  onmipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Alexander 
was  Hellenic  to  the  fiill ;  in  respect  of  disposition  and  purpose, 
no  one  could  be  less  Hellenic  The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental 
violence  of  impulse,  unmeasured  self-will,*  and  exaction  of  rever- 
ence above  the  limits  of  humanity  —  have  been  already  recount- 
ed. To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Hellas,  imbued  with  the  politi- 
cal maxims  of  Aristotle,  and  bent  on  the  systematic  difiiision  of 
Hellenic  culture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind^ — is,  in  my 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  Upbc  de  rovroi^  TroAecjv  awoiKiafioi^i:  koI  oufidruv  fit' 
tayt^ydC  ^«  ^C  'Xoiac  elc  rfjv  EiponijVf  koI  Kord  rovvavriov  /«  r^f  Eipijiriff 
elf  T^  *AaiaVy  diru^  rag  fieyiara^  ^ireipov^  ralg  kfriyafiiaig  Kal  raig  oUeiwre" 
tnv  f/f  Koivi^  bfiovoiav  koI  avyyeviKyv  (^iXiav  Karaarifoy. 

'  See  the  effect  prodaced  upon  the  lonians  by  the  false  statement  of  His 
tens  (Herodot  vi.  3)  with  Wesseiing's  note  —  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
FiBonians  to  return  (Herod,  v.  98;  also  Jastin,  viii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to  transport  the  ^tolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  conqaering  them 
(Diodor.  xviii.  25).  Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9,  8-10)  about  the  forcible 
measures  used  by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new  inhabitants,  at  Ephesus 
and  Lysimacheia. 

'  Liry,  ix.  18.    "  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutationem  vistis, 

•et  desideratas    hnmi   jacentium    adulationes,  etiam  yictis    Macedonibns 

grayes,  nedum  victoribus :  et  foeda  snpplicia,  et  inter  vinnm  et  epuias  csdes 

.amicomm,  et  vanitatem  ementiendie  stirpis.      Quid  si  vini  amor  in  dies 

tieret  acrior  ?    quid  si  trux  et  prsefenrida  ira?  {nee  quidqvam  duhium  itUer 

taiptores  refero)  nullane  hsBC  damna  imperatoriis  virtntibus  ducimus  1 " 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to  the  full  attestation  of  these  points  ia 
Alexander's  character  deserves  notice.  He  had  doubtless  more  authoriliet 
before  him  than  we  possess. 

*  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen 
—  in  his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical  research  —  Geschichte  Alexao* 
ders  dee  Grossen  —  and  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus  oder  der  Bildnng  det 

▼OL.  xn.  23 
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judgment,  an  estimate  of  his  character  contrary  to  the  eviclenoa. 
Alexander  is  indeed  said  to  haye  invited  suggestions  fitmi  Arush 
tode  te  to  the  best  mode  of  colonizing ;  but  his  temper  altered  so 
moch,  after  a  few  years  of  AsiaHc  conquest,  that  he  came  not 
only  to  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's  advice,  but  even  to  hate 
him  bitterly.^  Moreover,  though  the  philosopher's  Aill  sugge»- 
ti<Mi8  have  not  been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he 
recommended  Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as  a  leader  or 
president,  or  limited  chief —  and  to  the  Barbarians  (non-Hel- 
lenes) as  a  master;^  a  distinction  substantially  coinciding  with 
that  pointed  out  by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  between  the  principles  of  government  proper 
to  be  followed  by  England  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  Brit^ 
ish  India.  No  Greek  thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capap 
ble  of  that  free  civil  polity*  upon  which  the  march  of  every  Gi6» 


Hellenischen  Staaten  Systemes  (Hambarg,  1843).  See  especially  the  lail 
and  most  recent  work,  p  27  seqg  p.  651  se^g.  —  and  elsewhere /xzsn'm. 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  55-74. 

'  Plutarch,  Eortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329.  'AXe^avdpoc  6e  ry  A6/^  rd  ipyQ» 
napiax^v  oh  ydp^  cic  'ApiOToreXijc  avvedovXevev  avT<l)f  roig  fiev  "EAA^mv 

ifyFfjioviKC)c^  TOff  6e  pap{3dpot(  deanouKu^  ;j;pwjMfvoi/ "...d^^  Koivd^  ^Kew 

^€d^€v  dpfiooTTii  Kal  diaXXoKTif^  tg)v  6Xcjv  vofiiCuv^  ovc  r^  X6y<f}  fi^  aw^ye, 
Tol^  dnXoif  ffiaCofievo^,  elc  rd  avrd  avveveyKdv  rd,  navraxo^ev,  etc. 

Strabo  (or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo,  i.  p.  ^6)  and  Plutarch  understand  tho 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously  —  as  if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to 
recommend  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treat- 
ment onlv  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle  could  have  meant  no  such 
thing,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  treatise  on  Politics-  The  dis- 
tinction really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  extra* 
popular  authority  —  not  between  kind  and  unkind  purposes  in  the  exercise 
of  authority  Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11  — the  advice  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

*  Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  5 ;  vii.  6, 1.  See  the  memorable  comparison  drawn 
oj  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  generally. 
He  pronounces  the  former  to  be  courageous  and  energetic,  but  wanting  in 
intelligence  or  powers  of  political  combination  ,  the  latter  to  be  intelligent 
and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of  courage.  Neither  of  them  haw 
more  than  a  *' one-legged  aptitude  {((fvoiv  fwvdKu?iov)  •,  the  Greek  aloiu 
possesses  both  the  courage  and  intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are  con 
demned  to  perpetual  subjection;  the  Greeks  might  govern  the  worU 
Ktfvid  they  but  combine  in  one  political  society. 
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cian  oommunity  was  based.  Aristotle  did  not  wish  to  degrade 
the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
but  rather  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the 
same  level.  Now  Alexander  recognized  no  such  distinction  as 
that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He  treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
alike,  not  by  elevating  the  latter,  but  by  degrading  the  former. 
Though  he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instruments,  yet  he 
presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks,  and  even  of  Mace- 
donians, so  distasteful  and  offensive,  that  his  preferences  turned 
more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment  and  cus- 
toms. Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was  tending  to  asiatize 
Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His  temper  and  character,  as  modified 
by  a  few  years  of  conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow 
the  course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the  Greeks-— 
quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings,  or  as  the  French  £m 
peror  Napoleon,  to  endure  that  partial  frustration,  compromise, 
and  smart  from  free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of  subjects  more 
diverse-colored  than  even  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  might  have  turned  his  power  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is 
difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he  abolished  vari- 
ous barbarisms  of  the  Hjrkanians,  Arachosians,  and  Sogdians.^ 
But  Macedonians  as  well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers 
by  being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than  seventy 
new  cities  in  Asia.^     So  large  a  number  of  them  is  neither  veri- 

'  Platarch,  Fortan.  Alex.  M.  p.  328.  The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these 
coan tries  was  however  so  short,  that  even  with  the  best  will  he  coald  not 
have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any  inveterate  cnstoms. 

*  Plutarch,  Fortnn.  Al.  M.  p.  328.  Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines  after- 
wards, Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was  among  the 
cities  established  by  Alexander  himself.  This  shows  that  he  has  not  been 
exact  in  distinguishing  foundations  made  by  Alexander,  from  those  origi- 
nated by  Seleukus  and  the  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Geschichte  des 
Hellenismns,  p.  .588-651),  ascribes  to  Alexander  the  largest  plans  of  colo 
nisation  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great  number  of  cities  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.    But  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these  foundations, 
Hie  evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his  belief  that  Alexander  wee 
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fiable  nor  probable,  unless  we  either  reckon  up  simple  wSStBtf 
posts,  or  borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  established  by 
his  successors.  Except  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  none  of  the  cities 
founded  by  Alexander  himself  can  be  shown  to  have  attained 
any  great  development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the 
remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward  of  the  Cas- 
pian Grates.  Such  establishments  were  really  fortified  posts  to 
hold  the  country  in  subjection  :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  de- 
tachments from  his  army  ;  but  none  of  these  detachments  can 
well  have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  materially  to 
weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations  were  still  go» 
ing  on  and  while  farther  advance  was  in  contemplation.  More 
of  these  settlements  were  founded  in  S<^iana  than  elsewhere  t 
but  respecting  the  Sogdiim  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Grreeki 
whom  he  established  there,  chained  to  the  spot  only  by  fear  of 
his  powei^  broke  away  in  mutiny  immediately  on  the  news  of  hie 
death.*  Some  Greek  soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jax- 
artes  or  the  Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable  marcheiy 
might  prefer  being  enrolled  among  the  colonists  of  a  new  city  oa 
one  of  these  unknown  rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  ex» 


the  founder,  appears  to  me  altogether  slender  and  ansatisfactory.  If  Alex 
ander  foanded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines,  how  does  it  happen 
that  Arrian  mentions  only  so  comparatively  small  a  namhcr?  The  argu- 
ment derived  from  Arrian*s  silence,  for  rejecting  what  is  affirmed  by  other 
Ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  indeed  employed  by  modem  authors  (and 
by  Droysen  himself  among  them),  far  oftener  than  I  think  warrantable. 
But  if  there  be  any  one  proceeding  of  Alexander  more  than  another,  in 
respect  of  which  the  silence  of  Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious  —  it  is 
the  foundation  of  a  new  colony ;  a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  multi- 
plied regulations,  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  redounding  to  the  honor  of 
the  founder.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander^ 
beyond  those  comparatively  few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except  such  ae 
rest  upon  some  other  express  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read 
through  Droysen^s  list,  will  see  that  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand 
this  test  The  short  life,  and  rapid  movements,  of  Alexander,  are  of  them* 
selves  the  strongest  presumption  against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  99;  xviii.  7.    Curtius,  ix.  7, 1.    Curtius  observes  (vii.  10^ 
15)  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sogdiana  —  that  they  were  founded 
**  velat  frsBni  domitarum  gentium  ;  nunc  originis  suae  oblita  serviunt,  qui 
bus  imperaverunt.** 
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hansiing  dnty.^  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emigrants 
would  g3  forth  to  settle  at  distances  such  as  their  imaginations 
could  hardly  conceive.  The  absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander 
was  oonquesty  to  the  £ast,  West,  South,  and  North ;  the  cities 
which  he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as  garrisons 
to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  precarious  acquisitions. 
The  purpose  of  colonization  was  altogether  subordinate ;  and  that 
of  hellenizing  Asia,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contem- 
plated, much  less  realized. 

This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — in  so  far  as  Asia  was  ever 
hellenized  —  which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Alexander,  was 
in  reality  the  work  of  the  Diadochi  who  came  after  him  ;  though 
his  conquests  doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  mili- 
tury  ascendency  which  rendered  such  a  work  practicable.  The 
position,  the  aspirations,  and  the  interests  of  these  Diadochi  — 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  etc.  —  were  mate- 
rially different  from  those  of  Alexander.  They  had  neither  ap- 
petite nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ;  their  great  ri- 
valry was  with  each  other ;  each  sought  to  strengthen  himself 
near  home  against  the  rest.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and 
pride  witii  them,  not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  im- 
mortalizing their  family  names.  These  foundations  were  chiefly 
made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and  known  to  Greeks,  where 
Alexander  had  planted  none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous 
foundations  of  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  regions  were 
known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less  tempting  to  new  Grecian  im- 
migrants —  not  out  of  reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  othei 
festivals,  as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way  a  consid- 
erable influx  of  new  hellenic  blood  was  poured  into  Asia  during  the 
century  succeeding  Alexander,  —  probably  in  great  measure  &om 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  became 
still  more  calamitous  —  besides  the  numerous  Greeks  who  took 
service  as  individuals  under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and  Mace- 
donians speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not  in  numbers, 

^  See  the  plain-spoken  outbnnt  of  the  Thnrian  Antileon,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thoosand  Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Traf  ezns  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  t.  1,  2). 

28* 
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at  least  in  importance,  thronghout  most  of  the  cities  in  Western 
Asia.  In  particular,  the  Macedonian  military  oi^anization,  dis" 
cipline,  and  administration,  was  maintained  systemadcailj  among 
these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
fought  by  the  Seleukid  king  Atiochus  the  Great  against  the  Bo- 
mans  in  190  B.  c,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the  main 
force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  completeness,  just  as 
it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus  in  Macedonia  itself.^ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hellenized  under 
Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  requires  explanation.  Hel- 
lenism, properly  so  called  —  the  a^regate  of  habits,  sentiments, 
energies,  and  intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their 
epoch  of  autonomy^  —  never  passed  over  into  Asia  ;  neither  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  even  the  entire  cha]> 
acter  of  ordinary  Greeks.  This  genuine  Hellenism  could  not  sub- 
sist under  the  overruling  compression  of  Alexander,  nor  even  un- 
der the  less  irresistible  pressure  of  his  successors.  Its  living 
force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing  power,  and  active  spirit 
of  political  communion,  were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.  All 
that  passed  into  Asia  was  a  fiunt  and  partial  resemblance  of  it» 
carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  originaL  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings  was  not  hellenic  (as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called),  but  completely  despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians 
had  been  before.  Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the  period 
of  Roman  dominion,  wiU  see  that  it  turned  upon  the  tastes,  tem- 
per, and  ability  of  the  prince,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
gal family.    Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  promi- 


^  Appian,  Sjriac.  32. 

'  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have  always  used  the  word  Hellenism, 
ihronghont  the  present  Work. 

With  Droysen,  the  word  HeUenismtts  —  Das  HeUenistische  Staaten  system 
—  is  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  Alexander's  death ; 
to  the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  Alexanders  conquests  becomt 
distribated,  having  for  their  point  of  similarity  the  common  ase  of  Greek 
speech,  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as  inhabitants  and  as  officers^ 
and  a  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  calture. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  snch  an  employment  of  the  word  i^  misleading. 
At  any  rate,  its  sense  mast  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  in  ^rder  that  it 
may  not  be  confounded  with  heUenism  in  the  stricter  meaning 
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■ent  difference  as  compared  with  their  Pereian  predeeessora, 
oongisted  in  their  retaining  the  military  traditions  and  organizi^ 
tion  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline 
and  mano&uTring,  whidi  coold  not  be  kept  up  without  permanent 
official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  intelligence  than  had  ever 
been  displayed  under  the  Achsemenid  kings,  who  had  no  mili- 
tary school  or  training  whatever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  in« 
dividual  Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military  as  well  as  in 
the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic  kings.  The  intelligent 
Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen  of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  i]i 
a  foreign  prince  ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed  to  a 
great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in  the  Greek  lua^ 

Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more  important  fooi 
of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Seleukide  and 
the  other  contemporary  kings.  Each  of  these  cities  had  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  amoi^  die 
native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by  compulsion  froa 
neighboring  villages.  In  what  numerical  ratio  these  two  ele» 
ments  of  the  dvic  population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading  and  active 
pcHTtion,  who  exercised  the  greatest  assimilating  force,  gave  im- 
posing effect  to  the  public  manifestations  of  religion,  had  wider 
views  and  sympathies,  dealt  with  the  central  government,  and 
carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of  municipal  autonomy  which 
the  city  was  permitted  to  j^tain.  In  these  cities  the  Greek  in- 
habitants, though  debarred  from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range 
of  social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek  was  the 
language  of  public  business  and  dealing  ;  each  formed  a  centre 
of  attraction  and  commerce  for  an  extensive  neighborhood  ;  all 
together,  they  were  the  main  hellenic  or  quasi-hellenic  element 
in  Asia  under  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and  probably  native  speech, 
still  continued  with  little  modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antt- 
och,  or  Alexandria,  or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of  Ath- 
ens or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum  or  Ephesus. 
While  they  communicated  their  language  to  Orientals,  they  be- 
came themselves  substantially  orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judg- 
ments, and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  heUenic     Polybiiis, 
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when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with  surprise  and  avenuM 
on  the  Greeks  there  resident,  though  they  were  superior  to  the 
non-hellenic  population,  whom  he  considered  worthless.^  Greek 
social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends,  passed  mth  the  hellenic  set- 
tlers into  Asia  ;  all  becoming  amalgamated  and  transformed  so 
as  to  suit  a  new  Asiatic  abode.  Important  social  and  political 
consequences  turned  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  language,  and  up- 
on the  establishment  of  such  a  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion throughout  Western  Asia.  But  after  all,  the  hellenized  Asi- 
atic was  not  so  much  a  Greek  as  a  foreigner  with  Grecian  speech, 
exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifestations ;  distinguished 
fundamentally  from  those  Greek  citizens  with  whom  the  present 
history  has  been  concerned.  So  he  would  have  been  considered 
hy  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon  the  heUenic  population, 
but  upon  heUenic  attributes  and  peculiarities.  While  crushing 
the  Greeks  as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a 
wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad ;  and  produced 
— perhaps  the  best  of  aU  their  effects  —  a  great  increase  of  inter- 
communication, multiplication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial 
dealing,  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical 
knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the  Persian  empire  an 
easy  and  convenient  royal  road  (established  by  Darius  son  of  Hy- 
staspes  and  described  as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months'  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ;  and  there  mus< 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p  797.  6  yovv  TToAv/Jtof  yeyovd^  kv  ry  iroXei  (Alexandria), 
BSe^vrrerai  t^v  ravrrf  KaraoTaaiVj  etc. 

The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its  library)  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  was  an  artificial  institution,  which 
took  its  rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  munificence  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  institutions  recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  most  honorable 
monument  of  what  Droysen  calls  the  keUenistic  period,  between  the  death 
of  Alexander  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Asia.  But  thia 
Museum,  though  situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no  peculiar  connection  with 
the  city  or  its  population )  it  was  a  College  of  literary  Fellows  (if  we  may 
employ  a  modem  word)  congregated  out  of  various  Grecian  towns.  Era' 
tosthenes,  Eallimachns,  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus,  were  not  natayea  a0 
Alexandria. 
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ksve  been  another  regalajr  Toad  from  Sosa  and  fikbatanato  fiok 
Im,  Sogdiana,  and  India*  Alexander,  had  be  lived,  woold  doubU 
less  have  multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communicatunui 
both  bj  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parte  of  his  worht 
CBipire.  We  read  that  among  the  gigantic  projecte  which  he  was 
contemplating  when  surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the  construe 
tiim  of  a  rood  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  £ur  as  th« 
Pillars  of  Herakles.^  He  had  intended  to  found  a  new  maritima 
dtj  on  the  Persian  Gul^  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lo 
uicttr  mnch  outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  'm  its  lower 
CMusse.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus  made  agaoi 
t&  aflEbrd  the  saiae  conveniences,  both  for  navigation  and  irrigi^ 
tkm,  as  it  appears  to  have  fimiisfted  in  earlier  times  under  the 
ancient  BabjhMiian  kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given  for  ocM- 
Bljfuciing  a  fleet  to  deplore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alexander  be»^ 
lieved  tikal  sea  to  be  connected  witk  the  Eastern  Oceaa,*  and  itt» 
Ifended'to  make  it  his  point  of  depnortoEe  for  circiimftavigaiisig  the 
eastern  limito  of  Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  foe  him  Ui 
conquer.  The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from  the 
month  of  the  Indua  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  was  in  those  days  a 
q^leedid  maritime  achievement ;  to  which  another  stiH  greater 
was  on  the  poial  of  being  added  —  the  circumnavigation  of  Aaif 
bia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  though  here  we  muifc 
remark,,  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
sonnd  Arabia  into  the  Bed  Sea)  had  been  performed  in  thirty 
nenths,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  ua* 
der  tile  orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes ; '  yet,  though  re- 


1  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  Pansanias  (ii.  1.  5)  obsenres  that  Alexander  wished 
to  cut  through  Mount  Mimas  (!n  Asia  Minor),  bat  that  this  was  the  only 
one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which  did  not  succeed.  **  8o  dfficult  is  il 
(he  goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  divine  arrangements,*'  ra  ^eia  fiidoa^ 
0af  He  wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  between  Tecs  and  Klazome- 
nsB,  so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  the  cliffy  of  Mimas  {oKone^xm 
vi^devra  Mt^ai/roc  —  Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios  and  ErythrAi 
Probably  this  was  among  the  projects  suggested  to  Alexander,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.    We  have  no  other  information  about  it. 

•  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 

'  Herodet.  iv.  44  -  compare  iii.  102.  That  Arrian  had  not  present  to  hiP 
memory  this  narrative  of  Heiodotua,  is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of  Uf 
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aorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  appear)  by  Alexan* 
der  and  his  contemporaries.  This  enlarged  and  systematic  ez« 
ploration  of  the  earth,  combined  with  increased  means  of  com- 
munication among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alexan- 
der's career  which  presents  itself  as  promising  real  consequences 
beneficial  to  humanity. 

We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  extension 
of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  the  immense  sum  of  800 
talents  in  money,  placing  under  his  directions  several  thousand 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches.^ 
These  exaggerations  are  probably  the  work  of  those  enemies 
of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Mace- 
donian court ;  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  Philip,  and  Alex- 
ander in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and  specimens 
ftr  observation^  from  esteem  towards  him  personally,  rather 
than  firom  interest  in  his  discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of 
Alexander  was  towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was 
fimd  of  the  Iliad  especially^  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tragedians ; 
80  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send  some  books  to  him  in 
Upper  Asia,  selected  as  the  most  acceptable  packet  various 
tragedies  of  ^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the  di- 
tfiyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories  of  Phlistus.* 


lodica;  thoagh  in  his  history  of  Alexander  he  allades  several  times  to 
rodotas.  Some  authors  have  concladed  from  Arrian^s  silence  that  he  dis- 
believed the  fact :  if  he  had  disbelieved  it,  I  think  th^t  he  woald  have  men* 
tioned  the  statement  of  Herodotns  nevertheless,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's  disbelief  (even  grant- 
ing that  snch  was  the  state  of  his  mind)-  is  not  to  be  held  as  a  conclusive 
disproof  of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see  no  snfiScient  reason  for  discredit- 
ing the  narrative  of  Herodotus  —  though  some  eminent  modem  writers  are 
of  an  opposite  opinion. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  17  ;  Athenasus,  ix.  p.  398.     See  Schneider's  Prefiwt 
to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Historia  De  Animaiibus,  p.  xxxix.  8€q. 

*  Platarch,  Alexand.  8. 
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CHAPTEB  XCV. 

6BECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER  IN  ASIA 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

Even  in  384  b.  o.,  when  Alexander  first  entered  upon  hia 
Asiatic  campaigns,  the  Grecian  cities,  great  as  well  as  small,  had 
been  robbed  of  all  their  free  agency,  and  existed  only  as  appen- 
dage's of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were 
occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  governed  by  local  despots 
who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for  support  There  existed 
among  them  no  common  idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  pio* 
claimed  and  acted  on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  pur- 
pose to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  sentiment^  once  a 
genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the  recollectiaQ 
of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  appeal,  in  animating  the 
Athenians  to  action  against  Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and 
inipplanted  by  nearer  apprehensions  —  had  been  converted  bj 
Alexander  to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  headship,  and  a 
help  for  ensuring  submission  during  his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece 
had  become  a  province  of  Macedonia ;  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks 
(observes  Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  discussion)  are 
•*  in  the  hands  of  the  king."  *  A  public  synod  of  the  Greeks 
sat  from  time  to  time  at  Corinth  ;  but  it  represented  only  philo- 
Macedonian  sentiment ;  all  that  we  know  of  its  proceedings  con- 
sisted in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his  victories.  There 
is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or  political  import ;  there  are  no 
facts  except  the  local  and  municipal  details  of  each  city —  "  the 
streets  and  fountains  which  we  are  repairing,  and  the  battlements 
which  we  are  whitening,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Demosthenes*  — 
the  good  management  of  the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator 

*  Aristot  Physic,  iy.  8.  p.  210  a.  21.     kn  lif   ^v  fiaailei  riL  rdf 

*  DemoBthen.  Oljntbiac.  iii.  p.  36. 
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Ljkurgus,  and  the  contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  dis 
putes  or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  suspended 
during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might 
at  any  moment  have  become  animated  with  an  active  spirit  of 
self-emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  the  Per- 
sians had  administered  their  own  affairs  with  skill  and  vigor.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
the  Persian  fleet  (we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Phenidan  fleet  in 
the  Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.  Darius 
possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have  indefinitely  in- 
creased that  superiority  and  multiplied  his  means  of  transmarine 
action,  had  he  chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by  acting 
vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defensive  by  land* 
The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the  Greeks  therefore  depended  on 
the  turn  of  afifairs  in  Asia ;  as  Alexander  himself  was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-833  b.  c,  Memnon  with  the  Persian 
fleet  appeared  to  be  making  progress  among  the  islands  in  the 
^gean,i  and  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him 
&rther  westward  in  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes 
being  dashed  by  his  unexpected  death,  and  still  more  by  Darius's 
abandonment  of  the  Memnonian  plans,  they  had  next  to  wait 
for  the  chance  of  what  might  be  achieved  by  the  immense 
Persian  land-force.  Even  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Issus,  Demosthenes^  and  others  (as  has  already  been  mentioned) 
were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents  in  Asia  to  anticipate 
success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched  battle.  But  after  the  great 
disaster  at  Issus,  during  a  year  and  a  half  (from  November 
833  B.  G.  to  March  or  April  331  b.  c),  no  hope  was  pos- 
sible. The  Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was  so 
paralyzed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he  suffered 
even  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  G^^a  to  perish  in  their  gallant 
efforts  of  defence,  without  the  least  effort  to  save  them.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  331  b.  c,  the  prospects  again  ap- 
peared to  improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like  the 
first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris;    Alexander  ad- 


1  Arrian,  ii  1.  '  JKschines  coot.  Ktesiph.  p.  598 
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?anoed  into  the  interior,  many  weeks'  march  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  attack  them ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless 
transmitted  enoourageiLvnts  with  money  to  enterprising  men  in 
Greece,  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary  movements.  Presently 
(October  881  b.  c.)  came  the  catastrophe  at  Arbela ;  after  whidi 
no  demonstration  against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which  the  contest 
in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spectators,  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  between  the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and 
the  battle  of  Arbela..  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes  had  been 
destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  dty  ;  and  what  had  been  once 
the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was  now  a  Macedonian  garrison.' 
Moreover,  besides  that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Platseay  etc,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Macedonian  de- 
pendence ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old,  and  having  received 
among  themselves  assignments  of  all  the  Theban  lands.'  In  case 
<tf  any  movement  in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of 
Maced<mia,  might  f&irly  count  on  finding  in  Greece  interested 
allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check  upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  pacific  Few 
were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  who  had  just  given  so  fearful 
an  evidence  of  his  force  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  Thebans.  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  the 
military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedonian  in  sentiment, 
had  been  demanded  as  prisoners  by  Alexander,  and  had  with- 
drawn to  Asia,  there  to  take  service  with  Darius.  Other  Atheni- 
ans, men  of  energy  and  action,  had  followed  their  example,  and 
bad  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  where  they  be- 
came his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters 
at  the  mines.  Ephialtes  perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikamassus, 
while  defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry ;  Charide- 
mus sufiered  a  more  unworthy  death  from  the  shamefiil  sentence 
of  Darius.      The  anti-Macedonian  leaders  who  remained  at 


'  Vita  Demosthenis  ap-  Westermann,  Scriptt.  Biograph.  p.  301.  ^povpdt 
KorajT^mtnc  *AX€idv6pov  tv  raic  O^Qaif  furd  rd  KaraaKaiffM  roi^  8f 
0alovf^  etc.  '  Paasanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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Athens,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgas,  were  not  generab 
or  men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  Thej  were  ftdly 
aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was  a  painful  neoessity, 
though  they  watched  not  the  less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which 
might  happen  to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to 
nead  a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  nor  Lykurgus  who  now  guided 
the  general  policy  of  Athens.*  For  the  twelve  years  between 
the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion 
and  Demades  were  her  ministers  for  foreign  affairs;  two  men  of 
totally  opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific  views,  and  in 
looking  to  the  favor  of  Alexander  and  Andpater  as  the  principal 
end  to  be  attained.  Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act 
with  the  Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's  first  campaign  m 
Asia ;  th^se,  together  with  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
Granikus,  served  to  him  farther  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued 
submission  of  the  Athenians  generally.^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pacific  policy  of  Phokion  was  now  prudent  and  essential 
to  Athens,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked 
in  the  proper  place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty 
years  before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and  might  have 
been  arrested  by  vigorous  opposition.  It  suited  the  purpose  of 
Antipater  to  ensure  his  hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents 
to  Demades,  a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end,  declined  all 
similar  offers,  though  often  made  to  him,  not  only  by  Antipater, 
but  even  by  Alexander.' 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  macedonizing 
policy  was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendent  —  accepted,  even  by 
dissentients,  as  the  only  course  admissible  under  the  drcumstan- 
ces,  and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  successive  victory  of  Alex- 
ander —  yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  and  Demosthenes,  of  no- 
torious anti-Macedonian  sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and 

*  "  Siiwe  Macedonian  dominion  became  paramount  (observes  Dem  iBthe- 
nes,  De  Coronft,  p.  331 ),  Machines  and  men  of  his  stamp  are  in  full  ascend 
encj  and  afflaence  —  I  am  impotent :  there  is  no  place  at  Athens  for  free 
citizens  and  connsellors,  but  only  for  men  who  do  what  they  are  ordered, 
and  flatter  the  mling  potentate. " 

'  Arrian.  i.  29,  8  '  Platarch,  Phokion,  aa 
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influential  poeition,  though  of  course  restricted  to  matters  of  in- 
ternal administration.  Thus  Ljkurgus  continued  to  be  the  real 
acting  minister  of  finance,  for  three  successive  Panathenaic  inter- 
vals of  four  years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  t^velve 
years.  He  superintended  not  merely  the  entire  collection,  but 
also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue ;  rendering 
strict  periodical  account,  yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater 
than  had  belonged  to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.  He  im- 
proved the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city  —  miiltiplied  the  do- 
natives and  sacred  ftimiture  in  the  temples  —  enlarged,  or  con- 
structed anew,  docks  and  arsenals,  —  provided  a  considerable 
stock  of  arms  and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval  —  and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  for 
the  protection  of  Athenian  commerce.  In  these  extensive  func- 
tions he  was  never  superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time 
sent  to  require  the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was  revised  by 
the  Athenian  people.^  The  main  cause  of  his  firm  hold  upon 
the  public  mind,  was,  his  known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  pro- 
bity, wherein  he  was  the  paraUel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  commanding 
public  appointments  as  Lykurgus ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  esteem 
and  sympathy  from  the  people  generally,  for  his  marked  line  of 
public  counsel  during  the  past.     The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 


'  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  honor  of  Lykurgus,  passed  by  the  Atheni- 
ftn  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  his  death,  in  the  archonship  of 
Anaxikrates,  b.  c.  307  ( Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  852).    The  reciting  por 
tion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  goes  over  the  public 
eondact  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  yaluable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  financial  administration  exercised  by 
Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably,  either  from  342-330  b.  c.  —  or  four 
years  later,  from  338-326  b.  o.  Boeckh  leaves  the  point  undetermined  be- 
tween the  two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  earlier  period  —  O.  Mailer 
the  later.  (Boeckh,  Urkunden  fiber  das  Attische  Seewesen,  also  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltnng  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  114-118). 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded  by  the  Inscription  as  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the  twelve  years,  was  18,900  talents  » 
£4,340,000,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  besides,  in  deposit,  a 
great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by  private  individuals.  His  official 
duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged,' for  the  first  four  years,  in  his  own  name 
daring  the  last  eight  years,  in  the  names  of  two  different  rievds. 
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in  one  yery  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  agamst  Ktedphoa'a 
motion  for  crowning  Dsmosthenes,  was  instituted  by  JEschines^ 
and  official  entry  made  of  it,  before  the  death  of  Philip  —  which 
event  occurred  in  August  336  b.  c.  Yet  JBschines  did  not  yen 
ture  to  bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August  330  b.  c,  af^er  Antipa 
ter  had  subdued  the  ill^ated  rising  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
Agis ;  and  eyen  at  that  adyantageous  moment,  when  the  macedoa- 
izers  seemed  in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  per* 
eeiye,  that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now  the  leaders 
cf  Athenian  afiairs,  as  representing  a  policy  which  eyery  one  felt 
to  be  unayoidable — yet  the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple went  with  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall 
see  that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  requisite  t» 
subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  disfranchising  or  deportii^f 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens.^  It  seems  howeyer  that  the  anti-Mao^ 
donian  statesmen  were  yery  cautious  of  g^ing  ofience  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.  c.  Ktesiphon  accepted  a  mii^ 
sion  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  Alexander  of  Epirus ;  and  Demosthenes  standi 
accused  of  haying  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alexan- 
der (the  Great)  in  Phenida,  during  the  spring  of  331  B.  c» 
This  assertion  of  .^chines,  though  not  to  be  trusted  as  correct, 
indicates  the  general  prudence  of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known 
and  formidable  enemy .^ 


1  Platarch,  Phokioo,  28. 

'  JBschines  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  635)  mendons  this  mission  of  KtenphoB  to 
Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  oration,  p.  550)  charges  Demosthenes 
with  having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  soliciting  pardon  and  favor.  '  He 
■tates  that  a  young  man  named  Aristion,  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  was 
mnch  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  through  him  the  letters  were 
sent.  He  cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the  public  Athenian  vessel 
called  ParcUvs^  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who  went  to  Alexander  in  Ph» 
nicia  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  331  b.  c.  (compare  Arrian,  iii.  6,  3)^ 
Hyperides  also  seems  to  have  advanced  the  like  allegation  against  Demo»' 
tbenes  —  see  Harpokration,  v  ^Apiariuv. 

The  fragments  of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Enxenippu 
(recently  published  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at  some  peried 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  give  general  evidence  of  the  wide-spread 
feeling  of  jealous  aversion  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency.  £ax» 
Dippos  had  been  accused  o*  devotion  to  Macedonia  ^  Hyperides  ntrnnnnM^j 
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It  was  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Sparta,  that  anti-Maoedon* 
ian  movements  now  took  rise. 

In  the  decisiye  battle  unsuccessfullj  fought  by  Athens  and 
Thebes  at  Chaeroneia  against  Philip,  the  Spartans  had  not  been 
concerned.  Their  king  Archidamus,  —  who  had  been  active 
oonjointlj  with  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the 
Phokians  against  Philip  and  the  Thebans,  —  had  afterwards 
withdrawn  himself  frx)m  Central  Grreece  to  assist  the  Tarentines 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Messapians.* 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising 
man,  under  whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hostili- 
ties against  Philip,  resolutely  declined  to  take  part  in  the  synod 
at  Corinth,  whereby  the  Macedonian  prince  was  nominated 
Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and  even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on 
Alexander's  nomination  also.  When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  after  his  victory  at  the  Granikus^  \p  be 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Ath§n§,  he  expressly  proclaimed  in 
the  inscription,  that  they  were  dedicated  '^  by  Alexander  and  the 
Greeks,  excepting  the  LacedUemantans."^  Agis  took  the  lead  in 
trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti-Macedonian  operations  in 
Grreece.  Towards  the  close  of  summer  333  b.  c,  a  little  before 
the  battle  of  Issus,  he  visited  the  Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to 
solicit  men  and  money  for  intended  action  in  Peloponnesus."  At 
that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous  in  the  direction  of  Greece, 
anticipating  (as  most  Asiatics  then  did)  the  complete  destruction 
of  Alexander  in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  disaster  of 
Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Agis  thirty 
talents  and  ten  triremes ;  which  he  employed,  under  his  brother 
Agesilaus,  in  making  himself  master  of  Krete  -^  feeling  that  no 
movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a  discouraging 
crisis.     Agis  himself  soon  afterwards  went  to  that  island,  having 

denies  it,  saying  that  Eaxenippas  had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor  eyer 
conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who  came  to  Athens.     Even  boys  at 
school  (says  Hyperides)  know  the  names  of  the  corrupt  orators,  or  servile 
flatterers,  who  serve  Macedonia — Eaxenippas  is  not  among  them  (^  11, 
12). 
1  Plutarch,  Camill.  19 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  88 ;  flatarch,  Agis,  3. 
*  Arrian,  i.  16,  11 :  compare  Pansan.  vii.  Id,  1. 
I,  ii.  13,  4 

24* 
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strengthened  himself  by  a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who 
had  fought  under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to  have 
had  considerable  temporary  success ;  and  even  in  Peloponnesus, 
he  organized  some  demonstrations,  which  Alexander  sent  Am- 
photerus  with  a  large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331 
B.  0.^  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  naval  mastery 
of  the  JSgean,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  so 
that  the  Persians  had  no  direct  means  of  acung  upon  Greece. 
Probably  Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land-foroe 
to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  October  331  b.  c,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela  and  be- 
came a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  immense  treasures,  as  a  prey  to  the  con- 
queror during  the  coming  winter.  After  such  prodigious  aooes- 
flions  to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti-Macedon- 
ian movement,  during  the  spring  of  330  b.  c,  must  have  been 
obviously  hopeless  and  even  insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that 
King  Agis  found  means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Pe« 
loponnesus,  and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of  new  allies 
to  join  him.  As  to  himself  personally,  he  and  the  Lacediemon- 
ians  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  proclaimed  war  with  Mace- 
donia,^ and  therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk ;  moreover,  it 

^  Arrian,  iii.  6,  4  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Cortias,  It.  1,  39.  It  is  to  this  war 
in  Krete,  between  Agis  and  the  Macedonian  party  and  troops,  that  Aristotle 
probably  alludes  (in  the  few  words  contained,  Politica,  ii.  7,  8),  as  having 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan  institutions  —  see  Schneider's  note  on 
the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  event,  suitable  to  the 
words. 

'  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Sosa  (about  December  331  b.  o.),  sent  a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents  to 
Antipater,  as  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  LacedsBmonians 
(ArriaUf  iii.  16. 17).  The  manifestations  of  Agis  in  Peloponnesus  had  be- 
gun in  the  spring  of  331  b.  o.  (Arrian,  iii.  6,  4) ;  but  his  aggressive  move- 
ments in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  formidable  proportions  until  the 
spring  of  330  b.  c.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  of  .^chines  against  Kteti 
phon  (Angnst  330  b.  c),  the  decisive  battle  by  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently  occurred ;  for  the  Lacedemonian  pris* 
oners  were  only  about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander  to  learn  their  fate  (iEsch.  adv. 
Kt.  p.  524).  Curtins  (vii.  1.  21)i8  certainly  mistaken  in  sa3ring  that  the 
contest  was  terminated  before  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were 
Laced sRmonian  envoys,  present  with  Darins  until  a  few  days  before  bis  death 
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fas  one  ot  tlie  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to  cast  back  upon 
Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  found  service  in 
the  Persian  armies.  These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape  TsBna* 
rus  lo  enlist  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ;  so  that  Agis  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared  considerable  tc 
Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with  the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian 
war-muster,  though  insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his 
viceroy  in  Macedonia.^  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke  out 
from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian  govem(»*  of  Thraee. 
Antipater  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  Greece ;  while  Alexander,  victory 
oas  as  he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount  Zagros, 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have  reached  the  utmost  lim- 
its of  the  habitable  world.^  Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis 
took  advantage,  to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops, 
mercenary'  and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called  on  the 
Pelopcmnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Macedonian  dominion, 
while  Darius  still  retained  all  the  eastern  half  of  his  empire,  Btad 
while  support  from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be  antici- 
pated.' 

Respecting  tiiis  war,  we  know  very  few  details.  At  first,  a 
flash  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis.  The  Eleians,  the 
Achaeans  (except  PellSn^),  the  Arcadians  (except  Megalopolis) 


(Jnly  330  b.  c),  who  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  (Arriaa 
lii.  24,  7) ;  these  men  could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prostration  of  their 
country  at  home.  I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to  have  taken  plao« 
abont  Jane  330  b.  c. — and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of  Agis  to  have 
been  got  together  about  three  months  before  (March  330  b.  c) 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p.  234)  discusses  the  chronology  of  thli 
event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  think  satisfactory.  He  seems  iik 
dined  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no  necessity  for  construing  the 
dictum  ascribed  to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15)  as  proving  close 
H>incidence  of  time  between  the  battle  of  Arbela  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Agis. 

>  Alexander  in  Media,  when  informed  of  the  whole  affair  after  the  death 
of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Agesilans,  15. 

'  ^schines  adv  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  6  &  'AXi^avSpog  ^^u  riff  dpnTov  K/td 
fiff  obcavfievTf^  6Xiyov  delv  iraojf^  ittQetarijKeL^  etc. 

Diodor.  xvii.  62 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  s.  35. 
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and  some  other  Peloponnesians,  joined  his  standard ;  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  stated  at  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horse.  Defeating  the  first  Macedonian  forces  sent  against  him, 
he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Megalopolis ;  which  city,  now  aa 
previously,  was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
An  impulse  manifested  itself  at  Athens  in  favor  of  active  sym- 
pathy^ and  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian 
eflbrt.  It  was  resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demades,  doubtless 
upon  all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one  financial 
ground,  taken  by  the  la'ter,  that  the  people  would  be  compelled 
to  forego  the  Theoric  distribution.^  Even  Demosthenes  himself 
under  circumstances  so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
mend the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against  Alexander— « 
though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  expression  of  general 
anti-Macedonian  sympathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the 
helplessness  into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad 
policy  .3  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on  the  best  terms 
that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece  with  his  ^U  forces,  and 
reached  Peloponnesus  in  time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had 
begun  to  be  in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place  in 
Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis  and  his  army,  the 
Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought  with  gallantry  and  despera- 
tion, but  were  completely  defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men 
were  slain,  including  Agis  himself;  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  resisting  to  the  last. 
The  victors,  according  to  one  account,  lost  3500  men ;  according 
to  another,  1000  slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded 


^  Plntarch,  Reipabl.  Gerend.  Pmcept.  p.  818. 

'  This  is  what  we  make  oat,  as  to  the  condact  of  Demosthenes,  firom 
JEschines  adv.  Etesiph.  p.  553. 

It  is  however  difficalt  to  believe,  what  ^schines  insinuates,  that  Demos- 
thenes boasted  of  having  himself  got  ap  the  LacedsBmonian  movement  — 
and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  or  suggestion  for  countenancing  it. 
Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  positive  aid  to  the  proceeding, 
though  of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  would  be  counted  upon,  in 
case  things  took  a  favorable  turn. 

Detnarchns  {ut  suprh)  also  aocnses  Demosthenes  of  having  renuuMd 
inactive  at  this  critical  moment- 
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Thid  0nm  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  gostaiiied  ckhflr  al 
Issaa  or  at  Arbela ;  a  plain  proof  that  Agis  and  his  oompaoiooi^ 
however  unfortunate  m  the  result,  had  manifested  ooanige 
worthy  of  the  hest  dajrs  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  that  aB 
submitted  to  Andpater.  After  consulting  the  philo-Macedonian 
synod  at  Corinth,  he  condenmed  the  Achaeans  and  £leians  to 
pay  120  talents  to  Megalopolis,  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans 
the  punishment  of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  had  ac^ 
vised  the  war.^  But  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine 
the  treatment  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  without  special  reference 
to  Alexander.  Requiring  from  them  fifly  hosti^es,  he  sent  op 
to  Alexander  in  Asia  some  Lacedasmonian  envoys  or  prisQner% 
to  throw  themselves  co  his  mercy.^  We  are  told  that  they  did 
not  reach  the  king  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  at  Baktra;* 
what  he  decided  about  Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 

The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months  after  Alexander^a 
accessioD,  had  be«i  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  emanck* 
pate  themselves  ftom  Macedonian  dominion ;  this  eaterpsise  of 
Agis  was  the  second.  Both  unfortunately  had  been  partial,  witb* 
out  the  possibility  of  any  extensive  or  organized  combination 
beforehand ;  both  ended  miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece 
more  powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive  force 
of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeaL  The  scheme  of  Agis  wae 
in  fact  desperate  ftx>m  the  very  outset,  as  against  the  gigantie 
power. of  Alexander;  and  would  periiaps  never  have  been  ui^ 
dertaken,  had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  m 
hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate  prince,  without  any  superior 
ability  (so  far  as  we  know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  ami 
patriotism  worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopyln  ; 
whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  cause  in  which  be 
fell  ultimately  triumphed.    The  Athenians  and  ^tolians,  neither 


'  Cortias,  vi.  1, 15-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  63-73.    After  the  defeat,  a  tuspen 
live  decree  was  passed   by  the  Spartans,  releasing  from  drtftia  those  whc 
had  escaped  from  the  batUs — as  had  been  done  after  Lenktra  (Diodoa 
six.  70). 

'  iBschinea  adv.  Ktesiph.  p^  594.  >  Coztios,  ¥iL4»tt 
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of  whom  took  part  with  Agis,  were  now  leil,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece  which  will 
appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
independence  —  the  Lamian  war;  better  combined  and  more 
promising,  yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence  kept  Athens 
quiet  during  this  anti-Macedonian  movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a 
powerful  sympathy  must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens 
while  the  struggle  was  going  on.  Had  Agis  gained  the  victory 
over  Antipater,  the  Athenians  might  probably  have  declared  in 
his  favor;  and  although  no  independent  position  could  have  been 
permanently  maintained  against  so  overwhelming  an  enemy  as 
Alexander,  yet  considering  that  he  was  thoroughly  occupied  and 
^  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  Greece  might  have  held  out  against 
Antipater  for  an  interval  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonizing  statesmen  now  in 
power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their  opponents,  and  the  recipro- 
cal antipathies  of  both,  must  have  become  unusually  manifest ; 
so  that  the  reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power 
became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Demosthenes  to  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ruining 
and  dishonoring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  owe  the  ju- 
dicial contest  between  the  two  great  Athenian  orators ;  the 
memorable  accusation  qf  ^schines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having 
proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes  —  and  the  still,  more 
memorable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  of  his  fHend  as 
well  as  of  himself.  It  was  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  337-336 
B.  c,  that  Ktesiphon  had  proposed  this  vote  of  public  honor  in 
favor  of  Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  probouleuma  or  pre- 
liminary acquiescence  of  the  senate ;  it  was  in  the  »iiime  Attic 
year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that  JEschines  attacked  tke  propo- 
sition  under  the  Graphe  Paranomdn,  as  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
mischievous,  and  founded  on  false  allegations.^    More  than  six 


'  Among  the  rairioas  docaments,  real  or  pretended,  inserted  in  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  De  (Moroni,  there  appears  one  (p.  266)  purporting  to  be 
the  very  decree  moved  by  Ktesiphon ;  and  another  (p.  243)  purporting  to 
Ve  th«  accusation  preferred  by  ^schines.    I  have  almady  stated  that  ** 
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• 

jean  had  thns  elapsed  siiioe  the  formal  entry  of  the  aocaBation ; 
yet  .^^Bchines  had  not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which 
indeed  could  not  be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself,  before 
the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of  Athens.  Twice  or 
thrice  before  his  accusation  was  entered,  other  persons  had 
moved  to  confer  the  same  honor  upon  Demosthenes,'  and  had 
been  indicted  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6  ;  but  with  such 
signal  illHSucoess,  that  their  accusers  did  not  obtain  so  much  as 
one-fifth  of  the  suffi-ages  of  the  Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred 
(under  the  standing  regulation  of  the  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of 
1000  drachmae.  Phe  hke  danger  awaited  ^schines ;  and 
although,  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon's  motion 
(which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed  at  under  the 
Ghraph^  Paranomdn),  his  indictment  was  grounded  on  special 


agree  with  Droysen  io  mistrusting  all  the  docaments  annexed  to  this  ora 
tion ;  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of  wrong  archons,  most  of  them  names  of 
onknown  archons ;  some  of  them  do  not  fit  the  place  in  which  they  appear 
See  my  preceding  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxix.  p.  424 ;  Ch.  xc  p.  456-486. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of  Machines  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to  be  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  fdrtifications  of  the  city  ;  and  that  this  appointment  took 
place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Chssrondas  (Jane  337  b.  c.  —  see 
JEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421-426).  We  also  know  that  the  accusation  of 
JEsehines  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred  before  the  assassination  of 
Philip,  which  took  place  in  Angnst  336  b.  o.  (JEachin,  ib.  p.  612,  613).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  (with  the  proboulenma  which 
followed  apon  it)  mnst  have  occurred  some  time  during  the  autumn  or 
winter  of  337-336  b.  o.  —  that  the  accusation  of  ^schines  must  have  been 
handed  in  shortly  after  it  —  and  that  this  accusation  cannot  have  been 
banded  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the  psendo'docnment,  p.  243  -*  the  month 
Elaphebolion  of  the  archon  Chaerondas,  which  would  be  anterior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Demosthenes.  Moreover,  whoever  compares  the  so-called 
motion  of  Ktesiphon,  as  it  stands  inserted  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  266, 
with  the  words  in  which  ifischines  himself  (Adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  631.  Mev  r^ 
6px^  Tov  inf^iofiarof  kiroiriOD^  see  also  p.  439)  describes  the  exordium  of 
that  motion,  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  genuine. 

■  Demosthenes  De  Coront,  p.  2S3,  302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  267-313) 
that  be  had  been  crowned  tfiex  (ttoXXukl^)  by  the  Athenians  and  other 
Greek  cities.  The  crown  which  he  received  on  the  motion  of  Aristonikus 
(after  the  successes  against  Philip  at  Byzantium  and  the  Chersonesus,  etc 
in  340  B.  c)  was  the  teeond  crown  (7.  953>  —  Plutarch,  Vit.  X  Oratt  f» 
•48. 
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circumstances  such  as  the  previous  accusers  may  not  have  bees 
able  to  show,  still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He  intended  to  en- 
large the  range  of  accusation,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  charac- 
ter and  policy  of  Demothenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict 
went  against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonored  both  as  citizen  and  as 
politician.  Unless  this  latter  purpose  were  accomplished,  indeed, 
^schines  gained  nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ; 
for  the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  preventing  the  probouleuma  from  passing  into 
a  decree,  and  the  crown  from  being  actually  conferred.  Doubt- 
less Ktesiphon  and  Demosthenes  might  have  forced  ^schines 
to  the  alternative  of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or  bringing 
it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was  a  forward  challenge,  which, 
in  reference  to  a  purely  honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold 
enough  to  send ;  especially  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  335 
B.  0.  when  the  victorious  Alexander  ^demanded  the  surrender  of 
Demosthenes  with  several  other  citizens. 

In  this  state  of  abeyance  and  compromise  —  Demosthenes  en- 
joying the  inchoate  honor  of  a  complimentary  vote  from  the  sen- 
ate, ^schines  intercepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of 
the  people  —  both  the  vote  wad  the  indictment  had  remained  for 
rather  more  than  six  years.  But  the  accuser  now  felt  encour- 
aged to  push  his  indictment  to  trial,  under  the  reactionary  party 
feeling,  following  on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  complete  victory  of  Antipater  over  Agis,  and  which 
brought  about  the  accusation  of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in 
Naxos,  Thasos,  and  other  Grecian  cities  also.^  Amidst  the  fears 
prevalent  that  the  victor  would  carry  his  resentment  still  farther, 
iEschines  could  now  urge  that  Athens  was  disgraced  by  having 
adopted  or  even  approved  the  policy  of  Demosthenes,^  and  that 


'  Demosthenes  De  Coronft,  p.  294. 

'^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.  6ia0ipXifTmi  4*  i^/uwy  if  noXii  ix  tuv  A^- 
fUKT&evovc  'no'kirevfiaTLtv  n er  l  Toi>c  vvv  Katpovc  So^ere  &  kdv  ftev 
TOVTov  arefpavuMTijTej  dfioyvufiovef  e  Ivai  rotf  napaftaivovat 
T^v  Kotv  ^v  elpifvijv  idv  6e  roifpdvTiov  tovtov  npu^i^re^  diroXwrere  rd* 
i^ftov  rwv  alnup, —  Compare  with  this,  the  last  sentence  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  in  reply,  where  he  i  ats  ap  a  prayer  to  the  gods  —  ^ftiv  ik 
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empbatic  condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing 
her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had  raised  the 
standard  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  an  able  and  bitter 
harangue,  ^schines  first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon 
was  illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appointments 
held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when  it  was  proposed  — 
next  he  enters  at  large  into  the  whole  life  and  character  of  De- 
mosthenes, to  prove  him  unworthy  of  such  an  honor,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  formal 'grounds  of  objection.  He  distributes  the  en- 
tire life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  periods,  the  first  ending  at  the 
peace  of  346  b.  c,  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  —  the 
second,  ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  ensuing  war  in 
841-340  B.  c.  —  the  third,  ending  with  the  disaster  at  Chsero- 
neia  —  the  fourth,  comprising  all  the  time  following.^  Through- 
out all  the  four  periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  Demos- 
thenes as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  ruin- 
ous to  the  dty.  What  is  more  surprising  stiQ — he  expressly 
charges  him  with  gross  subservience  both  to  Philip  and  to  Alex- 
ander, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic 
and  intrepid  opposition  to  them.^ 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  humiliation,  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  her  independent  and  even  presidential  po- 
gition  into  the  degraded  character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  dty, 
since  the  time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life  —  was 
a  &ct  but  too  indisputable.  JEschines  even  makes  this  a  part 
of  his  case ;  arraigning  the  traitorous  mismanagement  of  Demos- 
thenes as  the  cause  of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denounc- 
ing him  as  candidate  for  public  compliment  or  no  better  plea 
than  a  series  of  public  calamities.'  Having  thus  animadverted 
on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
iEschines  proceeds  to  the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that 

TOif  Xotirotc  T^v  raxioTfiv  AiraX^ay^v  rwv   i7rTfpTfffiivctv<p6fiuv  dore 
Kol  ffiJTffptav  a(j<f>aXif, 

The  mention  by  ^schines  (immediately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 
as  aboat  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial 
trial  —  Angast,  330  b.  c. 

*  iESschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 

*  ^schines  ady.  Ktesiph.  pp.  449,  456,  467,  551 

*  .Sschines  ady.  Ktesiph.  pp.  526,  538,  541. 

TOL.  xn.  !25 
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Demosthenes  cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity  to  Alel^ 
ander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive  occasions,  aQ 
highly  favorable,  for  instigating  Athens  to  hostility  against  the 
Macedonians.  Of  these  three  occasions,  the  first  was,  when  Al- 
exander first  crossed  into  Asia ;  the  second,  immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Issus ;  the  third,  during  the  flush  of  success  obtained 
by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus.^  On  neither  of  these  occasions  did 
Demosthenes  call  for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia ;  a 
proof  (according  to  JBschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian  profes- 
sions were  insincere. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  considering  the  bitter 
enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  un- 
supported allegation  of  either  against  the  other.  But  in  regard 
to  the  last-mentioned  charges  advanced  by  JBschines,  there  is 
enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have  independent  evidence,  such 
as  is  not  often  before  us,  to  appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  De- 
mosthenes. The  victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the  three  pe- 
riods, here  indicated  by  ^schines,  presented  even  decent  encour- 
agement for  a  reasonable  Athenian  patriot,  to  involve  his  coun- 
try in  warfare  against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demosthenes,  of  hav- 
ing omitted  promising  seasons  for  anti-Macedonian  operations. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  probably,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice 
them  in  his  reply ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and  felt  about  Alex- 
ander. His  reply  dwells  altogether  upon  the  period  before  the 
death  of  Philip.  Of  the  boundless  empire  subsequently  acquired, 
by  the  son  of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it  as  a  wretched 
visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the  Hellenic  and 
the  barbaric  world  — in  which  Athens  has  been  engulfed  along 
with  others  —  and  from  which  even  those  faithless  and  trimming 
Greeks,  who  helped  to  aggrandize  Philip,  have  not  escaped  bet- 
ter than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well.2 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  speech  De  Cor- 
ona in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  add  anything  to  those  eii< 

^  Machines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  551-553. 
'  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  p.  31 1^1  <^. 
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comiimiB  which  have  been  prononnoed  upon  it  with  one  Foice, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  as  the  unapproachable  mas- 
terpiece of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs  as  a  por- 
tion of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the  efforts  made  by  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor 
from  without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed,  and  how  they 
lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last  preceding  vol- 
nme.  Demosthenes  here  passes  them  in  review,  replying  to  the 
criminations  against  his  public  conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten 
years,  between  the  peace  of  346  b.  c,  (or  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  professing  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  his  whole  pub- 
lic life,'  he  nevertheless  can  afibrd  to  leave  unnoticed  that  por 
tion  of  it  which  is  periiaps  the  most  honorable  to  him  —  the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs  —  when,  though  a 
politidan  as  yet  immature  and  of  no  established  footing,  he  was 
the  first  to  descry  in  the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Phil- 
ip's aggrandizement,  and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and  en- 
ergetic precautions  against  it ;  in  spite  ^f  apathy  and  murmurs 
from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from  the  general  public.  Be- 
ginning with  the  peace  of  346  b.  c,  Demosthenes  vindicates 
his  own  share  in  the  antecedents  of  that  event  against  the  char- 
ges of  jS^schines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried  to  elucidate,  in 
my  last  volume.  Passing  next  to  the  period  after  that  peace  — 
to  the  four  years  first  of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action, 
against  Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia— 
Demosthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindication.  He  re-as- 
serts this  policy  as  matter  of  pride  and  honor,  in  spite  of  its  re- 
sults. He  congratulates  his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and  takes  to 
himself  only  the  credit  of  having  been  forward  to  proclaim  and 
carry  out  this  glorious  sentiment  common  to  all.  Fortune  has 
been  adverse ;  yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 
mistake ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants  of  Marathoa 

iDemo8then.De  CoronA,  p.  227.    fuXXuv  tov  re  Idiov  ^iov  navrdi; 
d^  ioiKe^  Xoyov  Sidovai  rrf/ieoov  koI  rtov  koiv^  irenoXiTevfu-vuv^  etc. 
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Platsea  aad  Salamis.^  To  have  had  a  forei^  donunicm  obtraded 
apon  Greece,  is  an  overwhelming  calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this 
accomplished  without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens^ 
would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by  dishonor. 

Ck)nceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Demosthenes  to 
his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  funeral  oration  of  extinct 
Athenian  and  Grrecian  freedom.     Six  years  before,  the  orator 
had  been  appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual  pub- 
lic oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia.     That  speech 
is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched  upon   the   same  topics. 
Though  the  sphere  of  action,  of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of 
every  Greek  citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresisti- 
ble Macedonian  force ;  there  still  remained  the  sentiment  of  full 
political  freedom  and  dignity  enjoyed  during  the  past — the  ad- 
miration of  ancestors  who  had  once  defended  it  successftdly-— 
and  the  sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood  farwnrd 
to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully.    It  is  among  the  most 
memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history,  that  in  spite  of  the  victory 
of  Philip  at  Ghaeroneia — in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it — in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since  thrown  all  Per- 
sian force  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  king — the  Athen- 
ian people  could  never  be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  Demos- 
thenes, or  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.     How 
much  art  and  ability  was  employed,  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  by 
his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of  JEschines  is  enough  to 
teach  us.     And  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken 
of  schemes  which  end  in  misfortune  —  how  great  a  mental  relief 
is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuocessftd  leaders— 
it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise,  if,  in  one  of  the  many 
prosecutions  wherein  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the 
Dikasts  had  given  a  verdict  unfavorable  to  hiuL     That  he  al- 
ways came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honorably  acquitted,  is  a 


'  Demosthen.  De  Coronll,  p.  297.  aXV  oix  iariv,  ovk  iariv  biruf  ^fiop^ 
rere,  avdpec  'At^j/vatot,  rdv  iirep  rrjc  diravruv  ^Acvi^ep/of  Koi  acxnfpiaf 
KivSvvov  dpafievoi  —  oi)  fid  rot>c  Mapa^d)vc  npoKivdwevaavrof  rcjv  irpoyoptm 
Koi  Toi^c  ^  nXaraiaic  irapara^oftepovc  Koi  r«t)f  ^  ZaXafiivt 
fOft  etc.,  the  oath  so  often  dted  and  admired. 
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proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness  of  mind  in  the  Athenians 
It  is  a  proof  that  those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-heUenic  senti* 
ments,  which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orationsy 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into  the  minds  of 
his  hearers ;  and  that  amidst  the  many  general  allegations  of  cor« 
ruption  against  him,  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was 
no  one  well-ascertained  &ct  which  they  could  substantiate  before 
Uie  Dikastery. 

The  indictment  now  preferred  by  ^schines  against  Ktesiphon 
only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new  triumph.  When  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Dikasts  were  counted,  ^schines  did  not  obtain  so 
much  as  one  fifth.  He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary 
fine  of  1000  drachmae.  It  appears  that  he  quitted  Athens  im- 
mediately, without  paying  the  fine,  and  retired  into  Asia,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetor- 
ical school  at  Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time  when  that 
monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian  cities  compulsory  restor 
ation  of  all  their  exiles),  in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  return- 
ing to  Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alexander's 
death.^ 

We  cannot  suppose  that  ^schines  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine 
of  1000  drachmas,  or  to  find  friends  who  would  pay  it  for  him. 
It  was  not  therefore  legal  compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disap- 
pointment and  humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him 
leave  Athens.  We  must  remember  that  this  was  a  gratuitous 
challenge  sent  by  himself;  that  the  celebrity  of  the  two  rivalg 
had  brought  together  auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens,  but  from 
various  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,  —  delivered  with  all  his  per- 
fection of  voice  and  action,  and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by 
the  sublimity  of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  frill  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness  towards  his 
rival  —  must  have  been  inexpressibly  powerful  and  commanding. 
Probably  the  friends  of  ^schines  became  themselves  angry  with 
him  for  having  brought  the  indictment  forward.     For  the  effect 

'  See  the  yarious  lives  of  ^schines  —  in  Westermann,  Scriptores  Bio 
gnphici,  pp.  268,  269. 
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of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which 
he  indicted,  was  brought  forward  and  passed  in  the  public  as- 
sembly ;  and  that  Demosthenes  must  have  received  a  public  cor- 
onation.^ In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Atliens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so  emphatic  a  compli« 
ment.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  such  a  mortifica- 
tion was  insupportable  to  ^schines.  He  became  disgusted  with 
his  native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhetorical 
school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as  a  lesson  to  his  pupils, 
the  success^l  oration  of  his  rival,  De  Coron&.  Of  course  it  ex- 
cited a  burst  of  admiration.  ^'  What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it ! "  —  exclaimed  i^Rschines. 

From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious  onJkor  and  de* 
fendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another  trial  —  a  direct  aocusatiiMi 
brought  against  him,  from  which  he  did  not  escape  so  success- 
fuUy.  We  are  compelled  here  to  jump  over  &Ye  years  and  a 
half  (August  330  b.  c,  to  January  324  b.  c.,)  during  which  we 
have  no  information  about  Grecian  history;  the  interval  be- 
tween Alexander's  march  into  Baktria  and  his  return  to  Persis 
and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  during 
his  absence,  Alexander  put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  di- 
rected the  rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory  order  filled 
both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  detachments  of  unprovided 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  sou^t  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands 
and  on  the  LacedaBmonian  southern  coast^  at  Cape  Taenarus  in 
Laconia. 

It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  b.  c.,)  thai 
Harpalus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentap 
tious  prodigalities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  oonsidera- 


*  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  315.  aXXd.  vwl  TjjfLepov  kyCi  fiev  inrep  tov 
<rre<^vu^^at  doKifidCofiatf  rd  6k  fi^d'  driovv  adiKeiv  av^iioXoyi^fUU  —  adt 
fk  ovKOi^avTy  fuv  eivat  doxelv  iirapxei,  Kivdweiteig  Si  elre  del  oe  tn  tovt9 
woieivt  elr'  ^dij  venava^ai  fit^  /leraXaPovra  rb  irefiirrov  fUfioc  tuv  ip^fai¥, 
etc. 

Yet  JSschines  had  become  opulent,  according  to  Demosthenes,  p.  329 

Vol.  12  13 
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He  treasare  and  a  bod  j  of  5000  soldiers.^  Wbik  aatrap^  he  kad 
invited  into  Asia,  in  saccession,  two  Athenian  women  as  mis- 
tresses,  Pythiornkd  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  entertained  with  lavish  expense  and 
pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he  testified  his  sorrow  by  two 
costly  fbnereal  monuments  to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the 
other  in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Glykera  he 
is  said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  —  to  have  ordered 
that  men  should  prostrate  themselves  before  her,  and  address 
her  as  queen  —  and  to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his 
own  at  Bhossus,  a  ses^rt  on  the  confines  of  T-fililcia  and  Syriaif 
To  please  these  mistresses,  or  pertiaps  to  ensure  a  retreat  for 
himself  in  ease  of  need,  he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of 
wheat  for  distribution  amoi^  the  peoj^e,  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.* 
Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Charikles,  son-in-law  of  Phokion, 
the  task  of  ereeting  the  monument  in  Attica  to  the  honor  of 
PythionikS ;  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the  purpose.* 
The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out  of  this  expenditure  se- 
cured to  him  the  good  will  of  Charikles  —  a  man  very  different 
from  his  father-in-law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other 
Athenians  were  probably  conciliated  by  various  presents,  so  that 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  He  states  the  treasure  brought  oat  of  Asia  by  Har* 
fudns  as  5000  talents. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Theopompas  addressed 
to  Alexander  while  Harpalos  was  still  at  Tarsus,  aud  befoio  his  fliglit  to 
Athens  —  Theopomp.  Fragm.  277,  278,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  AthcnsBam,  xiii.  p. 
68&-595.  Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense  —  Kal  bpg,  (Harpalus) 
Imb  rov  Aaov  trpooKwovfievijv  (Glykera),  etc.  Kleitarchu'*  stated  these 
facts,  as  well  as  Theopompus  (Athenas.  ibid.). 

'  AthensBus,  xiii.  p.  596  —  the  extract  from  the  satirical  drama  called 
Agto,  represented  before  Alexander  at  Snsa,  in  the  Dionysiac  festiyal  or 
early  months  of  324  b.  c 

^  Plntarch,  Phokion,  22;  Pausanias,  i.  37,  4;  Dikaearchi  Fragment.  7S. 
ed.  Didot 

Plutarch's  narrative  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gare  this  money  to  Charikles  after  his  arrival  at  Athens.  We 
know  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the  monument  had  been  finished 
some  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch  treats  it  as  a  mean  stmc* 
tore,  unworthy  of  the  s«m  expended  on  it ;  but  both  Dikiearchas  and  Paa 
Moias  describe  if  as  stately  and  magnificent 
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when  Harpalus  found  it  oonvenient  to  quit  Aflia,  aboat  the  be* 
ginning  of  324  B.  C,  he  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on 
die  public  of  Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men.  He  sailed 
with  his  treasure  and  his  armament  straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in 
Attica,  from  whence  he  sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that 

city.* 

The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  i^pear  to  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed  Harpalus  as  a  friend 
and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a 
war  to  re-establish  Hellenic  freedom.  Such  is  the  color  of  the 
case,  as  presented  in  the  satiric  drama  called  Ag^n,  exhibited 
before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  festival  at  Susa,  in  February 
or  March  324  b.  c.  Such  news,  connecting  itself  in  Alexander's 
mind  with  the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other 
disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed  him  so  much, 
that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  determining  to 
cross  over  and  attack  Athens  in  person.'    But  he  was  presently 

'  Cnitiiis,  X.  2, 1. 

'  Caitiiu,  z.  2,  I.  "  Igitnr  triginta  navibus  Saniam  transmittant  *'  (Har- 
palas  and  his  company),  "undo  portam  urbis  petere  decrererunt  His 
oognitis,  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibnsqne  jnxta  infestos,  classem  parari  ja- 
bet,  Athenas  protinas  petitoms."  Compare  Jnstin,  xiiL  5,  7  ^  who  men- 
tions this  hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  bat^  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Agin  (given  in  Athencos,  xiii.  p.  596)  repre- 
sents the  reports  which  excited  this  anger  of  Alexander.  It  was  said  that 
Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery,  with  the  abundance  which  she  had  be- 
fore enjoyed  under  it, — lo  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  freedom,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  present  privations  and  future  ruin :  — 

A.  ire  /ikv  i4aaKov  (the  Athenians)  SovXov  kKrrf<r^ai  fiiinf, 
Uavdv  kdeimfow'  vvv  de,  rdv  x^^^pova  ftovov 

Koi  rdv  fiopa&ov  ia-d  ovai,  tcvpo^  d*  oi  uaka, 

B.  Kol  fju^  OKOVU  fivpiaSa^  rdv  'kpvdkov 
airroitri  tQv  ^Ay^voc  ovk  kXarrovac 
aiTov  irapavifjttffoi,  xai  woXirifv  ycyovevau 

A.  TXuKipac  6  oiro^  ohro^  fyf'  karlv  ff  Itnjc 
avTolaiv  bXi^pov  kovk  traipoc  afiPafiav. 

I  conceive  this  drama  Ag6n  to  have  been  represented  on  the  banks  of  ihM 
Ckoagpei  (not  the  Hydaspet — see  my  note  in  the  Chapter  immediately  pre 
ceding,  p.  240),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionysia  of  324  b  c.  It  is  interest 
faig  as  a  recQcd  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 
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ealmed  by  move  eiirrect  intelligenoe,  citifying  that  the  Atheni- 
ans  had  positiTely  lefbsed  to  espouse  the  caase  of  Harpalus.^ 

The  &ct  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  is  quite  indis- 
putable. But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  ^m  imper- 
fect eyidence,  that  this  step  was  not  taken  without  debate,  nor 
without  symptoms  of  a  contrary  disposition,  sufficient  to  explain 
the  rumors  first  sent  to  Alexander.  The  first  arriyal  of  Harpalus 
with  his  armament  at  Soninm,  indeed,  excited  alarm,  as  if  he 
were  coming  to  take  possession  of  Feiraeus ;  and  the  admiral 
Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precautions  for  defence  of  the 
harbor.^  But  Harpalus,  sending  away  his  armament  to  Krete 
or  to  Taenarus,  solicited  and  obtained  permissi<m  to  come  to 
Athens,  with  a  angle  ship  and  his  own  personal  attendants. 
What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he  brought  with  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  amounting,  we  are  told  to  upwards  of  700  talents, 
or  more  than  £160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was  already 
favorably  known  to  the  people  by  large  presents  of  com,  which 
bad  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  citizenship.  He  now  threw  him- 
self upon  their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection  against 
the  wrath  of  Alexander ;  and  while  entreating  from  the  Atheni* 
ans  an  interference  so  hazardous  to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit 
to  encourage  them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  dispo- 
saL  He  expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  an^  discontent  feh 
against  Alexander,  and  held  out  assurance  of  being  joined  by 
powerM  allies,  foreign  as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Ath- 


1  Nevertheless  the  impression,  that  Alexander  was  intending  to  besiege 
Athens,  mast  have  preyailed  in  the  army  for  several  months  longer,  during 
the  autumn  of  324  B.  c.  when  he  was  at  Ekbatana.  Ephippos  the  historian, 
m  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to  Alexander  at  Ekbatana,  mentioM 
the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named  Gorgns '—  Topyoc  6  dn^w^v^xt^  AXii- 
avSpov  'AfifUiWOi  vlov  are^pavol  xpvootc^  Tpiaxi^ifi  teal  orav  ^Ai^^vac 
woXiopKy,  ftvpicug  iravonXiaif  koX  raiq  Iffcuf  KaraneXrai^  kqI  naai  roii 
aXkoL^  ^eXeoLv  elf  rdv  iroXefiov  iKavoi^  (Ephippns  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p 
538  Fragment.  3.  ed.  Didot.}. 

'  Dienarchns  adv.  Philokl.  s.  1.  ^aoKuv  KuXwreiv  'ApndXov  ei(  rdv 
Heipala  KaraitXevoaty  arparijyd^  {h^^  ifiuv  M  rd  yeupca  Kai  r^v  Mat;w;^<«9 
KexctpoTovrifiivo^,  etc.  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton,  s.  4.  of  Trap*  'ApKoXou 
Aa^eiv  xphf^'''^  MX/iijaev,  bv  v(r&c^  iiKetv  KoraXipltofuviw  t^v  voi^s 
iiUiVt  etc. 
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ens  would  raise  the  standard  of  liberation.^  To  many  Athenian 
patriots,  more  ardent  than  long-sighted,  such  appeals  inspired  both 
sympathy  and  confidence.  Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course 
purchase  every  influential  partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in 
addition  to  men  like  Charikles,  who  were  already  in  his  interest 
His  cause  was  espoused  by  Hyperides,^  an  earnest  anti-Macedo- 
nian citizen,  and  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There 
fieems  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  first,  a  strong  feeling  was 
excited  in  favor  of  taking  part  with  the  exile ;  the  people  not 
being  daunted  even  by  the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander.^ 

Phokion,  whom  Harpalus  vainly  endeavored  to  corrupt,  re- 
sisted of  course  the  proposition  of  espousing  his  cause.  And  De- 
mosthenes also  resisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  very  out- 


'  See  the  new  and  interesting,  though  nnfortunatelj  scanty,  fragments  of 
the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  published  and  elucidated 
by  Mr.  Charchill  Babington  from  a  recently  discovered  Egyptian  papyms 
(Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  (p.  38  of  Mr.  Babington's  edition) 
we  may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in  the  text  were  actually  held  oat 
by  Harpalus  —  indeed  we  might  almost  have  presumed  it  without  positive 

evidence.    Hyperides  addresses  Demosthenes  —  ravrag  i)ir «f  r^  tfnf^la- 

fiOTiy  avXXapdv  rdv  'ApiraXov  xal  rot>f  /ihf  aXXovg  Anavrac  npeapeve<r&cu 
irenoitfKOC  c}^  ^AXi^avSpov^  oIk  ^xovtoc  &X?,ijv  ovde/iiav  airoarpoi^*  Tot)f 
de  papBdpovc y  ol  aiirol  av  ^kov  ^ipovreg  elg  ravrb  t^  dvvafitv^  ^;^^ovre{ 
rd  xPVP^f'^'^o.  kqX  TOt)f  GTpariQTac  5aov(  iKoarog  avruv  elxCi  rovrovg  avfi" 
navrag  ov  /iovov  k  e  KutXvKag  anoar^vai  in  eivov  ry  avXXi^si 
Tov  'kpnaXoVt  &X^  Kal 

From  the  language  thus  used  by  Hyperides  in  his  accusation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon  whose 
authority  he  must  have  spoken )  had  held  out  to  the  people  when  the  case 
was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  requiring 
very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In  some  of  the  other  fragments,  the  conjec- 
tural restorations  of  Mr.  Babington,  though  highly  probable  and  judicious, 
form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to  admit  of  our  citing  them  with 
confidence  as  testimony. 

•Pollux,  X.  159. 

^  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  531.  tcjv  yhp  ' k'&rivaiiiv  Qpfxrifievttv 
'ApTraX^  fioij-dnv,  xal  Kopvaaovruv  Inl  rbv  'AXffavdpov,  k^ai^vrfc  iveiftdvfi 
^iXo^evoCi  6  Tcjv  M  i)aXaa<Tif  Trpayfiaruv  ^AXe^avdpov  orpaTtfyog*  ^/rirXa* 
yevrog  6^  tov  dfjfiw  koI  aionuvrog  did  rdv  (po^ov^  6  Arffioa^evifg  —  Ti 
noirfoowfiv^  f^v»  npdg  rd  v^Xtov  Idovrti,  ol  fi^  6wafievot  trpbg  rbv  Xvxvo% 
dvTi0XevFiv  • 
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•et*  Notwiihstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  soprenuu^y 
lie  could  not  be  Uind  to  the  insanity  of  declaring  war  against  jAl- 
exander.  Indeed  those  who  studj  his  orations  throa^out^  will 
find  his  counsels  qnite  as  mnch  distinguished  for  prudence  as  for 
vigorous  patriotism.  His  prudence,  cm  this  occasion,  however, 
proved  injurious  to  his  political  position ;  for  while  it  incensed 
Hjperides  and  the  more  sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probablj 
did  not  gain  for  himself  anything  beyond  a  temporary  truce  horn 
his  old  macedonizing  opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant  as  Demostfae 
nes  and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the  impulse  which  the  partisans 
4^  Harpalus  had  created.  No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  &- 
vor.  Presently  however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the  oomii^ 
of  envoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in  Macedonia,  requiring 
that  he  should  be  surrendered.^  The  like  requisition  was  also 
addressed  by  the  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived 
with  a  small  squadron  firom  Asia.  These  demands  were  revised, 
at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less  than  of  Demosthenes.  Never- 
theless the  prospects  of  Macedonian  vengeance  were  now  brought 
in  such  fearfiil  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all  disposition  to 
support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  propitiating 
Alexander.  A  decree  was  passed  to  arrest  Harpalus,  and  to 
place  all  his  money  under  sequestration  in  the  acropolis,  un- 
til special  directions  could  be  received  from  Alexander;  to 
whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent,  carrying  with  them  the 
slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to 
solicit  a  lenient  sentence  at  his  hands.'  Now  it  was  Demosthenes 
who  moved  these  decrees  for  personal  arrest  and  for  sequestra- 
tion of  the  money ;  *  whereby  he  incurred  still  warmer  resents 


>  Plotarch,  Phokion,  c  21 ;  Platarch,  Demosthen.  25. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  lOS. 

'  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  B.  69.    id,v  roi^  vaiSac  Karanift^fft^  (Ak 
der)  vpdc  iifioQ  roi)^  vvv  elg  kavrbv  AvoKeKO/ua/ievov^,  koI  rmyruv  a^toi  r^ 
iikif&eiav  tnt^etr&ai,,  etc. 

^  See  the  fragment  cited  in  a  preceding  note  from  the  oration  of  Hypfirt- 
des  against  Demosthenes.  That  it  was  Demosthenes  who  mored  the  decree 
Car  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis,  we  learn  also  from  one  of  hit 
other  accusers  —  the  citizen  who  delivered  the  speech  composed  by  Deinar- 
ehw  (ady.   Demosthen    sect  68,   71,  89) — iypafev   aitrdf,  iv  rti. 
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ment  from  Hyperides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisaiis,  who  de« 
nonnoed  him  as  a  subservient  ereatore  of  ihe  all-powerftil  mcm- 
arch.  Harpalus  was  confined,  bat  presently  made  his  escape ; 
probably  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and 
every  one  else ;  for  even  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odinm  and  dishonor  of  surrendering 
him,  even  under  constraint,  to  a  certain  death.  He  fled  to  Elrete, 
where  he  was  soon  after  slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  sequestration 
were  passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a  citizen  near  him  to  ask 
Harpalus  publicly  in  the  assembly,  what  was  the  amount  of  his 
money,  which  the  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound.^  Harpa- 
his  answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  proclaimed  this  sum 
to  the  people,  on  the  authority  of  Harpalus,  dwelling  with  some 
emphasis  upon  its  magnitude.  But  when  the  money  came  to  be 
counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  in  real- 
ity no  more  than  350  talents.  Now  it  is  said  that  Demosthenes 
did  not  at  once  communicate  to  the  people  this  prodi^ous  defi- 
ciency in  the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement  of 
Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by  himself.  The  im- 
pression prevailed,  for  how  long  a  time  we  do  not  know,  that  720 
Harpalian  talents  had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  surprise  and  out* 


^ri(i(fi  Aijfioa^ ivffCi  ^  dri'kovoTt diKoiov  rot)  wpayfiaToc  ^vroc, ^Xarreiv 
AXe^avdp^  rd  elg  lifv  'Arrxic^v  a^iKOfieva  fierd,  *KpnaXov  xpVf^afd* 

Deinarchns  (ad 7.  Demosth.  s.  97-106)  accnses  Demosthenes  of  base 
flattery  to  Alexander.  Hjperides  also  makes  the  same  chaige  —  see  the 
Fragments  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  1 1.  p.  12;  sect.  3.  Fr.  5. 
p.  34. 

1  Paosan.  ii.  33,  4 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  108. 

^  This  material  fact,  of  the  question  pabliclj  pat  to  Harpalas  in  the  as- 
sembly by  some  one  at  the  request  of  Demosihenes,  appears  in  the  Fra^p- 
ments  of  Hyperides,  p.  5,  7,  9,  ed.  Babington  —  Ka&rifisvo^  Kara  itirb  rj| 

Kararofi^,  kKeXevae rbv  x^P^'^v  IpuT^aai  rbv  'ApiraXov   bvoaa  el^ 

rd  xpVl^^^o,  rd  avoia^ijaofieva  elc  t^  iKp&rroXiv  6  6i  direKpiparo  bri 
ifrraKoffta,  etc. 

The  term  Kararofi^  (see  Mr.  Babing^n's  note)  "  designates  a  broad  pas 
Mge  occurring  at  intervals  between  the  concentrically  arranged  benches  oi 
•eats  in  a  theatre,  and  fanning  parallel  with  them.^ 
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tej  were  excited.^  It  was  assumed  that  the  missing  half  of  the 
Bom  set  fi>rth  must  have  been  employed  in  oomiption  ;  and  sus- 
picions prevailed  against  ahnost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  both  included. 

In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that  the  Senate  of 
Areopagus  should  investigate  the  matter  and  report  who  were 
the  presumed  delinquents'  fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery; 
he  declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  the  real 
delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  to  be  capitally 
punished.  The  Areopagites  delayed  their  report  for  six  months, 
fliongh  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  caUed  for  it  with  some  im- 
patience. Search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  orators, 
excepting  only  one  who  was  recently  married.3  At  length  the 
report  appeared,  enumerating  several  names  of  citizens  chargea- 
ble with  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  and  specifying  how 
nmch  had  been  taken  by  each.  Among  these  names  were  Demos- 
thenes himself,  chai^d  with  20  talents — Demades  charged  with 
€000  golden  staters — and  other  citizens,  with,  different  sums 
attached  to  their  names.^  Upon  this  report,  ten*  public  accusers 
were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  indictment  against  the  persons 
specified,  before  the  Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was 
Hyperides,  whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areo* 

•  Rntarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846.  In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  given  by 
Fhotias  (Cod.  265,  p.  494)  it  is  stated  that  only  308  talente  were  found. 

'  That  this  motion  was  made  by  Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point  strongly 
pressed  by  his  accaser  Deinarchos  —  ady.  Demosth.  s.  5.  62,  84,  etc. :  com- 
pare also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchos,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  tries  to  pat  the  case  as  if  Demosthenes 
had  proposed  to  recognize  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagns  as  final  and 
peremptory,  and  stood  therefore  condemned  apon  the  authority  invoked 
by  himself.  Bat  this  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  trial 
was  instituted  afterwards ;  besides  that,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  judicial  prac- 
tice of  Athens. 

•  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  We  learn  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s 
46)  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was  not  delivered  until  after  an  intes 
val  of  six  months.  About  their  delay  and  the  impatience  of  Demosthenes 
see  Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-^3,  ed.  Babington. 

*  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92.  See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides  in  Mr 
Babington,  p.  IS. 

*  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton,  s.  6.  Stratokles  was  one  of  the  aceus 
•rs. 

VOL.  XII.  26 
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pagitic  report  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial,  first  ckf  all  Ae 
persons  accused,  before  a  numerous  Dikasterj  of  1500  thim^m^ 
who  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him  gnil^, 
and  condenmed  him  to  pay  ^ftj  talents  to  the  state.  Not  being 
able  to  discharge  this  large  fine,  he  was  put  in  prison  -,  but  after 
some  days  he  found  means  to  escape,  and  fied  to  Troezen  in  Pek>- 
ponnesus,  where  he  passed  some  mcmths  as  a  dispirited  and  sor^ 
rowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander.^  What  was  done 
with  the  other  citizens  included  in  the  Areopagitic  report,  we  do 
not  know.  It  appears  that  Demades  '  —  who  was  among  those 
comprised,  and  who  is  especially  attacked,  al<«ig  with  Demos- 
thenes, by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did  not  appear  to 
take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must  have  been  driven  into  exile ; 
yet  if  so,  he  must  have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and  Aiis- 
togeiton  were  also  brought  to  trial  as  being  included  by  the 
Areopagus  in  the  list  of  delinquents ;  but  how  their  trial  eodedf 
does  not  appear.^ 

This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Demosthenes — un- 
questionably the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  dtizes^ 
in  Athenian  antiquity,  —  is  the  most  painftil  result  of  the  de- 
bates respecting  the  exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself 
denied  the  charge ;  but  unfortunately  we  possess  neither  his 
defence,  nor  the  facts  alleged  in  evidence  against  him ;  so  that 
our  means  of  forming  a  positive  conclusion  are  imperfect.  At 
the  same  time,  judging  from  the   circumstances  as  fiur  as  wa 


1  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108,  109. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  ^  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

^  See  the  two  orations  composed  by  Deinarchus,  against  Philokles  and 
Aristogeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (p.  1470,  1483, 
1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone  had  been  condemned  by  the  Dy- 
kastery,  because  his  trial  had  come  on  first  —  that  Aristogeiton  and  all  ths 
others  tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge  against  all  was  the  same, 
and  the  evidence  against  all  was  the  same  also  —  viz.  nothing  more  than 
the  simple  report  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with  those  who  hold  these 
epistles  to  be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe,  on  such  authority  alone, 
that  all  the  other  persons  tried  vend  acquitted — a  fact  highly  improbable 
in  itself. 
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know  them  —  there  are  seyeral  which  go  to  show  his  innocence, 
and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him  guilty.    If  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe  that  he  received  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know 
for  what  service  the  payment  was  made.    Did  Demosthenes  take 
part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the  Athenians  to  espouse  his 
cause  ?     Did  he  even  keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  advising 
them  to  reject  the  proposi^iions  ?     Quite  the  reverse.     Demos- 
thenes was  from  the  beginning  a  declared  opponent  of  Harpa- 
las,  and  of  all  measures  for    supporting  his  cause.     Plutarch 
indeed  tells  an  anecdote  —  that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing 
Harpalus,  but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of 
a  golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  treasures.     Harpalus,  per- 
ceiving his  admiration,  sent  to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the 
golden  cup,  together  with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes 
accepted.     A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of  Harpalus 
was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly,  the  orator  appeared 
with  his  throat  enveloped  in  woollen  wrappers,  and  affected  to 
have  lost  his  voice  ;  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this  simu- 
lated inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had  been  given, 
expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by  sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by 
indignant  murmuring.^     So  stands   the  anecdote   in  Plutarch. 
But  we  have  proof  that  it  is  untrue.     Demosthenes  may  indeed 
have  been  disabled  by  sore  throat  from  speaking  at  some  par- 
ticular assembly ;  so  far  the  story  may  be  accurate  ;  but  that  he 
desisted  from  opposing  Ha:rpalus  (the  real  point  of  the  allegation 
against  him)  is  certainly  not  true ;  for  we  know  from  his  accu- 
sers Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it  was  he  who  made  the 
final  motion  for  imprisoning  Harpalus  and  sequestrating  the 
Harpalian  treasure  in  trust  for  Alexander.     In  fact,  Hyperidea 
himself  denounces  Demosthenes,  as  having  from  subservience  to 
Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Harpalus  and  his  prospects.^ 
Such  direct  and  continued  opposition  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 


'  Plutarch,  Demosth   25 :  compare  also  Platarch,  Yit.  X.  Oratt  p.  846 ; 
and  Photias,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265,  p.  494. 

'  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperides  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  pp.  37,  38  (a 
fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding  note),  insisting  upon  the  prodigious 
mischief  which  DemosilMaes  had  done  by  his  decree  for  arresting  (ova 
A9^<c)  Harpalus 
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Demosthenes  was  neither  paid  nor  bought  bj  Harpalus.  The 
only  serrice  which  he  rendered  to  the  exile  was,  by  refusing  to 
deliver  him  to  Antipater,  and  bj  not  preventing  his  esci^M  from 
imprisonment.  Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  concurred; 
and  probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all  parties,  were  desirous  of 
fevoring  the  escape  of  an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odioaa 
to  hand  over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.  Insofar  as  it  was 
a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of  Harpalus,  the  crime 
was  committed  as  much  by  Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes ;  and 
indeed  more,  seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exer- 
cising the  most  important  administrative  duties  —  while  Demos- 
thenes was  <Hily  an  orator  and  mover  in  the  assemUy.  Moir^ 
over,  Harpalus  had  no  means  of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever 
they  were,  to  whom  he  owed  his  escape  ;  for  the  same  motioa 
which  decreed  his  arrest,  decreed  also  the  sequestration  of  his 
money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his  own  oontroL^ 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  by  hb  two 
accusers,  —  that  he  received  money  from  Harpalus, — is  ona 
which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  tend  to  refiite.  But  this  is  nol 
quite  the  whole  case.  Had  Demosthenes  the  means  of  embea- 
jEling  the  money,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Hai^ 
palus  ?  To  this  question  also  we  may  reply  in  the  negative,  so 
far  as  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  judge.  Demosthenes  had 
moved,  and  the  people  had  voted,  tiiat  these  treasures  should  be 


1  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  apad  Photiam  CCod.  265),  the  service 
alleged  to  have  been  rendered  by  him  to  Harpalns,  and  for  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  received  1000  Daries,  is  put  as  I  have  stated  it  ia  the 
text  —  Demosthenes  first  spoke  pablicly  against  receiving  Harpalus,  bat 
presently  Aapeucot)c  ;t<^<ovr  (c^  r  ^  a  (t  £)  Xe^i^  irpdc  rot)f  vnep  aitrov  yU/oprof 
furerd^aTo  (then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby  this  alleged  change  of 
lentiment  was  manifested,  which  particular  acts  are  described  as  follows)  — 
Koi  iiovhifiivuv  riiv  ^k^ijvaiuv  'AvTiirdrpift  irpodovvat.  Tdv  av^puirov  avTciwev, 
rd  re  *ApirdXeia  xPVf*^'^^  ^k  dtcpomkiv  iypa^ev  dnoT&etr&ait  fiijde  r^  d^^ 
Tdv  dpi^(ibv  abrCnf  diroaiJiiiijvdfAevog. 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus  —  and 
then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's  requisition 
—  is  here  represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  requiring  the  hypothesis  of  a 
bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change  at  all.  The  two  pn^ 
oeedings  are  perfectly  consisteat  with  each  otiier,  and  both  3f  thett  ^ivtenim 
ble 
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lodged  in  tarast  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis ;  a  place  where 
all  the  Athenian  public  money  was  habitually  kept  —  in  tie  back 
chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these 
new  treasures  would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of 
the  Athenian  exchequer ;  and  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the  public  money.  Wliat 
more  could  Fhokion  himself  have  done  to  preserve  the  Uarpa- 
lian  ftmd  intact,  than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking  the  money  from 
Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is  no  proof,  —  and  in  my 
judgment,  no  probability,  —  that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  con- 
cerned it  Even  to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above 
£80,000 — not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub- 
divided in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters,  darics,  tetra- 
drachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic,  but  Asiatic — must  have 
been  a  tedious  duty  requiring  to  be  performed  by  competent 
reckoners,  and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The  offi- 
eers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone  through  thii 
labor,  providing  the  slaves  or  mules  requisite  for  carrying  so 
heavy  a  burthen  up  to  the  acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evi 
dence  from  the  remaining  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  trans- 
fering  and  verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens,  were  per 
formed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy.  liCast  of  all  would 
Buch  accuracy  be  found  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpap 
Ban  treasure,  where  the  very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great 
fear  of  Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  questioned 
in  the  assembly  —  What  was  the  sum  to  be  carried  up  into  the 
acropolis,  —  answered  by  stating  the  amount  which  he  had 
originaUy  brought  and  not  that  which  he  had  remaining  —  De- 
mosthenes  might  surely  repeat  that  statement  inmiediately  after 
bim,  without  being  understood  thereby  to  bind  himself  down  as 
guarantee  for  its  accuracy.  An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides, 
might  indeed  turn  a  point  in  his  speech  > — ^'  You  told  the  assem- 


'  Fragm.  Hyperides,  p.  7,  ed.  Babington  —  ^  r^  ^fUff  hrrtuOeta  ^fioat 
A»ai  raXavra,  vvv  rd  ^fiiaij  ava^kpti^; 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments,  we  find  Hyperides  reproaching  Demos 
Ihenes  for  not  baring  kept  effective  custody  over  the  person  of  Harpalas ; 
for  not  having  proposed  any  decree  providing  a  special  cnstodjr ;  for  not 

26* 
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blj  that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  ^foti  produce  no  more 
than  half"  —  but  the  imputation  wrapped  up  in  these  words 
against  the  probitj  of  Demosthenes,  is  utterly  groundless. 
Lastly,  when  the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report 
thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury.  Demos- 
thenes could  only  learn  it  from  them  ;  and  it  might  certainly  be 
proper  in  him,  though  in  no  sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform 
himself  on  the  point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 
give  publicity  to  a  false  statement  The  true  statement  was 
given ;  but  we  neither  know  by  whom,  nor  how  soon.^ 

Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we  find  them  all 
tending  to  refute  the  charge  against  Demosthenes.  This  conclu- 
sion will  certainly  be  strengthened  by  reading  the  accusatory 
speech  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  mere  virulent  invec- 
tive, barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  matter,  and  running  over  all 
the  life  of  Demosthenes  for  the  preceding  twenty  years.  That 
the  speech  of  Hyperides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character, 
the  remaining  fragments  indicate.  Even  the  report  made  by  the 
Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of  facts  —  no  justificatory  mat^ 
ter  —  nothing  except  a  specificaticm  of  names  with  the  sums  for 


having  made  known  beforehand,  or  prosecuted  afterwards,  the  negligenob 
of  the  ordinary  jailers.  This  is  to  make  Demosthenes  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  ail  the  administrative  duties  of  the  city ;  for  the  good  coa- 
inct  of  the  treasurers  and  the  jailers. 

We  most  recollect  that  Hyperides  had  been  the  loudest  advocate  of  Har> 
pains,  and  had  done  all  he  coald  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander.  One  of  the  charges  (already  cited 
from  his  speech)  against  Demosthenes,  is,  that  Demosthenes  prevented  this 
from  being  accomplished.  Tet  here  is  another  charge  from  the  same 
speaker,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep  Harpalos  under  effec- 
tive custody  for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  executioner  I 

The  line  of  accusation  taken  by  Hyperides  is  full  of  shameful  incon- 
sistencies. 

1  In  the  Life  Of  Demosthenes  (Plutarch,  Yit.  X  Oratt.  p.  846),  the  chaiige 
of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact,  that  he  did 
Dot  make  this  communication  to  the  people  —  koI  did,  tovto  firjTe  rhv  6pi^ 
i«dv  Tctv  avoKOftitr&evTijv  fiefitfvvKC^  ft^re  ruv  ^Aaffoovruv  d/neXeiav,  etc 
The  biography  apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it  as  if  Demosthenes  did  not 
eommnnicate  the  amount,  ai  the  time  when  he  proposed  the  decree  of  seqaes* 
tration.  This  last  statement  we  are  enabled  to  contradict*  from  the  testr 
moiiT  of  Hyperides. 


»* 
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each  of  them  is  chargeable.'  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  ex-parte,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  —  that  is,  made  without 
hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  defence,  miless  the  j  happened 
to  be  themselves  Areopagites.  Yet  this  report  is  held  forth  both 
by  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  conclusive  proof 
which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject  When  Demosthenes  de- 
manded, as  every  defendant  naturally  would,  that  the  charge 
against  him  should  be  proved  by  some  positive  evidence.  Hype- 
rides  sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil  and 
special  pleading.^ 

One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed.  Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  against  Demosthenes, 
Alexander  died.  Presently  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks 
rose  against  Antipater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war. 
Demosthenes  was  then  recalled ;  received  from  his  countrymen 
an  enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any 
returning  exile  since  the  days  of  Alkibiades ;  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  management  of  the  war  ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous 
termination,  along  with  his  accuser  H3rperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demosthenes,  coun 
tenances  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  suggested  by  the 

'  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babington.  rdf  ydp  ano^dafi^  iraacu;  nOf 
imep  TQv  xP^f^o^^^^  'ApiraXov,  xaaof  bftoiuc  ^  fiovX^  itfiroitfrai^  icai  rdf 
abrdf  Kara  vdvTijv  Koi  o  i  6  €  fi  i  ^  irpoay  iy  pa(p  f  ^  6i  6ti  iKaarow 
iLvot^aivet'  akV  ini  KopaXa  lov  ypdilfaaa,  oiroaov  iKaaro^  elXri^ 
Xfnjoiov,  TovT^  oiv  hipeiXeTij,,, 

•  Hyperid.  Frag,  p  20,  ed.  Babingt.  ^d  (T  drt  fuv  k'ka^f^  rb  ;fpwT/ov, 
iaavbv  olpiai  rlvai  orifitiov  roi^  diKaaraU^  rd  t^v  fiovX^v  oov 
marayvuvat  (see  Deioarcfaas  adv.  Demosth.  s.  46,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  Kai  av  Ko^avrei^  r  ^  v  /?ot;X^v,  irpo- 
icXrfaeic  irport^eic,  Kal  i  p  u  rcjv  kv  rai^trpoKX^afGiv^irodev 
i'ka^  e^  rd  XP^  ^tov^  Kai  tic  ^  v  aol  6  r?oi)c,  k  a  I  irCt^;  rr'^Ev- 

raiov  &  lauc  ^pwr^ff^^C,  «<*?  f^i  fXPVf^^  ^V  XP'**^'-¥i  t>>OTrep 
T  p  a^  e  ^iT  I  xdv  Xby  ov  ir  a  pd  r^j*  fi  ovX^  ^  a  ir  a  i  ruv. 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  —  and  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  the  accuser.  Com- 
pare Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7. 

The  biographer  apud  Photiom  states  that  Hyperides  and  fonr  other  or> 
ators  procured  {KareoKevaaav)  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes  by  tbf 
Areopagus. 
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other  circiimstanoes  of  the  case  —  that  the  verdict  against  him 
was  not  judicial,  but  political ;  growing  out  of  the  embarrassing 
necessities  of  the  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalos,  to  whom  a  declaration 
of  active  support  from  the  Athenians  was  matter  of  life  and 
death,  distributed  various  bribes  to  all  consenting  recipients,  who 
could  promote  his  views,  —  and  probably  even  to  some  who  sim 
ply  refrained  from  opposing  them  ;  to  all,  in  short,  except  pro< 
nounced  opponents.  K  we  were  to  judge  from  probabilities  alone, 
we  should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters, would  also  be  among  the  largest  recipients.^  Here  was 
abundant  bribery  —  notorious  in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  un- 
traceable in  the  detail  —  all  consummated  during  the  flush  of 
promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the  Harpalian 
case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment  turned — when  fear  of  Mace« 
donian  force  became  the  overwhelming  sentiment — when  Har« 
palus  and  his  treasures  were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexander 
-»  all  these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already  compro 
mised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  probably,  in  order  to  di* 
vert  suspicion,  were  among  the  loudest  in  demanding  investiga- 
tion and  punishment  against  delinquents.  Moreover,  the  city 
was  responsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no  more  than 
850  were  forthcoming.^  It  was  indispensable  that  some  definite 
individuals  should  be  pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in 
order  to  put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating  through 
the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  displeasure  of  Alexander 
about  the  pecuniary  deficiency.  But  how  to  find  out  who  were 
the  guilty  ?  There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  num« 
her  of  persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter  beyond  the 
reach  of  private  accusations  ;  perhaps  the  course  recommended 
by  Demosthenes  himself  was  the  best,  to  consign  this  prelimi- 
nary investigation  to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites  made  their  report. 


'The  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plutarch,  Yit  X.  Orat.  p.  48)  tells  u 
(hat  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himself  anbribed  i  the  comic  writer 
Timokles  names  Hyperides  along  with  Demosthenes  and  others  a»  Mcipi 
ents  (ap.  Athenss.  viiL  p.  342). 

*  See  this  point  urged  by  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,  70. 
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Now  it  is  impoesible  to  suppose  that  ail  this  time  .could  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  fisusts  —  and  if  it  had  been,  the  report 
when  published  would  have  contained  some  trace  of  these  &ttBf 
instead  of  embodying  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums.  The  proiH 
ability  is,  that  their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party* 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts  ;  that  dissentient  parties 
were  long  in  coming  to  an  agreement  whom  they  should  sacrifice ; 
and  that  when  they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  jii« 
didal  sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a  victim  highly  a^ 
ceptable  to  Alexander,  and  embodying  Demades  also,  by  way  of 
compromise,  in  the  same  list  of  delinquents  —  two  opposite  poli- 
ticians, both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have  already  observed 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  that  time  unpopular  with  both  the 
reigning  parties :  with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  dale, 
ind  not  without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Macedonians,  b^ 
cause  he  had  stood  prominent  in  opposing  Harpalus.  His  ac- 
cusers count  upon  the  hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  latter, 
as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander.  The  Dikasts  doubtless  indaded 
men  of  both  parties ;  and  as  a  collective  body,  they  might  proiH 
ably  feel,  that  to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was 
the  only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete  with  danger  and 
discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpalian  transadioiii. 
It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent  of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than 
Phokion  ;  but  to  the  Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  nowBj 
creditable  ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of  Athens  as 
under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without,  worked  upon  by  party* 
intrigues  within.' 

During  the  half-year  and  more  which  elapsed  between  the  a^ 
rival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  and  the  trial  of  Demosthenes,  one 
event  at  least  of  considerable  moment  occurred  in  Greece.   Alez- 

1  We  read  in  Pansanias  (ii.  33, 4)  that  the  Macedonian  admiral  Philozo- 
008,  haring  afterwarda  seised  one  of  the  slaves  of  Harpalus,  learnt  from 
him  the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  his  master  had  corrupted  j  and 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  among  them.  As  far  as  this  statement  goes,  ll 
senres  ro  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  cannot  assign  so  much  importaaot 
to  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do  His  narratiTe  of  the  Harpalian 
actions  is  able  and  discriminating  (Hist.  toI.  rii.  ch.  56.  p.  170  asgf*). 
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ander  sent  Nicanor  to  the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in  this  year, 
with  a  formal  letter  or  rescript,  directing  every  Grecian  city  to 
recall  all  its  citizens  that  were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  un- 
der the  taint  of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the  prize  for  loud* 
ness  of  voice,  was  bsard  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000 
exiles,  who  had  mustered  there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step 
was  intended.  It  ran  thus :  ^  King  Alexander  to  the  exiles  out 
of  the  Grecian  cities — We  have  not  been  authors  of  your  banish- 
ment, but  we  will  be  authors  of  your  restoration  to  your  native 
cities.  We  have  written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter,  direct- 
ing him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall  you  of  their 
own  accord."  * 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring  out  their  com- 
plaints and  accusations  before  Alexander,  and  had  found  him  a 
wUling  auditor.  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this 
rescript  had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that  Antipater  had 
orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify  the  confederacies  of  the 
Achaean  and  Arcadian  cities  ;  ^  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall 
of  the  exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties." 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mistrust  of  the  tone 
of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  and  intended  to  fill 
each  city  with  devoted  partisans  of  Alexander  —  we  cannot 
doubt.  It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  exercise 
of  sovereignty  — setting  aside  the  conditions  under  which  he  had 
been  named  leader  of  Greece  —  disdaining  even  to  inquire  into 
particular  cases,  and  to  attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and 
unjust  sentences  —  overruling  in  the  mass  the  political  and  ju- 
dicial authorities  in  every  city.  It  proclaimed  with  bitter  empha- 
sis the  servitude  of  the  hellenic  world.  Exiles  restored  under 
the  coercive  order  of  Alexander,  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia 
for  support,  to  despise  their  own  home  authorities,  and  to  fill  their 
respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord.  Most  of  the  cities,  not 
daring  to  resist,  appear  to  have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience; 
but  both  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to 


1  Diodor.  xix.  8. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  86,  ed.  Babington. 

*  Cartios,  z.  2,  6. 
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ezeente  the  orderJ  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  disgust  raised  by 
the  rescript  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes  is  severely  reproached 
by  Deinarchus,  because,  as  chief  of  the  Athenian  Thedry  or  sar 
cred  legation  to  the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly 
consorting  and  in  £uniliar  converse  with  Nikanor.3 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.  c.  several  Grecian 
cities  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander 
against  the  measure ;  we  may  presume  that  the  Athenians  were 
among  them ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance 
produced  any  effect.'  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
discontent  in  Greece  during  this  winter  and  spring  (323  b.  c). 
The  disbanded  soldiers  out  of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at 
Taenarus  ;  where  Leosthenes,  an  enei^tic  Athenian  of  anti- 
Maoedonian  sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of  them,  and  even 
attracted  firesh  mercenary  soldiers  from  Asia,  under  concert  with 
various  confederates  at  Athens,  and  with  the  ^tolians.^  Of  the 
money,  said  to  be  5000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out  of  Asia, 
the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by  Harpalus  to  Athens,  but 
apparently  left  with  his  officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tro<^ 
who  had  accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affiurs,  when  Alexander  died 
at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.  c.  This  astounding  news,  for  which 
no  one  could  have  been  prepared,  must  have  become  diffused 
throughout  Greece  during  the  month  of  July.  It  opened  the 
most  favorable  prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom  and  sufferers 


'  Cortias.  x.  2,6.  The  statement  of  Diodonu  (xviii.  8)  —  that  th« 
rescript  was  popalar  and  acceptable  to  all  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians 
and  ^tolians  —  cannot  be  credited.  It  was  popalar,  doubtless,  with  thi 
exiles  themselves,  and  their  immediate  friends. 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  81 ;  compare  Hjperid.  Fragm.  p.  36,  ed 
Babington.  ^  Diodor.  xvii.  113. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  Ill :  compare  xviii.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  25,  5;  viii.  59,  2) 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  bronght  over  50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from  Asis 
into  Peloponnesus,  daring  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  against  Alexan 
der's  wilL  The  namber  here  given  seems  incredible ;  bat  it  is  probabk 
enough  that  he  induced  some  to  come  across. — Justin  (xiii.  5)  mentiou 
that  aimed  resistance  was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians  against 
Alexander  himself  during  the  latter  months  of  his  life,  in  reference  to  tbt 
mandate  enjoining  recall  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to  overstaie  the  magiii* 
tnde  of  their  doings,  before  the  death  of  Alexander. 
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by  Macedonian  dominion.  The  imperial  military  fotce  retem- 
bled  the  gigantic  Polyphemus  after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by 
Odysseus :  ^  Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir,  nor  did  any 
one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be  kept  together  in  effec- 
tive unity  by  other  hands.  Antipater  in  Macedonia  was  threat- 
ened with  the  defection  of  various  subject  neighbors.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indisputably  certified, 
than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  in  Athens  vehemently  instiga- 
ted the  people  to  declare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenie 
freedom,  and  to  organize  a  confederacy  throughout  Greece  for 
that  object.  Demosthenes  was  then  in  exile ;  but  Leosthenes, 
Hyperides  and  other  orators  of  the  same  party,  found  themselves 
able  to  kindle  in  their  countrymen  a  strenuous  feeling  and  deter- 
mination, in  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  Phokion 
and  his  partisans.^  The  rich  men  for  the  most  part  took  the  side 
of  Phokion,  but  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  ani- 
mating recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of  recon- 
quering Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed,  publicly  pro- 
claiming their  resolution  to  that  effect.  It  was  decreed  that  200 
quadriremes,  and  40  triremes  should  be  equipped;  that  all 
Athenians  under  40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisi- 
tion ;  and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various  Gre- 
cian cities,  earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in  the  work  of  self- 
emancipation.^    Phokion,  though  a  pronounced  opponent  of  such 

*  A  striking  comparison  made  by  the  orator  I>eniade8  (Platarch, 
Apophthegm,  p.  181). 

'  See  Frontinns,  Stratagem,  ii.  II,  4. 

'  Platarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fragments  of  Dexippos,  there  appear 
short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly  composed  by  that  author  in  his 
history  of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he  ascribes  to  Hyperides  insti- 
gating the  war,  the  other  to  Phokion,  against  it  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grac.  vol 
iii.  p.  668). 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the  Harpa- 
Ban  treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leosthenes.  He  seems  to  fancy  that  Harpaliis 
had  brought  to  Athens  all  the  5000  talents  which  he  had  carried  away  from 
Asia ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700  or  720  talents  were  declared 
by  Harpalus  in  the  Athenian  assembly  —  and  of  these  only  half  were  really 
forthcoming.  Moreover,  Diodorus  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  when  he 
says  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thimbron,  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krete, 
got  possession  of  the  Harpalian  treasures  and  mercenaries,  ard  carried 
«hem  over  U^  Kyr6n6  in  Africa. 
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Wftihke  projects,  still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently, 
continued  in  his  ftinctions  as  one  of  the  generals.^  But  Pjtheas, 
Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  fled  to  Andpater,  whom 
they  strenuously  assisted  in  trjring  to  check  the  intended  move- 
ment throughout  Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  hj  some  money  and  arms  from  Athens,  put 
hunself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  assembled  at  Tsenarus, 
and  passed  across  the  Gulf  into  ^tolia.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
the  ^tolians  and  Akamanians,  who  eagerly  entered  into  the 
league  with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Greece. 
Pn)ceeding  onward  towards  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met 
With  favor  and  encouragement  almost  everywhere.  The  cause 
of  Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Fhokians,  Lokrians, 
Dorians,  ^nianes,  Athamantes,  and  Dolopes;  by  most  of  the 
Malians,  CBtaeans,  Thessalians,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis ;  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians.  Pro- 
mises were  also  held  out  of  cooperation  from  various  Blyrian  and 
Tfaradan  tribes*  In  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians,  Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Eleians,  and  Messenians,  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  league,  as  well  as  the  Karystians  in  Euboea.' 
These  adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyperides  and  other 
Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several  cities ;  while  Pytheas 
and  other  envoys  were  going  round  in  like  matter  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Antipater.  The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly  ar- 
gued by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies.  In 
these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts  moreover  were  powerfiilly  se 
conded  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an 
exile  in  Peloponnesus. 

To  Demosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  new  pros- 
pect of  organizing  an  anti-Macedonian  confederacy  with  some 
tolerable  chance  of  success,  came  more  welcome  than  to  any  one 
dlse.     He  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining  and  assist- 


'  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that  the  anecdote  (if  trae)  must  bt 
referred  — The  Athenians  were  eager  to  invade  Boeotia  anseasonably; 
Phokion,  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them  back,  by  calling  ont  the 
citizens  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  service,  and  offering  to  march 
bimself  at  their  head  (Platarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Praecept.  p.  818). 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  1 1  j  Pausanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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ing  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  felt  the  full  Talae  of  his  energelii 
eloquence,  in  the  yarious  Peloponnesian  towns.  So  efiectiTB 
was  the  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  ooontiy,  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable  him  to  return,  but 
sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to  PeirsBus.  Great  was  the  joj  and 
enthusiasm  on  his  arrival.  The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the 
entire  body  of  citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbor  to  welcome  his 
landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city.  Full  of  impassioned  emo* 
tion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  having  been  al* 
lowed  to  see  such  a  day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  ev^ 
than  that  which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  on  returning 
firom  exile ;  since  it  had  been  granted  spontaneously,  and  not  ex- 
torted by  force.  His  fine  could  not  be  remitted,  consistently 
with  Athenian  custom ;  but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to 
him  fifty  talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice  lo 
Zeus  Soter ;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was  held  eqaivakat 
to  a  liquidation  of  the  fine.^ 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or  details  of  the 
war,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  Vigorous  operations  were 
now  carried  on,  under  the  military  command  of  Leosthenea 
The  confederacy  against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assemblage 
of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which  had  resisted  Xerxes  in  480  B. 
c.  Nevertheless,  the  name  of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
It  was  a  melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  this 
her  last  struggle  for  emancipation,  that  the  force  of  Sparta  had 
been  altogether  crushed  in  the  gallant  but  ill-concerted  efibrt  of 
Agis  against  Antipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  re- 
covered. The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  interest,  in  the 
interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.  Flataea,  Orchomenus,  and  the 
other  ancient  enemies  of  Thebes,  having  received  from  Alexan- 
der the  domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well 
aware  that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  oontin* 
ued  pressure  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  It  seems 
probable  also  that  there  were  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kad» 
meia  —  in  Corinth  —  and  in  Megalopolis;  moreover,  that  the 
Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had  been  maoedonized  by  the  mea- 
sures taken  against  them  under  Alexander's  orders  in  the  pre* 
II  .1    ■  — — . —  1  ■ 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth  27 
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ceding  summer ;  ^  for  we  find  no  mention  made  of  these  cities  ia 
the  ocmiing  contest.  The  Athenians  equipped  a  considerable 
Jand-foroe  to  join  Leosthenes  at  ThermopylaB ;  a  citizen  force  of 
5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  2000  mercenaries  besides. 
But  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Boeotian  cities  hindered  them 
from  advancing  beyond  Mount  Kithseron,  until  Leosthenes  him- 
self, marching  from  Thermopylsa  to  join  them  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  attacked  the  Boeotian  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  opened  the  passage.  He  now  proceeded  with  the  Ml  Hel- 
lenic muster,  including  ^tolidjns  aofl  Athenians,  into  Thessaly 
to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advancing  from  Macedonia  into 
Greece  at  the  head  of  the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal— 
13,000  infantry,  and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  110  ships 
of  war  cooperating  on  the  coast' 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this  rapid  and  impos- 
ing assemblage  of  the  combined  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor  for 
the  energetic  movements  of  Leosthenes.  Still  less  was  he  pre- 
pared for  the  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who,  having 
always  formed  an  important  element  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
now  lent  their  strength  to  the  Greeks.  He  despatched  urgent 
messages  to  the  Macedonian  oonmianders  in  Asia — Kraterus, 
Leonnatus,  Philotas,  etc,  soliciting  reinforcements ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  Leosthenes.  In  the  battle  which  en- 
sued, however,  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut  off 
from  the  possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia ;  so  that  no  re- 
source was  left  to  him  except  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  (near 
to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  soathem  border  of  Thessaly), 
where  he  calculated  on  holding  out  until  relief  came  from  Asia. 
Leosthenes  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and 
pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  making  several  attempts  to 
storm  the  town ;  but  its  fortifications  were  strong*  with  a  garri- 
son ample  and  efficient — so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  consider^ 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hjpendes,  p.  36,  ed.  Babingtoa.    na^  irepl  toC 

Todg  KOivoOc  ovXXoyov^  'Axaiuv  re  koc  ^Apxaduv we    do  not  know 

what  was  done  to  these  district  confederacies,  bat  it  seems  that  some  con- 
siderable change  was  made  in  them,  at  the  time  when  Alexander's  decrei 
for  restoring  the  exiles  was  promalgated. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  13. 
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able  loss.  Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor 
gineers,  such  as  had  formed  so  powerfol  an  element  in  the  mill* 
taiy  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  therefore  firand 
bimself  compelled  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt 
systematic  measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisioos.  Id 
this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of  capturing  the  per- 
son of  Antipater.  Hellenic  prospects  looked  bright  and  encour- 
aging ;  nothing  was  heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except 
congratulations  and  thanksgivings.^  Phokion,  on  hearing  the 
confident  language  of  those  around  him  remarked —  "  The  sta- 
dium (or  short  course)  has  been  done  brilliantly,  but  I  fear  we 
shall  not  have  strength  to  bold  out  for  the  long  course.*^  At 
this  critical  moment,  Leosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  blockading 
trenches,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large  stone,  projected 
horn  one  of  the  catapults  on  the  city-walls,  and  expired  in  two 
days.'  A  ftineral  orati<m  in  his  Ikkkht,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
ether  combatants  against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at  Athens 
by  Hyperides,  on  whom  the  people  devolved  that  duty  in  prefisr- 
ence  to  Demosthenes. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  tide  of  sucoeaSi 
was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  at  the  cause  of  Grecian  free- 
dom. For  the  last  generation,  Athens  had  produced  several 
excellent  orators,  and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  with 
wise  and  patriotic  counsels.  But  during  all  that  time,  none  rf 
her  citizens,  before  Leosthenes  had  displayed  military  genius 
and  ardor  along  with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  i^pears 
to  have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity.  The  diffi- 
culty was  very  great,  of  keeping  together  a  miscellaneous  army 
tf  Greeks,  who  afier  the  batde,  easily  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  war  was  finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — perhaps 
under  promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Leos- 
thenes, the  ^tolians,  the  most  powerful  contingent  of  the  army, 
had  obtained  leave  to  go  home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real 
or  pretended.^  When  he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second  in  corn- 
mand ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could  the  personal  influence 


1  Platarch,  Phokion,  23,  24. 

'  Platarch,  Phokion,  c.  23;  Platarch,  Beip.  G«r.  Pmcept  p  808. 

'  Diodor.  xtiu.  12, 13.  «  Diodor.  xriii  Ift-M 
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of  one  officer  be  transferred  to  another.  Reference  was  made  to 
Athens,  where,  ai^r  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com- 
mander, after  the  proposition  to  name  Fhokion  had  been  made 
and  rejected.^  But  during  this  interval  there  was  no  authority 
to  direct  military  operations,  or  even  to  keep  the  army  together ; 
80  that  the  precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really 
stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to  maintain  him- 
self until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus  from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How 
dangerous  the  position  of  Antipatei  ^as,  we  may  judge  from  the 
&ct,  that  he  solicited  peace,  but  was  required  by  the  besiegers  to 
surrender  at  discretion '  —  with  which  condition  he  refused  to 
comply. 

Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  competent 
officer.  But  before  he  could  reduce  Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a 
Macedonian  army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and 
arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly.  So  many  of  the  Grecian 
contingents  had  left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  not  strong 
enough  at  once  to  continue  the  blockade  and  to  combat  the 
relieving  army.  Accordingly,  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved 
off  by  rapid  marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater. 
He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigor  and  success.  Through 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  under  Menon, 
he  gained  an  important  advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leon- 
natus, who  was  himself  slain ; '  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed,  retired  from  the  plain 
to  more  difficult  ground,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  Held 
with  the  dead  bodies.  On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater  came 
lip  with  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took  command  of  the  de- 
feated army.  He  did  not  however  think  it  expedient  to  renew 
the  combat,  but  withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  Mace- 
donia, keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the  reach 
of  cavalry.* 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  operations  in  Thes- 
saly, it  appears  that  war  was  carried  on  actively  by  sea.     We 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 
'  Diodor.  xviii.  11  \  Platarch,  Phokion,  26. 

'  Platarch,  Phokion,  25}  Diodor.  xyiii.  14,  15:  compare  Platarch,  F^yff 
thuBj  1.  *  Diodor.  xviii.  15 
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hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rham- 
nu9  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  Fhokion ;  also 
of  a  Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  engaging  in 
two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eetion,  near  the 
islands  called  Echinades,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the 
western  ^tolian  coast.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  both 
actions,  and  great  eflbrts  were  made  at  Athens  to  build  new 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sustained.^  Oar 
information  is  not  suffident  to  reveal  the  purposes  or  details  of 
these  proceedings.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian 
fleet  were  attacking  ^tolia  through  (Eniadae,  the  citizens  o( 
which  town  had  recently  been  expelled  by  the  ^tolians;^  and 
perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  ^tolian  contin- 
gent was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the  cause  of  Pan* 
hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole  prosperous.  Though  the 
capital  opportunity  had  been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive 
in  Lamia,  still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia,  to  regain  his 
footing.  The  Grecian  contingents  had  behaved  with  braveiy 
and  unanimity  in  prosecution  of  the  common  purpose ;  and  what 
had  been  already  achieved  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
rising,  as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  suocesSi 
Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like  trained  Macedonian 
soldiers.  After  a  term  of  service  not  much  prolonged,  they 
wanted  to  go  back  to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less 
after  a  victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of  Anti- 
philus  in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned,*  though  still  remaining 
large  enough  to  keep  back  the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater, 
even  augmented  as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus  —  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  await  the  still  more  powerful  reinforcement  destined 
to  follow  under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Macedonian 
commanders — Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Kraterus — it  is  neces- 
sary  to  go  back  to  June  823  b.  c,  the  period  of  Alexander's 
death,  and  to  review  the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty 
empire  had  fallen.     I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  so  fiur  as  it 


» Diodor.  xviii.  1 5.  *  Diodor  xviii.  8.  ■  Diodor.  xviu.  17. 
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bean  on  the  last  straggles  and  final  subjugatioa  of  the  Greckuji 
world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander^  the  camp  at  Bdbjloii 
with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  discord.  He  left  no  off" 
spring,  except  a  child  named  Herakles,  by  his  mistress  Barsin^ 
Boxana,  one  of  his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant ;  and  amidst  the 
uncertainties  of  the  moment,  the  first  disposition  of  many  was  to 
await  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  herself,  anxious  to  shut  out 
riraby,  caused  Statira,  the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last 
married  to  be  entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister.' 
There  was,  however,  at  Babylon,  a  brother  of  Alexander,  named 
AridiBus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress),  already  of  Aill 
age  though  feeble  in  intelligence,  towards  whom  a  still  larger 
party  leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother  —  Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander 
-^  and  Kynan§,^  another  sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him) ;  all  of  them 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the  deceased 
conqueror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened  for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and  the  in£uitry 
at  Babylon,  Arideus  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip  Aridaeus.  Perdikkas  was  named  as  his  guardian  and 
diief  minister;  among  the  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrar 
pies  and  fractions  of  the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt  and 
Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Syria  to  Laomedon  ;  Edlikia 
to  Phil6ta8 ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  An- 
tigonus;  Karia,  to  Asander;  Lydia,  to  Menander;  the  Helle- 
spontine  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus ;  Kappadokia  and  Paphlagonia^ 
to  the  Kardian  Eumenes ;  Media,  to  PithoE.  The  eastern  satra- 
.)ie8  wBTf-  left  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  holders. 

fp  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the  Chersonese 
in  Lysimachus ;  the  countries  west  of  Thrace,  including  (along 
#itb  Olyrians,  Triballi,  Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus.'    We  thus  find  the  Gredao 

^  Plutarch.  Alexand  77. 

'  •^aJTiaL,  De  liebns  post  Alexandnim,  vi.  ap.  Photinm,  Cod.  92. 

-  Aman  De  Rebas  post  Alexand.  id  supra ;  Diodor.  xviii.  3,  4 ;  Cnrthf 
c.  10 ;  Dexippus,  Fragrmento  ap.  Photiam,  Cod.  82,  ap.  Fngm.  Hist.  GrraC 
vol  lit.  p  6c 7,  ed  Didot  (De  Rebus  pos^  llexandnim). 
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cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  fragments  of  the  vast  in 
testate  estate  left  by  Alexander.     The  empty  form  of  convening 
and  consulting  a  synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer 
thought  necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as  local  lieu- 
tenants, administering  portions  of  an  empire  one  and  indivisible, 
under  Aridaeus.  The  principal  officers  who  enjoyed  central 
authority,  bearing  on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chili- 
arch  of  the  horse  (the  post  occupied  by  Hephsestion  until  his 
death),  a  sort  of  vizir,^  and  Seleukus,  commander  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment  talked  of  dividing  the  empire. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness 
of  Aridaeus,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself  the  real  authority. 
Still,  however,  in  his  disputes  with  the  other  chiefs,  he  repre- 
sented the  imperial  family,  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  con- 
tending against  severality  and  local  independence.  In  this  task 
(besides  his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and  most  effective 
auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia,  secretary  of  Alexander  for 
several  years  until  his  death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ceedings of  Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief 
Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through  the  reign  of 
Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eumenes,  to  whom  it  had  been 
allotted  in  the  general  scheme  of  division.^ 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  in  Kilikia, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Macedonian  soldiers.  He 
had  been  directed  to  conduct  them  home  into  Macedonia,  with 
orders  to  remain  there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was 
to  come  over  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.  Kraterus  had 
with  him  a  paper  of  written  instructions  from  Alexander,  em- 
bodying projects  on  the  most  gigantic  scale;  for  western  con» 
quest  —  transportation  of  inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe 
into  Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe  —  erection  of  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
etc  This  list  was  submitted  by  Perdikkas  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  around  him,  who  dismissed  the  projects  as  too  vast  for 

'  Arrian  and  Dexippus— De  Beb.  DOSt  Alex,  u^  supra :  compare  Diodor 
XfiiL  48.  *  Diodor.  xyiii.  16. 
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any  one  but  Alexaoder  to  think  of.^  Sj-aterns  and  Antipator 
had  each  a  eoncarrent  dahn  to  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  the 
distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted  these  countries  to  them 
jointly,  bot  venturing  to  exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  these  great  Macedonian  afficers,  Leonnatus  also 
cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap  of  the 
Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Hellespont,  and  had  re- 
ceived propositions  from  Kleopatra  at  Pella,  inviting  him  to 
laarrj  her  and  assume  the  government  of  Macedonia.  About  the 
same  time,  urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him  (through 
Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  immediately  after 
Hie  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of  Lamia,  entreating  his  co» 
operation  against  the  Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came, 
intending  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to  dis- 
possess him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  marry  Kleopar 
tra.^  This  scheme  remained  unexecuted,  because  (as  has  been 
already  related)  Leonnatus  was  slain  in  his  first  encounter 
with  the  Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfortune ; 
to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which  more  than  comiter- 
vailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved  him  from  a  dangerous  rivaL 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Ejraterus  found  leisurt 
to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  By  this  junction,  Antipap 
ter  to  whom  he  ceded  the  command,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerftd  army  —  40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and 
8000  archers  and  slingers.  He  again  marched  into  Thessaly 
against  the  Greeks  under  Aniiphilus ;  and  the  two  armies  came 
in  sight  on  the  Thessalian  plains  near  Krannon.  The  Grecian 
army  consisted  of  25,000  infantry,  and  8500  cavalry  —  the  latter, 
Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency.  The  soldiers 
in  general  were  brave,  but  insubordinate ;  while  the  contingents 
of  many  cities  had  gone  home  without  returning,  in  spite  of 
urgent  remonstrances  from  the  commander.  Hoping  to  be  re- 
jcnned  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and  Menon  tried  at  first 
to  defisr  fighting;  but  Antipater  forced  them  to  a  battle.  Thougb 
Menon  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were  unable  to  to* 
sist  the  superior  number  of  Antipatei^s  infantry,  and  the  heavy 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  *  Platareli»  EumiiMi,  a. 
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pressure  of  the  phalanx.  They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way 
yet  retiring  in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighboring  ground^ 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  victorious  cavalry.  The 
loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  500  men ;  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  120.* 

The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.  c.)  was  no  way  de- 
cisive or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably  have  crushed  the  spirit 
of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been  alive  and  in  command.  The  com'^g 
up  of  the  absentee  contingents  might  still  have  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antiphilus  and  Menon,  afler  hold- 
ing counsel,  declined  to  await  and  accelerate  that  junction.  They 
thought  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  open  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  with  Antjpater ;  who  however  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  would  not  recognize  or  treat  with  any  Grecian 
confederacy,  and  that  he  would  receive  no  propositions  except 
from  each  city  severally.  Upon  this  the  Grecian  commanders 
at  once  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  invoke  reinforce- 
ments from  their  countrymen.  But  their  own  manifestation  of 
timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance  that  remained  of  such  rein- 
forcements arriving.  While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous 
and  successful  course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  cities 
separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  dispirited  and 
alarmed.  City  after  city  sent  its  envoys  to  entreat  peace  from 
Antipater,  who  granted  lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the 
Athenians  and  ^tolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Grecian 
army  was  dispersed;  Antiphilus  with  the  Athenians  returned 
into  Attica ;  Antipater  followed  them  southward  as  far  as  Boeo- 
tia,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kad- 
meia,  once  the  Hellenic  Thebes  —  within  two  days'  march  of 
Athens.^ 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
the  Athenians  had  no  means  of  defence.  The  principal  anti- 
Macedonian  orators,  especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides, 
retired  frt>m  the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples  of 
Kalauria  and  ^gina.     Fhokion  £jid  Demades,  as  the  envoys 


^Diodor  zyiii.  17  j  Plutarch,  Pbokion,  26 
*  Diodor.  xviii.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  26. 
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most  acceptable  to  Antipater,  were  sent  io  Kadmeia  as  bearera 
of  the  sabmission  of  the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient  terms. 
Demades  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  disfranchised  and  dis- 
qualified from  public  speaking — having  been  indicted  and  found 
guilty  thrice  (some  say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphs  Para- 
nomon ;    but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to 
enable  him  to  resume  his  functions  of  citizen.     Neither  Phokion 
nor  Demades,  however,  could  prevail  upon  Antipater  to  acquiesce 
in  anything  short  of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion ;  the 
same  terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  &om  Antipater  himself 
at  Lamia.    Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon  marching  forward  into 
Attica,  to  dictate  terms  under  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment  of 
this  intention ;    after  which  he  returned  to  Athens   with   the 
answer.     The  people  had  no  choice  except  to  throw  themselves 
(m  the  mercy  of  Antipater ;  ^  and  Phokicm  and  Demades  came 
bade  to  Thebes  to  learn  his  determination.     This  time  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrates  —  the  successor  of 
Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding  teacher  in  the  school  of  the 
Academy.     Though  not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xenokrates  had 
long  resided  there ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  dignified  charac- 
ter and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  efficacious  in  mitigating 
the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.     Aristotle  had  quitted  Athens  for 
Chalkis  before  this  time ;  otherwise  he,  the  personal  friend  of 
Antipater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this  painful 
mission.    In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did  no  good,  being  harshly 
received,  and  almost  put  to  silence  by  Antipater.     One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  rival  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added  to  his  honor,  that  he  maintained 
a  higher  and  more  independent  tone  than  either  of  the  other 
envoys.* 

^  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  held  a  bold  Ian 
gnage  and  taken  active  part  against  Antipater  throughout  the  Lamian  war, 
is  said  to  have  delivered  a  pnblic  harangue  recommending  resistance  even 
at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was  the  story  connected  with  his  statue, 
erected  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Athens,  representing  him  in  the  costume 
of  an  ormtor,  but  with  a  sword  in  hand  —  Plutarch,  Tit.  X  Oratt  p.  847  r 
eompsre  Polybius,  xii.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27 ;  Diodor.  xviii  U 
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According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater,  the  Atheniaoi 
were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  war ; 
to  surrender  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least 
two  other  anti-Macedonian  orators;  to  receive  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia ;  to  abandon  their  democratical  constitu- 
tion and  disfranchise  all  their  poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these 
poor  men  were  to  be  transported  from  their  homes,  and  to  re- 
ceive new  lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian  colonists  in 
Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island  retransferred  to 
the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these  terms  with 
satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable.  Xenokrates  entered 
against  them  the  strongest  protest  which  the  occasion  admitted, 
when  he  said*  —  "  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe."  To  Phokion'a 
entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the  garrison  might  be  dispensed 
with,  Antipater  replied  in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garri- 
son would  be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to  the 
Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athenian  exile  there 
present,  repelled  the  proposition  with  scorn.  Respecting  the  isl- 
and of  Samos,  Antipater  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special 
reference  to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  imagine  that 
he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  Athens,  such  as 
Alexander  had  pronounced  and  executed  against  Thebes.  Un- 
der no  other  comparison  can  they  appear  lenient  Out  of  21,000 
qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not  possess  proper- 
ty to  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae  were  condemned  to  disfran- 
chisement and  deportation.  The  number  below  this  prescribed 
qualification,  who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole.  They  were  set  aside  as  turbulent,  noisy 
democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citizens,  the  "  party  of  order,"  were 
left  in  exclusive  possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the 
City.     The  condenmed  12,000  were  deported  out  of  Attica,  some 


^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27.  0/  /iev  avv  aWoi  npea^EL^  Tfydirtfaav  tif  0iAav- 
^pCnrov^  rdc  diaXvaeiCf  ttA^  tov  BevoKpurov^y  etc.  Pausanias  even  states 
(vii.  10,  1)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to  grant  more  lenient  terms,  bat 
was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Demades. 
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to  Thrace,  some  to  the  niyrian  or  Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya 
or  the  Kyrenaic  territory.  Besides  the  multitude  banished  sim- 
ply on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked  anti-Mace* 
donian  politicians  were  banished  also,  including  Agnonides,  the 
friend  of  Demo:^thenes,  and  one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when 
accused  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasures.^  At  the  request  of 
Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  deportation  less 
sweeping  than  he  had  originally  intended,  so  far  as  to  permit 
some  exiles,  Agnonides  among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  lim- 
its ot  Peloponnesus.*  We  shall  see  him  presently  contemplating 
a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the  ^tolian  people. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important  revolution,  not 
only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less  than  one-half  of  her  citizen 
population,  but  involving  a  deportation  fraught  with  individual 
hardship  and  suffering,  is  communicated  to  us  only  in  two  or 
three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  without  any  details 
from  contemporary  observers.  It  is  called  by  Diodorus  a  return 
to  the  Solonian  constitution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the 
name  of  that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising,  compared 
with  what  he  found  established.  The  deportation  ordained  by 
Antipater  must  indeed  have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of 
Athens  a  state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 


1  See  Fragments  of  Hyperides  adv.  Demosth.  p.  61-65,  ed.  Babington. 

•  Diodor.  xviii  18.  ovtoi  iikv  ovv  ovre-^  n^eiovc  tCjv  /ivpiuv  (instead  of 
diafivpiutVf  which  seems  a  mistake)  xal  dt(Txt?uuv  fiereara^tjaav  U  r^f  irar- 
fudoc*  oi  de  rriv  upiofiivijv  rifirjaiv  kxcvre^  nepl  iwaKiaxi^iovg,  airedeix^V 
oav  Kvpioi  TTjg  re  TroXeuf  KCtl  r^g  X^P^^  *°^  Kara  rove  SoXwvof  vo/iovg  ctto- 
XirevovTo,    Plutarch  states  the  disfranchised  as  above  12,000. 

Platarch,  Phokion,  28,  29  'Ofjujg  6'  ovv  b  ^ukkov  koX  <pvy7)g  airriXka^t 
irDXAot)c  derj'&fif  tov  ' AvTiTraTpov  Kal  ^evyovai  dieTrpd^aro,  n^  KaT&airep  ol 
Xoiirol  rwv  fie^iffrafiivuv  i)frkp  ra  Kepavvia  optf  kcI  rdv  Taivapov  iKTreaeiw 
T^f  'EAAoMJof,  aAA'  h  llf  Aoirow^ff^  KaroiKeiv,  wv  ^  xal  'Ayvuvidrfg  6  avKO- 

^VTTfg. 

Diodonu  and  Platarch  (c.  29)  mention  that  Antipater  assigned  resi- 
dences in  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Those  who  went  beyond  the  Keraa- 
aian  mountains  most  have  gone  either  to  the  Illjrian  coast,  ApoUonia  ot 
Epidamnas  — or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm.  Those  who  went  beyond 
TaBnarus  would  probably  be  sent  to  Libya  aee  Thacydides,  viL  19, 10; 
?ii.  50,  2. 

▼oIm  XII.  28 


K6  HISTQBT  OP  OBEBOE. 

ifhich  Soljn  describes  as  having  preceded  his  SeisachAheiBy  «t 
measure  for  the  relief  ci  debtors.'  What  roles  the  nine  thoa- 
sand  remaining  citizens  adopted  for  their  new  oonstitation,  ipo 
do  not  know.  Whatever  thej  did,  must  now  have  been  subject 
to  the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  garrison,  whiA 
entered  Munjchia,  under  the  command  of  MenjUus,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  Boedromion  (September),  rather 
more  than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of  its 
entry  presented  a  sorrowful  contrast.  It  was  the  day  on  which, 
during  the  annual  ceremony  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  De- 
meter,  the  multitudinous  festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the 
god  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.^ 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  was,  to  con- 
demn to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  the  distinguished  antif 
Macedonian  orators  who  had  already  fled  —  Demosthenes,  Hy- 
perides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus,  brother  of  the  citizen  afteiv 
wards  celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.  The  three  kial 
having  taken  refuge  in  ^gina,  and  Demosthenes  in  Kalaiiriai 
all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  Athenian  sentence,  but 
not  beyond  that  of  the  Macedonian  sword.  At  this  miseraMA 
season,  Greece  was  frill  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Maeedoniaii 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Lamiaa 
war.  The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in  the  language  of  tha 
time  the  Exile-Hunters,*  were  everywhere  on  the  look-out  to 
seize  these  proscribed  men ;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other  cit- 
ies ss  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain ;  and  there  was  no  refriga 
except  the  mountains  of  ^tolia  for  any  of  them.^  One  of  these 
officers,  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragie 
actor,  passed  over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  .M^ 

'  PIntarch,  Pbokion,  28.  innevoXtopKnfitevoic  ^ecav :  compare  SoloB» 
Fragment  28,  ed.  Gaisford.  >  Plafcarcfa,  Phokioti,  28. 

'  Platarch,  Demosth.  28.  'Apxiac  6  itk^eic  ^ado&ifpaf,  PlaUrch,  Vit 
X.  Oratt.  p.  846. 

*  Polybias,  ix.  29,  30.  This  is  stated,  as  matter  of  traditional  pride,  by 
an  Jfitolian  speaker  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  In  the  speech  of  hie 
Akamanian  opponent,  there  is  nothing  to  eontradict  it  -^  while  the  &ct  ie 
in  itself  highly  probable. 

See  WeBtermann,  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  €kiMhei»land,  ch.  71 
rote  4- 
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Ha,  where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators  —  Hyperides, 
Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus  —  dragging  them  out  of  the  fianctu« 
ary  of  the  ^akeion  or  chapel  of  ^akus.  They  were  all  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Antipater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward 
with  his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonae  in  Peloponnesus.  All 
were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is  even  said,  and  on 
respectable  authority,  that  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out 
before  he  was  slain ;  according  to  another  statement,  he  himself 
bit  it  out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to  make  reve- 
lation of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting  the  details  of  his  death, 
ihere  were  several  different  stories.* 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater,  Archias  pro- 
ceeded with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria  in  search  of  Demosthenes. 
The  temple  of  Poseidon  there  situated,  in  which  the  orator  had 
taken  sanctuary,  was  held  in  such  high  veneration,  that  Archiar^ 
hesitating  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
come  forth  voluntarily,  under  promise  that  he  should  suffer  no 
harm.  But  Demosthenes,  well  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose  was  be- 
ginning to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  expiring 
immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  boundary.  The  accompany- 
ing circumstances  were  recounted  in  several  different  ways.* 
£ratosthenes  (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that  Demos- 
thenes carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round  his  arm ;  others  said 
that  it  was  suspended  in  a  linen  bag  round  his  neck  ;  according 
to  a  third  story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he  was 
seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last  letter  to  Antipater. 
Amidst  these  contradictory  details,  we  can  only  affirm  as  certain, 


*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28;   Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849;  Photius,  p. 
496. 

2  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.    rCw  d*  dAAuv,  baoi  yeypcKpaai  ri  nepl  aurov, 
irafiiroXXol  &  eiol^  tcL^  dia<l>opdc  ovk  dvayKaiov  ine^eX&eiVy  etc. 

The  taunts  on  Archias's  profession,  as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent 
actor,  which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  (c.  29),  appear 
to  mo  not  worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occasion  ;  nor  are  they  suffi- 
ciently avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  Whatever  bitterness  of 
spirit  Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a  moment,  would 
rarely  be  vented  ^n  the  chief  enemy,  Antipater;  not  upon  the  mere  instm 
ne&t. 
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that  the  poison  which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him 
&om  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  ^m  having  his  tongae 
cut  out.  The  most  remarkable  assertic^it  was  that  of  Demo- 
chares,  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  his  harangues  at 
Athens  a  few  years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his 
uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly  withdrawn  from 
the  world  by  a  special  providence  of  the  gods,  just  at  the  moment 
essential  to  rescue  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.  It 
is  not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein  of  sentiment 
al^rwards  prevalent,  that  Archias  the  Exile-Hunter  was  afi&rm- 
ed  to  have  perished  in  the  utmost  dishonor  and  wretchedness.^ 

The  violent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the  disfranchise- 
ment and  deportation  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  the  suppression  of 
the  public  Dikasteries,  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian  Exile-Huntens 
—  are  events  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  calamitous  tragedy,^ 
and  marking  the  extinction  of  the  autonomous  hellenic  world* 
Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general  fact,  that  he 
maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with  oratorical  ability  inferior 
only  to  Demosthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  do- 
minion over  Greece  ;  though  his  prosecution  of  Demosthenes 
respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as  it  comes  be- 
fore us)  discreditable.  Of  Demosthenes  we  know  more  — 
enough  to  form  a  judgment  of  him  both  as  citizen  and  statesman. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
and  we  have  before  us  his  first  Philippic,  delivered  thirty  years 
before  (352-351  b.  c).  We  are  thus  sure,  that  even  at  that 
early  day,  he  took  a  sagacious  and  provident  measure  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Grecian  liberty  from  the  energy  and  en- 
croachments of  Philip.  He  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  this 
coming  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  older  and  more  influential 
politicians  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  it ;  he  called  aloud 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  for  personal  service  and  pecuniary  con- 
tributions, enforcing  the  call  by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate 
oratory,  when  such  distatefrd  propositions  only  entailed  unpopa- 


1  Phitarch,  Demoeth.  80;  Plutansh,  Yit  X.  Orat.  p.  846 ;  Fhotias  p.  4M 
Airian,  De  Bebns  post  Alexand.  yi.  ap.  Photiam,  Cod.  92. 
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upon  himself.  At  the  period  when  Demosthenes  first  ad 
dress ^  1  these  earnest  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  long  before  the 
fidl  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though  formidable,  might 
have  been  kept  perfectly  well  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  ;  and  would  probably  have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthe- 
nes possessed  in  351  b.  c.  as  much  public  influence  as  he  had 
acquired  ten  years  afterwards,  in  341  b.  c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  ad 
viser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Clueroneia,  we  trace  the  same  com 
bination  of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy 
During  the  three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his  counsel  ;  and  dis- 
astrous as  were  the  ultimate  military  results  of  that  war,  for 
which  Demosthenes  could  not  be  responsible  —  its  earlier  periods 
were  creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was.  the  best 
that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic  management  univer- 
sally triumphant.  But  what  invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
Demosthenes  with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  sim* 
ply  Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Fanhellenic  also.  It  waa 
not  Athens  only  that  be  sought  to  defend  against  Philip,  but  the 
whole  hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  for  half  a  century  before  his  birth  —  Periklea, 
Archidamus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas  ;  whose  policy  was  Athe* 
nian,  Spartan,  Theban,  rather  than  hellenic  He  carries  us  back 
to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  imme- 
diately succeeding  it,  when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
Athenians  against  Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity 
of  interest  with  collective  Greece.  The  sentiments  to  which  De* 
mosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  numerous  orations,  are  those 
of  the  noblest  and  largest  patriotism  ;  trying  to  inflame  the  aj> 
dent  Grecian  sentiment,  of  an  autonomous  hellenic  world,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable  existence*— 
but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that  these  blessings  could  onlj 
be  preserved  by  toil,  self-sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and  wil 
lingness  to  brav6  hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

1  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  p.  324.  oifToi  —  H^  iXev^epiav  Koi  rd  ^ 
4eva  tx^iv  ieairorrfv  avriJVy  a  toiq  nporepoic  'E^i/aiv  6poi  ruv  dyctdOv  fov 
mI  KavoveCi  dvaTerpa^oTe^,  etc. 
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From  the  destrui  tioii  of  Thebes  bj  Alexander  id  835  r.  o.»  to 
the  Tjamian  war  after  his  death,  the  pddcy  of  Athens  neither  mm 
nor  oould  be  conducted  by  Demosthenes.  Bnt,  condemned  as  he 
was  to  oomparatiye  inefficacy,  he  yet  rendered  material  seryioc  t& 
Athens,  in  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.  c.  If,  instead  of  op» 
posing  the  alliance  of  the  city  with  Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it 
as  warmly  as  Hyperides  —  the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile 
might  probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been  de- 
clared against  Alexander.  In  respect  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  corrupted  by  Eburpalus,  I  have  already  shown  reasons  for 
believing  him  innocent.  The  Lamian  war,  the  dosing  scene  of 
his  activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,  since  he  was  iat 
exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he  threw  himself  into  it  widi 
unreserved  ardor,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
large  number  of  adhesions  which  it  obtained  from  so  many  Ore* 
cian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result,  it  was,  like  the  bat* 
tie  of  Chssroneia,  a  glorious  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Greciaii 
liberty,  undertaken  under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in  calcu- 
lating on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by  Alexander  —  on  mu« 
t«al  hostility  among  the  principal  officers -and  on  the  proba- 
bility  of  having  only  to  make  head  against  Antipater  and  Mace- 
donia, vrith  little  or  no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as 
the  enterprise  ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was  one  £urly  worth 
incurring,  with  so  noble  an  object  at  stake ;  and  oould  the  war 
have  been  protracted  another  year,  its  termination  would  proba- 
bly have  been  very  different.  We  shall  see  this  presently  when 
we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a  catastrophe  so  ruin- 
ous, extinguishing  free  speech  in  Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athe- 
nian Demos  to  distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself  oould  hardly 
have  desired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his  existence  as 
a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private  litigants,  occa- 
sionally also  for  himself,  before  the  Dikastery  —  and  <^  the  nu- 
merous stimulating  and  admonitory  harangues^  on  the  public  af- 
tairs  of  the  moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  fow  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  These 
harangues  serve  to  us,  not  onlv  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  ex* 
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^rilenoe  ae  an  orator,  bat  as  one  of  the  chief  soureed 'from  yrldidh 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free  Grecian  liA^ 
as  an  acting  and  working  realitj.  • 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAB  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF 

FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  circumstances  re- 
counted in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than 
the  prolonged  life  of  Fhokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy in  a  city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  a  free 
litizen,  and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer  as  a  free 
community.  The  dishonor  of  Phokion's  position  must  hare  been 
aggravated  by  the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio- 
lent deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and  out  <^  the 
oampulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  settlers  from  Samos ;  which 
island  was  now  taken  from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it 
forty-three  years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to  their 
recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in  the  name  of  Arid- 
aeus.*  Occupying  this  obnoxious  elevation,  Phokion  exercised 
authority  with  his  usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  him- 
self to  guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept  up  friendly  intercourse 
with  its  commander  Menyjlus,  though  refusing  all  presents  both 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  18;  Diogen.  Laert  x  1.  1.  I  have  eDdeavored  to  show, 
in  the  Tenth  Yolame  of  this  History  (Ch.  Ixxix.  p.  297,  note),  that  Diodo- 
ras  is  correct  in  giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  duration  of  the  Athenian 
Klemchies  in  Samos ;  althoogh  both  Wesseling  and  Mr.  Clinton  impogn 
hh  statement  The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos  609011  immediately 
alter  the  eonqveit  of  the  island  by  Timotheas,  in  866-365  b  g  j  bat  add? 
tional  batches  of  colonists  were  sent  thither  in  later  years. 
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fipom  him  and  from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
giil  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  Xenokrates,  who  was 
only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman ;  but  Xenokrates  declined 
the  offer,  remarking,  that  he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitu- 
tion against  which  he  had  protested  as  envoj.^  This  mark  of 
courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable  while  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  citj,  was  a  tacit  reproach  to 
the  pliant  submission  of  Fhokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  remodelled 
the  cities,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  others,  as  he  had  done  at 
Athens ;  installing  in  each  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — 
sometimes  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  —  and  putting  to  death, 
deporting,  or  expelling,  hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democratical 
citizens.^  Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  attack  the  ^tolians, 
now  the  only  Greeks  remaining  unsubdued.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Antipater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  peo- 
ple, but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into  Asia,  and  march 
them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  the  empire.'  His  army  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted  on  even  ground,  so  that  all  the  more 
accessible  towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  ^to- 
Hans  defended  themselves  bravely,  withdrew  their  families  into 
the  high  towns  and  mountain  tops  of  their  very  rugged  country, 
and  caused  serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Neverthe- 
less, Kraterus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the  same  kind  with 
Alexander  in  Sogdiana,  manifested  so  much  skill  in  seizing  the 
points  of  communication,  that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  30. 

'  Diodor.  xviii  55,  56,  57,  68,  69.    <l>avepov  6*  6vroc,  6ti  Kdaaavdpoc  tuv 
Kara  t^v  'EAAuda  ttoXecjv  av^i^eraiy  did  rd  raf  fiev  abrdv  narpiKaig  iffpovpalc 
ipvXaTTe(r&at,  raf  c5'  utt'  bXiyapxiCiv  dioiKeitrdaiy  Kvpievofievac  vird  tqv  Avti 
fcarpov  (feiXuv  kgi  ^ivuv. 

That  citizens  were  not  only  banished,  bat  deported,  by  Antipater  from 
varioas  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  may  see  from  the  edict  issued  by 
Polysperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (Diod.  xviii.  56)  —  koI 
Tot)f  fieTaaravTCic  7  <pvy  ovrag  vnd  rwv  Tjfierepijv  (i.  e.  Antipater  and 
Krateras),  d^'  <jv  xpovuv  "* Kki^avdpoq  elc  t^v  'Aaiav  die^rj,  Kardyo/ieVj  etc. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  25.  iieyvuKorec  varepov  avToi)^  KarairoXefi^aai,  Koi 
^e  T  aoT^a  ai  iravo  ik  iovc  anavrac  ik  t^v  ip^fuav  luU  nofptt* 
TuTo  r^f  'Aaiac  Keuiewv  rdoup^ 
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«id  redaced  them  to  extreme  distress,  amidst  the  winter  which 
had  now  saperrened.  The  ^tolians,  in  spite  of  hraverj  and 
endoranoe,  mnst  soon  have  been  omipelled  to  surrender  fitMD 
cold  and  hunger,  had  not  the  unexpected  arriyal  of  Antigonus 
from  Asia  oommonicated  such  news  to  Antipater  and  Kratenis, 
as  induced  them  to  prepare  for  marching  back  to  Macedonia, 
with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  and  operating  in 
Asia.  They  concluded  a  pacification  with  the  ^tolians  —  post- 
poning till  a  future  period  their  design  of  deporting  that  people^ 
— and  withdrew  into  Macedonia;  where  Antipater  cemented  his 
alliance  with  Ejraterus  by  giving  to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in 
marriage.^ 

Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Nikaea,  had  been  sent 
oyer  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  become  the  wife  of  Perdikkaa 
That  general,  acting  as  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings 
of  Alexander's  family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
number,  since  Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a  posthumous  son, 
called  Alexander,  and  made  king  jointly  with  Philip  Aridaeus), 
had  at  first  sought  close  combination  with  Antipater,  demanding 
his  dau^ter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  presently  opened 
to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella  (OlympiaSy 
with  her  daughter  Kleopatra,  widow  of  the  Molossian  Alexan- 
der)  —  who  had  always  been  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even 
throughout  the  life  of  Alexander  —  and  Kynane  (daughter  of 
Philip  by  an  Illyrian  mother,  and  widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cou- 
sin of  Alexander,  but  slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her 
daughter  Eurydik^.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleo-^ 
patra  had  ofiered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus,  inviting  him 
to  come  over  and  occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia :  he  had  obey- 
ed the  call,  but  had  been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the 
Greeks,  thus  relieving  Antipater  ^m  a  dangerous  rival.  The 
first  project  of  Olympias  being  thus  frustrated,  she  had  sent  to 
Perdikkas  proposing  to  him  a  marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Per- 
dikkas  had  already  pledged  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Antipa- 
ter; nevertheless  he  now  debated  whether  his  ambition  would 
not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his  pledge,  and  accepting  the 
new  proposition.     To  this  step  he  was  advised  by  Eumenes,  hia 

*  Diodor.  xTiii.  18-25. 
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ablest  friend  and  coadjutor,  steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of 
the  regal  family,  and  withal  personally  hated  by  Antipater.  But 
Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  represented  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  provoke  openly  and  immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipa- 
ter. Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved  to  accept  Nikaea  for  the 
moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no  long  time,  and  take  Kleo- 
pati*a ;  to  whom  secret  assurances  from  him  were  conveyed  by 
Eumenes.  Kynane  also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his 
nephew  Amyntas)  a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had  brought 
into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydik^  for  the  purpose  of  espousing 
the  king  Philip  Aridseus.  Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and 
probably  instigated  by  Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas 
put  Kynane  to  death.  But  the  indignation  excited  among  the 
soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  Prions  as  to  menace  their  safety, 
and  they  were  forced  to  permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Eurydike.^ 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  thiough  the  summer  of  822 
B.  c,  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still  eflfectively  prosecuted  by 
the  Greeks.  About  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called 
Monophthalmus),  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these  secret 
intrigues  of  Perdikkas ;  who,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  began 
to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy,  and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Ap- 
prised of  his  danger,  Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into 
Europe  to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile  ma- 
noeuvres of  Perdikkas ;  upon  which  news,  the  two  generals,  im- 
mediately abandoning  the  ^tolian  war,  withdrew  their  army 
from  Greece  for  the  more  important  object  of  counteracting  Per- 
dikkas in  Asia. 

To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  belong  only  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  we  see,  by  the  events  just 
noticed,  how  unpropitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  For- 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  23  ,  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex,  vi  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 
Diodorus  alludes  to  the  murder  of  KynanS  or  Kynna,  in  auDther  place 
(xix.  52). 

Compare  Polyssnus,  viii.  60  —  who  mentions  the  murder  of  Kynan§  by 
Alketas,  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  her  purpose  in  pass- 
ing into  Asia. 

About  Eynand,  see  Duris,  Fragro.  ^<4,  in  Fragment.  Hist.  Gr»c.  vol.  ii.  p 
476  j  Athonie.  ziii.  p.  560. 
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tane,  throogiioat  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  ci  Gredaii  lihertj, 
not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  but  for  their  posterity  also.^ 
Until  the  battle  of  Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  every- 
thing fell  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embarrassmentt,  and 
impart  to  him  double  force.  The  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at 
Pella,  who  were  well  known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leon- 
natus,  next  Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weakened,  if  not  par- 
alyzed ;  had  Perdikkas  declared  himself  earlier,  the  forces  of 
Antipater  must  have  been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
battle  of  Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater,  it  was  hia 
policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall 
find  him  presently  doing  with  the  ^tolians.^  Through  causes 
thus  purely  accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free,  but  armed 
with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from  Leonnatus  and  Krate- 
ms,  to  close  the  Lamian  war.  The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war 
was  therefore  in  great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  whidi 
we  must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such  issue  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  project  was  desperate  or 
ill-conceived  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to 
reckon,  among  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  dis- 
cord between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 

In  the  spring  of  321  b.  c,  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  having 
concerted  operations  with  Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  cros&ed 
into  Asia  and  began  their  conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who  himself 


1  The  fine  lines  of  Lncan  (Phare.  vii.  640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battl«  of 
Phftrsalia,  may  be  cited  here :  — 

''  Majus  ab  hac  acie,  qaam  qnod  sna  siecnla  ferrent, 
Vnlnos  habent  popnli :  plas  est  qaam  vita  salasqne 
Qnod  perit :  in  totam  mandi  prosternimur  sevnm. 
Vincitar  his  gladiis  omnis,  quae  serviet,  letas. 
Proxima  qaid  soboles,  ant  quid  meniere  nepotes, 
In  regnam  nasci  ?  "  etc. 

■  Diodor.  xviii.  38.  'Avrtirorpw  iT  eif  tj)v  *Aoiav  iiafiefini^^f  Aif»^* 
uard,  rdc  Tpd^  Ilr^di  csav  avvi9j|saf  tarpdrtvomv  dc  r^v  O^i 
raXiavy  etc. 
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having  the  kings  along  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to  at» 
tack  Ptolemy ;  leaving  his  brother  Alketas,  in  conjunction  with 
Eumenes  as  general,  to  maintain  his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and 
Asia  Minor.  Alketas,  discouraged  bj  the  adverse  feeling  of  the 
Macedonians  generally,  threw  up  the  enterprise  as  hopeless. 
But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed  and  menaced  in  every  way  by 
the  treacherous  jealousy  of  his  own  Macedonian  officers,  and  by 
the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  against  him  as  a  Greek  —  and 
though  compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the  fact  that 
Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  commanded  on  the  op- 
posite side,  —  displayed  nevertheless  so  much  ability  that  he 
gained  an  important  victory,*  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and 
Kraterus  perished.  Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eumenes  with 
his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  desperate  in  the  extreme 
and  long  doubtftil,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself.^ 
After  the  victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  expiring 
from  his  wound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the  sight,  he  did  his  utmost 
to  restore  the  dying  man ;  and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossi- 
ble, caused  his  dead  body  to  be  honor&bly  shrouded  and  trans- 
mitted into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigor  of  Eumenes, 
together  with  the  death  of  two  such  important  officers  as  Kra- 
terus and  Neoptolemus  —  proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself, 
without  serving  the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his 
chief  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was  so  overbear- 
ing and  tyrannical  in  his  demeanor  towards  the  other  officers  — 
and  withal  so  unsucoessftil  in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy 
on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  —  that  his  own  army  muti- 
nied and  slew  him.'     His  troops  joined  Ptolemy,  whose  concilia- 


*  Platarch,  Eamenes,  7 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  4.  Eumenes  had 
trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cavalry  to  fight  in  close  combat 
with  the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Macedonian  Companions  —  relinquish- 
ing the  jayelin,  the  missiles,  and  the  alternation  of  charging  and  retiring 
nsnal  to  Asiatics. 

Diodoms  (xyiii.  80,  31,  32)  gives  an  account  at  some  length  of  this  bat- 
de.  He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  have  borrowed  from  Hieiony- 
pras  of  Kardia. 

*  Arrian  ap.  Photinm,  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  ziii.  8    Died  or.  xyiii.  38. 
'  Diodor.  zyiii.  86. 
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behavior  gained  their  goodwill.  Only  two  days  after  this 
revolution,  a  messenger  from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  an« 
Qouncing  his  victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this  intel- 
ligence been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events  might  have  been  sensibly 
altered.  Eumenes  would  have  occupied  the  most  commanding 
position  in  Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine  fam- 
Oy,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings  attached  him. 
But  the  news,  arriving  at  the  moment  when  it  did,  caused 
throughout  the  army  only  the  most  violent  exasperation  against 
him ;  not  simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause  of 
death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together  with  Alketas  and 
fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the  soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No 
measures  were  kept  with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian  offi- 
cers or  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached  to 
Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his  sister,  were  slain.^ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of  his  soldier?, 
complete  preponderance  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
Ptolemy,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the 
army,  now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Perdik- 
kas united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
persons  of  the  kings,  and  with  the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy 
previously  held  by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to 
much  difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from  the  in 
trigues  of  the  princess  Eurydik^,  who  displayed  a  masculin<> 
boldness  in  publicly  haranguing  the  soldiers  —  and  from  the  dis- 
contents of  the  army,  who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised 
to  them  by  Alexander,  which  there  were  no  ftinds  to  liquidate 
at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  Antipater  made  a 
second  distribution  of  the  satrapies  of  the  empire;  somewhat 
modified,  yet  coinciding  in  the  main  with  that  which  had  been 
drawn  up  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya,  —  to  Antigonus,  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each  had  had  before.^ 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  principal  Macedon- 

'  Plutarch,  Eamenes,  8;   ComeL  Nepos,  Bumenes,  4;  Diodor.  ZTiiL  86, 
87. 
*  Diodor.  xviiL  39.    Axxian,  ap.  Photiom. 
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ian  annj  in  AbUbl,  to  jrusk  Emnenes  and  the  odier  diief  ^Sb/^ 
rents  of  Perdikkas ;  most  of  wh(Mn  had  been  condemned  to  desdi 
bj  a  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army.  After  a  certain  intervaly 
Antipater  himseli^  accompanied  hj  the  kings,  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, haying  eluded  bj  artifice  a  renewed  demand  on  the  part 
of  his  soldiers  for  the  promised  presents.  The  war  of  Antigonus* 
first  against  Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Alketas  and 
the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia,  lasted  for  manj 
months,  but  was  at  length  successfully  finished.^  Eumenes,  be- 
set bj  the  ccmstant  treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Mac^ 
donians,  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.  He  took  re- 
fuge with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable  and  well-stored 
fwtress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokia,  where  he  held  out  a  long  blodL* 
ade,  apparently  more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus.^ 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  age,  fell  into  sickness^ 
and  presently  died.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death 
the  Athenian  orator  Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Macedonia 
as  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at 
Munychia.  Antipater  had  promised,  or  given  hopes,  that  if  thr 
oligarchy  which  he  had  constituted  at  Athens  maintained  un 
shaken  adherence  to  Macedonia,  he  would  withdraw  the  garri- 
son. The  Athenians  endeavored  to  prevail  on  Phokion  to  go  to 
Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  but  he 
steadily  refused.  Demades,  who  willingly  undertook  the  mis» 
sion,  reached  Macedonia  at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself. 
The  papers  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into  possession 
of  his  opponents ;  and  among  them  had  been  found  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  Demades,  inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue 
Greece  from  her  dependence  "  on  an  old  and  rotten  warp  "  — 
meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  offence  to  Antipater 
—  the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to  have  been  his  habitual  pen- 
ffloner  —  and  still  greater  ofifence  to  his  son  Kassander;  who 
caused  Demades  with  his  son  to  be  seized  —  first  killed  the  son 


Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  lib.  ix.  10.  ap.  Photiam,  Cod.  92 
Diodor.  zyiiL  S9, 40,  46 ;  Plntarch,  Enmenes,  8, 4. 

'  Platarch,  Eumenes,  10,  11 .    Cornel.  Nepos,  Enmenes,  c.  5 ;  Diodof 
^viii.  41. 
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in  the  immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father  —  and 
then  slew  the  father  himself,  with  bitter  invective  against  his  in- 
gratitude.^  All  the  accounts  which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in 
general  terms,  as  a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  venal  and  corrupt 
politician.  We  have  no  ground  for  questioning  this  statement: 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Polysperchon,  one 
of  Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  chief  administrator,  with 
full  powers  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  dynasty;  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch,  or 
general  of  the  body-guard.^  He  thought  that  this  disposition  of 
power  would  be  more  generally  acceptable  throughout  the  em- 
pire, as  Polysperchon  was  older  and  of  longer  military  service 
than  any  other  among  Alexander's  generals.  Moreover,  Anti- 
pater was  especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  princesses  ;  3  all  of  whom  —  Olympias,  Eleopatra,  and 
Eurydik^ — were  energetic  characters;  and  the  first  of  the  three 
(who  had  retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Autipater) 
furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  from  the  be- 
ginning, because  Kassander  would  not  submit  to  the  second 
place,  nor  tolerate  Polysperchon  as  his  superior.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known, 
Kassander  despatehed  Nikanor  with  pretended  orders  from  Anti- 
pater to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  Munychia, 
To  this  order  Menyllus  yielded.  But  when  after  a  few  days 
the  Athenian  public  came  to  learn  the  real  truth,  they  were 
displeajsed  with  Phokion  for  having  permitted  the  change  to 
be  made  —  assuming  that  he  knew  the  real  state  of  the  facts, 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30 ;    Diodor.  xviii.  48 ;   Plutarch,    Demosth.  81  , 
Arrian,  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

In  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has  written  inadvertently  Antigonus  in* 
stead  of  Perdikkas. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  howeyer,  how  Deinarchus  can  have  been  the  accuser 
of  Demades  on  such  a  matter  —  as  Arrian  and  Plutarch  state.    Arrian 
seems  to  put  the  death  of  Demades  too  early,  from  his  anxiety  to  bring  it 
into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  whose  eon 
demnation  Demades  had  proposed  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

*  Died.  XYiu.  48.  '  Diod.  xix.  11. 
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and  might  have  kept  oot  the  new  oommander.!  Kassandei^ 
while  securing  this  important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  oonfirmed 
partisan,  affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Poljsperchoi^ 
and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party  in  the  country.  His 
at  the  same  time  sent  confidential  adherents  to  the  HeUespoal 
and  other  places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially 
to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt  His  envoys  being  generally  well  received,  he  himself 
eoon  quitted  Macedonia  suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measuree 
with  Antigonus  in  Asia.^  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy,  and 
still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against  Polysperchoa 
and  the  imperial  dynasty.  On  the  death  of  Antipater,  Antigo* 
nus  had  resolved  to  make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  tlia 
Asiatic  Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  die  mofll 
powerftd  military  force  within  it. 

Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had  been  a  nama 
rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  respected  name.  But  now,  the 
preference  shown  to  Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater, 
and  the  secession  of  Kassander,  placed  all  the  real  great  powers 
in  active  hostility  against  the  dynasty.  Polysperchon  and  hia 
friends  were  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  The 
principal  officers  in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  de- 
Kberate,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Olympias  out  of  Epirus,  that 
she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson  Alexander  (son 
of  Roxana)  — to  place  the  Asiatic  interests  of  the  dynasly  in  the 
hands  of  Eumenes,  appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command'— 
and  to  combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  themselves 
the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfraife- 
chisement,  and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and 
military  governments  now  paramount  throughout  the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alexander's  empuB 
in  Asia,  against  llie  counter-interests  of  the  great  Macedonian  ^ 
officers,  who  were  steadily  tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  il 
-*-  now  lay  in  the  fidelity  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.    At  hia 


I  Platarch,  Phokioii,  31.    Diodonw  (xviiL  M)  Mys  alM>  that  IfikwMt 
was  nominated  by  KasMuider.  '  ]>iodor.  zviiL  SC 

•  IKodor.  ZTiiL  4»-6t 
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fBsposal  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  and  soldiers 
in  Asia;  especially  the  brave,  but  faithless  and  disorderly,  Ar- 
gyraspides.     Olympias  also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter, 
asking  his  counsel  as  the  only  friend  and  savior  to  whom  the  im- 
perial family  could  now  look.    Eumenes  replied  by  assuring  them 
of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their  sause.     But  he  at  the  same 
time  advised  Olympias  not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Mace- 
donia ;  or  if  she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindic- 
tive   and   cruel    proceedings.      Both   these    recommendationfiy 
honorable  as   well  to  his  prudence    as  to  his  humanity,  were 
disregarded  by  the  old  queen.     She  came  into  Macedonia  to 
take  the  management  of  affairs ;  and  although  her  imposing  tide, 
of  mother  to  the  great  conqueror,  raised  a  strong  favorable  feel- 
^Sy  7^^  ^^^  multiplied  executions  of  the  Antipatrian  partisans 
excited  fatal  enmity  against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.    Neveiw 
theless  Eumenes,  though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded,  de- 
voted himself  in  Asia  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Alexandrine 
fiunily,  resisting  the  most  tempting  invitations  to  take  part  with 
Antigonus  against  them.*    His  example  contributed  much  to  keep 
alive  the  same  active  sentiment  in  those  around  him ;  indeed, 


^Plntarch,  Eumenes,  11, 12;  Cornelias  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  6;  Diodor. 
ZYiii.  58-62. 

Diodor.  xrii.  58.  ffxe  6k  koI  vafi*  ^OXvjLnriado^  air^  ypafjLfiara.  deofievm 
mal  %nrapovafi^  po^eiv  rolg  paatXevai  xal  iavry*  fiovov  yd,p  kKelvov  ttioto* 
TOTOv  diroAeXel^^ai  tijv  ^ihjv,  xal  dvvufievov  dtop'&daatr&ai  t^v  kpTjfiiav  r^ 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes,  6.  "  Ad  hunc  (Eumeneai)  Olympias,  qnum 
literas  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam,  consultum,  utmm  repetitum  Macedo- 
niam  veniret  (nam  tum  in  Epiro  habitabat)  et  eas  ses  occuparet  — huic  ille 
pnmum  suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret  quoad  Alexandri  filius  re^num 
adipisceretur.  Sin  aliqn^  capiditate  raperetur  in  Macedoniam,  omnium  in- 
juriarum  oblivisceretur,  et  in  neminem  acerbiore  uteretur  imperio.  Ho» 
ram  ilia  nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Macedoniam  profectaest,  etibicrudelissim' 
86  gessit."     Compare  Ju«?tin,  xiv.  6;  Diodor.  xix  11. 

The  details  respecting  Eumenes  may  be  considered  probably  as  depend- 
ing on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend  Hieronymus  of  Kardia  had 
written  a  copious  history  of  his  own  time ;  which,  though  now  lost,  was  ac- 
cessible both  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Hieronymus  was  senring  with 
Eumenes,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by  Antigonus ;  who 
spared  htm  and  treated  him  well,  while  Eumenes  was  put  to  death  (Diodor 
vix.  44).    Plutarch  had  also  read  letters  of  Eumenes  (Plat  Bank    I). 
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withoat  him,  the  imperial  fiunily  would  have  had  no  shieere  m 
commanding  representadYe  in  Asia.  His  gallant  stmggfes,  first 
in  Kilikia  and  Phenicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in 
Susiana,  Persis,  Media,  and  Paraetak^n^  —  continued  for  two 
years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Anti- 
gonns^  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the  never-ceasing  treachery  of 
his  own  officers  and  troops^ — do  not  helong  to  Grecian  history. 
They  are  however  among  the  most  memorable  exploits  of  an- 
tiquity. While  even  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  hardly 
inferior  to  the  combinations  of  Alexander  himself —  they  evince, 
besides,  a  flexibility  and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand  difficulties 
raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around  him.  To  the  last,  En- 
menes  remained  unsubdued ;  he  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by 
the  base  and  venal  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides.^ 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the  extinction  of 
which  we  shall  presently  foUow),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  they  did  not  abandon  Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipa^ 
ter,  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  sum- 
moniug  over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep  together  in  unity 
the  vast  aggregate  of  Asia  was  manifestly  impracticable,  even 
with  his  consummate  ability.  Indeed,  we  read  that  Olympias 
wished  for  his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but  him 
as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander.'  In  Macedonia,  i^>art  from 
Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent  temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted 
liim,  might  have  upheld  the  dynasty ;  which,  having  at  that  time 
n  decided  interest  in  condliatuig  the  Greeks,  might  probably 


»  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72 ;  xix.  11,  17,  32,  44. 

*  Plutarch  (Eumenes,  16-18),  Coraelias  Nepos  (10-13),  and  Jastin  (xiv. 
3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the  touching  circumstances  attending 
the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumenes.  On  this  point  Diodoms  is  mora 
brief;  but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  preceding  military  operations 
between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17,  32,  44). 

The  original  source  of  these  particulars  must  probably  be,  the  history  of 
Hieronymus  of  Eardia,  himself  present,  and  copied,  more  or  less  aoev 
rately«  by  others. 

'  Flntarch,  Eumenes,  13 ;  Diodor.  xyUL  58. 
Vol.  13  16 
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luiTe  sandioned  his  sympathies  in  favor  of  free  Hellenic  oom- 
mmatyJ 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  mo6t  of  the  Greek  cities 
had  sent  envoys  to  Pella.^  To  all  the  governments  of  these 
cities,  composed  as  they  were  cff  his  creatures,  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  ntmost  moment  to  know  what  coarse  the  new  Macedonian 
authority  would  adopt.  Polysperchon,  persuaded  that  they 
would  all  adhere  to  Elassander,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  com- 
bating that  rival  was  by  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests 
in  Greece,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian  oligarchies 
—  drew  up  in  conjunction  with  his  counsellors  a  proclamatioD 
which  he  issued  in  thie  name  of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Plilip  and  Alexander 
towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this  feeling  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  untoward  Tjamian  war,  originating  with  some  iO- 
judged  Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe 
calamities  upon  the  various  cities.  But  all  these  severities 
(he  continued)  had  proceeded  from  the  generals  (Antipater  and 
Kraterus)  :  the  kings  had  now  determined  to  redress  them.  It 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  that  the  political  constitution  of  each 
city  should  be  restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the  times  of  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  that  before  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus, 
all  those  who  had  been  condenmed  to  banishment,  or  deported 
by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received  back ;  that  their 
properties  should  be  restored,  and  past  sentences  against  them 
rescinded ;  that  they  should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and 
good  feeling  as  to  the  friture,  with  the  remaining  citizens.  From 
this  act  of  recall  were  excluded,  the  exiles  of  Amphissa,  Trikka, 
Pharkadon,  and  Herakleia,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 
Megalopolitans,  implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the 
particular  case  of  those  cities,  the  governments  of  whidi  had 
been  denounced  as  hostile  by  Philip  or  Alexander,  special  refer- 
ence and  consultation  was  opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modifica* 
don  to  meet  the  circumstances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
tiiat  Samoa  should  be  restored  to  her,  but  not  Qr5puB ;  in  all 

'  Plntareh,  Eomenes,  3. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  55.     ev&i>c  oiv     )c  dir^  r6r  w^lkew  wapSvm    rpfoSivfdf 
^noaKaXeffduevoi^  etc. 
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Other  respects,  she  was  placed  on  the  same  ftx>tiiig  as  in  tlie  tfaji 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  "  All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this 
proclamation)  shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  eyerj  one  either  to 
bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility  against  us  —  on  pain  of 
exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On 
this  and  on  all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to 
take  proper  measures.  Obey  him  —  as  we  have  before  written 
you  to  do ;  for  we  shall  not  omit  to  notice  those  who  on  any 
point  disregard  our  proclamation."* 

Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or  rather  by  Po- 
lysperchon  in  their  names.  It  directed  the  removal  of  all  the 
garrisons,  and  the  subversion  of  all  the  oligarchies,  established 
by  Antipater  afler  the  liamian  war.  It  ordered  the  recall  of 
the  host  of  exiles  then  expelled.  It  revived  the  state  of  things 
prevalent  before  the  death  of  Alexander — which  indeed  itself 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an  aggregate  of  macedonizing  oli« 
garchies  interspersed  with  Macedonian  garrisons.  To  the  exist- 
ing Antipatrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow ;  and 
go  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian  envoys  —  in- 
cluding probably  deputations  from  the  exiles,  as  well  as  envoys 
from  the  civic  governments  —  to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered 
it  at  PeUa.  Not  content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon 
addressed  special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other  cities,  com- 
manding that  the  Antipatrian  leading  men  should  be  banished 
with  confiscation  of  property,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death ;  ^ 
the  names  being  probably  fiimished  to  him  by  the  exiles.  Last- 
ly, as  it  was  dear  that  such  stringent  measures  coold  not  be  exe- 
cuted  without  force, — the  rather  as  these  oligarchies  would  be 
upheld  by  Kassander  from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to 
conduct  a  large  military  force  into  Greece ;  sending  thither  firsts 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  56.    In  this  chapter  the  proclamation  is  given  verhaiim. 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  etc 
we  do  not  know  the  grounds. 

Beference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  the  kings  —  i)fteic  o^,  Kct^dnep  hfiU 
Koi  irpoTcpov  kypmftafiev,  QKovere  tovtov  {JloXvairipxovroc).  These  words 
most  allode  to  written  answers  giren  to  particniar  cities,  in  reply  to  special 
applications.  No  general  proclamation,  earlier  than  this,  can  havt 
llBiied  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 

*  Diodor.  xriiL  67. 
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kuWBWBV,  a  oonsideittble  detachment,  for  immediate  operadaoi^ 
ander  las  eon  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  bs  to  other  cities,  Boljsperdien  addressed 
special  letters,  promising  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  recall 
of  the  exiles.  At  Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution 
Ibui  elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  persons  de- 
ported had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  existing  nine  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubtless  odious  and  alarming ;  while 
to  Phokion  with  the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened 
not  only  loss  of  power,  but  prob^-lbly  nothing  less  than  the  alter- 
native of  flight  or  death.*  The  state  of  interests  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  now  singularly  novel  and  complicated.  There  were 
the  Antipatrians  and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens.  There 
were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict,  speedily  began  re-en- 
tering the  city,  and  reclaiming  their  citizenship  9S  well  as  their 
properties.  Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
eoming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was  Nikanor,  who 
held  Munychia  with  a  garrison,  neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor 
'for  the  Athenians,  but  for  Kassander ;  the  latter  being  himself 
♦also  expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were  several 
'parties ;  each  distinct  in  views  and  interests  from  the  rest  —  some 
-decidedly  hostile  to  each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Nikanor 
respecting  Munychia;  which  they  required  him  to  evacuate, 
pursuant  to  the  recent  proclamation.  Nikanor  on  his  side  re* 
turned  an  evasive  answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  cir- 
eumstanees  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  time  entreating  the 
Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassander,  as  they  had 
been  wrth  his  father  Antipater.^  He  seems  to  have  indulged 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  them  to  declare  in  his  favor  —  and  not 
without  plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and  a 
proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could  not  but  dread  the 
execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict     And  he  had  also  what  was 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  82  The  opinion  of  Plutarch,  however,  that  Polys* 
perchon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  trick  to  rnin  Phokion,  is  only  cor- 
rect so  far  —  that  Polysperchon  wished  to  pat  down  the  Antipatrias 
oligarchies  everywhere,  anid  that  Phokion  was  the  leading  person  of  thai 
ollgarefav  at  Athens.  *  Diodor.  zviiL  64. 
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of  still  greater  moment  —  the  secret  oonniyance  and  support  of 
Phokion :  who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor,  as 
he  had  before  done  with  MenyUus'  —  and  who  had  greater  rea- 
son than  any  one  else  to  dread  the  edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a 
public  /issembly  held  in  Peiraeus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor 
even  ventured  to  present  himself  in  person,  in  the  company  and 
under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was  anxious  that  the 
Athenians  should  entertain  the  proposition  of  alliance  with  Kas- 
Sander.  But  with  the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure  the  evacuation 
of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of  course,  the  returned  exiles 
would  be  even  more  anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.  Accord- 
ingly, the  assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from  Nika- 
nor ;  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  proposed  to  seize  his  per- 
son. It  was  Phokion  who  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escap- 
ing ;  even  in  spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  guarantee  for  Nika- 
nor's  personal  safety .2 

Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor  had 
been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  into  Munychia.  And 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  declared  support 
from  the  Athenians,  he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupy- 
ing the  town  and  harbor  of  Peiraeus,  of  which  Munychia  formed 
the  adjoining  eminence  and  harbor,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
little  peninsula.  Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  it  became 
known  to  various  Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons 
in  Peiraeus,  and  coUecting  troops  in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Sala- 
mis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
for  the  safety  of  Peiraeus,  that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all 
citizens  to  hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under  Pho- 
kion as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disregarding  such  a  de- 
cree, took  no  precautions,  affirming  that  he  would  himself  be  an- 
swerable for  Nikanor.  Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unex- 
pected attack  from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peiraeus  by  sur- 
prise, placed  both  the  town  and  harbor  under  military  occupa- 
tion, and  cut  off  its  communication  with  Athens  by  a  ditch  and 
palisade.     On  this  palpable  aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  Si  '  Platarch,  Phokion,  88. 
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Bat  Phokion  as  general  damped  their  ardor,  and  even 
declined  to  head  l^em  in  an  attack  for  the  reooreij  of  PeineuB 
before  Nikanor  should  have  had  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  it 
He  went  however,  with  Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remon- 
strate with  Nikanor,  and  to  renew  the  demand  that  he  should 
evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclamation,  all  the  posts  which  he 
held  in  garrison.  But  Nikanor  would  give  no  other  answer,  ex* 
oept  that  he  held  his  conmiission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they 
must  address  their  application.^  He  thus  again  tried  to  bring 
Athens  into  conmiunication  with  Kassander. 

The  occupation  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Munjchia  was  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making  them  worse  off  than 
they  had  been  even  under  Antipater.  Peiraeus,  rich,  active,  and 
oonmiercial,  containing  the  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muni- 
ments of  war,  was  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than  Athens 
itself;  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more  valuable.  Kassander 
had  now  an  excellent  place  of  arms  and  base,  which  Munychia 
alone  would  not  have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in  Greece 
against  Polysperchon ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell  hardly, 
less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now  Phokion,  in  his 
fiinction  as  general,  had  been  forewarned  of  the  danger,  might 
have  guarded  against  it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was 
a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other  ex- 
planation except  that  of  treasonable  connivance.  It  seems  that 
Phokion,  foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the 
triumph  of  Polysperchon  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desir- 
ous of  favoring  the  seizure  of  Peiraeus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means 
of  constraining  Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with  Kassander; 
which  alliance  indeed  would  probably  have  been  brought  about, 
had  Kassander  reached  Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first 
troops  of  Polysperchon  by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at 
the  very  least,  of  culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still  more  cul- 
pable treason,  on  an  occasion  seriously  injuring  both  Polysper- 
chon and  the  Athenians ;  a  &.ct  which  we  must  not  forget,  when 
we  come  to  read  presently  the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against 
him.* 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  64 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  82 ;  Comeliiis  Nepos,  Phokion,  % 
'  Conielius  Nepos,  Phokion.  S.    "  Concidit  aatem  maxime  quo  criroine 
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The  newSy  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  PeineiM^ 
produced  a  strong  sensation.  Presently  arriyed  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  him  by  Olympias  herself,  commanding  him  to  surren- 
der the  place  to  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer 
entire  autonomy.  But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  order, 
still  waiting  for  support  from  Kassander.  The  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander  (Polysperchon's  son)  with  a  body  of  troops,  encouraged 
the  Athenians  to  believe  that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrrying 
Peiraeus  by  force,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Their 
hopes,  however,  were  again  disappointed.  Though  encamped 
near  Peiraeus,  Alexander  made  no  demand  for  the  Athenian 
forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in  attacking  it ;  but  entered  into 
open  parley  with  Nikanor,  whom  he  endeavored  to  persuade  or 
corrupt  into  surrendering  the  place.^  When  this  negotiation 
fidled,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  father,  who  was 
already  on  his  march  towards  Attica  with  the  main  army.  His 
own  force  unassisted  was  probably  not  sufficient  to  attack 
Peiraeus  ;  nor  did  he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so  ardently  de- 
sired. The  Athenians  were  ihus  as  far  from  their  object  as 
ever ;  moreover,  by  this  delay  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
place  was  altogether  thrown  away;  for  Kassander  with  his 
armament  reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who  induced 
Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ;  to  decline  reconquer- 
ing Peiraeus  for  the  Athenians,  and  to  appropriate  it  for  himselfl 
To  Phokion,  the  reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its 
democracy  and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign  control- 
ling force  —  was  an  assured  sentence  of  banishment,  if  not  of 


quod  cum  apud  earn  snmmam  esset  imperiam  populi,  et  Nicanoreiii,  Cas- 
sandri  priefectam,  insidiari  Pirsso  Atheniensiam,  a  Dercyllo  moneretar: 
idemqae  postalaret,  at  provideret,  ne  commeatibas  civitas  privaretur^- 
haic,  aadiente  popalo,  Phocion  negavit  esse  pericalum,  seqae  ejas  rei  obsl- 
dem  fore  pollicitas  est  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nicanor  Pirieo  est  potitns. 
Ad  qaem  recaperandam  cum  populas  armatus  concarrisset,  ille  non  modo 
neminem  ad  arma  Tocavit,  sed  ne  armatis  qaidem  prsBSse  volnit,  sine  qnt 
AthensB  omnino  esse  non  possnnt" 
■  Diodor.  xviii.  65;  Plntarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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deatlu  Not  baying  been  able  to  obtain  protection  from  the 
foreign  force  of  Nikanor  and  Kassander,  he  and  his  friends  re* 
solved  to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alexander  and  Polj- 
sperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as  he  entered  Attica 
-» represented  the  impolicy  of  his  relinquishing  so  important  a 
milit'iry  position  as  Peiraeus,  while  the  war  was  yet  unfinished, 
^and  offered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by  proper 
management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alexander  was  pleased 
with  these  suggestions,  accepted  Phokion  with  the  others  as  his 
leading  adherents  at  Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peirseus  as  a  cap- 
tore  to  be  secured  for  himself.  *  Numerous  returning  Athenian 
exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It  seems  that  Phokion 
was  desirous  of  admitting  the  troops,  along  with  the  exiles,  4is 
friends  and  allies  into  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alex- 
ander master  of  the  city  — but  that  this  project  was  impractica- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athenians 
by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor.* 

The  strategic  fiinction  of  Phokion,  however,  so  often  conferred 
and  re-conferred  upon  him  — and  his  power  of  doing  either  good 
€r  evil — now  approached  its  close.  As  soon  as  the  returning 
exiles  found  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for 
a  revision  of  the  list  of  state-officers,  and  for  the  reestablish- 
aient  of  the  democratical  forms.     They  passed  a  vote  to  de- 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  Tm^  ydp  'Avriirdrp^  yeyovortjv  ^Xuv  rivkc  {inrifpxov* 
Mat  01  Tepi  ^uKtuva  ^ofiovfif  voi  rdc  ^  i^  rwv  vofiuv  Tifi<j- 
pia^'  imrivTfiaav  *AXe^avdp<ft^  xal  dida^avre^  rd  avfi^epov^  kiretaav  avrdm 
IHg  Karfx^t*  f^  fpovpta^  xal  fiif  vapaAtdovai  Toi^  *A^vaio<f,  uexpic  &v  6 
Koffaavdpof  KorairoXefiif^, 

'  Plntarch,  Phokion,  33  {  Diod.  xTiii.  65,  66.  This  seems  to  me  the  pro- 
bable sequence  of  facts,  combining  Platarch  with  Diodoras.  PiaUrch 
takes  no  notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  Phokion  with  Alexander, 
and  the  understanding  established  between  them ;  which  is  suted  in  the 
clearest  manner  by  Diodoms,  and  appears  to  me  a  material  circarostance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Plntarch  mentions  (though  Diodoms  does  not)  thai 
Alexander  war  anxious  to  seise  Athens  itself,  and  was  very  near  succeed- 
ing. Plntarch  seems  to  conceire  that  it  was  the  exiles  who  were  disposed 
lo  let  him  in ;  but  if  that  had  been  the  case,  he  probably  would  hare  been 
let  m  when  the  exiles  became  preponderant  It  was  Phokion,  I  conceive 
who  was  desirous,  Ik  his  own  personal  saftty,  of  admitting  the  Ibielga 
troops. 

yoL.zii»  fit 
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poBe  lliote  wbo  bad  held  office  mider  die  Aiillpairiaa  ciBgwahj 
wmd  who  still  oootiniied  to  hold  it  down  to  the  actual 
AmoDg  these  Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  were  his 
in-law  Charikles,  the  Phaleiean  Demetrius,  EallimedoOy  Kb^ 
kles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Philokles.  These  persons  weie 
mot  only  deposed,  hut  condemned,  some  to  death,  some  to  banish* 
ment  and  confiscation  of  property.  Demetrius,  Charikles,  and 
S[allimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ;  but  Phokion  and 
the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's  camp,  throwing  themselves 
upon  his  protection  on  the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding^ 
Alexander  not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  theni 
letters  to  his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety  and  protect 
lion  for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  and  who  weve 
Still  eager  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  him.'  Armed  willl 
these  letters,  Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march  southward* 
They  were  accompanied  by  Deinarchus  and  by  a  Platania 
named  Solon,  both  of  them  passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon.* 
The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted,  which  had  passed 
the  recent  condemnatory  votes,  was  disquieted  at  the  news  thai 
Alexander  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom- 
mended the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  possible  that  P<^y- 
sperchon  might  seek,  with  his  powerful  army,  both  to  occupj 
Athens  and  to  capture  Peirseus,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Pho- 
kion (like  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient  in- 
strument of  government.  It  seems  plain  that  this  was  the 
project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  counted  on  Phokion  as  a 
ready  auxiliary  in  both.  Now  the  restored  democrats,  though 
owing  their  restoration  to  Polysperchon,  were  much  less  compli- 
ant towards  him  than  Phokion  had  been.     Not  only  they  would 

1  Diodor  xviii.  65,  Flatarch,  Phokion,  35. 

*  Diodor  xviii.  66.    Upoadex^evTfi:  de  iyir'  avrov  (Alexander)  ^Xo^ptvuf^ 
ypofi/Mfa  kXafiov  npd(  rbv  iraripa  noXi;ff)rep;|^ovra,  bnotf  ftqdev  vadoaiv  U 
WBpi  ^<Mciuva    Tax  £ iv  ov    ire i^povjjKO  r  f^ ,  koi  viiv   kvayyeXXk 
l^evoi  vavra  avfitrpa^e iv. 

This  applicatioD  of  Phokion  to  Alexander,  and  the  letters  ciitained  to 
fkilysperchon,  ore  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  though  they  are  importaul 
MKonif  tanoes  in  following  the  last  days  of  Phokion's  life 

*  Plvtaroh,  Phc^on.  SS. 
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OOl  admit  bim  into  the  city,  but  they  would  not  even  aoquiesca 
ia  his  separate  occupation  of  Munjchia  and  Peireas.  On  the 
proposition  of  Agnonides  and  Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Poljsperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his  comrades  of  high 
treason ;  jet  at  the  same  time  daiming  for  Athens  the  full  and 
undiminished  benefit  of  the  late  regal  proclamation  —  autonomy 
and  democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia  free 
and  ungarrisoned.^ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pharyges  in  Phokis, 
•8  early  as  Phokion's  company,  which  had  been  detained  for 
some  days  at  Elateia  by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.  That  de- 
lay was  unfortunate  for  Phokion.  Had  he  seen  Polysperchon, 
and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  before  the  Athenian  ac- 
cusers arrived,  he  might  probably  have  obtained  a  more  favora- 
ble reception.  But  as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly 
simultaneous,  Polysperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the  same  au- 
dience, before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his  throne  with  the  gilt 
ceiling  above  it  When  Agnonides^  —  chief  of  the  Athenian 
deputation,  and  formerly  friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  Harpalian  cause  —  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Phokion 
and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives  at  first  produced 
nothing  but  confrision ;  until  Agnonides  himself  exclaimed  -^ 
^  Pack  us  all  into  one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  re- 
ceive judgment  from  the  Athenians."  The  king  laughed  at  this 
observation,  but  the  bystanders  around  insisted  upon  more  or- 
derly proceedings,  and  Agnonides  then  set  forth  the  two  de- 
mands of  the  Athenians  —  condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his 
friends,  partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  having  be- 
trayed Peirseus  to  Nikanor  —  and  the  faVL  benefit  of  the  late  re- 
gal .proclamation  to  Athens.^    Now,  on  the  last  of  these  two 


*  Diodor.  xviii.  66. 

'Platarch,  Phokion,  33;  Ck>rnel.  Nepos,  Phokion,  3.  '*Hic  (Phocion^, 
ab  Agnonide  accusatas,  qnod  Pirsam  Nicanori  prodidisset,  ex  consilii  sen- 
tentift,  in  cnstodiam  conjectas,  Athenas  dedactas  est,  at  ibi  de  eo  legibns 
fieret  jadiciam.** 

Plutarch  says  that  Polysperchon,  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both  par- 
ties, ordered  £A«  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  be  tortared  and  to  be  put  to  death. 
Now  the  person  so  named  cannot  be  Deinarchos,  the  logcgrapher«-<tf 
whom  we  hare  some  specimens  remaining,  and  who  was  alive  even  as  lata 
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beads,  Polysperchon  was  noway  disposed  to  yield-- nor  tohtiid 
over  PeirsBus  to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take  it.  On 
this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by  refusal  or  evasicHi.  But 
he  was  all  the  more  disposed  to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the 
other  matter  —  the  surrender  of  Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sen* 
timent  now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly  that  Phokion 
eould  not  be  again  usefiil  to  him  as  an  instrument  Thus  dis* 
posed  to  sacrifice  Phokion,  Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with 
impatience,  interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  disgusted  him, 
that  he  at  length  struck  the  ground  with  his  stick,  and  held  his 
peace.  Hegemon,  another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly 
treated.  When  he  appealed  to  Polysperchon  himself,  as  having 
been  personally  cognizant  of  his  (the  speaker's)  good  dispositions 
towards  the  Athenian  people  (he  had  probably  been  sent  to 
Pella,  as  envoy  for  redress  of  grievances  under  the  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed  —  "  Do  not  utter 
falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king."  Moreover,  king  Philip 
himself  was  so  incensed,  as  to  start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his 
spear;  with  which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, — imi* 
fating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious  brother  —  had  he  nol 
been  held  back  by  Polysperchon.  The  sentence  could  not  be 
doubtful.  Phokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over  as 
prisoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  king,  intimating  that  in  his  conviction  they  were  traitors,  but 
ibaX  he  lefl  them  to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to 
freedom  and  autonomy,  i 

The  Macedonian  E^leitus  was  instructed  to  convey  them  tc 
Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  Moninfril  was  the  specta- 
cle as  they  entered  the  city ;  being  carried  along  the  Keramei* 
kus  in  carts,  through  S3anpathizing  friends  and  an  embittered 
multitude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  the  assembly 
was  to  be  convened.  That  assembly  was  composed  of  every  one 
who  chose  to  enter,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreign- 


88  292  B.  0.— though  he  too  was  a  Corinthian.  Either,  therefore,  there 
were  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same  name  (as  Westermann  siid- 
poees  — Gesch.  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect  79),  or  the  statement  of  Piutaidi 
mvst  allude  to  an  order  given  but  not  ovried  into  eflfef^  -whieh 
seems  to  me  most  probable. 
*  Ftotaieh,  Fboluon,  88, 84;  IModor.  zviii  9^ 
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era  and  slaves.  But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Phokion 
bad  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners  and  slaves  had  no 
cause  of  antipathy  towards  him.  The  assembly  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  Phokion's  keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned 
from  exile  or  deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualified  persons,  since  the 
lists  had  probably  not  yet  been  verified.  When  the  assembly 
was  about  to  be  opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on 
occasion  of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and  slaves  should  be 
sent  away.  This  was  in  every  sense  an  impolitic  proceeding ; 
for  the  restored  exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  became  only  the  more  embittered,  exclaiming 
against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  o?  exasperation 
than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  these  returned  exiles. 
We  must  recollect  that  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the 
Athenian  democracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthenes 
and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  some  of  them  with  ante* 
eedent  cruelties;  the  poorer  multitude,  in  number  more  than 
lialf  of  the  qualified  citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported  into 
distant  regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity,  there 
was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  individual  suffering  and  im- 
poverishment, the  mischie&  of  which  were  very  imperfectly 
healed,  even  by  that  unexpected  contingency  which  had  again ' 
thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accordingly,  when  these 
men  returned  from  different  regions,  each  hearing  from  the  rest 
new  tales  of  past  hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  against 
the  authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  among  these  au- 
thors Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked.  For  although  he  had 
neither  originated  nor  advised  these  severities,  yet  he  ^nd  his 
friends,  as  administering  the  Antipatrian  government  at  Athens, 
must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and  had  rendered 
themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the  fearful  penalties  pronounced 
by  the  psephism  of  Demophantus,^  consecrated  by  an  oath  taken 
by  Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should  hold  an  offi* 
cial  post  after  the  government  was  subverted. 


*  Andokides  de  MysteriiSi  sect  96,  97  ;  LycnrgiiB  adv.  Leokrat  s.  127 
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When  tliese  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  brom^  h^ 
fore  them,  for  the  first  time  afber  their  return,  the  common  feA 
big  of  antipathy  against  him  burst  out  into  forious  manilestatioiHk 
Agnonides  the  principal  accuser,  supported  by  Epikurus^  and 
Demophilus,  found  their  denunciations  welcomed  and  eyen  anti* 
eipated,  when  they  arraigned  Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had 
lent  his  hand  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  —  to  the  snf^ 
ferings  of  his  deported  fellow-dtizens,  —  and  to  the  holding  of 
Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign  potentate ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  betrayal  of  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor*  constituted  a  new 
crime ;  fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander,  when  au- 
tonomy had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  recent  imperial  edict 
After  the  accusation  was  concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  finr 
his  defence ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing.  At- 
tempting several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often  interrupted  by 
angry  shouts ;  several  of  his  friends  were  cried  down  in  like 
manner ;  until  at  length  he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty ;  I  pronounce 
against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my  political  conduct ; 
but  why  are  you  to  sentence  these  men  near  me,  who  are  not 
guilty  ?  "  "  Because  they  are  your  friends,  Phokion  " — was  the 
exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no  more ;  while 
Agnonides  proposed  a  decree,  to  the  eflTect,  that  the  assembled 
people  should  decide  by  show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now 
arraigned  were  guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons  present  cried  out,  that 
the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  precede  death ;  but  this  savage 
proposition,  utterly  at  variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to 
citizens,  was  repudiated  not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the 
Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was  then  passed ;  after 
which  the  show  of  hands  was  called  for.  Nearly  every  hand  in 
the  assembly  was  held  up  in  condemnation ;  each  man  even  rose 
from  his  seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing ;  and  some  went 
80  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  triumph.     To  many  of 


'  Not  the  eminent  philosopher  so  named. 

'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phoc.  4.  "  Flurimi  vero  ita  exacuerentar  propter  psa 
ditionis  snspicionem  PirsBi,  maximeqae  qnod  ad  vers  as  popali  commoda  ia 
senectate  steterat.*" 
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them  dodbtleBs,  tiie  gralificatioii  of  tliis  intense  and  miaoiiiioiif 
vindictiye  impalse,  —  in  their  yiew  not  merelj  legitimate,  but 
patriotic,  —  must  have  been  among  the  happiest  moments  of 
life.* 

After  sentence,  the  five  condemned  persons,  Phokion,  Niko- 
kles,  Thndippus,  Hegem<Mi,  and  Pythokles,  were  consigned  to 
the  supreme  magistrates  of  Police,  called  The  Eleven,  and  led 
to  prison  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  customarj  dose  of  poison 
administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran  alongside,  taunting  and 
/eviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that  one  man  planted  himself  in 
the  front,  and  spat  upon  Phokion ;  who  turned  to  the  public 
officers  and  exclaimed  —  "  Will  no  one  check  this  indecent  fel- 
low ? "  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he  manifested ;  in 
other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and  self-possession  were  resolutely 
maintained,  during  this  soul-subduing  march  from  the  theatre  to 
the  prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his  Mends,  the  broken  spirit 
of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest  demonstrations  of  antipathy 
from  his  fellow-citizens  generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  presented 
itself  as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth  of  tha 
month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the  Athenian  Horsemen  or 
Knights  (the  richest  class  in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of 
oligarchical  sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with 
¥rreaths  on  their  heads  in  honor  of  Zeus.  Several  of  these 
horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their  wreaths,  and  wept  as 
they  looked  through  the  gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phokus, 
Phokion  replied  —  "I  tell  him  emphatically,  not  to  hold  evil 
memory  of  the  Athenians."  The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then 
administered  to  all  five — to  Phokion  last  Having  been  con- 
demned for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning 
of  his  body ;  which  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Megarid, 
by  a  hired  agent  named  Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  ob- 
tained at  Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids,  poured 
libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small  mound  of  earth ;  she 
also  collected  the  bones  and  brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her 


'  Diodor.  zviii.  M,  §7 :  Pkitaicli,  fkokioii,  84,  85 ;  Ooroeliog  Nepoa 
Phokhn,  2,  3. 
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bosom,  daring  the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  hot 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address  —  "Beloved  Hestia,  I 
confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good  man.  Restore  them  to  his 
own  family  vault,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their 
senses."^ 

After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  Athenians 
did  thus  come  to  their  senses.  They  discovered  that  Phokion 
had  been  a  faithful  and  excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their 


1  Platarch,  Phokion,  36,  37,  Two  other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Platarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  donbtful  authenticity.  Nikokles  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his  potion  before  Phokion  j  apon 
which  the  latter  replied  —  "  Yoar  request,  Nikokles,  is  sad  and  mournful; 
but  as  I  have  never  yet  refused  yon  anything  throughout  my  life,  I  grant 
this  also.'* 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all  except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock  was 
kft ;  upon  which  the  jailer  said  that  he  would  not  prepare  any  more,  unless 
twelve  drachms  of  money  were  given  to  him  to  buy  the  material.  Some 
hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion  asked  one  of  his  friends  to  supply  the 
money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  could  not  even 
die  fftatis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes  —  if  we  read,  in  Plato^s  Phaedon  (152- 
155),  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrates,  —  we  shall  see  that  death  by  hem- 
lock was  not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a  gradual  and  painless  manner; 
the  person  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being  desired  to  walk  about  for 
some  time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to  lie  down  in  bed,  aflker 
which  he  gradually  chilled  and  became  insensible,  first  in  the  extremities, 
next  in  the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  — 
which  of  the  persons  condemned  should  swallow  the  first  of  the  five  potions 
—  could  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian 
prison  —  what  would  have  been  the  alternative,  if  Phokion's  friend  had  not 
furnished  the  twelve  drachmas  ?  Would  he  have  remained  in  confinement, 
without  being  put  to  death  1  Certainly  not ;  for  he  was  under  capital  sen- 
tence. Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  some  other  unex* 
pensive  instrument  ?  This  is  at  variance  with  the  analogy  of  Athenian 
practice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Eleven  had  allotted  to  this  jailer  a  stock  of  hemlock  (or  the  price  thereof) 
really  adequate  to  five  potions,  but  that  he  by  accident  or  awkwardness 
had  wasted  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  pocket.  From  this  embarrassment  he 
was  rescued  by  Phokion  and  his  friend ;  and  Phokion*s  sarcasm  touches 
npon  the  strangeness  of  a  man  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own  execs* 
tion. 
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WB9Bnij  tofraids  Him,  celebrated  liis  ftmenl  obBeqtdes  at  the 
pnhlic  expense,  erected  a  statae  in  his  honor,  and  pnt  to  deadi 
^kgnomdes  hj  public  judicial  sehtenoe;  while  Epikums  and 
Semqphilus  fled  from  the  citj  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  aooA 

These  &cts  are  ostensibly  correct;  but  Fhitarch  omits  to  no- 
lice  the  real  explanation  of  them.  Within  two  or  three  months 
a^r  the  death  of  Phokion,  Kassandov  already  in  possession  of 
Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  became  also  master  of  Athens ;  the  oli- 
garchical or  Fhokionic  party  again  acquired  predominance ;  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  placed  to  ad* 
minister  the  city  under  Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered 
it  under  Antipater.  * 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  drcumstances,  the  memory  of 
Phokion  should  be  honored.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  spontaneous  change  of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos  of  Athens,  ban- 
ished and  deported  in  mass,  had  the  best  ground  for  hating  Pho- 
kion, and  were  not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling; 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible,  they  derived 
no  benefit  frt>m  these  virtues.  To  them  it  was  of  little  moment 
that  he  should  steadily  refrise  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when 
he  did  Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a  judicial 
trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the  people  in  the  theatre 
is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel  imposture ;  considered  as  a  mani* 
festadon  of  public  opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the 
facts  of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant. 

We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy  the  nami- 
five  of  an  old  man  above  eighty,  —  personally  brave,  mild,  and 
superior  to  all  pecuniary  temptation,  so  far  as  his  positive  admin* 
istration  was  concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense  and  crush* 
ing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
case  —  when  we  survey,  not  merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  ad- 
ministration, but  the  grand  public  objects  which  those  details 
subserved,  and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow-citizens— 
we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is  frilly  merited.  In  Phokion's 
patriotism — £»r  so  doubtless  he  himself  sincerely  eonoeived  il'** 


1  Fkitareli,  FhAkion,  88 
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no  aoeount  was  taken  of  Athenian  independence  $  of  the  axttf*^ 
noraj  or  self-management  of  the  HeUenic  world ;  of  the  condi  ■ 
tions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings,  under  which  alone  such  auto- 
nomy could  exist.  He  had  neither  the  Panhellenic  sentiment 
of  Aristeides,  Eallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes  —  nor  the  nar- 
rower Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion  of  Agesilaus  to 
Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to  Thebes.  To  Phokion  it  was  in- 
different whether  Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities, 
with  Athens  as  first  or  second  among  them  ^  or  one  of  the 
satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now  this  was  among 
the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian  public  man.  The  sentiment 
in  which  Phokion  was  wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those 
splendid  achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a  substantive 
and  preeminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  The- 
mistokles,  Arsiteides,  and  Leonidas  resembled  him,  Greece 
would  have  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and 
the  brilliant,  though  checkered,  century  and  more  of  independent 
politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  would  never  have 
occurred.  It  was  precisely  during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion's 
political  and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  degraded 
from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from  ascendency  as  well  as 
freedom,  into  absolute  servitude.  Insofar  as  this  great  public 
misfortune  can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man  —  to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  strat^gus  during 
most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when  Philip's  power  was  grow- 
ing ;  it  was  his  duty  to  look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the 
warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly  those  quali- 
ties which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes  —  military  energy  and 
aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  influence  to  inform  the  short-sighted- 
ness, to  stimulate  the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efforts,  of  his 
countrymen,  the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been  kept  within 
their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history  of  Greece  might  have 
been  altogether  different  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite 
side.  He  acted  with  .^chines  and  the  Philippizers ;  without 
receiving  money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all  that  Philip 
desired  —  by  nullifying  and  sneering  down  the  efforts  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  other  active  politicians.  After  t^e  battle  of 
Chsroneia,  Pliokion  received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Ales 
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allervmrds,  marks  of  esteem  not  BiKvirn  towards  any  other 
Atfifflinm*  This  was  both  the  fimit  and  the  proof  of  his  part 
political  action  —  and-Hellenic  as  well  as  anti*Athenian.  Haying 
done  mnch,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subju- 
gation of  Greece  imder  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  oontribnted 
somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  listen  the  seYerity  of  their 
dominion;  and  it  is  the  most  honorable  point  in  his  character  that 
Ik  always  refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  &yor  towards  him* 
ael^  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of  oppression  over 
his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not  only  wrote  letters  to  him, 
even  during  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  m  terms  of 
respectful  friendship,  but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents  — 
at  <me  time  the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the  choice  of 
four  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistokles.  He  even  expressed  his  displeasure  when  Phokion, 
lefrising  everything,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation  of 
three  Grecian  prisoners  confined  at  Sardis.^ 

The  Lamian  war  and  its  consequences,  were  Phokion's  ruin. 
He  continued  at  Athens,  throughout  that  war,  frieely  declaring 
his  opinion  against  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of 
his  known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither  banished 
nor  degraded  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  following  the 
counsels  of  others.  On  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war, 
Phokion  undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonorable  function  of 
satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the  Macedonian  garrison 
at  Munychia  to  back  him.  He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of 
a  conqueror  who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators^ 
bnt  disfr*anchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass.  Having  ao* 
eepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in  these  proceedings,  Pho- 
kion was  no  longer  safe  except  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
prince.  AB»r  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Macedonian  kmgs,  permitting  the  return  of  the  banished  Demos^ 
be  sought  safety  for  himself,  first  by  that  trea<«onable  connivance 
which  enabled  Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  volimtary  expatriation 
(along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean  Demetrius)  would  have 
been  leas  dangerous,  and  less  discreditable,  than  these  manamvrea^ 

>  Fhitareh,  Fliokion.  18 ;  Platarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  168. 
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which  still  further  darkened  the  dose  of  his  life,  without  avei^ 
ing  from  liim,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the  restored  De- 
mos. The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath  of  the  people  against 
him  is  an  instructive,  though  a  distressing  spectacle.  It  was  di* 
rected,  not  against  the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both 
diaiacters  Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last  col- 
hision  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peirseus — but  against 
his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last  protest  of  extinct  Grecian 
freedom,  speaking  as  it  were  from  the  tomb  in  a  yoioe  of  thun- 
der, against  that  fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia,  self-seeking,  and 
corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once  autonomous  Athens  to 
a  foreign  conqueror. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with  his  army 
was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought  before  him,  on  his 
inarch  towards  Peloponnesus.     Perhaps  he  may  have  been  de- 
tained by  negotiation  with  the  ^S^toUans,  who  embraced  his  alli- 
ance. >     At  any  rate  he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before  he 
reached  Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peiraeus  to  join  Nikanor 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and  4000  soldiers  obtmned  from 
Antigonus.     On  learning  this  fact,  Polysperchon  hastened  his 
inarch  also,  and  presented  himself  under  the  waUs  of  Athens 
and  Peirseus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedonians,  4000 
Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants;  animals 
which  were  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  European  Greece.    He 
at  first  besieged  Kassander  in  Peirseus,  but  finding  it  difficult  to 
procure  subsistence  in   Attica  for  so  numerous  an  army,  he 
marched  with  the  larger  portion  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his 
son  Alexander  with  a  division  to  make  head  against  Kassander. 
Either  approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns 
— -  or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys  ^-  he  enjoined  the 
subversion  of  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  and  the  restoration  of 
liberty  and  free  speech  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens.^    In  most  of 
the  towns,  this  revolution  was  accompUshed ;  but  in  Megalopolis, 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;  not  only  forcing  Polysperchon  to  besiege 
the  city,  but  even  defending  it  against  him  successfriUy.     He 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  storm  it,  by  movable  towers,  bj 
ondermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  elephants ;  but 

•  Diodor.  zix.  3&  •  Diodor.  xviiL  M. 
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he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them,i  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
siege  with  considerable  loss  of  reputation.  Hia  admiral  Kleitus 
was  soon  afterwards  defeated  in  the  Fropontis,  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander  had  sent  from 
Peirffius)  and  Antigonus.^ 

After  these  two  defeats,  Poljsperchon  seems  to  have  evao- 
oated  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  his  forces  across  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  into  Epirus,  to  join  Olympias.     His  party  was 
greatly  weakened  all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  pro- 
portionally strengthened.     The  first  efiect  of  this  was,  the  sur 
render  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  in  the  city,  including  all  or 
many  of  the  restored  exiles,  could  no  longer  endure  that  com- 
plete severapce  from  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of  Peiraeus 
and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them.     Athens  with- 
out a  port  was  hardly  tenable ;  in  fact,  Peirseus  was  considered 
by  its  great  constructor,  Themistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to 
&e  Athenians   than   Athens   itself.'    The   subsistence  of   the 
people  was  derived  in  large    proportion   from  imported   ooruy 
received  through  Peirseus ;  where  also  the  trade  and  industrial 
operations  were  carried  on,  most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the 
arsenals,  docks,  ships,  etc  of  the  state  kept  up.    It  became  evident 
that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peirseus,  had  rendered  Athens  dis 
armed  and  helpless ;  so  that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Pho- 
kion,  in  conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more  every 
day.   Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  capture  the  port  themselves, 
and  hopeless  of  obtaining  it  through  Polysperchon,  felt   con- 
strained to  listen  to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed 
that  terms  should  be  made  with  him.     It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kassander ;  that  they  should 
have  full  enjoyment  of  their  city,  with  the  port  Peirseus,  their 
ships  and  revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens  should 
be  readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  future 
be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who  possessed  1000  drachmse  of 
property  and  upwards ;  that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia 
with  a  governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Polysperchon 
was  brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  he  should  also  name  some  one 


•  l>iodor.  xTiii.  70,  71.  *  Diodor.  xviiL  72. 

•  Thnryd.  i  93. 
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Athenian  citizen,  in  wkose  bands  lihe  supreme  goyenmient  of 
the  eitj  should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  (i.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Phalerum),  one  of  the 
colleagues  of  Phokion ;  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  sinoe 
the  death  of  Antipater,  but  had  recently  retomed.^ 

This  convention  restored  substantially  at  Athens  the  Antipa- 
trian  government ;  yet  without  the  severities  which  had  marked 
its  original  establishment  —  and  with  some  modifications  in  va- 
rious ways.  It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  cit^ 
(as  Antipater  had  been  before  him),  by  means  of  his  governing 
nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by  the  fortification  of  Mu- 
nychia  ;  which  had  now  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strength* 
ened,'  holding  a  practical  command  over  Peirseus,  though  that 
port  was  nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But  there 
was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of  citizens:  moreover, 
even  the  minimum  of  1000  drachmae,  fixed  for  the  political  fran- 
chise, though  excluding  the  multitude,  must  have  been  felt  as  an 
improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of  2000  dracfamaB 
prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander  was  not,  like  his  &ther,  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had 
Folysperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army  and  an 
established  ascendency  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  it  was 
therefore  his  interest  to  abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harsh*' 
ness  towards  the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  been  judicious.  That  citizen  continued  to  ad- 
minister Athens,  as  satrap  or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten 
years.  He  was  an  accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the 
philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  school  of 
Aristotle  —  and  of  the  rhetor  Deinarchus.  He  is  described  also 
as  a  person  of  expensive  and  luxurious  habits ;  towards  which 
he  devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue,  1200  talents 
in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed.  His  administration  is 
said  to  have  been  discreet  and  moderate.  We  know  little  of  its 
details,  but  we  are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially 


'  Diodor.  xriii.  74. 

'  See  the  noiico  of  Munychia,  as  it  stood  ten  yetfs  afterwards  (DuMkn 
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lesfariedng  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals  J  He  hinself 
extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as  one  of  abundance  and  flouiv 
ishing  commerce  at  Athens.^  But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the 
&et  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and  hu 
miliation,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian  towns ;  and  that 
Athenians,  as  well  as  others,  welcomed  new  projects  of  coloni- 
zation (such  as  that  of  Ophelias  from  Kyr^n^)  not  simply  from 
prospects  of  advantage,  but  also  as  an  escape  from  existing 
evils.' 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up  during  this 
interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The  popular  judicature  must  have 
been  continued  for  private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinar- 
chus  is  said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer,  or 
composer  of  discourses  for  others.^  But  the  fact  that  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius  while 
his  administration  was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross 
flattery  of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and  the 
practical  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or  pronounced  oppo- 
sition. We  learn  that,  in  some  one  of  the  ten  years  of  his 
administration,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica; 
and  that  there  were  numbered,  21,000  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 

'  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26,  66 ,  StrabOf  ix.  p  398 ,  Paosanias,  i.  25,  5. 
ripawov  T€  ^A'&ijvaiotc  tirpa^e  yevea^eu  Arffirfrpiovt  etc.  Doris  ap.  Atheo«- 
nm,  xii.  542.  Fragm.  27.  vol.  iii.  p.  477.  Frag.  Hist.  GrsBC. 

Tbe  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  among  nnmeroas  historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  literary  works,  a  narrative  of  his  own  decennial  administra- 
tion (Diogenes  Laert  v.  5,  9;  Strabo,  ib.)  —  irepl  t^{  deKaerla^, 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the  annual  reyeooe  handled  by  Deme- 
trius, deserves  little  credit. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochares,  2  Fragment.  Historic  Gr»c.  ed. 
Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Demochares,  nephew  of  the  orator 
Demosthenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  whom  he 
reproached  with  these  boasts  about  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  city  were  overthrown.  To  such  boasts  of  Demetrioi 
Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  statement  cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
147)  about  the  laborious  works  in  the  Attic  mines  at  Laureium. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  &<j^*  ime^fifiavov  fi^  fwvov  kyKparei^  faea^at  TifXXQv 
iya^uVj  iiXXd  xal  tuv  irapovruv  kukuv  dnaXXayv<T€(r^(U» 

*  DIonys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Dinarcho,  p.  633,  634 ;  Plutarch,  Demetri* 
lu,  10.  ^^v>  fthf  bXiytgpxtK^^  Ipytff  6i  fiovapxm^,  Karaardaeui  yevofihni^ 
lid  Hfp  ToO  ^aXffpitjc  dwofuv,  etc. 
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'  400,000  fliaveg.^    Of  this  inportaat  enmeralioD  we  kaaw 
bare  fiwt,  witiioai  its  speeud  pDipoee  or  eren  Ite  pvease 


1  Ktestkles  ap  AtfaemrafD,  ti.  p.  272.  Mr.  Fynes  Cltnton  (foUoirhig- Wi 
Hag),  sappliM  Che  defect  in  the  text  of  AtbeiuBas,  so  as  to  asogn  the 
MU  to  the  UMh  Olympiad.  This  ooDJectare  may  be  right,  yet  the 
for  it  are  not  conclnsiye.  The  censns  may  have  been  either  in  the  116th, 
or  in  the  117th  Olympiad ;  we  have  no  means  of  detennining  which.  The 
administration  of  Phalerean  Demetrias  covers  the  ten  years  between  317 
and  307  b.  c  (Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p.  388) 

Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ami.  317  b.  c.  Vast.  Hell.)  obserres  VBspecting  the 
—  **  The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the  pablic 
biy,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  the  10,000  iiiroutm 
described  also  the  males  of  full  age.  When  the  women  and  children  art 
computed,  the  total  free  popnlation  will  be  aboat  127,660;  and  400,000 
«larves,  added  to  this  total,  will  give  aboat  527,660  for  the  total  p<^latioa 
of  Attka."    See  also  the  Appsndix>  to  F.  H.  p.  890  teq. 

This  census  is  a  very  interesting  fact  \  bat  onr  information  respecting;  It 
is  miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's  interpretation  of  the  different  nim* 
hers  is  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  in  saying"^ 
*'  The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the  assembly,  or  flQ 
the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years.'-  For  we  are  expressly  told,  thai 
•Mider  ihe  administration  of  Demetrins  Phalereos,  all  persons  who  did- not 
possess  1000  drachroje  were  excluded  from  the  political  franchise;  and 
therefore  a  large  number  of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years  would 
have  no  vote  in  the  assembly.  Since  the  two  categories  are  not  coincident, 
then,  to  which  shall  we  apply  the  number  21,000?  To  those  who  had 
votes  ?  Or  to  the  total  number  of  free  citizens,  voting  or  not  voting,  above 
the  age  of  twenty  ?  The  public  assembly,  daring  the  administration  of 
Demetrius  Phalerens,  appears  to  have  been  of  little  moment  or  efficacy; 
fo  that  a  distint  record,  of  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  it,  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  sought. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets  the  three  numbers  given,  upon  two 
principles  totally  distinct.  The  two  first  numbers  (citizens  and  meties), 
he  considers  to  designate  only  males  of  foil  age ;  the  third  number,  of 
o/«c^ra<,  he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think  very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of  farther 
knowledge.  It  implies  that  the  enumerators  take  account  of  the  9lam 
women  and  children  —  but  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  ^ree  women 
Mid  children,'  wives  and  families  of  the  citizens  and  metics.  The  BWttber 
of  the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly  unrecorded,  on  Mr.  dinton'B 
•opposition.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  it  was  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  slave  women  and  children  —  it  surely  would  be  not  less  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  ihefne  women  and  children. 

The  word  oixirai  sometimes  means,  not  slaves  only,  bat  the  inmates  of 
•  fkmily  generally  —  free  as  well  as  slave.    If  ^ach  be  fts  meaninif^'  litii 
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Perhaps  some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or  deported 
at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have  returned  and  continued 
to  reside  at  Athens.  But  there  still  seems  to  have  remained, 
during  all  the  continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  Oligarchy,  a  body 
of  adverse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  over- 
throwing it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  ^tolians 
and  others.^ 

The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed  up  by  his 
capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and  seconded  by  his  modera- 
tion towards  the  Athenians,  procured  for  him  considerable  sup- 
port in  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army.* 
Many  of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him  and 
deserted  Polysperchon  ;  while  the  Spartans,  now  feeling  for  the 
first  time  their  defenceless  condition,  thought  it  prudent  to  sur- 
round their  city  with  walls.'  This  fact,  among  many  others 
contemporaneous,  testifies  emphatically,  how  the  characteristic 
sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous  world  were  now  dying 
out  everywhere.  The  maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled 
city,  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of  the  Lykur- 
gean  traditions ;  a  standing  proof  of  the  fearless  bearing  and 
self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers  from  without 
The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own  conviction,  but  too 
well  borne  out  by  the  real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as  hardly 
to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  became 
now  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  members  of  the  Macedonian 


(which  however  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  affirm),  we  eliminate  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  the  slave  women  and  children  to  be  enumerated  — 
and  the  free  women  and  dhildren  not  to  he  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more  confidently,  if  we  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  the  census  had  been  taken  —  whether  with  a  view  to  military  or 
political  measures  —  to  finance  and  taxation  —  or  to  the  qneition  of  sub- 
sistence and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast.  H.  ad  ann 
444  B.  c,  about  another  census  taken  in  reference  to  imported  com). 

1  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  de  Dinarcho,  p.  658  Reisk. 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

•Justin,  xiy.  $.    Diodor.  xviii.  75;    Pwisan.  vii.  8,  3;  Pansaniat,  i 

tft,  5. 
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imperial  familj.  King  Philip  Aridceus  and  his  wife  Eurjdikt. 
Alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  restoration  of  Oljmpias  which 
Poljsperchon  was  projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and 
tried  to  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.  In  this 
however  they  failed.  Olympias,  assisted  not  only  by  Polysper- 
chon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince  ^akides,  made  her  entry  into 
Macedonia  out  of  Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.  c. 
She  brought  with  her  Boxana  and  her  child  —  the  widow  and 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian  soldiers,  as- 
sembled by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydikd  to  resist  her,  were  so 
overawed  by  her  name  and  the  recollection  of  Alexander,  tha* 
they  refused  to  fight,  and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victoiy. 
Philip  and  Eurydik§  became  her  prisoners;  the  former  she 
caused  to  be  slain  ;  to  the  latter  she  oflfered  only  an  option  be- 
tween the  sword,  the  halter,  and  poison.  The  old  queen  next 
proceeded  to  satiate  her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater. 
One  hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander,  were 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nikanor ;  *  while  the 
sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother  loUas,  accused  of  having 
poisoned  Alexander  the  Great,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  completely  pre- 
dominant in  Macedonia ;  where  her  position  seemed  strong,  since 
lier  allies  the  ^tolians  were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopyke. 
while  Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  the 
force  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon.  But  Kiassander, 
disengaging  him?elf  from  these  embarrassments,  and  eluding 
Thermopylae  by  a  maritime  transit  to  ThessaJy,  seized  the  Per- 
rhsebian  passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and  en- 
tered Macedonia  without  resistance.  Olympias,  having  no  army 
competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  was  forced  to  shut  herself  up 
in  the  maritime  fortress  of  Pydna,  with  Roxana,  the  child  Alex- 
ander, and  Thessalonik^  daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip  son 
of  Amyntas.3  Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up  for  several 
months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  all 
the  efforts  of  Polysperchon  and  .^lakides  to  relieve  her.  In  the 
ipring  of  the  ensuing  year  (316  b.  c),  she  was  forced  by  intol« 

^  Diodor.  six.  11 ;  Jastin,  x.  14,  4;  Paasanias,  i.  11,  4. 
'  Diodor.  xiz.  36. 
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arable  famine  to  sarrender.  Kassaoder  jKomised  her  nothing 
more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from  her  the  surrender  of 
the  two  great  fortresses.  Fella  and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him 
master  of  Macedonia.  Presently  however,  the  relatives  of  those 
numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of  Olympias,  were 
encouraged  hy  Kassander  to  demand  her  life  in  retribution. 
They  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  con- 
nected with  her  name,  that  no  one  except  these  injured  men 
themselves  could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering  character. 
Kassander  took  Thessalonike  to  wife  —  confined  Roxana  with 
the  child  Alexander  in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis  —  where 
(after  a  certain  interval)  he  caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain.^ 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia — and  while 
the  imperial  family  were  disappearing  from  the  scene  in  that 
country — the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenes  (which  happened 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympias^)  removed 
the  last  faithful  partisan  of  that  family  in  Asia.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  left  in  the  hands  of  Autigonus  such  overwhelming 
preponderance  throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar 
and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as  well  as  to 
avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of  the  regal  family. 
His  power  appeared  indeed  so  formidable,  that  Kassander  of 
Macedonia,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Se- 
leukus  of  Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradually 
ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful  princes,  Greece 
appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject  cities,  held,  garrisoned, 
grasped  at,  or  coveted,  by  all  of  theuL  Polysperchon,  abandon- 
ing all  hopes  in  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Olympian,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  ^tolians,  leaving  his  son  Alex- 
ander to  make  the  best  stru^le  that  he  could  in  Peloponnesus ; 


1  Diodor.  xix.  50,  51 ;  Justin,  xiv.  5 ;  Paosaii.  L  25,  5;  ix.  7, 1. 

'  l^ven  immediately  befors  the  death  of  OlTmpias,  Aristonons,  governor 
of  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  oonsidered  Bnmenes  to  be  atillalive  (Diodor 
six.  50). 
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80  that  Kassander  was  now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout 
the  Hellenic  regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding,  on  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Pall^n^  and  near  the  site  where 
Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of  Kassandreia;  into  which  he 
congregated  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, and*  especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olynthus 
and  Potidsea,  —  towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip  more  than 
thirty  years  before.^  He  next  marched  into  Peloponnesus  with 
his  army  againt  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing 
through  Boeotia,  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of 
Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed  only  as  a  mili- 
tary post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called  Kadmeia.  The  other 
Boeotian  towns,  to  whom  the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  as- 
signed, were  persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the  Theban  exiles  or 
their  descendants.  From  sympathy  with  these  exiles,  and  also 
with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians, 
now  administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kassander's 
supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in  the  work  ;  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Megalopolitans,  whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to 
the  Theban  Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied  before 
Alexander's  siege ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kassandrian  garrison  in 
the  Kadmeia,  destined  for  the  mastery  of  BcEOtia  and  Greece.* 

After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  toward 
Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon)  having  forti- 
fied the  Isthmus,  he  was  forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his 
elephants  at  Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  £pi- 
daurus.     He  dispossessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of  Messenia,  and 


*  Diodor.  xix.  52 ;  Pausanias,  v.  23,  2. 

•  Diodor.  xix  52,  54,  78  j  Pausan.  ix.  7,  2-5.  This  seems  &n  explanation 
of  Kassander's  proceeding,  more  probable  than  that  given  by  Pansanias ; 
who  tells  US  that  Kassander  hated  the  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  wished  to  undo  the  oonseqoences  of  his  acts.  That  he  did  so  hatt 
Alexander,  is  however  extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch,  Alexand.  74 
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eyeo  of  his  position  on  the  Isthmns,  where  be  left  a  poweriul 
detachment,  and  then  returned  to  Macedonia.^  His  increasing 
power  raised  both  apprehension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom  of 
Antigonus,  who  endeavored  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  but  in 
vain.'  Kassander  preferred  the  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleu- 
kus,  and  Lysimachus  —  against  Antigonns,  who  was  now  master 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of 
them.'  Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus,  with  arms  and 
money  Antigonus  despatched  the  Milesian  Aristodemus  to 
strengthen  Alexander  against  Kassander ;  whom  he  &rther  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had 
slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the  regal  faooH 
ily,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles.  He  caused  the  ab- 
sent Kassander  to  be  condemned  by  what 'was  called  a  Macedo- 
nian assembly,  upon  these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of  this  assembly, 
that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free,  self-governing,  and  exempt 
finom  garrisons  or  military  occupation.^  It  was  expected  that 
these  brilliant  promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece  against 
Kassander ;  accordingly  Ptolemy  ruler  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Antigonus,  thought  fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a 
few  months  afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself.^  These  promises,  neither  executed,  nor  intended 
to  be  executed,  by  either  of  the  kings,  appear  to  have  produced 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Peloponnesus  had  re-animated 
the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  against  whom 
Kassander  was  again  obliged  to  bring  his  fuU  forces  from  Mace- 
donia. Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos,  Orcho- 
menus,  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not  able  to  crush  him, 
and  presently  thought  it  prudent  to  gain  him  over.  He  offered 
to  him  the  separate  government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  sub- 
ordination to  himself:  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  becoming 
Kassander's  aUy®  —  and  carried  on  war,  jointly  with  him,  against 
Aristodemus,  with  varying  success,  until  he  was  presently  assas- 


'  IModor.  xix.  54.  •  IModor.  xix.  M. 

'  Dtodor.  xix.  57.  *  Diodor.  xix.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xix  62  Diodor.  xix.  6S,  M 
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giiiated  bj  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow  Kn^ 
tesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still  maintained  her- 
self in  considerable  force  at  Sikjon.^  Kassandei^s  most  obsti- 
nate enemies  were  the  iEtolians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  for- 
mal mention  as  a  substantive  confederacy.^  These  ^tolians  be- 
came the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages  even  as  far  as  Atti- 
ca. Protected  against  foreign  garrisons,  partly  by  their  mde 
and  fierce  habits,  partly  by  their  mountainous  temtory,  they 
were  almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through  their  neighbors 
the  AkftrnftniAiiay  whom  he  induced  to  adopt  a  more  concentrated 
habit  of  residence,  consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships 
into  a  few  considerable  towns,  —  Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agrinium 
—convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons.  He  also  made 
himself  master  of  Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus,  defeating 
the  Slyrian  king  Glaukias,  so  that  his  dominion  now  extended 
across  from  the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf.'  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the  ^tolians  and 
Epirots,  fordng  the  former  to  relinquish  some  of  their  most  ac- 
cessible towns.^ 

The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a  material  dimin- 
ntion,  by  the  successfrd  and  permanent  establishment  which  Se- 
leukus  now  acquired  in  Babylonia ;  fr*om  which  event  the  era  of 
the  succeeding  Seleukidse  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent  thither  his 
nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to  liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in 
other  words,  to  expel  the  Kassandrian  garrisons ;  whUe  he  at 
the  same  time  distracted  Kassander^s  attention  by  threatening  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Macedonia.  This  Ptolemy  (not 
the  Egyptian)  expelled  the  soldiers  of  Kassander  frt>m  Euboea, 


1  Diodor.  xix.  62,  67. 

•  Diordor.  xix.  66.  ^ kpiarodrifioq,  krrl  tov  ko  ivov  rwv  A/rcjAuv 
diKaioXoyijadfievoCf  npoErpe^aro  ra  ttA^j?  fi<yq'&eiv  roig  'Avriyovov  irpdy* 
uaaiVj  etc. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  67,  68 ;  Jastin,  xv.  2.  See  Brandstftter,  G«8chicbte  den 
^tolischen  Volkes  und  Bondes,  p.  178  (Berlin,  1844). 

*  Diodor.  xix.  74. 
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BoDOtia,  and  Phokis.  Chalkk  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  the 
c^ief  military  station  of  Kassander ;  Thebes  (which  he  had  re- 
eentlj  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him ;  but  the  remain- 
ing Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to  him.  Ptolemy,  having  taken 
Chalkis  —  the  citizens  of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving  them 
without  any  garrison  —  together  with  Oropus,  Eretria,  and  £a- 
rystus  —  entered  Attica  and  presented  himself  before  Athens. 
So  much  disposition  to  treat  with  him  was  manifested  in  the  city, 
that  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pr&« 
tending  to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  ApoUonia, 
Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means,  assisted  by  an  armament 
from  Korkyra,  to  drive  out  Kassander*s  garrisons,  and  to  escape 
from  his  dominion.^  The  afiairs  of  Antigonus  were  now  pros- 
pering in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown  back  by  the  dis  • 
content  and  treachery  of  his  admiral  Telesphorus,  who  seized 
Elis  and  even  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  OlympiiL 
Ptolemy  presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  treasures  to 
the  god.' 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  An- 
tigonus, on  one  side  —  and  Kassander,  Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian) 
and  Lysimachus,  on  the  other,  whereby  the  supreme  command 
in  Macedonia  was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  maturity 
of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  at  the  same  time 
assured  to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
to  Antigonus.  It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that 
the  Hellenic  cities  should  be  frec^  Towards  the  execution  of 
this  last  clause,  however,  nothing  was  actually  done.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  treaty  had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire 
Kassander  with  increased  jealousy  about  Roxana  and  her  child ; 
both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated)  he  caused  to  be  se- 
cretly assassinated  soon  afterwards,  by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in 
the  fortress  of  Amphipolis,  where  they  had  been  confined.^  The 
forces  of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still  remained 
tn  Greece.     But  this  general  presently  (310  B.  o.)  revolted  finom 


1  Diodor.  xix.  77,  -8,  89.  '  Diodor.  xix.  87. 

*  Diodor  xix.  105 
^  T)iodor.  xix.  105 
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Antigonus,  and  placed  them  in  cooperation  with  Kassanderj 
while  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  accasing  Antigonns  of  having  contra- 
vened the  treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian  cities,  renewed 
the  war  and  the  triple  alliance  against  him-.^ 

Polysperchon,  —  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  local  domin- 
ion over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  military  force 
distributed  in  Mess^ni  and  other  towns^  —  was  now  encouraged 
by  Antigonus  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexan- 
der by  Barsing),  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia 
in  opposition  to  Kassander.     This  young  prince  Herakles,  now 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus  in 
Asia,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by 
a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also  by  the  ^toli- 
ans.     Polysperchon  invaded  Macedonia,  with  favorable  pros- 
pects of  establishing  the  young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  advan- 
tageous to  accept  treacherous  propositions  frx)m  Kassander,  who 
offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  with 
an  independent  army  and  dominion  in  Peloponnesus.    Polysper 
chon,  tempted  by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  He 
rakles,  and  withdrew;  his  army  towards  Peloponnesus.     But  he 
found  such  unexpected  opposition,  in  his  march  through  Boeotia, 
from  BoBotians  and  Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Lokris-'*  (309  b.  c).     From  this  time 
forward,  as  far.  as  we  can  make  out,  he  commanded  in  Southern 
Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or  partner  of  Kassander;*  whose 
Macedonian  dominion,  thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included 
Akamania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  together 
with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a  supremacy  over  many 
of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Olympias.     She  had  been  for  some  time  at  Sardisi 

*  Diodor.  xx.  19. 

*  McssSnd  was  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon  (Diodor.  xix.  64). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogns  Pompeins  —  l*roleg.  ad  Justin,  xv.  Jastin 
XV.  2. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  100-103 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6.  King  Pyrrhus  wa«  ot  iroo- 
ydviiv  ael  deSovXevKoruv  MaKcAoai  —  at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of  Lyrt* 
Bftchas  (Plutarch,  Phyrrhos,  IS). 
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nomiiiallj  at  liberty,  yet  under  watch  bj  the  governor,  who  re- 
oeived  his  orders  from  Antigonus ;  she  was  now  preparing  to 
quit  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and 
of  becoming  his  wife.  She  had  been  invoked  as  auxiliary,  or 
courted  in  marriage,  by  several  of  the  great  Macedonian  chiefe, 
without  any  result.  Now,  however,  Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  in- 
fluence which  her  name  might  throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival 
Ptolemy*  caused  her  to  be  secretly  murdered  as  she  was  prepar- 
ing for  her  departure ;  throwing  the  blame  of  the  deed  on  some 
of  her  women,  whom  he  punished  with  death.i  All  the  rela- 
tives of  Alexander  the  Great  (except  Thessalonik§  wifb  of  Kas- 
sander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress)  thus  suc- 
cessively perished,  and  all  by  the  orders  of  one  or  other  among 
his  principal  officers.  The  imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of 
its  name,  thus  came  to  an  end. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a  powerful 
armament  He  acquired  possession  of  the  important  cities  — 
Sikyon  and  Corinth  —  which  were  handed  over  to  him  by  Eju- 
tesipolis,  widow  of  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.  He  then 
made  known  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a  liberator,  inviting 
aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  themselves  against  the  garri- 
sons of  Kassander.  From  some  he  received  encouraging  an- 
swers and  promises ;  but  none  of  them  made  any  movement,  or 
seconded  him  by  armed  demonstrations.  He  thought  it  prudent 
therefore  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Kassander  and  retire  from 
Greece,  leaving  however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Cor- 
inth.3  The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  passive* 
Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence,  and  averse  to  aux- 
'iliary  efforts,  which  brought  upon  them  enmity  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage  —  they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  inter- 
ference and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 

The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however,  was  in  the 
following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock  than  it  had  ever  yet 
encountered  —  by  the  sudden  invasion  of  Demetrius  called  Poli- 
wketes,  son  of  Antigonus.  This  young  prince,  sailing  from 
Ephesus  witl  a  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  conceal  his 


'  Diodor.  xx.  37    compare  Jastin,  xii*..  6 ;  xiv.  1. 
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purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  entered  the  harbor  of  Pet 
raeus  (on  the  26th  of  the  month  Thargelion  —  May)  without  ex- 
pectation, or  resistance  from  any  one ;  his  fleet  being  mistaken 
Tor  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Pto^my.     The  Phalerean  Deme 
trius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  too  late  to  guard  the  har- 
bor, found  himself  compelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
my,  and  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens ;  while  Dionysius, 
the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  himself  with  his  garrisoo 
in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  army  competent  to  meet  the  inva- 
ders in  the  field.     This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  ad- 
ministered for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of 
Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at  Athens  over- 
thrown, and  even  his  personal  safety  endangered.     He  with 
other  Athenians  went  as  envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain 
what  terms  would  be  granted.     The  young  prince  ostentatiously 
proclaimed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  fieither  Antigonus  and 
himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  unqualifled 
freedom  and  autonomy.     Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  fore- 
saw that  his  internal  opponents,  condenmed  as  they  had  been  to 
compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  now  pn>- 
claim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence,  so  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  except  in  retreat.      He  accordingly  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.     The 
Athenians  in  the  city  declared  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Poliork^ 
tes ;  who  however  refused  to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should 
have  besieged  and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara,  with 
their  Kassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time  he  accomplished 
both  these  objects.     Indeed  energy,  skill,  and  effective  use  of  en- » 
gines,  in  besieging  fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  oons^MO- 
uous  features  in  his  character ;  procuring  for  him  the  surname 
whereby  he  is  known  to  history.     He  proclaimed  the  Megarianfl 
free,  levelling  to  the  ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an 
earnest  to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for  the  fi^ 
tore  frt)m  all  foreign  garrison.' 

'  Philochor.  Fragm  144,  ed.  Didotj  Diodor.  xx.  45, 46 ;  Plutarch,  Dem^- 
trios,  8,  9.  The  occapation  of  Peh-ssms  by  Demetrins  Poliorketes  is  rekit«d 
tomewhat  differently  by  Polynnus,  iv.  7,  6. 
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After  tliese  suooesses,  Demetrius  Poliorketes  made  his  tri- 
jmphant  entay  into  Athens.  He  announced  to  the  people,  in 
formal  assembly,  that  they  were  now  again  a  free  democnuy, 
liberated  from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or 
oligarchs  at  home.  He  also  promised  them  a  farther  boon  from  his 
fisither  Antigonus  and  himself — 150,000  medinmi  of  com  for 
distribution,  and  ship-timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for  construct- 
ing 100  triremes.  Both  these  announcements  were  received 
with  gratefril  exultation.  The  feelings  of  the  people  were  testi- 
fied not  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and  admiration  towards  the 
young  conqueror,  but  in  efiusions  of  unmeasured  and  exorbitant 
flattery.  Stratokles  (who  has  ahready  been  before  us  as  one  of 
the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian  affair)  with  others 
exhausted  their  invention  in  devising  new  varieties  of  compli- 
ment and  adulation.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed 
to  be  not  only  kings,  but  gods  and  saviors :  a  high  priest  of  these 
saviors  was  to  be  annually  chosen,  after  whom  each  successive 
year  was  to  be  named  (instead  of  being  named  after  the  first  of 
the  nine  Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated ;  the  month  Muny- 
chion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion  —  two  new  tribes,  to  be  called 
Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the 
preceding  ten :  —  the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  consist  of 
fiOO  members  instead  of  500 ;  the  portraits  and  exploits  of  Antigo- 
nus and  Demetrius  were  to  be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus 
and  Athene,  into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
earried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Panathenaic  festival ; 
the  spot  of  ground  where  Demetrius  had  alighted  from  his  char- 
iot, was  consecrated  with  an  altar  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius 
Kattebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  similar  votes  were 
passed,  recognizing,  and  worshipping  as  gods,  the  saviors  Antigo- 
nus and  Demetrius.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were 
voted  to  Phila-Aphroditd,  in  honor  of  Phila  wife  of  Demetrius  ; 
and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his  two  mistresses,  Leaena  and 
Tiamia.  Altars  are  said  to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeiman- 
tus  and  others,  his  convivial  companions  or  flatterers.^     At  the 


Plataich,  Demetrias.  9-1 1 :  Diodor.  xx.  47 ;  Demochares  ap.  Athe 
nteain,  vi  p.  253. 
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flame  time  the  numerous  statues  which  had  been  erected  id 
honor  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  during  his  decennial  goyenn 
ment,  were  overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to  ignoble 
purposes,  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn  upon  the  past  ruler.^ 
The  demonstrations  of  servile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Deme* 
trius  Poliorketes,  were  in  fact  so  extravagantlj  overdone,  that 
he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  them,  and  to  have 
expressed  contempt  for  these  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own 
time.* 

In  reviewing  such  degrading  proceedings,  we  must  recollect 
that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Chsera 
neia,  and  that  during  all  this  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under 
the  practical  ascendency,  and  constantly  augmenting  pressure,  of 
foreign  potentates.  The  sentiment  of  this  dependence  on  Mace* 
donia  had  been  continually  strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent 
events  —  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander  —  by  the  deplora- 
ble conclusion  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  slaughter  of  the  firee- 
spoken  orators,  the  death  of  the  energetic  military  leaders,  and 
the  deportation  of  Athenian  citizens  —  lastly,  by  the  continued 
presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peirseus  or  Munychia. 
By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  other  leading  states- 
men of  this  long  period,  submission  to  Macedonia  had  been  in- 
culcated as  a  virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been  effaced  or  de- 
nounced as  a  mischievous  dream.  The  fifteen  years  between 
the  close  of  the  Lamian  war  and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orketes (322-307  B.  c),  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public 
discussion  and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions ;  the  short  pe- 
riod during  which  Phokion  was  condemned  must  be  excepted, 
but  that  lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  outburst 
of  a  preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  this  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half  had  been  an 
aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  generation  cf  Athenians  had 
grown  up,  accustomed  to  an  altered  phase  of  political  existence. 


'  Diogen.  l^aert.  ▼.  77.    Among  the  namerous  literary  works  (all  lost)  of 
the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  one  was  entitled  'Ai9«v«ttfv  Karadpofui  (ib-  r,9M\ 
*  Demochares  ap.  AtheniMim,  vi  p  2S3. 
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How  few  of  those  who  receiyed  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened  to  the  stirring 
exhortations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  war  which  preceded  that 
disaster !  ^  Of  the  citizens  who  yet  retained  courage  and  patri* 
otism  to  struggle  again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander,  how  many  must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in  the 
liamian  war!  The  Athenians  of  307  B.  c.  had  come  to  con- 
ceive their  own  city,  and  Hellas  generally,  as  dependent  first  on 
Kassander,  next  on  the  possible  intervention  of  his  equally 
overweening  rivals,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  etc  If 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could  only  be  by  the 
protectorate  of  another.  The  sentiment  of  political  self-reliance 
and  autonomy  had  fled ;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force, 
famished  by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities,  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  spectacle  of  vast  standing  armies,  organized  by  the 
heirs  of  Alexander  and  of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  b.  c),  when  the  Laoedsemoniaiia 
expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his  mercenaries  from  Athens, 
there  sprang  up  at  once  among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward 
and  devoted  patriotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and 
competent  to  avert,  aU  dangers  in  defence  of  their  newly-acquired 
liberty.*  At  that  time,  the  enemies  by  whom  they  were 
threatened  were  Lacedaemonians,  Thebans,  ^ginetans,  Chalki« 
dians,  and  the  like  (for  the  Persian  force  did  not  present  itself 
until  after  some  interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but 
Greece  collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior  in 
number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens,  were  yet  not  so 
disproportionate  as  to  engender  hopelessness  and  despair.  Very 
different  were  the  facts  in  307  B.  c,  when  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketes  removed  the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their  fortress 
Munychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To  maintain  that  free 
dom  by  their  own  strength  —  in  opposition  to  the  evident  superi- 
ority of  organized  force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one 


'  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3.  ^*  Jnniores  post  Actiacam  yictoriam,  seniores  pie 
riqne  inter  bella  ciTinm  nati :  qnotusqniaqne  rcliqnas,  qui  rempnblicaai 
vidiflsetl** 

'  Heiodotiis.  T.  78. 

82* 
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or  more  of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  militarj 
tion,  —  was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have  been  attempted 
even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants  of  Marathon  or  the  con« 
temporaries  of  Perikles.  "  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow!"  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to 
strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius  PoliorketeB 
was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its  extent  and  even  for  its 
continuance.  The  Athenian  assembly  of  that  day  was  held 
under  his  army  as  masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few 
months  before  under  the  controlling  force  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor  of  Munychia ; 
and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adulation  proposed  in  honor  of 
Demetrius  Foliorketes  by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disap- 
proved by  many,  would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  oppo- 
nent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  oppose  several 
of  the  votes  —  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes  —  Demochares ;  who 
deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of 
free  Athenian  citizenship.  We  know  only  that  such  were  kui 
general  politics,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  obsequious  rhetor 
Stratokles  ended  in  banishment,  four  years  afterwards.^  He  ap- 
pears to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  general  during  this  pe- 
riod —  to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  and 
military  equipment  of  the  city  —  and  to  have  been  employed  in 
occasional  missions.^ 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  impeach- 
ment against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  other  leading  partisans 
of  the  late  Kassandrian  government.  He  and  many  others  had 
already  gone  into  voluntary  exile ;  when  their  trials  came  on, 
they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  aU  were  condenmed  to  death. 
But  all  those  who  remained,  and  presented  themselves  for  trial, 
were  acquitted ;  3  so  little  was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on 
this  occasion.  Stratokles  also  proposed  a  decree,  commemorat- 
ing the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had  been  dead  about  seventeen 
years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary  inscription,  and  a  grant  of  main- 

—  I  ■  ■■  ■  I       ___^^_^.^ 

1  PIntarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Polybias,  xii.  13 ;  Decretam  apod  Platarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  851. 

*  Philocbori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  ap  Dionys.  Hal.  p  636 
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leoanoe  in  the  Prytaneum  to  his  eldest  saryiviiig  descendant.' 
Among  those  who  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  into 
exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logc^rapher  Deinarchus. 

The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and  of  Kassan* 
der  also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  seems  to  have 
been  one  main  cause  which  occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  re- 
strictive law  against  the  liberty  of  philosophizing.  It  was  de- 
creed, on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or  teach,  except 
under  special  sanction  obtained  irom  a  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
people.  Such  was  the  disgust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by 
the  new  restriction,  that  aU  the  philosophers  with  one  accord  left 
Athens.  This  spirited  protest,  against  authoritative  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  philosophy  and  teaching,  found  responsive  sym- 
pathy among  the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and 
professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark  of  dignity  still 
remaining  to  them  —  when  their  power  had  become  extinct,  and 
when -even  their  independence  and  free  constitution  had  degene* 


'  Platarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  842-852.  Lykurgos  at  his  death  (aboot  324 
B.  c.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said,  shortly  after  his  death,  to  have  been 
prosecuted  by  Menesaschmus,  and  put  in  prison  (*'  handed  o^er  to  the 
Eleven  '*).  Bat  Thrasykles,  supported  by  Demokles,  stood  forwatd  on 
their  behalf;  and  Demosthenes,  then  in  banishment  at  Trcesen,  wrote  em- 
*>hatic  remonstrances  to  the  Athenians  against  snch  unworthy  treatment 
of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  patriot  Accordingly  the  Athenians  soon 
lepented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842  The  thiid 
of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter  written  on 
this  subject  by  Demosthenes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus  Cwhatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not 
last  long;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  same  Plutarchian  life  (p.  843), 
an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  Lyknrgns,  which  was  ancient  and 
Moerdotal ;  and  it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  death  folly  sni- 
tained  the  dignified  position  of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accnsed,  we  cannot  make  out.  According  to 
the  Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I  have  before  stated  that  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  authentic),  it  was  npon  some  allegation,  which,  if  valid  at  all, 
migfat  to  have  been  urged  against  Lyknrgns  himself  daring  his  li^s  (p.  1477, 
1478) ;  but  Lykniigaa  had  been  always  honorably  aoqoitied,  and  alwafi 
held  thoroughly  dsttmaUe,  iq>  to  the  day  of  his  death  (p.  1475). 
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rated  into  a  mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptafcioii 
for  joung  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  visit  Athens* 
Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed,  when  Philon,  impeach- 
ing Sophokles  the  author  of  the  law,  under  the  Graphs  Parano- 
mdn,  prevailed  on  the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condenm 
him  to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being  thus  re- 
pealed, the  philosophers  returned.^  It  is  remarkable  that  Demo* 
chares  stood  forward  as  one  of  its  advocates ;  defending  Sopho- 
kles against  the  accuser  Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining 
of  the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while  censuring 
the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly  their  pupils,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  ambitious,  violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by 
name  several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the  freedom  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  outrages  against 
their  fellow-citizens.' 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  to 
testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  communicate  the  recent 
complimentary  votes.  Antigonus  not  only  received  them  gra- 
ciously, but  sent  to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made  by 
his  son,  a  large  present  of  150,000  medinmi  of  wheat,  with  tim- 
ber sufficient  for  100  ships.  He  at  the  same  time  directed  De- 
metrius to  convene  at  Athens  a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  38.  It  is  probably  to  this  return  of  t^e  philosophen 
that  theiftvyddcjv  Ka&adoc  mentioned  by  Philochorns,  as  fori>8hadowed  by 
the  omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philochorus,  Frag.  145,  ed.  Didot.  ap. 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  637). 

^  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demochares  collected  in  Fragments  Hist«rioo- 
mm  Grscorum,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl  MiUler. 

See  likewise  Athensas,  xiii.  610,  with  the  fragment  from  the  CMoio 
writer  Alexis.  It  is  there  stated  that  Lysimachns  also,  king  of  Thziioe^ 
had  banished  the  philosophers  from  his  dominions. 

Demochares  might  find  (besides  the  persons  named  in  Atheneo.  y.  215,  xi 
508)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  who  had 
been  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in  their  native  cities  —  see  the  case 
of  Klearchus  of  Herakleia,  Memnon  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224.  cap.  I .  Obion 
and  Leon  ides,  the  two  young  citizens  who  slew  Klearchus,  and  who  pen^ihed 
in  endeavoring  to  liberate  their  country  —  were  also  pupils  of  Plato  ( Jnstin, 
zvi.  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  youths,  of  all  varieties  of  purpose,  were  Hk«lv  to 
■eek  this  siode  of  improvement  Alexander  the  Great,  too,  the  very  ivoer 
lonatioii  of  snbdning  force,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle). 
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Grecian  cities,  whe^t  resolations  might  be  taken  for  the  «ftminffli 
interests  of  Greece.^  It  was  his  interest  at  this  moment  to  raisB 
np  a  temporary  self-sostaining  authoritj  in  Ghreece,  ^r  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  aUianoe  with  himself  during  the  absence 
ci  Demetrius ;  whom  he  was  compelled  to  summon  into  Asia 
with  his  armj — requiring  his  services  for  the  war  against  Pto- 
lemy in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Demetrius  —  1.  In 
Tictorious  operations  near  Cyprus,  defeating  Ptolemy  and  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  that  island ;  after  which  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was  &!• 
k>wed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace— and 
by  Selenkus  in  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria^ — thus  aboft- 
isMng  even  the  titular  remembrance  of  Alexander's  family*  £• 
In  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  brave  and  in- 
telligent citizens  ci  this  island  resisted  for  more  than  a  year  the 
most  strenuous  attacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipmento 
of  Demetrius  Polioricetes.  All  their  efforts  however  would  ha^e 
been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by  large  reinforoementi 
and  supplies  fifom  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Eassander.  Suck 
are  the  conditions  under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  and 
intelligent  Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed  sphere  of 
autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  compro- 
mise; the  Rhodians  submitted  to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of 
Demetrius,  yet  under  proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy.*  To- 
wards the  latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  fiur^  as  to 
erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemaeum,  and  to  worshqi 
him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon)  as  a  god.^ 
Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals  through  which  Grecian  cities  were 
now  condemned  to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the  giant-republio 
of  Rome  —  the  Rhodians  conducted  their  political  affairs  with 
greater  prudence  and  dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  dty. 


>  Diodor.  xx.  46.  '  Diodor.  xx.  53 ;  Platarch,  Demetr.  18. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  99.  Probably  this  proviso  extended  also  to  Lysimachai 
•nd  Eassander  (both  of  whom  had  assisted  Bhodes)  as  well  as  to  Ptolemy  -« 
though  Diodorns  does  not  expressly  say  so  ^  Diodor.  xx.  100. 
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Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  fifom  Greece  to  Cj* 
prus,  Kassander  and  Poljsperchon  renewed  the  war  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  its  neighborhood.^     We  make  out  no  particulars 
respecting  this  war.     The  ^tolians  were  in  hostility  with  Ath- 
ens, and  committed  annojring  depredations.^  The  fleet  of  Athens, 
repaired  or  increased  by  the  timber  received  &om  Antigonus, 
was  made  to  ftimish  thirty  quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in 
Cyprus,  and  was  employed  in  certain  operations  near  the  island 
of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered  defeat.*     But  we  can  discover 
little  respecting  the  course  of  the  war,  except  that  Kassander 
gained  ground  upon  the  Athenians,  and  that  about  the  beginning 
of  303  B.  c,  he  was  blockading  or  threatening  to  blockade,  Ath- 
ens.   The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid  of  Demetrius  PoliorketeSy 
who,  having  recently  concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  Rho- 
dians,  came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerfol  fleet  and 
army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia.^     He  was  received  at  Athens  with 
demonstrations  of  honor  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  had 
marked  his  previous  visit     He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and 
a  hal^  partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  carried  sue- 
oessfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece.     He  compelled  the  Bceo- 
tianB  to  evacuate  the  Euboean  dty  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish 
their  alliance  with  Kassander.     He  drove  that  prince  out  of  At- 
tica— expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  fortresses  of 
Attica,  —  PhylS  and  Panaktum — -and  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Thermopylae.     He  captured,  or  obtained  by  bribing  the  garri- 
sons, the  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mas- 
tering also  ^gium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except  Man- 


'  Diodor.  xx.  100. 

'  That  the  ^tolians  were  jnst  now  most  yexations  enemies  to  AthenS) 
may  be  seen  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  addressed  to  Demetrias  Poliorketef 
(Athensens,  vi.  p.  253). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  50;  Plntarch,  Demetr.  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat  near 
Amorgos,  Stratokles  (the  complaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes  of  flat- 
tery towards  Demetrias  and  Antigonas)  is  said  to  have  annoanced  it  first 
as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Presently  evidences  of  the  de- 
feat arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry  with  Stratokles.  ^'  What  harm 
has  happened  to  yon  ?  (replied  he)  —  have  yon  not  had  two  days  of  pleasure 
•Dd  satisfaction  ?  "    This  is  at  any  mte  a  very  good  story. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  100  r  Plntarch,  Demetr.  23. 
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liiieia),  aod  Tsriom  other  towns  in  PelopoBneens.^  He  cele- 
hrated,  as  president,  the  great  festival  of  the  Henea  at  Argos; 
on  which  occasion  he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pjrrhus,  the 
joong  king  o£  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikjonians  to  trans- 
fer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their  citj,  conferring  upon  the 
new  dtj  the  name  of  Demetrias.^  At  a  Grecian .  synod,  con* 
vened  in  Corinth  nnder  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received 
by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader  or  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred  on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He 
even  extended  his  attacks  as  £u*  as  Leukas  and  Eiorkjra.  The 
greater  part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  either  occupied  bj 
his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his  subordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these  successes,  that 
he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting  peace  from  Antigonus ;  who^ 
however,  elate  and  full  of  arrogance,  reused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  tlius  driven 
to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Lyumaehus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Seleukus.  All  lliese  princes  felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power 
and  dispositions  of  Antigonus  —  and  all  resolved  upon  an  ener- 
getic combination  to  put  him  down.3 

Afiier  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  Greece,  throughout  the 
summer  of  302  b.  c.,  Demetrius  returned  from  Leukas  to  Athens, 
about  the  month  of  September,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.*  He  was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns, 
paeans,  choric  dances,  and  bacchanalian  odes  of  joyous  congratu* 
lation.  One  of  these  hymns  is  preserved,  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
Ithyphalli  —  masked  revellers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  en- 
circled by  wreaths,  —  clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine 
garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet.^ 


*  Diodor.  xx.  102,  103 ;  Ploiarch,  Demetr.  23-25. 

*  Diodor  xx.  102 :  Plotarch,  Demetr.  25 ;  Paasanias,  ii.  7,  1.  The  city 
was  withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and  approximated  closely  to  the 
acropolis.  The  new  city  remained  permanently :  hnt  the  new  name  Deme- 
trias  gaye  place  to  the  old  name  Sikyon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  106. 

^  That  he  retnmed  from  Lenkas  abont  the  time  of  these  mysterie*,  Is  al^ 
tested  hoth  hy  Demochares  and  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  in  Adiensiu,  vi.  p 
2Sd.     See  also  Daris  ap.  Athennp.  xM.  n.  535. 

*  Semns  ap.  Athensnm,  xiv.  p.  622. 
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This  song  is  cnriotis,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and  fears  prevw^ 
lent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and  as  affording  a  measure 
of  their  self-appreciation.  It  is  moreover  among  the  latest 
Grecian  documents  that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and 
present  reality.  The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  god, 
boasts  that  -two  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of  all  divine 
beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same  moment  —  Demeter 
(coming  for  the  season  of  her  mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.  "  To  thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  pro- 
ceeds) ;  for  other  gods  are  either  afar  off —  or  have  no  ears  — 
or  do  not  exist  —  or  care  nothing  about  us ;  but  thee  we  see  be- 
fore us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of 
all  things,  establish  peace  ;  for  thou  hast  the  power — and  chas- 
tise that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely  over  Thebes,  but 
over  all  Greece  —  the  ^tolian,  who,  (like  the  old  Sphinx) 
rushes  from  his  station  on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry  away 
our  persons,  and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all  times, 
the  ^tolians  robbed  their  neighbors ;  but  now,  they  rob  &r  as 
well  as  near.i" 

Effusions  such  as  these,  while  displaying  unmeasured  idolstrf 


'  Atheneas,  ti.  p.  253. 

*AXkot  fiiv  fj  fULKp^v  ydp  iirexovaiv  ^eot, 

fj  ovK  exovaiv  urat 
^  oifK  elalvt  fj  oh  irpooaexovoiv  if/itv  oidh  iv 

ae  6e  itapovS*  dpOfiev, 
oi)  ^Xivov,  oidh  Xi&ivoVj  aXX*  aXiji&iv6v» 

'Etvxofieo'&a  6^  aoi* 
wpcJTov  fiev  elpifvijv  ftoi^aov^  ^iXrare^ 

Kvpio^  yap  el  av, 
T^v  d'  oixl  ej7/3wv,  aXV  6Xtjc  m  'EUoAif, 

S0tyya  nepiKparovaaVf 
AiruXdc  6<mc  kirl  irirpac  Ka^fievoCi 

Lxnrep  if  naXaicLj 
•i  acj/ia^*  TfjLUJv  ffdvr'  avapirdaa^  <^psh 

Koi)  K  ^x^  fiaxea^af 
klruXiKdv  yelp  dpirdaai  rd,  tuv  ir^Xac, 

vwl  rfe  Kol  rd  no^/kj  — 
/iaXi(TTa  fiEv  dji  koXcutov  avrbc  el  di  f^, 

OlSiTTovv  Tii^  eipe, 
rifv  'L<f>iyya  ravrnv  6aTu  ^  xa'^OKfnifiiMtit 
^  anivov  iroi^flrci- 
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ftad  sabservience  towards  Demetrius,  are  jet  more  remarkable, 
as  betraying  a  .loss  of  force,  a  senility,  and  a  consciousness  of 
defenceless  and  degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  astonished  to 
find  publicly  proclaimed  at  Athens.  It  is  not  onlj  a^unst  the 
foreign  potentates  that  the  Athenians  avow  themselves  inci^able 
of  self  defence,  but  even  against  the  incursions  of  the  ^tolians. 
—  Greeks  like  themselves,  though  warlike,  rude,  and  restless.^ 
When  such  were  the  feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring, 
confident,  and  organizing  —  and  still  the  most  intelligent — in 
Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  separate 
nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close  —  and  that  from  henceforward 
they  must  become  merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  cur- 
rents that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some  months  in 
enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Par- 
thenon, being  considered  as  the  guest  of  the  goddess  AthSnd. 
But  his  dissolute  habits  provoked  the  louder  conmients,  from 
being  indulged  in  such  a  domicile ;  while  the  violences  which  he 
offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  fiunily  led  to  various  scenes 
truly  tragical.  The  subservient  manifestations  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  however,  continued  unabated.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  something  which  he  had  taken 
amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on  the  proposition  of  Strato- 
kles,  dechiring  that  every  thing  which  Demetrius  might  command 
was  holy  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  in  regard  to  men.' 
The  banishment  of  Demochares  is  s«dd  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  his  sarcastic  conunents  upon  this  decree.*    In  the  month 


^  Compare  Pansanias,  yii.  7,  4.  ^  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

*  Such  18  the  statement  of  Plntarch  (Demetr.  24);  bat  it  seems  not  in 
harmonj  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  decree,  passed  in  972  b.  c,  after 
Ihe  death  of  Demochares,  commemorating  his  merits  by  a  statne,  eta 
(Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  recited  that  Demochares  ren- 
dered services  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  arming  the  city,  concluding  peace 
und  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  etc.)  hrl  rov  rerpaerovi  tro^efiov^  dv&  up 
i^ineffev  irirb  ruv  Karakotfavruv  rbv  dfifiov.  01  KaraXiKTavrec  Tbv  d^ftop 
eannot  mean  either  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  or  Stratokles.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  determine  when  the  ''  four  years'  war,'*  or  the  alliance  with  the 
BoBotians,  occurred.  Neither  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  309 
B  0.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  the  different  hypothesis  of  Droyaen,  are 
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Munjcliion  (April)  Demetrius  mnstered  his  fbroes  and  Ui 
Grecian  allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander ;  but 
before  his  departare,  he  was  anxious  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleii- 
sinian  mysteries.  It  was  however  not  the  regular  time  finr  this 
ceremony  ;  the  Lesser  Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February, 
the  Greater  in  September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  diffi» 
cnlty  by  passing  a  special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be  initiated  at 
once,  and  to  receive  in  immediate  succession,  the  preparatory 
and  the  jfinal  initiation,  between  which  ceremonies  a  year  of  in- 
terval was  habitually  required.  Accordingly,  he  placed  himself 
disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  received  both  first  afid 
second  initiation  in  the  mt>nth  of  April,  inmiediately  before  hii 
departure  from  Athens.* 

Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of  56,000  men ; 
of  whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies  —  so  extensive  was  hk 
sway  at  this  m(Hnent  over  the  Grecian  cities.^  But  after  two  or 
three  months  of  hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassaii* 
der,  he  was  summoned  into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to  assist  in  meet* 


•atisfactory  on  this  point  —  see  Carl  Miiller's  discussion  on  the  fragmeati 
of  Demochares,  Fragm.  EUst.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  446. 

1  Diodor.  xx.  110.  irapa6oi)g  ovv  aiTdv  &voirXov  rolg  lepevai,  koI  npd  rjf 
Qpia/jL€Vijg  ijfiepOQ  fivij^et^y  dve^ev^ev  ka  rcjv  ^A^ijvtov. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Diodoms,  and 
is  a  simple  one :  a  vote  was  passed  granting  special  license  to  Demetrius 
to  receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though  it  was  not  the  appointed  season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds  other  circumstances,  several  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than  reality.  Pythoddras  the  Dadnch 
or  Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood  alone  in  his  protest  against  any 
celebration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time:  this  is  doubtless ' very  credible. 
Then  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  passed  decrees,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Stratoklcs,  that  the  month  Munychion  should  be  called  Antheste- 
rion.  This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  in 
which  Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the  Athenians  passed  another  decree^ 
1,0  the  effect,  that  the  month  Munychion  should  be  called  Bo4dromion-^ 
after  which,  the  Greater  Mysteries  ( which  belonged  to  the  latter  month) 
were  forthwith  celebrated.  The  comic  writer  Philippides  said  of  Stratoklee; 
that  he  had  compressed  the  whole  year  into  a  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  bf 
Philippides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the  simple  decree  mentioned  bf 
DiodoTUfl  ^  a  special  license  to  Demetrius  to  be  initiated  out  of  seaaoa. 
Compare  another  passage  of  Philippides  against  Stratokles  (PJatanl^ 
Demetr.  12).  3  Diodor.  xx.  110 
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tag  Ibe  formidable  armj  of  the  allies  —  Ptolemj,  Selenkufl, 
LTsimachus,  and  Kassander.  Before  retiring  from  Greece, 
Demetrius  concluded  a  truce  with  Kassander,  whereby  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from  garrison  or 
controL  This  stipulation  served  only  as  an  honorable  pretext 
ibr  leaving  Greece;  Demetrius  had  little  expectation  that  it 
would  be  observed.^  In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  d^ 
dsive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.  c.  300),  by  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus ;  with  a 
large  army  and  many  elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was 
completely  defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty 
years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken  up,  chiefly  to  the 
profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty  became  from  henceforward 
ascendent,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  eastward  to  the  Caspian 
Gates  and  Parthia ;  sometimes,  though  imperfectly,  £u*ther  east- 
ward, nearly  to  the  Indus.' 

The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  felt  in  Greece. 
The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  proclaiming  themselves  neutral, 
and  excluding  both  the  belligerent  parties  from  Attica.  Dem^ 
trius,  retiring  with  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  em« 
l^rkiTig  at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  on  the  voyage  by 
Athenian  envoys,  who  respectfully  acquainted  him  that  he  would 
not  be  admitted.     At  the  same  time,  his  wife  Deidameia,  whom 


'  Diodor  xx.  111.  It  mast  have  been  probably  daring  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the  foandation  of  the  important  city  of 
Demetrias  on  the  Galf  of  Magnesia^  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency  in  Greece  (Strabo,  ix.  p. 
436-443,  in  which  latter  passage,  the  reference  to  Hieronymus  of  Kardia 
seems  to  prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  fall  description  of  Demetrias  and 
its  foandation^.  See  aboat  Demetrias,  Mannert,  Greorgr.  Griech.  v.  vii.  p. 
Ml. 

'  Mi.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  b.  c.  301)  places  the  battle  of  Ipsas  in 
Aogost  301  B.  c.  ^  which  appears  to  me  some  months  earlier  than  the 
leality  It  is  clear  from  Diodorus,  (and  indeed  from  Mr.  Clinton's  own 
admission)  that  winter-quarters  in  Asia  intervened  between  the  departure 
of  Demetrias  from  Athens  in  or  soon  after  April  301  b.  c,  and  the  battle 
of  Ipsns.  Moreover  Demetrias,  immediately  after  leaving  Athens,  carried 
on  many  operations  against  Kassander  in  Thessaly,  before  croesini^  over 
to  Asia  to  ioin  Antigoniu  (Diodor.  xx.  110,  111). 
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he  had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  under  aa 
honorable  escort  to  Megara,  while  some  ships  of  war  whieh  he 
had  left  in  the  Peirseus  were  also  restored  to  him.  DemetriuSy 
indignant  at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  had  re- 
cently heaped  upon  him  such  fttlsome  adulation,  was  still  farther 
mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  other  possessions  in  Greece.' 
His  garrisons  were  for  the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities 
passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.  His  fortunes 
were  indeed  partially  restored  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Se- 
leukus,  who  married  his  daughter.  This  alliance  withdrew  De- 
metrina  to  Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  faUen  more  and 
more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.  It  was  one  of  these  parfi> 
sans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by  Elassander's  soldiers,  acquired 
a  despotism  at  Athens  such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phale 
rean  Demetrius,  but  employed  in  a  manlier  far  more  cruel  and 
oppressive.  Various  exiles  driven  out  by  his  tyranny  invited 
Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who  passed  over  again  from  Asia  into 
Greece,  recovered  portions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to 
Athens.  He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable.  Lachares  hav- 
ing made  his  escape,  the  people  opened  their  gates  to  Demetrius, 
not  without  great  fear  of  the  treatment  awaiting  them.  But  he 
behaved  with  forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.  He  spared 
them  aU,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of  com,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  military  occupation  of  the  city,  nam- 
ing his  own  friends  as  magistrates.  He  put  garrisons,  however, 
not  only  into  Peirseus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill  called 
Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens  itself*  (b.  0. 
298). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself  in  Greece^ 
he  lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which 


^  Pintarch,  Demetr.31. 

*  Pintarch,  Demetr.  34,  35 ;  Paasan.  i.  25,  5.  Pansanias  states  (i.  SS,  9| 
that  a  gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodoms  (we  do  not  know  when) 
encouraged  his  fellow-citizens  to  attack  the  Mnseum,  Mnnychia,  and 
Feiraeus ;  and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  this  be  cof^ 
rect,  Mnnychia  and  Peirieos  mnst  have  been  afterwards  reconquered  by  tilt 
Macedonians :  for  they  were  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and  Stmiam) 
by  Antigonns  Gonatas  (Paosanias,  ii.  8,  5;  Fhitafeh,  Aratos,  84). 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.  New  prospects 
however  were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of  Kas- 
sander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  Phila)  and  the 
femily  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Philippus,  eldest  son  of 
Kassander,  succeeded  his  father,  but  died  of  sickness  after  some- 
thing more  than  a  year.  Between  the  two  remaining  sons,  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility  broke  out  Anti- 
pater  slew  his  mother  Thessalonike,  and  threatened  the  life  of 
his  brother,  who  in  his  turn  invited  aid  both  ^m  Demetrius, ' 
and  from  the  Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  being  ready  first, 
marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Antipater ;  receiving  as 
his  recompense  the  territory  called  Tymphaea  (between  Epirus 
and  Macedonia),  together  with  Akamania,  Amphilochia,  and  the 
town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his  chief  ci^ 
and  residence.^  Antipater  sought  shelter  in  Thrace  with  his 
father-in-law  Lysimachus;  by  whose  order,  however,  he  was 
presently  slain.  Demetrius,  occupied  with  other  matters,  was 
more  tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on  entering  into  Mace* 
donia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  dispossess  and  kill  Al- 
exander (who  had  indeed  invited  him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  t 
train  for  assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  MacedoniaA  crown 
not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable  party,  to  whom  the 
name  and  the  deeds  of  Kassander  and  his  sons  were  alike  odi- 
oos.^ 

Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  Ghreeoe,  including  Athens,  Megara,  and  much 
of  Peloponnesus.  He  undertook  an  expedition  into  Boeotia,  for 
the  purpose  of  ccmquering  Thebes ;  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  a  double  siege  of  that  city,  which  made  an 
obstinate  resistance.  He  left  as  viceroy  in  Boeotia  the  historian, 
Hieron jmus  of  Eardia,*^  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow-dti* 
sen  of  Eumenes.  But  Greece  as  a  whole  was  managed  by  An> 
tigonus  (afterwards  called  Antigonus  Gronatus)  son  of  Deme- 
trius, who  maintained  his  supremacy  unshaken  during  all  his 
fiither^s  lifetime ;  even  though  Demetrius  was  deprived  of  Mace* 

*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  36 ,  Dexippus  ap.  Sjncell  p.  264  sen. ;  Paa8»»         * 
a ,  Jnetin,  zvi.  1,2.  ^  Platarch,  Demev.  M 

.S3» 
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donia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysimachns  with  Pj^ 

rhus,  and  afterwards  remained  (until  his  death  in  283  B.  c.)  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy, 
Keraunus,  Meleager,  Antipater,  and  Sosthenes  —  Antigonus 
Gonatas  regained  it  in  277  B.  c.  His  descendants  the  Antigo- 
nid  kings  maintained  it  until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168  b.  c.  ; 
when  Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was  overthrown,  and  his  king^ 
dom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  conquests.^ 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  the  greater  number  of  its  cities  were  in  dependence  upon 
Demetrius  and  his  son  Antigonus ;  either  under  occupation  bj 
Macedonian  garrisons,  or  ruled  by  local  despots  who  leaned  on 
foreign  mercenaries  and  Macedonian  support.  The  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  was  broken,  and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and 
action  had  disappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  indeed 
awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae in  279  B.  G.  So  intolerable  was  the  cruelty  and  spolia- 
tion of  those  barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as  Anti- 
gonus were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary  for  repelling 
them.'^  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic  confederates  was  mustered* 
In  the  mountains  of  ^tolia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delphi, 
most  of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  perished. 
But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt  the  continuance  of  the 
Macedonian  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatus  con- 
tinued to  hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly  ex- 
tended the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of  isolating  each 
Grecian  city  from  alliances  with  other  cities  in  its  neighborhood 
—  planting  in  most  of  them  local  despots  —  and  compressing  the 
most  important  by  means  of  garrisons.^    Among  all  Greeks,  tiie 


*  See  Mr  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!,  Append.  4.  p.  236-239. 

'  Paasanias,  i.  4,  1 ;  x.  20,  1.  To<c  ^  ye  'EAA^ac  KarenevrtoKei  ftkv  if 
anav  rd  ^ftov^fjutra,  rb  6k  iaxvpdv  rov  dei/iaToc  vpo^yev  ^^  dvdyK^v  ry  *EX» 
Xadi  afivvetv  eupuv  6e  rov  re  kv  r^  wapovri  iyuvoy  o^k  inrep  iXev^epiaf 

yevijabfjievoVf  Ka-da  krct  rov  M^dov  iroTe <if  o^  diroXoXevat  Siov  ^  kvt* 

Kparearepovf  ftvat,  kot^  uvApa  re  i6ia  koI  ai  voketf  SieKeivro  tv.Kotvip,     (Oa 
the  approach  of  the  invading  Gauls.) 

'  Polyb.  ii  40,  41.     -nXsiarov^  ydp  d^  i/MfdpxoD^  obtof  (AntigODUS  Gottft- 
tna)  ifi^Tei*fai  xSokei  roif  'EXXnaiv  Justin,  zxvi.  1- 
Vol   12  17 
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ffpaitans  and  the  ^tolians  stood  most  free  firom  fbragn  occupar 
tion,  and  were  the  least  crippled  in  their  power  of  self-actioiL 
The  Achaean  league  too  developed  itself  a^rwards  as  a  reno- 
vated sprout  from  the  rained  tree  of  Grredan  liberty,!  thou^ 
never  attaining  to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and  pony  life, 
nor  capable  of  sustaining  itself  without  foreign  aid.^ 

With  this  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not  meddle.  It 
forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that  author  treats,  in  my 
opinion  justly,  as  having  no  history  of  its  own,'  but  as  an  appen- 
dage attached  to  some  foreign  centre  and  principal  among  its 
neighbors  —  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of  these 
neighbors  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece  more  powerfully 
than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  Greeks  to  whom  these  vol- 
umes have  been  devoted  —  those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solan, . 
.£schylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes 
—  present  as  their  most  marked  characteristic  a  loose  aggrega- 
tion of  autonomous  tribes  or  communities,  acting  and  reacting 
freely  among  themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure  from  foreign 
ers.  The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has  consisted  in  the 
spontaneous  grouping  of  the  different  Hellenic  fractions  —  in  the 
self-prompted  cooperations  and  conflicts  —  the  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal  oi^ganization, 
or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival  confederacies  —  the  ene]> 
getic  ambition,  and  heroic  endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas 
was  the  entire  political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement,  disappeared 
completely  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  reign.  After 
following  to  their  tombs  the  generation  of  Greeks  contemporary 
with  him,  men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  bom  in  a  state 
of  freedom  —  I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that  gulf  of  Gre- 
cian nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding  century ;  exhibiting  sad 
evidence  of  the  degrading  servility,  and  suppliant  king-worship, 


^  Paosanias,  vii.  17, 1.    'Are  iK  devdpov  XeXu^fAevov,  avepXaaniaev  Ik 

*  Platarch,  Aratas,  47.  b&LO&evTeq  ydp  &XkoTpiaic  at^eadai  x^^^'^9  ^ 
toIq  Maxedovuv  ottXolc  avroi>^  imeaTa?,KdTeg  (the  Achseans),  etc.  Compaie 
also  c.  12, 13, 15,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  applications  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Bgypt. 

'  Polybiw,  i.  8, 4  i  iL  37 
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into  which  the  countiyineD  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  beei 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  overwhehning 
pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  showing  what 
the  leading  democratical  citizen  became,  under  the  altered  at- 
mosphere  which   now   bedimmed   his   city.     Demochares,   the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  few 
distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  generation.     He  was  more 
than  once  chosen  to  the  highest  public  offices ;  ^  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  free  speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in 
the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he  remained  throughout  a  long 
life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democratical  constitution,  and  was 
banished  for  a  time  by  its  opponents.     In  the  year  280  b.  c,  he 
prevailed  on .  the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demosthenes.     Seven 
or  eight  years  afterwards,  Demochares  himself  died,  aged  nearly 
eighty.     His  son  Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree, 
that  a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  inscription,  to 
his  honor.     We  read  in  the  decree  a  recital  of  the  distinguished 
public  services,  whereby  Demochares  merited  this  compliment 
from  his  countrymen.     All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree,  his 
son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  ennobling  the  last 
half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since  his  return  from  exile),  is  as 
follows:  —  1.  He  contracted  the  public  expenses,  and  introduced 
a  more  frugal  management.     2.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to 
King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two  presents  for  the 
people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the  other  of  one  hundred  talents. 
8.  He  proposed  the  vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt,  from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the  people.    4. 
fie  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  received  from  him  twenty  tal- 
ents, and  delivered  them  to  the  people  at  the  Eleusinian  festi- 
val.2 

1  Polybias,  xii.  13. 

'  See  the  decree  in  Platarch,  Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850.  The  Antipater  here 
mentioned  is  the  son  of  Kassander,  not  the  father.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  admitting  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell  App.  p.  380)  thai 
the  name  oaght  to  be  Anttgonus,  and  not  Antipater ;  although  it  may  per> 
haps  be  true  that  Demochares  was  on  favoraVle  terms  with  Antigonnt 
Gonatas  (Diog.  Laert  rii.  14). 
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When  such  begging  miBsions  are  the  deeds,  for  wUdi  ^*hfmt 
both  employed  and  recompensed  her  most  eminent  citizens,  an 
historian  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  worid  as  described  by  Hen^ 
dotas,  Thucjdides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  depart* 
ed  from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  homihation  brings  Ida 
oanatiTe  to  a  dose. 


CHAPTER   XCVII. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GREEKS,—  AGATH0KLE8. 

»  • 

.  It  has  been  'convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  to  keep  the 
Ustorj  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  distinct  from  that  of 
iKe  Central  and  Asiatic  We  parted  last  friom  the  Sicilian 
€rffeeks,i  at  the  death  of  their  champion  the  Corinthian  Timo- 
leon  (SB7  b.  c),  by  whose  energetic  exploits,  and  generous  po- 
fitical  policy,  they  had  been  almost  regenerated — rescued  from 
foreign  enemies,  protected  against  iptestine  discord,  and  invigof^ 
ated  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  new  colonists.  For  the  twenty 
years  next  succeeding  the  death  of  Timoleon,  the  history  of  Syr- 
acuse and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank ;  which  is  deeply  to  be  re* 
gretled,  since  the  position  of  these  cities  included  so  much  novel- 
ty —  so  many  subjects  for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement,  or 
for  amicable  compromise  —  that  the  annals  of  their  proceedings 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the  government  of  Syracuse  described 
as  an  oligarchy ;  implying  that  the  constitution  established  by 
Timoleon  must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or  by  con« 
sent.     The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting  of  600  chief  men^ 

Compare  Carl  MiUler  ad  Democharis  Fragm.  apnd  FragoL  Hist  OnM 
foL  M.  p.  446,  ad.  Didoc. 
*  See  mj  hut  preeediai?  VoL  XL  Ch.  buLXV  p  '   %. 
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UDong  whom  Sosistratiis  and  Herakleides  appear  as  leaders.^ 
We  hear  generally  that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in 
wars,  and  that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated,  or  first  firmly 
established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  undertaken  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Kroton  against  their  inte- 
rior neighbors  and  assailants  the  Bruttians. 

Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  causes  of  danger  and 
decline,  similar  to  those  which  were  operating  upon  so  many 
other  portions  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neigh- 
bors in  the  inferior  were  growing  too  powerful  and  too  aggres- 
sive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security.  The  Messapians,  the 
Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and  other  native  Italian  tribes,  were 
acquiring  that  increased  strength  which  became  ultimately  all 
concentrated  under  the  mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I  have  in  my 
preceding  volume  recounted  the  acts  of  the  two  Syracusan  des- 
pots, the  elder  and  younger  Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast' 
Though  the  elder  gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians, 
yet  the  interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble  and  hu- 
miliate the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before  the  battle  of  Chse- 
loneia  (d40--338  b.  c),  the  Tarentines  found  themselves  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother- 
city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  nullity  of  his  country  since 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and 
sailed  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.  How  long  his 
operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  ended  by  his 
being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chsd- 
roneia'  (338  b.  c). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  being  still 
pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neighbors,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Epirotic  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of 


'  Diodor.  xix.  3.  It  appears  that  Diodorus  had  recoantcd  in  his  eigh- 
teenth Book  the  previoas  circnmstances  of  these  two  leaders  \  bat  this  part 
of  his  narrative  is  lost :  see  Wesseling's  note. 

•  See  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  p.  22;  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  133. 

'Diodor.  xvi.  88;  Plutarch,  Camill.  19;  Paasan.  iii.  10,  5.  Platarch 
tven  says  that  the  two  battles  ocenrred  on  the  same  day. 
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Oljmpias.  These  Epirots  now,  dnring  the  general  decline  of 
Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  importance  which  they  had  never  be- 
fore enjoyed^.  Philip  of  Maoedon,  having  married  Oljmpias, 
not  only  secured  his  brother-in-law  on  the  Molossian  throne,  but 
Btrengthened  his  authority  over  subjects  not  habitually  obedient. 
It  was  through  Macedonian  interference  that  the  Molossian  Al- 
exander first  obtained  (though  subject  to  Macedonian  ascen- 
dency) the  important  city  of  Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out 
of  a  free  Hellenic  community  into  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
Epirotic  kings.  Alexander  farther  cemented  his  union  with 
Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece  Kleopatra,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Olympias.  In  fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears  a  sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias  either  jointly 
with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alexander  —  or  as  regent  after 
his  death.^ 


'  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus  was  father  both  of  Alexander  (the 
Epirotic)  and  of  Olympias.  Bat  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  preceding  kings, 
nothing  certain  can  be  made  oat :  see  Merleker,  Darstellang  des  Landes 
and  der  Bewohner  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg,  1844,  p.  2-6. 

'  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  preserved 
in  the  fragments  (recently  published  by  Mr.  Babington)  of  the  oration  of 
Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus,  p.  12.  The  Athenians,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracular  mandate  from  the  Dodonisan  Zens,  had  sent  to  Dodona  a 
solemn  embassy  for  sacrifice,  and  had  dressed  and  adorned  the  statue  of 
DionS  there  situated.  Olympias  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Athenians, 
reproving  them  for  this  as  a  trespass  upon  her  dominions  —  inep  tovtuv 
ifftlv  rd  kyKXrifiara  ifX^e  nap'  ^0%vfmi,a6oq  tv  ral^  kitiarokalq,  wf  if  x^P^ 
tlij  if  MoXoa  a  ia  ai>T  ^  g  ^  tv  ^  rb  lepov  hrriv  ovkovv  irpoaijKev  ijjuv 
Tuv  kKei  obdk  iv  Kiveiv.  Olympias  took  a  high  and  insolent  tone  in  this 
letter  (rdc  t pay  (f)6 iac  avrfj^  koX  rdc  Karriyopioi,  etc.) 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some  period  daring  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  —  but  cannot  be  more  precisely  ascertained.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Olympias  passed  mach  time  in  Epirus,  where  she  thought  her- 
self more  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater  (Diodor.  xviii.  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  of  pilgrima^  for  the 
Hellenic  race  —  especially  for  the  Athenians.  The  order  here  addressed  to 
them,  —  that  they  should  abstain  from  religious  manifestations  at  this  sanc- 
tuary — -  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  encroachments  on  free  Hel- 
lenism ;  the  more  ik>,  as  Olympias  sent  offerings  to  temples  at  Athens  when 
she  chose  and  withoat  asking  permission  —  we  learn  this  from  the  same 
fragment  of  Hyperides. 
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It  was  about  the  year  ai\er  the  battle  of  Issus  that  the  MOIO0 
sian  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  into  Italy ;  >  doubtless 
instigated  in  part  by  emulation  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his 
nephew  and  namesake.  Though  he  found  enemies  more  formid- 
able than  the  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at  first  con- 
siderable. He  gained  victories  over  the  Messapians,  the  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  Samnites ;  he  conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of 
Gonsentia,  and  the  Bruttian  town  of  Tereina ;  he  established  an 
alliance  with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly  messages 
with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  scanty  data, 
he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  establishing  a  comprehensive  do- 
minion in  the  south  of  Italy,  over  all  its  population  —  over 
Greek  cities,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and  Messapian  fami- 
lies, whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages  to  Epirus.  Several  exiles 
of  these  nations  joined  him  as  partisans.  He  farther  endeavored 
to  transfer  the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had 
been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Herakleia,  to 
Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure  for  himself  a  compliant 
synod  like  that  serving  the  purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew 
at  Corinth.  But  the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed  ;  his  Lucanian  parti- 
sans proved  faithless;  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Calabrian 
Apennines  broke  up  the  communication  between  his  different 
detachments,  and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  him- 
self perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in  crossing  the 
river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of  Pandosia.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  memorable  attestation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the 
oracle ;  since  he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron ;  two  names  which  he  well  knew,  and 
therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus  —  but  which  he  had  not  before 
known  to  exist  in  Italy  .^ 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  into  a  prize 
to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  kings  and  the  native 


'  Livy  (viii.  3-24)  places  the  date  of  this  expedition  of  the  Molossian 
Alexander  eight  years  earlier;  but  it  is  nniTersally  recognized  that  this  if 
ft  mistake. 

*  Lirr,  riii.  17-t4'  Justin,  xii.  3;  Strabo    n.  p.  2$A 
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Italian  powers  —  as  they  again  became,  still  more  conspicuouslj, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid,  where  they 
oould  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  adventurers.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  we  hear  of  them  as  receiving  assistance 
from  Syracuse,  and  that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokles  first 
oomes  before  us  —  seemingly  about  820  b.  c.^  The  Syracusan 
ibrce,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotoniates  against  their  ene- 
mies the  Brutdans,  was  commanded  by  a  general  named  Antan- 
der,  whose  brother  Agathokles  served  with  him  in  a  subordinate 
command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles — respect- 
ing which,  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as  about  most  eminent 
men,  —  it  appears  that  his  father,  a  Rhegine  exile  named  Kar- 
kinns,  came  from  Therma  (in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily) 
to  settle  at  Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and 
received  new  Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of  the  latter  city. 
Karkinus  was  in  comparative  poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a 
potter ;  which  his  son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eigh« 
teen  years  of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at  Syracuse.^ 
Though  starting  from  this  humble  beginning,  and  even  notorious 
fior  the  profligacy  and  rapacity  of  his  youthiiil  habits,  Agathokles 
soon  attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  &om  his  own  supe- 
rior personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favor  of  a  wealthy 
Syracusan  named  Damas.  The  young  potter  was  handsome, 
tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength;  he  performed  with  distinction 
the  military  service  required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing 
a  panoply  so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ; 
he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic  in  public  ha- 
rangue. Damas  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  not  only 
applied  him  profusely  with  money,  but  also,  when  placed  in 
command  of  a  Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentines,  nom- 
inated him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity 
Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation,  for  courage  in  battle, 
ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech.  Presently  Damaa 
died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow  without  children.    Agchoklea 

*  Diodor.  xix.  3. 

*  TimaBos  apud  Polybium,  zii.  15 ;  Diodor.  xix.  & 
YOL.  XII.  84 
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Biarried  the  widow,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  h^  fortune 
position  in  Syracuse.* 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have 
particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  had  come  to  he  substitatel 
ibr  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  Timoleon.  We  hear 
only  generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistaratus  and  H^ 
rakleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  men.^  By  this  gor* 
emment  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Itat 
ian  coast,  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  against  their  aggret- 
sive  neighbors  the  Bruttians.  Antander,  brother  of  Agathoklen^ 
was  one  of  the  generals  commanding  this  armament,  and  Agatho- 
kles  himself  served  in  it  as  a  subordinate  officer.  We  neither 
know  the  date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedition. 

But  it  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Agathokles  to  display 
his  adventurous  bravery  and  military  genius,  which  procured  for 
him  high  encomium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse,  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for  valor ;  but  S(^ 
sistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical  leaders  withheld  it  from  him 
and  preferred  another.  So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by 
this  refusal,  that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the 
people,  as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposition  being  un- 
successful, and  drawing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  govemmenti 
he  retired  to  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles  and  Campa* 
nian  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  by  various  enterprises  for 
or  against  the  Grecian  cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss ;  he  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fou^it 
for  some  time  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length  became  sus- 
pected and  dismissed ;  he  then  joined  himself  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rhegium,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a 
Byracusan  agression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtam 
admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  sei^^  the  government* 

'  Diodoi.  xix.  3;  Justin,  zxii.  1.  Justin  states  the  earliest  military  ex* 
ploits  of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against  the  ^tnseans,  not  against  the 
Agrigentines. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  S,  4.  Diodonis  had  written  more  aboat  this  oligarchy  in  a 
part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved :  see  Wesseling's  nota 

*  Diodor.  xix.  4 ;  Justin,  xxii.  1.  "  Bis  occnpare  imperiam  Syracnsanun 
rolnit  i  bis  in  exilium  actss  est." 
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Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to 
mainfain  a  footing  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town 
of  Moi^antium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short  distance 
north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  revolution  took 
place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosistratus  and  the  oligarchy  were 
dispossessed  and  exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained  his  recall,  and 
soon  gained  increased  ascendency.     The  dispossessed  exiles  con- 
trived to  raise  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against 
Syracuse  fix)m  without ;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  the 
Carthaginians,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  Gela,  on  the  south- 
em  confines  of  the  Syracusan  territory.     In  the  military  opera- 
tions thus  rendered   necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  party 
distinguishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising 
officers.    He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to  surprise  Gela  by  night; 
but  finding  the  enemy  on  their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss 
and  severely  wounded ;  yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought  off 
all  his  remaining  detachment.     Though  thus  energetic  against 
the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at  the  same  time  inspired  both 
hatred  and  alarm  for  his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans 
within.     The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named  gen- 
eral of  the  city — probably  from  recollection  of  the  distinguished 
services  formerly  rendered  by  the  Corinthian  Timoleon — be- 
coming persuaded  that  the  presence  of  Agathokles  was  frill  of 
peril  to  the  city,  ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  as- 
sassinate him  on  the  road  during  the  night.     But  Agathokles, 
suspecting  their  design,  disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar, 
appointing  another  man  to  travel  in  the  manner  which  would  be 
naturally  expected  from  himself.     This  substitute  was  slain  in 
the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while  Agathokles  escaped  by  favor  of 
his  disguise..    He  and  his  partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  ^ 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Syracusan  exile  Hermokrates  had  attempted  to 
extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  and  by  means  of  parti- 
sans  within ;  he  failed  and  was  slain  —  b.  c.  408  (Diodor.  xiii.  75). 

■  Diodor.  xix.  5,  6.  A  similar  stratagem  is  recounted  of  the  Karian  Datft- 
mes  (Cornelias  Nepos,  Datames,  9). 

That  Agathokles,  on  leaving  Syracuse,  went  to  the  Carthaginians,  ap- 
pmn  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Diodoms,  c.  6  —  rot)c  aiT<^  irpoTepmt 
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Not  long  afterwards,  another  change  took  place  in  the  gOFeni- 
ment  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchieal  exiles  were  recalled, 
and  peace  made  with  the  Carthaginians.     It  appears  thai  a  sen- 
ate of  600  was  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body ;  pioba> 
bly  not  the  same  men  as  before,  and  with  some  demoeratieal 
modifications.      At  the  same  time,  n^otiations  were  opened, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamil- 
kar,  between  the  Syracusans  and  Agathokles.     The  mischiefa 
of  intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous  discordant  parties  in 
the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one,  and  hopes  were  entei^ 
tained  that  all  might  be  brought  to  agree  in  terminating  them. 
Agathokles   affected  to  enter  cordially  into   these   prqiects  of 
amnesty  and  reconciliation.     The  Carthaginian  general  Haafl- 
kar,  who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syracusaa 
oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the  recall  of  Agathoklei% 
and  even  made  himself  responsible  for  ^be  good  and  paa&a 
behavior  of  that  exile.     Agathokles,  and  the  oQier  ezfles  along 
with  him  were   accordingly  restored.     A  pnbKe  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  in  the  presence  of  Hamil- 
kar ;  where  Agathokles  swore  by  the  most  awftil  oadis,  wkh  lus 
hands  touching  the  altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would 
behave  as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully  the  exist* 
ing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engagements  of  the  Cartfa»> 
ginian  mediators  —  abstaining  from  encroachments  on  tiie  rights 
and  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.     His  oaths  and  promises 
were  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accompanied  by 
emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people  were  persuaded  to  name 
him  general  and  guardian  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  realiz* 
ing  the  general  aspirations  towards  harmony.     Such  appointment 
was  reoonmiended  (it  seems)  by  Hamilkar.^ 

€VfinopetrBevTac  irpdc  "Kapxv^oviov^  (see  Wesseling's  note  on  the  transla 
tion  of  irpdc)'  This  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally,  in  the  coofoaed 
narrative  of  Diodoms ;  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent  into  harmony 
with  Jastin  (xxii.  2),  who  insists  mach  on  the  combination  between  Aga- 
thokles and  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  main  helps  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  seize  the  snpreme  power. 

1  The  account  here  given  is  the  best  which  I  can  make  oat  from  Diodoms 
(xix.  5),  Justin  (xxii.  3),  ~Poly»nii8  (t.  S,  8).  The  first  two  aUnde  to  the 
solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles  —  wapex^eic  c^  rd  r^r  dg|c«r/wc  legdv  ^si 
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All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathoklet 
with  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  As  general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the 
direction  of  the  military  force.  Under  the  pretence  of  marching 
against  some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  interior,  he  got 
together  3000  soldiers  strenuously  devoted  to  him  —  mercenaries 
and  citizens  of  desperate  character  —  to  which  Hamilkar  added 
a  reinforcement  of  Africans.  As  if  about  to  march  forth,  he 
mustered  his  troops  at  daybreld&  in  the  Timoleonteon  (chapel  or 
precinct  consecrated  to  Timoleon),  while  Peisarchns  and  Dekles, 
two  ddefs  of  the  senate  already  assembled,  were  invited  with 
forty  others  to  transact  with  him  some  closing  business.  Having 
these  men  in  his  power,  Agathokles  suddenly  tunned  upon  them, 
and  denounced  them  to  the  soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his 
death.  Then,  receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of 
ardor,  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general 
■lassacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading  partisans,  with  fiill  peiv 
missioii  of  licentious  plunder  in  the  houses  of  these  victims,  the 
richest  men  in  Syracuse.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  street 
with  ferocious  joy  to  execute  this  order.  They  slew  not  only 
the  senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  unprepared ; 
each  man  selecting  victims  personally  obnoxious  to  him.  They 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  mas- 
lacred  the  proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.  They 
ehased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  through  the  streets,  not  sparing 
even  those  who  took  reAige  in  the  temples.  Many  of  these  un- 
fortunate  sufferers  rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them 
dosed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of  Agathokles ;  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  in  which 


tGv  woXiTdv,  dfioae  firfSev  kvavriu^aeff^ai  ry  drffiOKpari^  —  "  Tanc  Hamil 
can  expoflitis  ignibns  Cereris  tactisqae  in  obseqaia  Poenomm Jurat.'*  **  Jnrara 
in  obseqaia  Poenornm  "  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  Sjracase  was  to 
become  subject  to  Carthage ;  there  was  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a 
proceeding,  nor  does  anything  follow  in  the  sequel  which  implies  it 

Compare  also  the  speech  which  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bomilkai 
when  executed  for  treason  by  the  Carthaginians  — "  objectans  illis  (Cartha 
giniensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patmum  snum  tacita  sufTragia,  quod  Agatho 
elem  tociam  ilUs  facere^  quam  hostem,  maluerit  '*  (xxii.  7y.    This  points  to  pre 
▼ioue  collusion  between  Hamilkar  and  Agathokles. 

34* 
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many  perished  miserably.  For  two  days  Syiscose  whb  diiis  a 
prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapadovs,  and  lustful  impulses  of  IIm 
floldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already  slain,  and  manj 
more  were  seized  as  prisoners.  The  political  purposes  of  Aga 
thokles,  as  well  as  Ihe  passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  dien  sated, 
he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  concluded  this  bloody  feat  1^ 
killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  him,  and 
banishing  the  rest  The  total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive 
Syracusans  is  stated  at  6000 ;  Who  found  a  hespitable  sheher 
and  home  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of  lenity  is  mentioned,  and 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this  scene  of  horror.  Deinokratea, 
one  among  the  prisoners,  was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  mo- 
laves  of  former  friendship :  he  too,  probably,  went  into  voluntary 
exile.' 

Afler  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  mddst  oi^profoimd 
peace,  and  in  the  faVL  confidence  of  a  solemn  act  of  matual  ve- 
conciliation  immediately  preceding — surpassing  the  wont  deeds 
of  the  elder  Diony«ius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of  flfl 
other  Grecian  despots  —  Agathokles  convened  what  he  csMed  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oM- 
garcfaical,  or  wealthy,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had  been 
already  either  slain  or  expelled ;  so  that  the  assembly  pvobaUj 
included  few  besides  his  own  soldiers :  Agathokles,  addressing 
them  in  terms  of  congratulation  on  the  recent  gl<»ions  exploit, 
whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its  oligarchical  tyrants  — 
proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan  people  had  now  reconquered  their 
iull  liberty.  He  affected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command, 
and  anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one  among  the 
many ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off  his  general's  cloak  and 
put  on  a  common  civil  garment.  But  those  whom  he  addressed^ 
fresh  from  the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their  whole 
security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  his  supremacy,  and 
loudly  protested  that  they  would  not  accept  his  resignation. 
Agathokles,  with  pretended  reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they 
insisted,  he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  condition 
of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  without  any  collea^es  of 


1  Diodor.  six.  8,  9 ;  Jnstin,  zzii.  S. 
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oocmsellars  for  whose  misdeeds  he  was  to  be  responsible.  The 
assembly  replied  hj  conferring  npon  him,  with  unanimous  acda- 
mations,  the  post  of  general  with  unlimited  power,  or  despot^ 

Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse  abcnit  fifty 
years  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  twenty-two 
years  after  Timoleon  had  rooted  out  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  es- 
tablishing on  its  ruins  a  free  polity.     On  accepting  the  post^ 
Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would  tolerate  no  £uv 
ther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that  his  government  would  for  the 
future  be  nuld  and  beneficent.     He  particularly  studied  to  con- 
ciliate the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition  of  debts 
and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.     How  far  he  carried  out  this 
project  systematically,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  conferred  posi- 
tive donations  on  many  of  the  poor — which  he  had  abundant 
means  of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous  exiles  re- 
cently expelled.     He  was  full  of  promises  to  every  one,  display- 
ing courteous  and  popular  manners,  and  abstaming  from  all  os- 
tentation of  guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.     He 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to  strengthen  haa 
military  and  naval  force,  his  magazines  of  arms  and  stores,  an(t 
his  revenues.     He  speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the 
territorial  domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns,  and  car- 
ried his  arms  successfully  over  many  other  parts  of  Sicily.* 

The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  complicity  or  con- 
nivance had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  blood-stained  elevation, 
appears  to  have  permitted  him  without  opposition  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  the 
towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.  Complaints  having  been 
made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  was  superseded,  and  another  gen- 
eral (also  named  Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.  We  are  un- 
able to  trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles  during  the 
first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went  on  enlarging  his  sway 
over  the  neighboring  cities,  while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he 
had  expelled,  found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Dei- 
nokrates),  partly  at  Messene.  About  the  year  314  b.  c,  we  hear 
that  he  made  an  attempt  on  Messene,  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  seizing,  had  he  not  been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 

Diodcr  xix.  9.  *  Diodor.  six.  9.,  Justin,  xxii-  2. 
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CarthaginioDS  (perhaps  the  newlj-appointed  Hamilkar),  who 
now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  convention ; 
meaning  (as  we  must  presume,  for  we  know  of  no  other  conven- 
tion) the  oath  which  had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians.^  Though  thus  disap- 
pointed at  Mess^n^,  Agathokles  seized  Abakasnum  —  where  he 
Blew  the  leading  citizens  opposed  to  him,  —  and  carried  on  his 
aggressions  elsewhere  so  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigen- 
tum,  instigated  by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harbored,  became 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  leaving  such  encroachments  unresist^ 
ed.^  The  people  of  Agrigentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking 
up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  themselves 
with  Gela  and  Messene  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself  rendered  them 
so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from  any  military  leader,  at  once 
native  and  energetic,  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner 
Some  Syracusan  exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and  in- 
voke some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as  Archidamus  ha^ 
recently  been  called  to  Tarentum  —  and  even  more,  as  Timo- 
leon  had  been  brought  from  Corinth,  with  results  so  signaUy 
beneficent.  The  old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthe- 
nid  race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at  home,'  and 


1  Diodor.  xix.  65.  Kad^  bv  dr^  XP^'^'^^  ^f^^"^  ^*  Kapxv^ovo^  Trpitrfieic^  ol  r^ 
/uv  ^Aya^oK^ei  nepl  tuv  7rpax^ivTu>v  eneTifiijaaVy  wf  napafiaivovri  rdf  avv- 
^TjKO^'  Tolg  de  Miaaijifioif  elpi^vrfv  napeaKevaaaVj  xal  rd  (ftpovpiov  avayKaaaV' 
TCf  anoKaTaoTTjaai  rbv  Tvpavvov,  airk-KTitvaav  etc  t^v  Ai^injv, 

I  do  not  know  what  ainr^fiKai  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath  de- 
scribed by  Jastin  ander  the  words  ^4n  obsequia  Poenorum  jurat'') 
xxii.  2). 

•  Diodor.  xix.  70.  fi^  nepiop^v  ^kya^oKXm  ovaKcvaCofievov  rdf  iroXeic. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  After  the  defeat  of  Agis  by  Antipater,  the  severe  Lace- 
demonian laws  against  those  who  fled  from  battle  had  been  suspended  for 
the  occasion ;  as  had  been  done  before,  after  the  defeat  of  Lenktra.  Akro- 
tatas  had  been  the  <mlg  person  (fiovo^)  who  opposed  this  suspension  ;  where- 
by he  incurred  the  most  violent  odium  generally,  but  most  especially  from 
the  citizens  who  profited  by  the  suspension.  These  men  carried  their 
hatred  so  far,  that  they  even  attacked,  beat  him  and  conspired  against  his 
!Ye  {oiToi  yd,p  avarpai^evTeg  nXrjydc  re  kve^prjaav  ai>T^  koI  duTeXovv  ivi 
dovXevovrec), 

This  is  a  curious  indi^tion  of  Spartan  mannezs 
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weD  dSspoBtd  towards  fbragn  warfare.  Tins  prinee^  withoal 
even  consulting  the  Ephors,  listened  at  once  to  the  enToya,  aal 
left  Peloponnesus  with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cnws  bf 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum.  Un&voniUs 
winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  ApoUonia,  and  delayed  his  arfi* 
val  at  Tarentum ;  in  which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  ooknrr  ht 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  twenty  >.e^ 
eels  to  assist  his  enterprise  of  liberating  Syracuse  fixim  Ag^th- 
okles.  He  reached  Agrigentum  with  favorable  hopes,  was  r^ 
oeived  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  under- 
took the  command.  Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  ^his  party.  Qe 
was  incompetent  as  a  general ;  he  dissipated  in  presents  or  faix- 
nries  the  money  intended  for  the  campaign,  emulating  Ajdatie 
despots ;  his  conduct  was  arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  nim(jTiia 
aiy.  The  disgust  which  he  inspired  was  brought  to  a  heighl^ 
when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  ezile% 
to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet  Immediately  the  exiles  roee  m 
a  body  to  avenge  this  murder ;  while  Akrotatus,  deposed  by  the 
Agrigendnes,  only  found  safety  in  flight^ 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  a  noUe  heact 
and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  here  presented  a  career  of 
equal  grandeur  with  that  of  Timc^eon  —  against  an  enemy  able 
indeed  and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to  render 
success  impossible.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  Akrotatus,  from  sui^ 
pie  worthlessness  of  character,  throwing  away  such  an  opporto- 
nity ;  at  a  time  when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glori* 
ous  Hellenic  career  was  still  open  —  when  no  similar  exploits 
were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in  Central  Greece,  iram 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  poopooocd  by  the  surround- 
ing kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  vp  all  hopes  of  actife 
operations  against  Agathokles.  Peace  was  presently  concluded 
with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms 
ef  this  convention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  declared 
SDtODomoas,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of  Agathokles ;  exoepting 
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only  Himera,  Seliiras,  and  Herakleia,  which  were  actually,  and 
were  declared  still  to  continue,  under  Carthage.  Mess^nd  was 
the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this  convention ;  as 
such,  therefore  still  remaining  open  to  the  Syracusan  exiles. 
The  terms  were  so  favorable  to  Agathokles,  that  they  were  much 
disapproved  at  Carthage.*  Agathokles,  recognized  as  chief  and 
having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  employed  himself  actively  in 
strengthening  his  hold  on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his 
military  means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against  Mess^ne,  to 
require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  from  that  city,  and 
to  procure  at  t^e  same  time  the  recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles, 
partisans  of  his  own,  and  companions  of  his  army.  His  generals 
extorted  these  two  points  from  the  Messenians.  Agathokle% 
having  thus  broken  the  force  of  Messdn§,  secured  to  himself  the 
town  stiU  more  completely,  by  sending  for  those  Messenian  citi- 
tens  who  had  chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death, 
as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromenium.  The  number 
thus  massacred  was  not  less  than  six  hundred.^ 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agrigentum.  Thither 
he  accordingly  marched.  But  Deinokratos  and  the  Syracusan 
exiles,  expelled  from  Mess^n^,  had  made  themselves  heard  at 
Carthage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  Agathokles.  The  Carthaginians  alarmed  sent  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  whereby  alone  Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by 
Agathokles,  was  preserved.  The  recent  convention  was  now 
broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther  measures 
with  the  Carthaginians.  He  ravaged  all  their  Sicilian  territory, 
and  destroyed  some  of  their  forts ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  side  made  a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  however,  than 
the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant-vessel,  out  of  two  there 
riding.  They  disgraced  their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not 
uncommon  in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 


'  Diodor.  xix.  71,  72,  102.  When  the  conventioo  specifies  Herakleia, 
Selinus,  and  Himera,  as  being  ander  the  Carthaii^nians,  this  is  to  be  nnder- 
Btood  as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Solaa 
Panormas,  Liiybaeam,  etc,  aboat  which  no  qaestion  conid  arise. 

'  Diodor  xix.  72 .  compare  a  different  narrative —  Polyenas,  v.  15. 
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the  captiTe  crow ;  for  whidi,  in  a  few  days,  retalkuioii  was  exer* 
dfled  apon  the  crews  of  some  of  their  own  ships,  taken  by  the 
cmisers  of  Agathokles.^ 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  principally  on  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took  up  a  position  on  the  hill  called 
Eknomus  —  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Agrigentine  border.  Here  Agathokles  approached  to  ofier  them 
battle  —  having  been  emboldened  by  two  important  successes 
obtained  over  Deinokrates  and  the  Syracnsan  exiles,  near  Ken- 
toripa  and  Grallaria.^  So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  thiit 
the  Carthaginians  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  their  camp ; 
and  Agathc^les  returned  in  triumph  to  Syracuse,  where  he 
adorned  the  temples  with  his  recently  acquired  spoils.  The  bal- 
ance  of  force  was  soon  altered  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  arma- 
ment fit>m  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  consisting  of  130  ships  of 
war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships,  carrying  many  sol- 
diers — 2000  native  Carthaginians,  partly  men  of  rank — 10,000 
Africans — 1000  Campanian  heavy-anned  and  1000  Balearic 
(dingers.  The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a  storm, 
that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on  board,  and  it  arrived 
witii  very  diminished  numbers  in  Sicily.  The  loss  fell  upon  the 
native  Carthaginian  soldiers  with  peculiar  severity;  insomuch 
that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public  mourning  was 
(Moclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were  hung  with  black  serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  superiority  of  number  as  com- 
pared  with  Agathokles.  He  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus, 
munmoned  all  the  reinforcements  that  his  Sicilian  allies  could 
inmish,  and  collected  additional  mercenaries;  so  that  he  was 
80(«  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry  and  5000  cavulry.'  At  the 
same  time,  a  Carthaginian  armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait 
of  Mess§n§,  fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging  to  Agatli- 
ekles,  and  captured  them  all  with  their  crews.  The  Sicilian  <aU 
ies  were  held  to  Agathokles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely 


1  INodor.  six.  103.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  Julias  Gnsar, 
in  Ins  wan  in  Ganl,  sometimes  cnt  off  the  hands  of  his  Grallic  prisoDcn 
taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebels  (BelL  GalL  viii.  44). 

'  Diodor.  xix.  103  104  '  Diodor  sis.  106. 
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lo  turn  against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  suflSdeol 
strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot  knew  and  dreaded ; 
especially  respecting  Gela,  which  was  not  far  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp.  Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to 
place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens  might  fore- 
stall him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Accordingly  he  detached 
thither,  on  various  pretences,  several  small  parties  of  soldiers, 
who  presently  found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela  with  his 
main  force.  Distrusting  the  adherence  of  the  citizens,  he  lei 
kxNse  his  soldiers  upon  them,  massacred  four  thousand  persons, 
and  compelled  the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their 
Hves,  to  bring  in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables.  Having 
by  this  atrocity  both  struck  universal  terror  and  enriched  him- 
self, he  advanced  onward  towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and 
occupied  a  hill  called  Phalarion  opposite  to  it.^  The  two  camps 
were  separated  by  a  level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles  broad, 
through  which  ran  the  river  Himera.^ 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-days),  both  ar- 
mies remained  stationary,  neither  of  them  choosing  to  make  the 
attack.  At  length  Agathokles  gained  what  he  thought  a  favor- 
able opportunity.  A  detachment  from  the  Carthaginian  camp 
sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  some  Grecian  plunderers ;  Agathokles 
posted  some  men  in  ambush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  un- 
awares, threw  it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the  camp. 
Following  up  this  partial  success,  Agathokles  brought  forward 
his  whole  force,  crossed  the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general 
attack.  This  advance  not  being  expected,  the  Grecian  assail« 
ants  seemed  at  first  on  the  pouit  of  succeeding.  They  filled  up 
a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the  stockade,  and  were  forcing 
their  way  iuto  the  camp.  They  were  however  repulsed  by  re- 
doubled efforts,  and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective  action  of  the  1000 
Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army,  who  hurled  stones  weigh- 
ing a  pound  each,  against  which  the  Grecian  armor  was  an  in- 
adequate defence.  Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused 
the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once  and  with  ap« 


»  Diodor.  xix.  107, 108.  «  Diodor.  xix.  108, 10». 
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pttrent  sncoess,  when  a  reinforcement  landed  from  Carthage  -— 
the  expectation  of  which  may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkai 
to  retrain  from  any  general  attack.  These  new  troops  joined  in 
the  battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ;  who  were  intim- 
idated and  disordered  by  such  unforeseen  assailants,  while  the 
Carthaginians  in  their  fix>nt,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort, 
first  repulsed  them  irom  the  camp,  and  then  pressed  them  yigor- 
ouslj  back.  After  holding  their  ground  for  some  time  against 
their  double  enemy,  the  Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  bade 
to  their  own  camp,  recrossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval 
was  between  four  and  five  miles  of  nearly  level  ground,  over 
which  they  were  actively  pursued  and  severely  handled  by  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000  in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing 
the  river,  many  of  them  drank  eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather ;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved  so  de- 
structive to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have 
been  found  unwounded  on  the  banks.^  At  length  they  obtained 
shelter  in  their  own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ;  while  the 
loss  of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,  after  this  great  disaster,  did  not  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  to  Gela ;  which 
was  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence. 
Here  he  intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  least 
until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  begun)  should  be 
completed.  But  Hamilkar,  having  ascertained  the  strength  of 
Grela,  thought  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed 
himself  in  operations  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  party 
m  Sicily.  His  great  victory  at  the  Himera  had  produced  the 
Strongest  effect  upon  many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held 
to  Agathokles  by  no  other  bonds  except  those  of  fear.  Hamil- 
kar issued  conciliatory  proclamations,  inviting  them  all  to  become 
his  allies,  and  marching  his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient 
points.  Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Tauromenium, 
Messrs,  Abaksenum,  with  several  other  smaller  towns  and  forte^ 
sent  to  tender  themselves  as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamil 
kar  towards  all  was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as  to  give  universal 
satisfiiction.     Agathokles  appears  to  have  been  thus  dispossessea 

■  Diodor.  six.  lOSI. 
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«f  no6t  part  of  the  island,  reteming  little  besides  Gela  md  Hjt^ 
cose.  Even  the  harbor  of  Sjracase  iras  watched  bj  a  Carth»i 
ginian  fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Retaming  to 
Syracase  a^r  Hamilkar  had  renounced  all  attempts  on  Geki, 
Agathokles  collected  the  com  from  the  neighborhood,  and  pat 
the  furtificatiins  in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  had  eveiy 
reason  tc  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged  by  their 
recent  success,  and  reinf<n*oed  by  allies  fix>m  the  whole  island, 
would  soon  press  the  siege  of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy ; 
while  for  himself,  hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneons 
support,  and  little  hope  of  a  sucoeBsful  defence.^ 

In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious,  and  e£Pective ;  surrounded 
indeed  with  difficulties  in  the  execution,  but  promising,  if  swy 
oessfully  executed,  to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the  war. 

He  resolved  to  carry  a  force  across  from  Syracuse  to  AfrktLf 
and  attack  the  Carthaginians  on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  ao 
far  as  we  know,  had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before ;  no 
one  certainly  had  ever  executed  it.  In  the  memory  of  man,  the 
African  territory  of  Carthage  had  never  been  visited  by  hostile 
foot.  It  was  known  that  the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  ovlj 
unprepared  to  meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  im- 
agine it  as  practicable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory  was 
rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated,  discontented, 
and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  revolting.  The  land- 
ing of  any  hostile  force  near  Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow, 
as  at  least  to  cause  the  recall  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  consequences  of 
it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  difficulty — for  tiM 
Carthaginians  were  superior  not  merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea. 
Agathokles  had  no  chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secret, 
and  even  unsuspected.  He  fitted  out  an  armament,  announced 
as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  a  secret  expedition, 
against  some  unknown  town  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose  his  best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of 
whom  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera ;  he  oould  nof 
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tansport  horses,  bat  he  put  the  horsemen  aboard  with  their  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  entertaining  ^11  assurance  that  he  could  procure 
horses  in  Airica.     In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition,  he  was 
careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  dififerent  families,  to  serve 
as  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  those  left  behind.     He  liberated,  and 
enrolled  among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  reso- 
kite  slaves.     To  provide  the  requisite  funds,  his  expedients  were 
manifold ;  he  borrowed  from  merchants,  seized  the  money  belong- 
ing  to  orphans,  stripped  the  women  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.     By  all  these  proceed- 
ings, the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  towards  him  was  aggravated,  es- 
pecially among  the  more  opulent  families.    Agathokles  publicly 
proclaimed,  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  now  commencing,  would  be  long  and  terrible  —  that  he  and 
his  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  hardships  and  could  endure  them, 
bat  that  those,  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the   effort,  might 
retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet  time.     Many  of  the 
wealthier  fami]ies  —  to  a  number  stated  as  1600  persons  —  pro- 
£ted  by  this  permission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Agap 
thokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them  all,  and  appro^ 
priated  their  possessions  to  himself.^     By  such  tricks  and  enor- 
mities, he  provided  funds  enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships, 
well  filled  with  soldiers.     Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew  where 
they  were  going ;  there  was  a  general  talk  about  the  madness  of 
Agathokles  ;  nevertheless  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  brave* 
Tj  and  military  resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders   without 
asking  questions.     To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse  during  his  own 
absence,  Agathokles  named  Antander  his  brother,  aided  by  an 
^tolian  officer  named  ErTmnon.^ 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without  any  suspi<* 
don  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  blockading  the  harbor. 
It  happened  one  day  that  the  approach  of  some  corn-ships  se 
duced  this  fleet  into  a  pursuit;  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  being 
thus  left  unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of  striking 
with  his  armament  into  the  open  sea.  As  soon  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth,  they  neglected  the  com-shipe^ 

*  Diodor.  xx.  4,  5  j  JoBtin,  xzil  4.    Compare  Polyfenos,  3-&. 
'  Diodor.  xx.  4-18. 
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and  prepared  for  battle,  which  they  presumedl  that  he 
to  offer.  To  their  surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  bs 
could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  bat  he  had  al» 
ready  got  a  considerable  advance  and  strove  to  keep  k.  T(h 
wards  nightfall  however  they  neared  him  so  much,  that  he  urm 
only  saved  by  the  darkness.  During  the  night  he  made  consid- 
erable way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that  it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the 
stars  were  visible.  The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  ph^ 
nomenon,  that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles  wen 
required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage.  At  length,  after  m 
days  and  nights,  they  approached  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Csife 
thaginian  ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture,  in  the  directiw 
towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in  sight,  just  as  Agathokles 
was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous  efforts  were  employed  by  lie 
mariners  on  both  sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles  securel 
that  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into  such  a  poe* 
ture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  attadk  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
ships,  and  secured  the  disembarcation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a 
point  called  the  Latomise  or  Stone  quarries.^ 

After  establishing  his  position  ash<»«,  and  refreshing  his  sol- 
diers, the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  was  to  bum  his  vessela; 
a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  bcddneHL 
Yet  in  truth  the  ships  were  now  useless  —  for,  if  he  was  nnsiM^ 
cess^l  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  return  ia 
the  h/ce  of  the  Carthaginian  fieet ;  they  were  even  wc»*se  thao 
useless,  since,  if  he  retained  them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
leave  a  portion  of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his 
means  of  action  for  the  really  important  achievements  on  land* 
Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near  the  ships,  he  first  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and  Persephone  —  the  patron  goddesses 
of  Sicily,  and  of  Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then  ap{»nsed  his 
soldiers,  that  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger  fix>m  liie 
Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed  a  vow  to  these  godd< 


1  Diodor.  zz.  6.    Prooopios,  Bell.  Vand.  L  15.    It  is  here  stated^  that  te 
nine  days'  march  eastward  from  Carthai^e,  as  fieur  as  Joka,  the  laad  is 
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es — engaging  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  theii 
honor,  if  they  would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  Thp 
goddesses  had  granted  this  boon ;  they  had  farther,  by  favorably 
responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  offered,  promised  full  success  to 
his  African  projects :  it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to 
fulfil  his  Yow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agaihokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  the  stem  of 
the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of  the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like 
OD  his  own  ship.  All  were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst 
the  soond  of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers.' 

Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating  his  soldiers 
with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, yet  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  conflagration  decided  and  irre- 
vocable, thns  catting  off  all  their  communication  with  home  — 
their  spirits  fell,  and  they  began  to  despair  of  their  prospects. 
Without  allowing  them  time  to  dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  sit- 
nadon,  Agathokles  conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest 
Carthaginian  town,  called  Megale-Polis.'  His  march  lay  for  the 
most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the  highest  cultivation* 
The  passing  glance  which  we  thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of 
the  territory  near  Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  more  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same  coast, 
now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land,  the  plantations  both 
of  vines  and  otives,  the  extensive  and  well-stocked  gardens,  the 


'  This  striking  scene  is  described  by  Diodonis,  xx.  7  (compare  Jostin, 
xxii.  6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kallias,  the  companion  and  panegyr- 
ist of  Agathokles :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  281. 

'  Megal§-Polis  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  —  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Forbige? 
in  his  list  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Handbach  der  Alten 
Geographic,  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  (Wandemngen  aaf  den  Kiisten  L&ndern  des  Mittelmeeres,  toL 
L  p.  131-133)  supposes  that  Agathokles  landed  at  an  indentation  of  the 
eoast  on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting  tongue  of  land  which  terminates 
in  Cape  Bon  (Promontoriam  Mercarii),  forming  the  eastern  boundary  ot 
die  Gulf  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone  quarries  here,  of  the  greatest  extent 
M  well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Megald-Polis  not  far  off  from  this 
•pot,  on  the  same  western  face  of  the  projecting  land,  and  near  the  spot  af* 
terwards  called  Misna. 
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size  and  equipment  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  larg.  outlay  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses  belonging  to 
wealthy  Carthaginians,  etc,  all  excited  the  astonishment,  and 
stimulated  the  cupidity,  of  Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  More- 
over, the  towns  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and 
unfortified,  except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on  the  coast.^ 
The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little  fear  of  invasion  bj 
sea,  were  disposed  to  mistrust  their  subject  cities,  which  they 
ruled  habitually  with  harshness  and  oppression.'  The  Liby« 
Fhenicians  appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms  —  a  race  of 
timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accustomed  to  subjection  and 
practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for  lightening  it.3  Agathoklesi 
having  marched  through  this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  Me- 
galopolis without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for  attackf 
distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made  little  resistance* 
Agathokles  easily  took  the  town,  abandoning  both  the  persons  of 

'  Jastin,  xxii.  5.  "  Hue  accedere,  quod  arbes  castellaque  AfricflB  noa 
maris  cinctse,  non  in  montibus  posits  sint:  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  ulliii 
munimentis  jaceant :  quas  omnes  meta  excidii  facile  ad  belli  societatem 
perlici  posse." 

'  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  tiiese  events,  we  read  that  the  Vandal 
king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from  the  Romans  —  and  that  he  demolish- 
ed the  fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns  except  Carthage  alone  —  from 
the  like  feeling  of  mistrust.  This  demolition  materially  facilitated  the  oob- 
qnest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarins,  two  generations  afterwanU 
fProcopius,  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  5  ;  i.  15). 

'  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Carthagioi- 
an  territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Punic  war,  says,  ''  Emporia  at 
peterent,  gubernatoribus  edixit.  Fertilissimus  ager,  eoque  abandans  omni- 
um copift  reram  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  pleramqne  in  oberi  agro  evenit) 
barbari  sunt :  priusque  quam  Carthagine  subveniretur,  opprimi  videbantar 
posse." 

Aboot  the  harshness  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  over  their  African  sobjects, 
see  Diodor.  xv.  77;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  reference  to  the  above  passage  of  Po 
lybius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  —  That  in  describing  this  harsh- 
ness, he  speaks  with  express  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Caiv 
thaginians  towards  their  subjects  daring  the  first  Punic  war  (against  Rome), 
when  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  and 
required  everything  that  they  could  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This 
passage  of  Polybius  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  mdinaenf 
character  and  measure  of  Carthaginian  dominion  \  which  is  contrary  to  this 
intention   f  the  author. 
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ibe  inhabitants  and  all  the  rich  property  within,  to  Lis  soldien; 

who  enriched  themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  irom 
town  and  country  —  furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves.  From  hence 
he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the  town  called  Tunes  (the 
modem  Tunis,  at  the  distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south  west 
of  Carthage  itself),  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  manner.  He 
fortified  Tunds  as  a  permanent  position ;  bat  he  kept  his  main 
force  united  in  camp,  knowing  well  that  he  should  presently  have 
an  imposing  army  against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to 
fight.1 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  during  bis 
crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  plans.  When 
he  landed  in  Africa,  on  their  own  territory,  and  even  burnt  his 
fleet,  they  at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  thej 
held  him  prisoner.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  commence  his 
march  in  military  array  against  Megalopolis,  they  divined  his 
real  purposes,  and  were  filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  off 
the  brazen  prow'-omaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships^ 
they  made  sail  for  Carthage,  sending  forward  a  swifl  vessel  to 
conmiunicate  first  what  had  occurred.  Before  this  vessel  ar- 
rived, however,  the  landing  of  Agathokles  had  been  already 
made  known  at  Carthage,  where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise 
and  consternation ;  since  no  one  supposed  that  he  could  have 
accomplished  such  an  adventure  without  having  previously  de- 
stroyed the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this 
extreme  dismay  they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers  from  their  fleet ;  whereby  they  learnt  the  real 


1  Diodor.  xx.  8.  Compare  Polybius,  i.  29,  where  he  describes  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Roman  consul  Regnlus.  Tante 
was  120  stadia  or  aboat  foarteen  miles  soath^east  of  Carthage  (Polyb.  L 
67).  The  Tab.  Penting.  reckons  it  only  ten  miles.  It  was  made  the  oen- 
tral  place  for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage  both  by  Regains  in  the 
first  Panic  war  (Polyb.  i.  SO),  — by  Matho  and  Spendios,  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  mercenary  soldiers  and  native  Africans  against  Carthage,  which  f<^ 
lowed  on  the  close  of  the  first  Panic  war  (Polyb.  i.  73)  —and  by  th«  revolt- 
ed Libyans  in  396  b.  c.  (Diodor.  xiv.  77). 

Diodoras  places  Tands  at  the  distance  of  2000  stadia  from  CMthega^ 
which  most  ondoabtedly  be •  mistake.  He  calls  k  WMtslkmiif  ao  0fifim 
iiawn  from  the  chalk  clitb  a^criniDg. 
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•tate  of  affairs  in  Sicily.  They  now  made  the  best  preparatLat 
in  their  power  to  resist  Agathokles.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two 
men  of  leading  families,  were  named  generals  conjointlj.  Thej 
were  bitter  political  rivals,  —  but  this  very  rivalry  was  by  some 
construed  as  an  advantage,  since  each  would  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  other  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what  is  mori 
probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  sep- 
arate election  of  the  other.'  These  two  generals,  unable  to  wait 
for  distant  succors,  led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at 
40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether  fix)m  citizens 
and  residents  —  with  2000  war-chariots.  They  took  post  on  an 
eminence  (somewhere  between  Tunis  and  Carthage)  not  &r 
from  Agathokles ;  6<Mnilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where  the 
ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to  extend  his  front, 
and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  unusual  depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno 
was  on  the  right,  havuig  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of 
CSarthage,  a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better  armed 
and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the  Carthaginians  out- 
number the  invaders  —  and  so  confident  were  they  of  victory  — 
that  they  carried  with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their 
anticipated  prisoners.^ 

Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  chosen  hop- 
Utes  round  him,  to  combat  the  Sacred  Band ;  the  command  of 
his  right  he  gave  to  his  son  Archagathus.  His  troops  —  Syra- 
eusans,  miscellaneous  mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Sam- 
nites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls' —  scarcely  equaQed  in  numbers  one- 


^  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10-13.  See,  respecting  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage 
(which  was  nearly  cat  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  at  the  battle  of  the  Krimesas), 
I>k>dor.  xvi.  80,  81 ;  also  Vol.  XI.  of  this  History,  Chap.  Ixxxv.  p.  171-177. 

The  amoant  of  native  or  citizen-force  given  here  by  Diodorus  (40,000 
foot  and  1000  horse)  seems  very  great.  Our  data  for  appreciating  it  however 
are  lamentably  scanty ;  and  we  ought  to  expect  a  large  total.  The  popula- 
tion of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  souls ;  even  when  it  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Komans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  when  its  power  was  pro* 
digiously  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its  military  magazines,  even  in 
that  reduced  condition,  were  enormous,  —  as  they  stood  immediately  pre* 
▼ioas  to  their  being  given  np  to  the  Romans,  under  the  treacherous  delusioM 
held  out  by  Rome 
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fialTof  tlie  eneiiij.  S<Hiie  of  the  ships'  erews  were  even  withoot 
amis, — a  defidencj,  which  Agathokles  ooold  obIj  supply  hi 
appeaniaoe,  by  giymg  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of 
sfai^ds,  stretched  out  apon  sticks.  The  oatstretehed  wn4)pea 
thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  (fistance  like  shields ;  so  thai  these 
men,  stationed  in  the  rear,  had  tbe  appearance  of  a  resc^rve  of 
hoplites.  As  the  soldiers  however  were  stiU  discouraged,  Agath- 
frfdes  tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device  yet  mote 
angular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have  made  deliberate  pro- 
vision beforehand.  In  various  parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a 
number  of  owls,  whidi  perdied  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
die  soldiers.  These  birds,  the  fevorite  of  Ath^d,  were  supposed  • 
and  generally  asserted  to  pronuse  victory;  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  are  reported  to  have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight* 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  which  cfaiu'ged 
first,  made  little  or  no  impression ;  but  the  infimtry  o/f  their  rigli 
pressed  the  Greeks  seriously.  Especially  Hanno,  with  tiie 
Sacred  Band  around  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  biavery  and 
fcrwardness,  and  seemed  to  be  gaining  advanti^e,  when  he  was 
onfortunately  slain.  His  death  not  only  discouraged  his  own 
tioops,  but  became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  &r 
treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.  This  iqan  had  long  secretly 
meditated  the  project  of  rendering  himself  despot  of  Carthage. 
As  a  means  of  attaining  that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring 
reverses  upon  her;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of  Hanno's 
death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own  wing  to  retreat.  The 
Sacred  Band,  though  fighting  with  unshaken  valor,  were  left 
unsupported,  attacked  in  rear  as  well  as  &ont,  and  compelled  to 
give  way  along  with  the  rest  The  whole  (^u*thaginian  army 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Carthage.  Their  camp  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Agathokles,^ who  found  among  their  baggage  the 
very  handcufis  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering  their  ex- 
pected captiTes.1 

This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master  of  the  open 
country.     He  transmitted  the  news  to  Sicily,  by  a  boat  of  thfflj 


'  Diodor.  zx.  12.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  differently  given  «• 
fome  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men  —  oti'ers  at  6000.  The  loss  in  the  mf 
nf  AgadiokleB  was  stated  at  200  men.  ^ 
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oars,  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose ->- since  he  had  ne 
ships  of  his  own  remaining.  Having  fortified  Tunds  and  estaln 
Bshed  it  as  his  central  position,  he  commenced  operations  along 
the  eastern  coast  (Zeugitana  and  Bjzakium,  as  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated  bj  the 
Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on  Carthage.^ 

In  that  citj,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  despondency  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  defeat  It  was  well  known  that  the 
African  subjects  generally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and 
hatred  towards  the  reigning  city.  Neither  the  native  Libyans  or 
Africans,  —  nor  the  mixed  race  called  Liby-Phoenicians,  who 
inhabited  the  towns^  —  could  be  depended  on  if  their  services 
were  really  needed.  The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the 
form  of  religious  fears  and  repentance.  They  looked  back  with 
lemorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and  on  their  omissions 
cf  duty  towards  the  gods.  To  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  they  had 
been  slack  in  transmitting  the  dues  and  presents  required  by 
iheir  religion ;  a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavored  to 
make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, with  rich  presents,  and  especially  with  models  in  gold  and 
aOver  of  their  sacred  temples  and  shrines.  Towards  Kronus,  or 
Moloch,  they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  sinfully. 
The  worship  acceptable  to  that  god  required  the  sacrifice  of 
young  children,  bom  of  free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the 
choice  child  of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  inves* 
tigation,  that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a  fraud  upon  the 
god,  by  surreptitiously  buying  poor  children,  feeding  them  well, 
and  then  sacrificing  them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed 
at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  ofiended,  and  what 
had  brought  upon  them  the  recent  defeat.  They  made  an  em- 
phatic atonement,  by  selecting  200  children  from  the  most  illus- 
trious families  in  Carthage,  and  ofiering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a 
great  public  sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents,  finding  them- 
selves denounced  for  similar  omissions  in  the  past,  displayed 
their  repentance  by  voluntarily  immolating  their  own  children 
for  the  public  safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus,  —  placed  with  out- 
•tretched  hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to  him,  with  fire 

*  Biodor.  xx.  17.  '  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
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nmnediatelf  nnderaeath — was  fed  on  tliat  soieiiiiulj  eBrttady 
with  200»  and  probably  with  500,  Hving  children.1  Bj  this 
■lonstrouB  holocaust  the  fidl  religious  duty  being  discharged,  and 
forgiveness  obtained  from  the  god,  the  mental  distress  of  the  Car- 
thaginians was  healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious oUigation,  the  Carthaginians  despatched  envoys  to  Hamil- 
kar  in  Sicily,  acquainting  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desirii^ 
fcim  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  brazen 
prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  Agathokles.  They  at 
the  same  time  equipped  a  fresh  army,  with  which  they  marched 
forth  to  attack  Tun^s.  Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town,  and 
established  a  strong  camp  before  it ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  his 
main  force  to  prosecute  operations  against  the  maritime  towns  on 


*  Diodor.  xx.  14.  ^tCwro  ife  koI  rdv  Kpovov  airroig  havTiova-dcu,  «it^ 
90V  iv  Toi(  ifixpotrdev  xP^voif  ^vovrtf  rovfy  r^  0e^  tcj/w  vldv  t<^  Kpario* 
rot>(,  vorepov  Ctvovfievoi  Xa&pa  vaiSas  koI  ^peiffavrec  hrtfiirov  kvl  Hfv  ^* 
aiav  Kol  ^iiHiosuf  yevofiivTjc^  fiptQifauv  tiv€c  tCw  Ka&iepovpryrnnivuv  ifrnfib- 
y,ifiaioi  yeyovore^  lovruv  61  "ka^bvrer  kvvoiav^  koI  Toi>f  jroXefiiovc  irpdc  Tojf 
Teixfoiv  dfXJVTE^  arparonedevovrac,  ideiaipaifiovovv  cjf  /caraAeAv/corec  rdf 
warpiovf  rwv  ^edv  Tifiuc  Stop^uaaa^cu  de  tclq  ayvoia^  anevdovrt^^  SiokO' 
ciov^  fuv  Tuv  htn^vEtrrarav  nalAuv  npoKpivavrfx  Idvaav  6ij/io(tI^*  uXXjol  i* 
iv  dta^oXeuc  ivref,  ixovaiijc  iavrov^  idoaaiM,  ovk  iXarTovc  livre^  rptOKoaiiW 
^  61  trap'  aifToif  av6piac  Kpovov  ;|;aA4covf,  kKveraKi^  Tct/Q  x^^P^  vxriof 
tyKexXifievac  i^rl  t^  yfjv^  dare  rbv  kwiTs^evTa  tuv  irai6uv  anoKv'kUa&ai 
Mi  irinreiv  elf  ri  x^t^  irA^pec  irvpo^.  Compare  Festas  ap.  Lactantiam, 
IsBt  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6, 12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the  more  remarkable  became  so  Ihtle 
iBformation  concerning  Carthaginian  antiquity  has  reached  as),  one  clante 
IS  not  perfectly  clear,  respecting  the  three  hundred  who  are  said  to  have 
voluntarily  given  themselves  up.  Diodorus  means  (I  apprehend)  as  Ensebim 
mderstood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who  gave  op  tkeir  children  (not  them- 
selves) to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here  mentioned  as  sacrificed  to 
Kronas  were  children,  not  adults  (compare  Diodor.  xiii.  86);  nothing  is 
here  said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling  in  his  note  adheres  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  dissenting  from  Eusebius  :  but  I  think  that  the  literal 
meaning  is  less  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph 
Instances  of  self-devotion,  by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are  indeed  men- 
tioned:  see  the  case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  ziv.  76;  Justin,  xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennins  —  "Poeni  stmt  soliti  snos  sacrifl- 
care  puellos :  **  see  the  chaoter  iv.  of  Miinter's  work,  Religion  der  Kartha- 
fer,  OB  this  subject. 
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the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory  of  Carthage.  Among  Aam 
towns,  he  first  attacked  Neapolis  with  success,  grantmg  to  the 
inhabitants  favorable  terms.  He  then  advanced  farther  south* 
wards  towards  Admmetum,  of  which  he  commenced  the  siege, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  Libyan  prince  named 
Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.  While  Agathokles  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Admmetum,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  his  posi- 
tion at  Tun^,  drove  his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Admmetum,  but  never- 
theless reluctant  to  raise  the  siege,  —  Agathokles  left  his  midn 
army  before  it,  stole  away  with  only  a  few  soldiers  and  some 
eamp-foUowers,  and  conducting  them  to  an  elevated  spot — hal£i 
way  between  Admmetum  and  Tun^,  yet  visible  from  both  — 
he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this  eminence  a  pro- 
digious number  of  fires.  ^  The  effect  of  these  fires,  seen  ^m 
Admmetum  on  one  side  and  from  Tun^  on  the  other,  was,  to 
produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  The  Carthaginians 
besieging  Tun^s  fancied  that  Agathokles  with  his  whole  army 
was  coming  to  attack  them,  and  forthwith  abandoned  the  siege 
in  disorder,  leaving  their  engines  behind.  The  defenders  of 
Admmetum,  interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence  of  a  large  rein- 
forcement on  its  way  to  join  the  besieging  army,  were  so  dia- 
oouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town  on  capitulation.* 


'  Diodor.  xx.  17.  Xai^pa  trpoaijX&ev  hri  viva  roirov  hpeivbVf  6^ev  bpiiO' 
^ai  dvvardv  ^v  ahrdv  i)irb  TCtv'AdpvfiijrivCtp  koI  rCipKap' 
XV^oviuv  Tuv  TvvifTa  iroXiopKoifVTCiV  wktHc  ik  awra^ac  ni^ 
arpaTiQjTaic  knl  iroXihf  towov  irvpd  KoleiVy  do^av  hroitfae,  rote  fiev  Kapxif' 
SovioiCf  c5f  fi€Td  fieyaXijc  Ihvdfiei^  kir*  ai>roi>c  vopevdfievoct  Twf  ^^  ToAwp- 
KovfiivoLc^  uc  &XXric  dwdfjieo)^  itdpdc  Totc  iroXefiiaif  etc  ovfifMxUiv  'Kopaye^ 
yevrifiivrii, 

*  Diodor.  xx  17-  The  incident  here  recoanted  by  Diodorus  is  carious, 
but  quite  distinct  and  intelligiblts.  He  had  good  authorities  before  him  in 
his  history  of  Agathokles.  J^  true,  it  affords  an  evidence  for  determining, 
within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Admmetum,  which  Mannert  and 
8haw  place  at  Herkla  —  while  Forbiger  and  Dr.  Barth  put  it  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  port  called  Susa,  still  more  to  the  southward,  and  at  a  pro 
digious  distance  from  Tunis.  Other  authors  have  placed  it  at  Hamamat, 
more  to  the  northward  than  Herkla,  and  nearer  t3  Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  fth«  only  oca  which  will  consist 
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Bj  this  same  stratagem  —  if  the  narrative  can  be  trusted^ 
Agathokles  both  relieved  Tun^  and  acquired  possession  of 
Adrumetum.  Pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  south,  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast 
to  a  considerable  distance  southward.'  He  also  occupied  and 
fortified  the  important  position  called  Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  headland  Cape  Bon,  and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  con- 
venient for  maritime  communication  with  Sicily.^ 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in  all  not  less  than 
200  dependencies  of  Carthage,  Agathokles  became  master  along 
the  eastern  coast'     He  next  endeavored  to  subdue  the  towns  in 


the  narrstire  of  Diodonu.  Both  the  others  are  too  distant.  Hamamat  is 
about  forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis  (see  Barth,  p.  184,  with  his 
note).  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  great)  as  can  possibly  be 
admitted ;  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  rery  much  more  distant,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  question. 

Nerertheless,  the  other  evidence  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to  place 
Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hamamat  (secBarth,  p.  142-154;  Forbi- 
ger,  Handb.  Greog.  p.  845).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to  some  other  place  on  the  coast  (pos- 
sibly Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by  Agathokles,  and  not  to  Adra- 
Metam.  '  Diodor.  xx.  17. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  834.  Solinus  (c  30)  talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by  the 
Sioiii.  Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea),  being  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cape  Bon,  was  more  convenient  for  communication  with  Sicily  than 
d^er  Carthage,  or  Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Golf  of  Carthage,  which  was 
en  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  headland  is,  eveo 
•t  the  present  day,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for  navigators ;  see 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own  personal  experience 
(Wandemngen  auf  den  Kflstenlandem  des  Mittelmeeres,  i.  p.  196).  A 
■hip  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
nmnd  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles,  there  was  a  farther  reason  for  establishing  his 

mtime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  superior  to  him  at 
;  accordingly  they  could  easily  interrupt  his  maritime  communication 
finom  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  coast  at  Aspis ;  for  in  order  to  do 
this,  they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round  to  Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17.  The  Roman  consul  Regulns,  when  he  invaded  Africa 
daring  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have  acquired,  either  by  capture  m 
folontary  adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities  of  Carthage  (Appian, 
Fnnica,  e,S)t,  Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of  towns  in  Northen 
Africa,  see  the  very  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers,  Die  Phonikicr 

VOL.  xn.  86 
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the  interior,  into  which  he  advanoed  as  fiir  a^  several  days' 
juarch.  Bnt  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence  from  his  soldiers  at 
Tun^s,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  marched  out  again  to  attadc 
them,  and  had  already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Betnm* 
ing  suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon  them  by  snrprisey 
and  drove  in  their  advanced  parties  with  considerable  loss; 
while  he  also  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan 
prince  Elymas,  who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now 
defeated  and  slain.^  The  Carthaginians,  however,  though'  thus 
again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still  maintained  the  field, 
strongly  entrenched,  between  Carthage  and  Tunes. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  had  taken  a 
turn  unexpectedly  favorable.  He  had  left  that  city  blocked  np 
fmrtially  by  sea  and  with  a  victorious  enemy  encamped  near  it ; 
•o  that  supplies  found  admission  with  difficulty.  In  this  condi- 
tion, Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  received 
from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing  their  recent  defeat  in 
Africa;  yet  also  bringing  the  brazen  prow  ornaments  taken 
from  the  ships  of  Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  con* 
eeal  the  real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  news  that  Agathokles 
bad  been  destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in  proof  of  which  be 
produced  the  prow  ornaments,  —  an  undoubted  evidence  that  the 
ships  had  really  been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  with  these 
evidences  into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander,  and  the 
9ther  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded  from  them  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  under  promise  of  safety  and  fiivorable  terms ;  at  the 
same  time  marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack.  Antander  with  others,  believing  the  infoi^ 
mation  and  despairing  of  successful  resistance,  were  disposed  to 
comply  ;  but  Erymnon  the  ^tolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until 


vol.  li.  p.  454  segq.  Even  at  the  commeDoement  of  the  third  Amk  fvar, 
wheD  Carthage  was  so  mach  reduced  in  power,  she  had  still  three  hBDdre4 
cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii.  p  833)  It  most  be  confessed  that  the  nane 
cities  or  towns  (noXei^)  was  used  bj  some  authors  very  yag^ely.  Thei 
Poaidonius  ndicuied  the  affirmation  of  PoljMus  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  thai 
Tibenns  Gracchns  had  destroyed  three  hondred  w^ketf  of  the  Celtiberiantj 
Btrabo  oensares  others  who  spolte  of  one  thonsand  wi  %ei^  of  the  Iberiaat 
Bach  a  number  could  only  be  made  good  by  inchidinc  Inge  nAfim. 
>  Diodor.  xz.  17, 18 
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Ihey  had  fuller  certainty.  This  resolution  Antander  adopted. 
-  At  the  same  time,  mistrusting  those  citizens  of  Sjracuse  who 
were  relatives  or  friends  <^  the  exiles  without^  he  ordered  them 
all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with  their  wives  and  families. 
No  less  than  8000  persons  were  expelled  under  this  mandate. 
They  were  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army 
without ;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to  pass,  but  treated  them 
with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a  scene'  of  aggravated 
wretchedness  and  despondency ;  not  less  fix>m  this  late  calami- 
tous expulsion,  than  from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that 
their  relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles.  Hamil- 
kar had  brought  up  his  battering-engines,  and  was  preparing  to 
iissault  the  town,  when  Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agath- 
okles, arrived  from  Africa  afler  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having 
onder  favor  of  darkness  escaped,  though  only  just  escaped,  the 
blockading  squadron.  From  him  the  Syracusan  government 
learnt  the  real  truth,  and  the  victorious  position  of  Agathokles. 
There  was  no  farther  talk  of  capitulation;  Hamilkar — having 
tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigorously  repulsed,  —  with- 
drew his  army,  and  detached  from  it  a  reinforcement  of  5000 
men  to  the  aid  of  Ms  countrymen  in  Africa.^ 

During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
partial  operations  for  extending  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
throughout  Sicily.  But  at  length  he  concerted  measures  with 
the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Ids  exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed  attack  upon 
Syracuse.  His  fleet  already  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  he  now 
with  his  army,  stated  as  120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbor- 
ing lands,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  Approaching 
dose  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olympieion,  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river  Anapus  and  the  inte- 
rior coast  of  the  Great  Harbor.  From  hence  —  probably  under 
the  conduct  of  Deinokrates  and  the  other  exiles,  well-acquainted 
with  the  ground  —  he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to  ascend  the 
drcuitous  and  difficult  mountain  track,  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prising the  fort  called  Euryalus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Fpipolse, 


'  Diodor.  xy.  15,  16. 
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and  the  western  apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  ibrtificatte. 
This  was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hoar,  and  with  the 
same  main  purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes  during  the  Athenian 
siege,  afler  he  had  brought  the  second  armament  from  Athens  to 
the  relief  of  NikiasJ  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting 
his  march  with  greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar,  and  snccessfnl 
in  surprising  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had  been  driven  down  again 
with  disastrous  loss.  Moreover,  since  his  time,  this  fort  Eury- 
alus,  instead  of  being  left  detached,  -had  been  embodied  bj  tibe 
elder  Dionysius  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
aty.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of  junction  for  the  two  oon- 
veiging  walls — one  skirting  the  northern  cliff,  the  other  the 
Bontiiem  cliff,  of  Epipolae.^  The  surprise  intended  by  Hamil- 
kar —  difficult  in  the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable  —  seems  to 
have  been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with  a  con- 
fbsed  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order  requisite  fixr 
night^movements.  His  troops,  losing  their  way  in  the  darknessy 
straggled,  and  even  mistook  each  other  for  enemies ;  while  the 
Syracusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  attacked 
them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout  Their  loss,  in  trying 
to  escape  down  the  steep  declivity,  was  prodigious ;  and  Hamil- 
kar himself,  making  brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  pris- 
oner to  the  Syracusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this  in 
cident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it  served  to  illua^ 
trate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  prophecy.  Hamilkar  had  been 
assured  by  a  prophet  that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse; 
and  this  assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city  as  a  conqueror.' 
He  did  indeed  take  his  evening  meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fill- 
filling  the  augury.  Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to 
Hie  relatives  oi  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through  the  otf 


1  See  Vol.  VIl.  Ch.  be.  p.  804  of  this  History. 

*  For  a  description  of  th.e  fortificatioiis  added  to  Syracuse  by  the 
Dionysias,  see  Vol.  X.  Ch.  ixxxii  p.  499  of  this  HisUny. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  29,  SO.  Cicero  (Divinat.  i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy  and 
hs  manner  of  Ailfllment;  bat  he  gives  a  somewhat  ditbrent  venioD  ol 
the  events  preceding  the  captare  of  Hamilkar. 
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in  chainsy  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst  tortures,  and  lastly 
killed  him.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Africa.^ 

The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this*  repulse  —  together 
with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the  discord  ensuing  between 
the  exiles  under  Deinokrates  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  — 
completely  broke  up  the  besieging  army.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Agrigentines,  profiting  hj  the  depression  both  of  Carthaginians 
and  exiles,  stood  forward  publicly,  proclaiming  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  cause  of  autonomous  city  government  through- 
oat  Sicily,  under  their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Cartha* 
ginians  on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Agathokles  on  the  other. 
They  diose  for  their  general  a  citizen  named  Xenodokus,  who 
set  himself  with  vigor  to  the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the 
mercenary  garrisons  which  held  the  cities  in  subjection.  He  be* 
gh^  .^irst  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  adjoining  Agrigentum, 
found  a  party  of  the  citizens  disposed  to  aid  him,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them,  overthrew  the  Agathoklean  garrison.  The  Gre- 
loans,  thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efforts  to  extend  the 
like  benefits  to  others.  The  popular  banner  proclaimed  by  Agri- 
gentum  proved  so  welcome,  that  many  cities  eagerly  invited  her 
aid  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  cita- 
dels, and  regain  their  free  govemment8.9  Enna,  Erbessus, 
Echetla,'  Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  all  thus  relieved  from 
the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while  other  cities  were  in  like  man- 
ner emancipated  from  the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  joined 
the  Agrigentine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government  at 
Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  such  spirited  manifesta- 
tions. Syracuse  still  continued  to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet ;  though  the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  sup* 
plies  were  now  introduced  more  abundantly  than  before.^ 


1  Diodor.  xx.  30.  rdv  <5'  o*v  'Afii^Kav  ol  tCw  AirohoXoruv  avyyeveif  dede 
fUvop  dyayovrec  did  r^c  ^oXc«c»  «a^  deivalg  aUiaiq  kot'  airov  xpvodfievoi^ 
fterd.  T7f^  iaxdriji  {r/3pfwc  dveiXov. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  3i.  diaftori^eiaiiq  St  r^f  t<jv  ' KKpayavrivov  hripo^g  Kori 
9aattv,  -H^  vfjaov,  kvcireoev  dpfir^  ralg  noXeai  npdi:  rffv  IXev^epiav, 

*  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily ;  Erbessns  is  not  far  to  the  north- 
6Mt  of  Agrigentum;  Echetla  is  placed  by  Polybios  (i.  15)  midway  betwem 
tiie  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage 

*  Diodor.  xx.  3«. 
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The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  on  tbe  waae 
in  Sicily :  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  more  powerful  than  ever 
—  not  without  perilous  hazards  which  brought  him  occasionally 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  of 
the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their  view  in  triumph;  they 
tnade  respectful  prostration  before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding 
and  mournful  to  them.*  While  they  were  thus  in  despondeneyy 
however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on  the  point  of  putting  their 
enemy  into  their  hands.  A  violent  mutiny  broke  out  in  Uie  camp 
of  Agathokles  at  Tun^,  arising  out  of  a  drunken  altercation  be- 
tween his  son  Archagathus  and  an  ^tolian  officer  named  Ly« 
kiskus ;  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  latter  by  the  foroker. 
The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in  arms  with  friry  to  avenge  him, 
calling  for  the  head  of  Archi^thus.  They  found  sympathy 
with  the  whole  army ;  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding 
their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new  generals,  and  took 
regular  possession  of  Tunes  with  its  defensive  works.  The  Car- 
thaginians, informed  of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large  presents  and 
double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage.  Their  offer  was  at  first 
60  favorably  entertained,  that  the  envoys  returned  ¥nth  confident 
hopes  of  success ;  when  Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource,  clothed 
himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  die 
soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in  a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring 
tiiem  not  to  desert  him,  and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself 
before  their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this  scene,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  re- 
volution. They  not  only  became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even 
greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress 
and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated  obedience  for 
the  ftiture.3     Agathokles  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  and  took  advan* 


*  Diodor.  xx.  33.  oi  6k  Kapxtf^ovioLy  irepiaXyeLi  yevofievoi,  ica?  ^apfiupi^ 
n&q  irpoaKvv^avreCj  etc. 

'  Compare  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  matioy  in  the 
Vitellian  armj  commanded  by  Fabins  Valens,  at  Ticiniim. 

"  Postqnam  immissis  iictoribos,  Valena  coercera  seditionem  oosptabal, 
ipsam  invaduDt  (milites)   saxa  jaciant,  fugientem  seqttaatar.  ^^  Yalaai. 
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tage  of  their  renewed  ardor  to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthagini- 
ans ;  who,  expecting  nothing  less,  were  defeated  wlUi  considera- 
ble loss.^ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  presently  sent  a  con- 
fliderable  force  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
or  regaining  the  disaffected  Numidian  tribes.  They  met  with 
good  success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  Numidians  were  in  the 
main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  beligerents,  seeking  only 
to  turn  the  war  to  their  own  profit.  Agathokles,  leaving  his  son 
in  command  at  Tunes,  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  the  inte- 
rior with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  The  Carthaginian  generab 
were  cautious,  and  kept  themselves  in  strong  position.  Never- 
theless Agathokles  felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  their 
camp ;  and  afler  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on  his  own  side^ 
he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This  advantage  however  was 
countervailed  by  the  fiict,  that  during  the  action  the  Numidians 
assailed  his  camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly 
all  the  slaves  and  baggage.  The  loss  on  the  Carthaginian  side 
fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek  soldiers  in  their  pay ;  most  of 
them  exiles  under  Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.  These 
men  behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all  slain, 
either  during  the  battle  or  ailer  the  battle,  by  Agathokles.^ 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  daring  invader, 
that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  by  Carthage  was  more  than 
he  could  overcome  —  that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing 
her  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
dose ;  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  surrounded  with  the  strongest  fortifications, 
eould  not  be  besieged  except  by  means  fieur  superior  to  his.'     We 


servili  veste,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tegebatar.^  (Pesently  the  feeling 
changes,  by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenas  Varas,  prefect  of  the  camp) 
-^  then,  '*  silentio,  patientia,  postremo  precibus  et  lacjrmis,  venlam  quaere- 
bant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et  priBter  spem  incolamis  Valens  processit, 
gaadiam,  miseratio,  favor  :  versi  in  lietitiam  (ut  est  Tulgus  atroqae  immodi« 
cam)  laadantes  gratantesqae  circamdatum  aqiiilii  signisque,  in  tribonti 
fenut." 

1  Diodor.  xx.  34.  '  Diodor.  xz.  39. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  59.   'O  ik  r^  ffoAewc  «*«  ^  kiv&woc^  dirpoairov  r^f  vokmit 
ofoj/C  Ai(t  r^  and  riiv  reixuv  k€u  r^c  ^«iAarri7f  dxvpdrifTa. 
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have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained  yictorie^  and 
seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide  even  regular 
pay  for  his  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  was  consequently  precarious. 
Nor  could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily ;  where  his  power 
was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Syracuse  itself  was  in  less 
danger  than  before.  He  therefore  resolved  to  invoke  aid  from 
Ophelias  at  Kyr§n6  and  despatched  Orthon  as  envoy  for  that 
purpose.^ 

To  Kyr^n^  and  what  was  a^rwards  called  its  Pentapolis  (L 
e.  the  five  neighboring  Gredan  towns,  Kyr^nS,  its  port  Apollo- 
nia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and  Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of 
this  history  has  already  been  devoted.^    Unfortunately  informa- 
tion respecting  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior  to  Alexan* 
der  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting.     Established  among  a 
Libyan  population,  many  of  whom  were  domiciliated  with  the 
Greeks  as  fellow-residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many 
Libyan  habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of  which  their 
fine   breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for  the  festival  chariot- 
matches  and  in  battle,  was  one  example.     The  Libyan  tribes, 
useful  as  neighbors,  servants,  and  customers,'  were  firequently 
also  troublesome  as  enemies.     In  413  b.  c.  we  hear  accidentally 
that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan  tribes,  and  rescued  by 
some  Peloponnesian  hoplites  on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the 
Athenian  siege.^    About  401  b.  c.  (shortly  after  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so  hard  pressed  by 
the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw  open  her  dtizenship  to  any 
Greek  new-comer  who  would  aid  in  repelling  them.     This  invi-* 
tation  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then  ex- 
pelled firom  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the  Spartans ;  they 
went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  involved  in   intestine  warfare 
among  the  citizens  of  Kyr§n§,  a  large  proportion  of  them  per- 
ished.'    Except  these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about  the 
Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Gredan  affairs,  before 

»  Diodor.  xx.  AQ 

«  See  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  xxvii.  p.  29-49. 

'  See  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  EyrjSnd  as  a 
■pot  jadicioasly  chosen  for  colonization  \  the  natives  near  it  being  not  dan- 
ferons,  bat  suited  for  obedient  neighbors  and  slaves. 

*  Thacyd.  vii.  50.  *  Paosan.  iv.  26  \  Diodor.  ziv  84 
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Ar  time  of  Alexander.  It  would  appear  that  the  trade  witli  flie 
native  African  tribes,  between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Sjrtis,  was  divided  between  KyrlnA  (meaning  the  Kjra- 
naic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage^- at  a  boundary  point  called  the 
Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  bj  a  commemorative  legend ; 
immediately  east  of  these  Altars  was  Automala,  the  westemmort 
frctorj  of  Kjr§n^i  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations^  com* 
mercial  and  otherwise,  between  Kjrend  and  Carthage,  the  tuo 
great  emporia  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  constant  and  often  In- 
crative  — though  not  always  friendly. 

In  the  year  331  b.  c,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  over* 
ran  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  KyrSnS  sent  to  tender  presents  and 
submission  to  him,  and  became  enrolled  among  his  subjeetSi.* 
We  hear  nothing  more  about  them  until  the  last  year  of  Alex- 
ander's life  (324  B.  0.  to  323  b.  c).  About  that  time,  the  ex- 
iles from  Kyr§n€  and  Barka,  probably  enough  emboldened  bf 
the  rescript  of  Alexander  (proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  festival  ef 
324  B.  c,  and  directing  that  all  Grecian  exiles,  except  those 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled  forthwith),  determined  le 
accomplish  their  return  by  force.  To  this  end  they  invited  frtiiB 
Krete  an  officer  named  Thimbron ;  who,  having  slain  Harpalos 
after  his  flight  frt>m  Athens  (recounted  m  a  previous  chaptaer)p 
had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the  treasure,  the  ddps,  and 
the  6000  mercenaries,  brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrapji 
Thimbron  wiUin^y  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistanoe,  b^. 
tending  to  conquer  tor  himself  a  principality  in  Libya.  Qi 
landed  near  Kyr§n^  defeated  the  Kyrenean  forces  with  grssl 
slaughter,  and  made  himself  master  of  ApoUonia,  the  fortified 
port  of  that  dty,.  distant  frcMu  it  nearly  ten  miles.  The  towns  ef 
Barka  and  Hesperides  sided  with  him ;  so  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  foree  the  Kyreneans  to  a  disadvantageous  trea^« 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836 ;  Sallost,  BelL  Jagnrth.  p.  126. 

*  Arrian,  vH.  9, 12;  Onrtias,  iv.  7,  9;  Diodor.  xvii.  49.    It  is  mid  tfail 
Ae  inhabitants  of  Kjrrgnft  (exact  date  unknown)  applied  to  Plato  to  mahs 
laws  for  them,  bot  that  he  declined.    See  Thrige,  Histor.  Cjffflnlo,  p.  Ifl 
We  thoold  be  glad  to  bare  this  Atatensent  better  avoached. 

*  Diodor.  xtIL  108,  xtUL  19;  Arnao,  Oe  Bebos}  port  Alsvailr.  fispsi 
Phunum.  Ood.  92;  Strabo,  xviL  p.  887. 
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They  oovenanied  to  pay  500  talents,  —  to  surrender  to  him  bali 
of  their  war-chariots  for  his  ulterior  projects  —  and  to  leave  him 
in  possession  of  Apollonia.  While  he  plundered  the  merchants 
in  the  harhor,  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  subjugating  the  in- 
dependent Libyan  tribes,  and  probably  of  strett^hing  his  con- 
quests to  Carthage.*  His  schemes  were  however  frustrated  by 
one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named  Mnasikles ;  who  desert- 
ed to  the  Kyreneans,  and  encouraged  them  to  set  aside  the  re- 
cent convention.  Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citizens  of  Ky- 
r§nS  as  happened  to  be  at  Apollonia,  attacked  Kyrdnd  itself,  but 
was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were  then  bold  enough  to  in- 
Tade  the  territory  of  Barka  and  Hesperides.  To  aid  them, 
Thimbron  moved  his  quarters  from  Apollonia;  but  during  his 
absence,  Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valuable  port ;  thus 
mastering  at  once  his  base  of  operations,  the  station  for  his  fleet, 
and  all  the  baggage  of  his  soldiers.  Thimbron's  fleet  could  not 
be  long  maintained  without  a  harbor.  The  seamen,  landing 
here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut  off  by  the  native 
Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were  dispersed  by  storms.^ 

The  Kyreneans,  now  ^11  of  hope,  encountered  Thimbron  in 
the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet  though  reduced  to  distress,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he  in- 
voked as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose  merce- 
nary bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Tsenarus  in  Peloponnesus. 
This  reinforcement  again  put  him  in  a  condition  for  battle.  The 
Kyreneans  on  their  side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  su«- 
oor,  partly  from  the  neighboring  Libyans,  partly  from  Carthage. 
They  got  together  a  force  stated  as  30,000  men,  with  which  they 
met  him  in  the  field.  But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of  their 
army.  Thimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  success ;  he  press- 
ed both  Kyrdnd  and  the  harbor  so  vigorously,  that  famine  began 
to  prevail,  and  sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  oli- 
garchical men,  expelled  by  the  more  popular  party,  sought  shel- 
ter, some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron^  some  at  the  court  of  Ftole* 
my  in  Egypt.' 


'  INodor.  ZTiii.  19.  '  Diodor.  xtu.  SO. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 
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I  have  alrealj  mentioned,  that  in  the  pardtioti  after  llie  de- 
cease of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemj. 
Seizing  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  val- 
uable a  possession  as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an 
adequate  force  under  Ophelias  to  put  down  Thimbron  and  re- 
store the  exiles.  His  success  was  complete.  All  the  citieB  ia 
the  Pentapolis  were  reduced ;  Thimbron,  worsted  and  porsued 
as  a  fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans,  and 
brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira ;  the  citizens  of  which  place  (bj 
permission  of  the  Olynthian  Epikydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy), 
first  tortured  him,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apolkwia  to  be 
hanged.  A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the  al^ 
fiurs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated  with  his  domia 
ioiis  and  placed  under  the  government  of  Ophelias.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  Kyrftn^  an  interest^ 
ing  portion  of  the  once  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  passed  like 
the  rest  under  one  of  the  Macedonian  DiadodiL  As  the  proof 
and  guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected  withia 
the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  completely  detached  citadel^ 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  or  Egyptian  garrison  (like  Monychia 
at  Athens),  and  forming  the  strcmghold  of  the  viceroy.  Tea 
years  aflerwards  (b.  c.  312)  the  Kyreneans  made  an  attempt  to 
emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged  this  citadel;  bat  being 
again  put  down  by  an  army  and  fleet  which  Ptcdemy  despatched 
imder  Agis  from  Egypt,^  Kyrdnd  passed  once  more  under  the 
▼ice-royalty  of  Ophellas.3 

To  this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent  envoys,  invoking  his  aid 
against  Carthage.  Ophelias  was  an  officer  of  consideration  and 
ezpenenoe.  He  had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married 
an  Athenian  wife,  Euthydik^  —  a  lineal  descendant  from  Mil* 


'  ArriaD,  De  Rebns  post  Akx.  ri.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 ;  Diodor.  xyiii.  81  ^ 
Jastin,  xiiL  6^  20. 

'Diodor.  xix.  79.  Oi  Kvp9fvaioi.,„„.,^Ti^  dtcpav  irepiearpaTturedevfraWt 
Ac  oBruca  ftaXa  r^  ^pcvpdv  iicfiaXovvTec,  etc. 

'Justin  (xxiL  7,4)  calls  Ophelias  **  rex  Cyrenaraiii;**  bnt  it  is  nowaj 
probable  that  he  had  become  independent  of  Ptolemy  —  as  Thrige  (Hist. 
Clyrte^,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  expression  in  Plutarch  (Demetrius,  14), 
*C^A>^  r^  &p(avri  Kvpi^tnff,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  independent 
aotbori^. 
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tiades  the  yictor  of  Marathon,  and  belonging  to  a  ^milj  still 
tingoished  at  Athens.  In  invitmg  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly 
the  conquest  of  Carthage,  the  envojs  proposed  that  he  should 
himself  hold  it  when  conquered.  Agathokles  (thej  said)  wished 
only  to  overthrow  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily,  being 
well  aware  that  he  could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with 
an  African  dominion.  To  Ophelias,^  such  an  invitation  proved 
extremely  seducing.  He  was  already  on  the  look  out  for 
aggrandizement  towards  the  west,  and  had  sent  an  exploring 
nautical  expedition  along  the  northern  coast  of  A&ica,  even  to 
some  distance  round  and  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.^ 
Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers,  both  on  sea  and  on  land, 
the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative  promise.  They  had 
before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  career  of  Alexander  him- 
self, but  the  successful  encroachments  of  the  great  officers  his 
successors.  In  the  second  distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus, 
of  the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to  Ptolemy 
not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  undefined  amount  of 
territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be  afterwards  acquired; 3  the  con- 
quest of  which  was  known  to  have  been  among  the  projects  of 
Alexander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest  Ophelias 
was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the  viceroy  or  the  independ- 
ent equal  of  Ptolemy,  by  the  invitation  of  Agathokles.  Having 
learnt  in  the  service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he 


1  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

'  From  an  incidental  allusion  in  Strabo  Cxvii.  p.  826),  we  learn  this  fact  — 
that  Ophelias  had  sarveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  to  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phenician  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent  critics  (Grosskurd  among  them)  reject 
the  reading  in  Strabo  —  anh  tov  'OtfteXa  (or  *O0eXXa)  nepinXov^  which  is  sus- 
tained bj  a  very  great  preponderance  of  MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force 
of  their  reasons ;  and  the  reading  which  they  would  substitute  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  In  my  judgment,  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Kyrenaica  and 
indulging  aspirations  towards  conquest  westward,  was  a  man  both  likely  to 
order,  and  competent  to  bring  about,  an  examination  of  the  North  African 
eoast  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokles  to  apply 
to  him. 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  Alyvrrrov  fibt 
ydp  Koi  Aifiwjv,  Koi  T7^  iircKeiva  rdvn/f  ri^  ttoAA^v,  koI  d,ri  irep  6»  rpdi 
roOrotf  dopiov  iiriKT^cTtjTai  Trpdc  dvofievov  ifXiov,  TlroTieficuov, 
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embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He  nndertook  an  ex- 
pedition from  Kyr^nd  on  the  largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's 
telatives,  he  was  enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  found  much  fa- 
Tor.  At  this  season,  the  Kassandrian  oligarchies  were  paramount 
not  only  at  Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under 
the  prevalent  degradation  and  sufifering,  there  was  ample  ground 
for  discontent,  and  no  liberty  of  expressing  it ;  many  personc 
therefore  were  found  disposed  either  to  accept  army-senrice  with 
Ophelias,  or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under  his  aus- 
pices. To  set  out  under  the  military  protection  of  this  powerful 
chief — to  colonize  the  mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already 
enfeebled  by  the  victories  of  Agathokles  —  to  appropriate  the 
wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  maritime  position, 
of  her  citizens  —  was  a  prize  well  calculated  to  seduce  men  dis- 
satisfied with  their  homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  inter- 
vening difficulties.^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined  Ophelias  at 
Kyr^nd,  some  even  with  wives  and  children.  The  total  number 
is  stated  at  10,000.  Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  well  appointed  army  of  10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and 
100  war-chariots ;  each  chariot  carrying  the  driver  and  two  fight- 
ing men.  Marching  with  thb  miscellaneous  body  of  soldiers  and 
colonists,  he  reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolae  — 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyrftnd.^  From  thence  he  proceeded 
westward  along  the  shore  between  the  two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts 
a  sandy,  trackless  desert,  without  wood  and  almost  without  water 
(with  the  exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  infested 
by  serpents  many  and  venomous.  At  one  time,  all  his  provisions 
were  exhausted ;  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  natives 
called  Lotophagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  where  the  army  had 

'  Diodor.  XX.  40.  iroX^l  tCjv  ^A.'&ijvaiuv  npo^fiijc  vn^Kovaav  eig  t^ 
crpareiav  ohx  &2,i'yoi  SI  koI  tCjv  aXXuv  'EXX^fwv,  lanevdov  KoivuvrjaaL  t^ 
hnfio^^,  iXvi^ovTec  rijv  re  Kpariarijv  rfj^  XijSifTfc  KaTOKXripovxvoeiv^  KQi  rdv 
kw  KapXR^ovi  iiapnraaeiv  'nXovrov, 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  oat  to  settlers,  when  a  new  colony 
was  aboot  to  be  founded  bj  a  powerfnl  state,  see  Thacyd.  iii.  93,  about  He* 
nUeia  Trachinia  — iroc  yitp  rif,  AtuceSaifwviup  oUiCovruVf  ^apoakitt^  ^ec 
^tfiaiav  vofii^uv  rf^  noXiv.  '  Diodor.  xz-  41 

▼OL.  XII.  37 
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nothing  to  eat  except  the  finiit  of  the  lotas,  which  there  abound- 
ed.* Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies ;  but  the  sufferings  of  every 
kind  endured  by  his  soldiers  —  still  more  of  course  by  the  less 
hardy  colcmists  and  their  families  —  were  most  distressing.  After 
miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months,  he  joined  Agatho- 
kles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory ;  with  what  abatement  of  num- 
ber, we  do  not  know,  but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable.* 
Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation  and  alliance  he 
had  accepted.  Agathokles  at  first  received  him  with  the  warm- 
est protestations  of  attachment,  welcoming  the  new-comers  with 
profdse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  faU  means  of  refresh- 
ment and  renovation  after  their  past  sufferings.  Having  thus 
gained  the  confidence  and  favorable  sympathies  of  all,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.  CJonvening  suddenly  the 
most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  denounced  Ophelias  as 
guilty  of  plotting  against  his  life.  They  listened  to  him  with  the 
same  feelings  of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  ex 
bibited  when  Alexander  denounced  Fhilotas  before  them.  Agar 
Ihokles  then  at  once  called  them  to  arms,  set  upon  Ophelias 
unawares,  and  slew  him  with  his  more  immediate  defenders. 
Among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror  and  in- 
dignation, no  less  than  surprise ;  but  Agathokles  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms,  partly  by  deceitful  pretexts, 
partly  by  intimidation :  for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without 
any  commander  of  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to 
enter  into  his  service."     He  thus  found  himself  (like  Antipater 

- —    —      -  ■  I.  ■ 

1  Theophrastas,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p.  127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact  from  some  of  the  Athenians  coo- 
eemed  in  the  expedition. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  42.  See  the  striking  description  of  the  miseries  of  this  same 
march,  made  by  Cato  and  his  Roman  troops  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in 
Lncan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940 :  — 

-^  Vadimus  in  campos  steriles,  exnstaqne  mundi. 
Qua  nimins  Titan,  et  rarsB  in  fontibns  nndn, 
Siccaque  letiferis  sqnalent  serpentibus  arva, 
Dnmm  iter." 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  mast  (I  think)  have  lasted  looi^r  tb«o  tuo 
months ;  probably  Diodorns  speaks  only  of  the  more  distressing  or  mididle 
IKyrtion  of  it  when  he  says  —  /card  rj)v  odoiiropiav  wXeiov  ^  din  fwvac  Ktuo^ 
r»#v<mvref ,  etc.  (xx.  42).  »  Diodor.  xx.  42 ;  Justin,  zziL  7. 
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after  the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master  of  a  doable  armj,  and 
relieved  firom  a  troublesome  rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias  — 
more  nnfortwiate  still,  since  thej  could  be  of  no  service  to  Aga« 
ihokles  —  were  put  by  him  on  board  some  merchant  vessels, 
which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse  with  spoil.  The  weather  be< 
coming  stormy,  many  of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea,  —  some 
were  driven  off  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy  —  and  a  few 
only  reached  SyracuseJ  Thus  miserably  perished  the  Kyrene- 
aa  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one  of  the  most  conmianding  and 
powerfid  schemes,  for  joiot  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever 
set  out  fix>m  any  Grecian  city. 

It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the  Carthaginians 
been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  confosion  imme 
diately  succeeding  the  death  of  Ophelias.  It  would  also  have 
fiired  yet  worse  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedition  excited,  nearly  at 
the  same  dme,  within  her  walls  by  the  general  Bomilkar.^  This 
teiitor  (as  has  been  ab-eady  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  de- 
sign to  render  himself  despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity.  Having  purposely  caused  the  loss  of  the  first 
battle «-  fought  in  conjunction  with  his  brave  colleague  Hanno, 
against  Agathokles  —  he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a 
view  to  his  own  project  (which  explams  in  part  the  continued 
reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he  now  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  for  openly  raising  his  standard.  Availing  himself  of  a 
military  muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Neapolis,  he 
first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers,  retaining  near 
him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500  citizens,  and  4000  mercenaries. 
At  the  head  of  these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city : 
dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughtering  indiscrimi- 
nately the  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
market-place.  At  first  the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and 
paralyzed.  Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon 
their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combatted  them  in  the  streets 
and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from  the  house-tops.  After  a 
prolonged  conflict,  the  partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves 
worsted,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation  of 


1  Diodor.  xx.  44.  '  Diodor.  xx.  48 
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wame  elder  dtiBeiiB.  Tliej  laid  down  their  arms  on  promae  tf 
pardon.  The  promise  was  &ithiullj  kept  bj  the  Tictora,  ex» 
cept  in  regard  to  Bomilkar  himself;  who  was  hanged  in  ths 
market-place,  having  first  undergone  severe  tortures.' 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  an  ei.UiaM8 
peril,  yet  the  effects  <^  so  fonnidable  a  conspiracy  weakened 
them  for  some  time  against  their  enemy  without ;  while  Agatlu^ 
kles  on  the  other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrftnd,  was 
stronger  than  ever.  So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  he  assiimed  the 
title  of  King  ;^  following  herein  the  example  of  the  great  Mace- 
donian officers,  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lywimarhns,  and 
Kassander ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  being  now  discarded,  aa 
his  heirs  had  been  already  put  to  deadi.  Agathokles,  sheadj 
master  of  nearly  all  the  dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of 
Carthage,  fMXMseeded  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  nordi-west  cf  the 
dty.  He  attacked  Utica, — the  second  city  next  to  Carthage  in 
unportance,  and  older  indeed  than  Carthage  itself —  situated  m 
the  western  or  opposite  shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gul^  and* 
visible  fr^m  Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  mflea 
around  the  Gulf  on  hind.'  The  Uticans  had  hitherto  renuuned 
faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  hez  ^verses,  and  of  defection 
elsewhere.^     Agathokles  marched  into  their  territory  with  audi 


1  Diodor.  xx.  44 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7.  Compare  the  descriptioii  given  hf 
Appian  (Funic.  128),  of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  CarthaginiAOS 
fai  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the  assault  of  the  Romans,  ftom  tht 
house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 

'  There  are  yet  remaining  coins  —  'Xya&oicXioi  BaaiXet^  —  the  earUeit 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient  OoiM 
and  Medals,  p.  50). 

»  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

*  Poly  bins  (i.  62)  expressly  states  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Utica  and  of 
Hippu-Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  west  than  Utica),  remained  faitfaiiil  to 
Carthage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Agathoklee.  This 
enables  us  to  correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodoms  describes  the  attack  «f 
Agathokles  upon  TJtica  (xx.  54)  —  hrl  fiiv  'Irv/cotovf  itrrpdrevoev  d  ^  e  ff  r f- 
« 6 T a f ,  &^pij  Si  airrOv  rg  iroXei  irpooreauv^  etc.  The  word  a^rffr^ic^- 
ref  here  is  perplexing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uticans  had  rorolted 
fhm  Agathokles;  yet  Diodoms  has  not  before  said  a  word  aboot  Iha 
Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had  either  joined  Agathokles,  or  been 
^nered  by  him.    Everything  that  Diodoms  has  reported  faitheiea 
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unexpected  rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of 
CSarthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north-west  of  that 
dly),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three  hundred  leading  citi« 
sens,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  precaution  of  retiring  within 
llie  city.  Having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  sur 
render,  he  assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  battering 
engines  the  three  hundred  Utican  prisoners  ;  so  that  the  citizens, 
in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were  constrained  to  inflict  death 
on  their  own  comrades  and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted 
the  assault  with  unshaken  resolution;  but  Agathokles  found 
means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of  the  walls,  and 
thus  became  master  of  the  city.  He  made  it  a  scene  of  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  massacring  the  inhabitants,  armed  and  un- 
armed, and  hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Utica, 
which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Carthage  —  and  which  noW;, 
after  a  brave  defence,  experienced  the  like  pitiless  treatment.* 
The  Carthaginians,  seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their  re« 
cent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these  two  important 
places;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly  established  in  Tun^  as  a 
centre  of  operations,  extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely 
than  ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of  Carthage  itself,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  privations.'*  He  even  occupied 
and  fortified  strongly  a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica 
and  Carthage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance 
both  east  and  west  of  her  gates.^ 


Agathokles,  relates  to  operations  among  the  towns  east  or  south-east  of 
Carthage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage  oaght  to  stand  —  knl  fiev  'Irv/ca/ovf 
iarpaTcvaev  oi k  inpeaTriKOTa^yi,  e.  from  Carthage j  which  introdnces 
consistency  into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself,  while  it  brings  him  into 
harmony  with  Polyhius. 

1  Diodor.  xx.  54,  55.  In  attacking  Hippu-Akra  (otherwise  called  Hippo- 
Zarytus,  near  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Africa),  Agathokles  is  siad  to  have  got  the  better  in  a  naval  battle  — 
vavfiaxia  Treptyevo/ievog.  This  implies  that  he  must  have  got  a  fleet  supe- 
rior to  the  Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf;  perhaps  ships  seized  at 
Utica.  2  Diodor.  xx.  59. 

•  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this  place  Hippcuji^eta  as  having  beer  forti 
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Li  ibis  pwwperous  ooDdhioo  of  bis  African  affiurs,  he  ibaa^ 
the  opportunity  &voiable  lor  retrieving  his  diminished  asceii* 
dencj  in  Sidly ;  to  which  iBhind  he  acoordinglj  crossed  over, 
with  2000  men,  leaving  the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Ardia- 
gathus.  That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seemed 
even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  fiither^s  conquests.  His  general 
Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of  interior  Numidia,  capturing 
Tokae,  Phellin^  llMchelaBy  Alms,  and  another  town  bearing  the 
same  name  of  Hippn-Akra— and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  a 
considerable  phmder.  But  in  a  second  expedition,  endeavoring 
to  carry  his  arms  yet  &rther  into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in 
an  attack  upon  a  town  called  Miltind,  and  compelled  to  letreaL 
We  read  that  he  marched  through  <»ie  monntunous  regHm 
abounding  in  wild  cats-— and  another,  in  which  there  were  a 
great  number  of  apes,  who  lived  in  the  most  tame  and  fimuHar 
manner  in  the  houses  with  men  ^  being  greatly  caressed,  and 
even  worshipped  as  gods.^ 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained  internal  har- 
mony and  power  of  adion.  Their  senate  and  their  generab 
were  emulous,  both  in  vigor  and  in  provident  combinations, 
against  the  common  enemy.  They  sent  forth  80,000  men,  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  the  field ;  forming  three 
distinct  camps,  under  Hanno,  Imilkon,  and  Adherbal,  partly  in 
the  interior,  partly  on  the  coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient guard  at  Tunds,  marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his 
army  in  three  divisions  also ;  two,  under  himself  and  ^schrioc, 
besides  the  corps  under  Eumacbus  in  the  mountainous  region. 
He  was  however  unsuccessful  at  all  points.  Hanno,  contriving 
to  surprise  the  division  of  .Sschrion,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wherein  ^schrion  himself  with  more  than  4000  men  were  slain. 

fied  by  Agathokles  •»  and  distinctly  describes  it  as  being  between  TJtica 
and  Carthage  (Panic.  1 10).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  as  Hip- 
pn-Akra (or  Hippo-Zarytns)  j  which  was  considerably  farther  from  Car* 
thase  than  Utica  was. 

>  Diodor.  xz.  57,  58.    It  is  rain  to  attempt  to  identify  the  places  mea* 
tioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  Enmachns.    Onr  topographical  know- 
ledge is  altogether  insnfScienc    This  second  Hippn-Akra  is  soppoied  to  be 
the  same  as  Hippo-Regius ;  Tok»  may  be  Ti?'*'*<\  Terabinthina,  in  the  soolh 
eastern  region  or  Byiakiiui. 
Vol.  12  19 
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Imilkon  was  jei  more  fortanate  in  his  operations  against  Euma* 
chas,  whom  he  entrapped  by  simnlafced  flight  into  an  ambuscade^ 
and  attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army  was 
rooted  and  cnt  off  frcnn  all  retreat  A  remnant  of  them  defended 
themselves  for  some  time  on  a  neighboring  hill,  bnt  being  witb- 
oot  water,  nearly  all  soon  periled,  from  thirsty  &tigue,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror.* 

By  snch  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  Agathoklean 
army,  Archagathus  was  placed  in  serious  peril.  He  was  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  force  in  Timds,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outly- 
ing detachments.  At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phenidan  eii* 
ies,  and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  who  had  before  joined  Agathoklea, 
now  detached  themselves  from  him  when  his  power  was  evideni- 
ly  declining,  and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victor^ 
ous  Carthaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps  round 
Tunds,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  Archagathus ;  while 
with  their  fleet  they  blocked  up  his  harbor.  Presently  provie* 
ions  became  short,  and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the 
Grecian  army.  Archagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging  news 
to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  come 
*o  the  rescue.* 

The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  departure  from 
Africa,  had  been  checkered,  and  on  the  whole  unproductive. 
Just  before  his  arrival  in  the  island,'  his  generals  Leptines  and 
Demophilus  had  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigenp 
tine  forces  commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were  disabled  from 
keeping  the  field.  This  disaster  was  a  &ital  discouragement 
both  to  the  Agrigentines,  and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  ee^ 
poused  as  champions  —  free  and  autonomous  city-government 
with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the  presidency  of 
Agrigentum.^  The  outlying  cities  confederate  with  Agrigentum 
were  left  without  military  protection,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks 


»  Diodor.  xx.  59,  60.  »  Diodof.  xx.  61. 

•Diodor.  xx.  56.  'Aya^oK^f;  ^,  rfi^  fiaxvi  &prt  yeyevijftevfKf  icarth 
irXfVffaf  T^c  Sf/cfXtac  e/f  ^eXivovvTd,  etc. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  56.  Ol  fiev  o(jv  * kKpayavrlvoi  ravry  ry  avfi^ofi^  nepiirBa^ 
rec  dieXvaav  eavrCm  ftiv  r^  KaXkianfv  hnftoXf^,  tup  6k  avufidx(M  rac  1% 
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of  Leptines,  animated  and  fortified  by  the  recent  arriyal  of  Us 
master  Agathokles.  That  despot  landed  at  Selinus  —  subdued 
Herakleia,  Therma,  and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily  —  then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to  Syra- 
cuse. In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa,  having  some  parti- 
sans within,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  Apollonia,^  he  was 
also  unsuccessfiil  in  his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with  mor- 
tification, he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length,  by 
great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his  loss,  which  had 
been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of  the  citizens,  and  abandoned 
the  town  to  plunder.* 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  now  revisited 
after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  than  two  years  in  AfHca. 
During  all  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  harbor  had  been  watched 
by  a  Carthaginian  fieet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and 
causing  partial  scarcity.'     But  there  was  no  blockading  army  on 
land ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Agathokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by 
bis  brother  Antander  and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  sha- 
ken.    His  arrival  inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new 
courage,  while  it  spread  terror  throughout  most  parts  of  Sicily. 
To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron,  he  made 
efforts  to  procure  maritime  aid  from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  Li 
Italy;*  while  on  land,  his  forces  were  now  preponderant — ow- 
ing to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of  the  Agrigen tines = 
But  his  prospects  were  suddenly  checked  by  the  enterprising 
move  of  his  old  enemy  —  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates ;  who 
made  profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  policy  which  the 
Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall  —  announcing  himself  as  the 
champion  of  autonomous  city-government,  and  equal  confederacy^ 
throughout  Sicily.     Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  &om 
most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy  —  all 
of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that  the  weakness  or  fears 
of  their  presiding  city  had  left  them  unprotected  against  Agath. 
okles.     He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerftil  army — 20,000 
foot,  and  1500  horse.     Moreover  a  large  proportion  of  his  army 

^— — ■ — I 

^  Apollonia  was  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  somewhat  to  tiw 
north-east  of  Enna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  43). 
*  Diodor.  xx.  56.  '  Diodor.  zx.  ^.  *  Diodor.  xx.  61 
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not  citizen  milhiay  bat  pracdaed  soldiers ;  for  the  most  part 
exOes,  driven  from  their  homes  bj  tbe  distractions  and  TioleneoB 
of  the  Agath(^c]ean  sera.^  For  military  porposes,  both  he  and 
his  soldiers'were  fiir  more  stremioos  and  effective  than  the  Agii- 
genfines  onder  Xenodokos  had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the 
field  against  Agathoklea,  bat  several  times  offered  him  battks^ 
whidi  the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  accept. 
Agathokles  coald  do  no  more  than  maintain  himself  in  Sjracnae^ 
while  the  Sicilian  cities  generallj  were  pat  in  secoritj  against 
bis  aggressions. 

Amidst  this  nnprosperoas  coarse  of  affiurs  in  Sidly,  Agath- 
okles received  messengers  from  his  son,  reporting  the  defeats  ia 
Africa.  Preparing  inmiediately  to  revisit  that  oountrj,  he  was 
isitnnate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforoement  of  Tyrrhenian  shipa 
of  war,  whidi  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  Garthaginian  blodt- 
ading  sqaadron  at  the  niooth  of  the  Syracusan  harbor.  A  dear 
passage  to  Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself  together  wilh 
ample  snpplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syracnsans.* 
Thoo^  stiU  unable  to  combat  Deinokrates  in  the  field,  Agath* 
Mes  was  emboldened  by  his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  forth 
Leptines  with  a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines  —  the  jealoua 
rivalsy  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates.  The  Agrigentine 
army — under  the  general  Xenodokus,  whom  Leptines  had  be* 
fore  defeated  ^consisted  of  citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  ooei^ 
sion;  whfle  the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by  Lep- 
tines, had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used  to  fighting  aa 
well  as  to  hardships.'  Here  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
civic  and  patriotic  energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldier- 
ship, and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  ao  obsequious  instrument 
^MT  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  consdous  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Agrigentine 
fonse,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle.  Driven  to  this  impm- 
dence  by  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  defeated  a  second 
time  by  Leptines,  and  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Agrigentines,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Gela. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  57.  xai  navTinf  Toinuv  h  ^yaif  Koi  fuXkrai^  roii  iroMlP 
mnftx^  ytywoTuiPf  etc.  '  Diodor.  xx.  61,  62. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  62. 
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Af^r  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  recent  victories  by  land  m 
weVL  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found 
his  son,  with  the  army  at  Tunds  in  great  despondency  and  pri- 
vation, and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  They  still  amounted 
to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6000  Grauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyr« 
rhenians  — 1500  cavalry  —  and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number 
be  correct)  Libyan  war-chariots.  There  were  also  a  numerous 
body  of  Libyan  allies ;  faithless  time-servers,  watehing  for  the 
torn  of  fortune.  The  Carthaginians,  occupying  strong  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tunds,  and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently 
the  destroying  effects  of  privation  and  suffering  on  their  enemies. 
So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Agathokles,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  forth  and  fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the 
Carthaginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length  attacked  them 
in  the  fuU  strength  of  their  entrenchments.  But  in  spite  of  the 
■lost  strenuous  efforts,  his  troops  were  repulsed  with  great 
daughter,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.i 

The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
panic  in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of  the  victorious  Carthagini- 
ans. The  latter,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion, 
eager  to  return  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  gods  for  this  great 
victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice  offering  the  handsomest 
prisoners  captured.^  During  this  process,  the  tent  or  tabernacle 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  close  to  the  altar  as  weU  as  to  the  gen- 
eral's tent,  accidentally  took  fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by 
mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatoh  of  hay  or  straw  both 
on  roof  and  sides,  —  the  fire  spread  rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp 
was  burnt,  together  with  many  soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the 
conflagration.  So  distracting  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  this 
catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  for  the  time  dis- 
persed ;  and  Agathokles,  had  he  been  prepared,  might  have  de- 
stroyed them.     But  it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his  own 


*  Diodor.  xx.  64 ;  Jnstin,  xxii.  8. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident  somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180)  — 
the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  sacrificed  the  handsomest 
Giecian  prisoner  whom  they  captured  on  board  the  first  prize*ship  that  fell 
their  hands. 
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«MBp  was  throwB  into  ntter  oanfusion  by  a  diflerent  aoddent, 
rendering  hiB  soldiers  incapable  of  being  brought  into  action.^ 

His  position  at  Tunis  liad  now  become  desperate.  His  Lib« 
jan  allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  ailer  the  recent  defeat* 
He  could  neither  oontinne  to  hold  Tunis,  nor  cany  away  his 
troops  to  Sicilj ;  for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians were  masters  at  sea.  Seeing  no  resource,  he  resolved  to 
embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son  Herakleides ;  abandoning 
Archagathns  and  the  army  to  their  fate.  But  Archagathus  and 
the  other  officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly  resolved 
that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into  destruction  should  not 
thus  slip  away  and  betray  them.  As  Agathokles  was  on  the 
point  of  going  aboaid  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant  soldiery.  The  whole  town 
now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and  tumult,  aggravated  by  the 
rumor  that  the  enemy  were  marching  up  to  attack  them* 
Amidst  the  general  alarm,  Ihe  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for  defencep 
brought  him  oat  with  his  fetters  still  on.  When  the  soldiers  saw 
him  in  Uiis  condition,  their  sentiment  towards  him  again  revert- 
ed to  pity  and  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  deser- 
tion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  resist  the  impend- 
ing attach.  With  one  voice  they  called  upon  the  guards  to 
strike  off  his  cluuns  and  set  him  free.  Agathokles  was  again  at 
liberty.  But  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unperoeived  into  a  skifl^ 
with  a  few  attendants,  but  without  either  of  his  sons,  —  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather, 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.* 

So  terrible  was  the  ftiry  <^  the  soldiers,  on  discovering  that 
Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  desertion,  that  they  slew  both 
his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Herakleides.  No  resource  was  left 
but  to  elect  new  generals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 


» IModor.  XX.  66,  67. 

«  Diodor.  xx.  69,  Justin,  xxii  8 rd  de  r^t^of,  <5c  fl^,  ^  I'V*** 

irpdirn,  xal  iravre^  inefiouv  afeivai'  6  6i  Xtn^fic  ^oi  lur'  iMyuv  kft3d/i 
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with  Oarihage.  Thej  were  still  a  fbrmidable  bodj,  retaining  in 
their  hands  variouB  other  towns  besidea  Xante ;  so  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, relieved  from  all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  grant  an  easy  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the 
towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians,  on  payment  of 
800  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as  chose  to  enter  into  the  African 
service  of  Carthage,  should  be  received  on  full  pay ;  but  that 
such  as  preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  transported 
thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Carthaginian  town  of 
Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these  terms  the  convention  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed  among 
the  Grecian  garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts,  being  rash 
enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Carthaginian  force.  Their  commanders  were  cnidfied,  and  the 
soldiers  condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves.^ 

Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expediticm  of  Agathokles  to 
Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years  fiom  the  time  of  his  land- 
hig.  By  the  vana  miranieif  who  looked  oat  fiur  carious  coinci- 
denoes  (probably  Timseus),  it  was  remarked,  that  his  ultimate 
flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons,  oocnired  exactly  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  following  his  assassination  of  Ophelias.' 
Ancient  writers  extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking 
conception  of  transferring  the  war  to  AfHca,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Syracuse  by  a  superior  Cartha- 
^nian  force.  But  while  admitting  the  military  resource,  skill, 
and  energy,  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that  his  success  in 
Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
the  Carthaginian  general  Bomilkar — an  aoddental  coincidence 
in  point  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  Agathokles 
missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success  to  account,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians  would  probably  have  pur- 
chased his  evacuation  of  Africa  by  making  large  concessions  to 
him  in  Sicily.^     He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war,  though 

1  Diodor  xx.  69 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  ^  Mnltas  hiac  ipso  de  Aiigusto  sermo,  plerisqae 
voma  mirantibus  —  qaod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps,  el 
TitflB  sapremvs — quod  NoI»  in  domo  et  cubiculo,  in  quo  pater  ejus  Octa- 
Tins,  vitam  finiyisset,**  etc.  '  Diodor.  xx.  70. 

*  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  have  done,  bat  did  not  da    NoTenha* 
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the  complete  oonqnest  of  Cardiage  was  beyond  his  strength— ■ 
and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his  strength  to  prosecute 
effective  war,  simultaneously  and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and 
in  AfricsL,  The  African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached 
to  her;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him;  —  nor,  on  the 
long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious  good.  Agathokles  is  a 
man  of  force  and  fraud  —  consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His 
whole  life  is  a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of  bold 
ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties;  but  there  is 
wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  general  plan,  or  measured 
range  of  ambition,  to  which  these  single  exploits  might  be  made 
subservient 

After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed  on  the  west- 
ern comer  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of  Egesta,  which  was  then  in 
alliance  with  him.     He  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  reinforcement 
But  he  was  hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  suspected,  or  pretended 
to  suspect,  the  Egestaeans  of  disaffection ;  accordingly,  on  receiv« 
ing  his  new  force,  he  employed  it  to  commit  revolting  massacre 
and  plunder  in  Egesta.     The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained 
10,000  citizens.     Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer  men  to 
be  for  the  most  part  murdered ;  the  richer  were  cruelly  tortured, 
and  even  their  wives  tortured  and  mutilated,  to  compel  revela- 
tions of  concealed  wealth ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  trans- 
ported to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians.     The 
original  population   being  thus    nearly  extirpated,  Agathokles 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Dikaeopolis,  assigning  it  as  a 
residence  to  such  deserters  as  might  join  him.^     This  atrocity, 
more  suitable  to  Africa^  than  Greece  (where  the  mutilation  of 
women  is  almost  unheard  of,)  was  probably  the  way  in  which 
his  savage  pride  obtained  some  kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for 
the  recent  calamity  and  humiliation  in  Africa.     Under  the  like 

less,  Valerias  Maximus  (vii.  4, 1 )  represents  him  as  having  actually  done  it, 
and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that  ground.  Here  is  an  example  how  little 
earefdl  these  collectors  of  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about  their  facts. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  71.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  afterwards  with  this 
town  nnder  its  new  population.  But  the  old  name  Egesta  was  afterwardi 
WNimed. 

*  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the  Oreco-Libyan  princess  PheretlnA  («l 
the  Battiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herudot  iv.  202) 
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flentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at 
Haying  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deserted  at  Tiuil§| 
had  after  his  departure  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders 
to  Antander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  massacre  all 
the  relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had  served  him  in  the 
African  expedition.  This  order  was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we 
are  assured)  accurately  and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  or  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared  by  the 
Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be  sure  that  their  prc^r- 
ties  were  plundered  at  the  same  time ;  we  hear  of  no  mutikr 
tions.^ 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Sicilian 
towns  which  remained  to  him ;  but  his  cruelties  as  weU  as  his 
reverses  had  produced  a  strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even 
his  general  Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  Deinokrates.     That  exile 
was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  stated  at  20,000  men,  the  most 
formidable  military  force  in  Sicily ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling 
the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to 
offer  tempting  conditions.     He  announced  his  readiness  to  evaiy 
nate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content,  if  two  maritime 
towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  —  Therma  and  Ke- 
phaloidion  —  were  assigned  to  his  mercenaries  and    himselL 
Under  this  proposition,  Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan 
exiles,  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  S3a*acuse,  and  reconstitat* 
ing  the  free  city-government.     Had  Deinokrates  been  another 
Timoleon,  the  city  might  now  have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another 
temporary  sunshine  of  autonomy  and  prosperity ;  but  his  ambi* 
tion  was  thoroughly  selfish.     As  commander  of  this  large  army, 
he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  license  such  as  he  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  under  the  reconstituted  city-government  of  Syrap 
ease.     He  therefore  evaded  the  propositions  of  Agathokles,  re* 
quiring  still  larger  concessions ;  until  at  length  the  Syracusan 
exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  instigated  by  emissaries  from 


'  Diodor.  XX.  72.  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes  —  those  Syracnsans  who^ 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hieronymus  of  Syracnse  to  prefer  the 
Carthaginian  alliance  to  the  Roman  —  bad  resided  at  Carthage  for  some 
time,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their  grand-fother  had 
been  banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  concerned  in  killing  Arofai^tfaat 
^PolTb.  vii  2). 
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Agathokles  himself)  begao  to  saspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to 
wayer  in  their  fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile  A^thokles,  being 
repudiated  by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  oondnded  a  treaty  with  them,  restoring  or  goarantee- 
ing  to  them  all  the  possessions  that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in 
Sicily.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he  received  from  them  a 
ram  of  money,  and  a  large  snpply  of  com.^ 

Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles  presently 
ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of  Deinokrates.  The  latter 
was  indeed  greatly  superior  in  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  now  lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  estab- 
lished among  them  correspondences  upon  which  he  could  rely. 
At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgium,  many  of  them  went  over 
on  the  field  to  Agathokles,  giving  to  him  a  complete  victory. 
The  army  of  Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000  men,  or  7000 
men,  according  to  different  statements)  surrendered  to  the  victor 
on  terms.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agath- 
okles, regardless  of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  surrounded 
by  his  own  army,  and  massa6red.^ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  rosult  of  a  se- 
eret  and  treacherous  compact  between  Agathokles  and  Deino- 
krates ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  massacred  by  Agathokles  were 
those  of  whom  Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ; 
for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween the  two.  Agathokles  admitted  the  other  as  a  sort  of  part- 
ner in  his  despotism ;  while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into 
the  partnership  all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts  which  he 
had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also  betrayed  to  Agath- 
okles the  revolted  general  Pasiphilus  with  the  town  of  Gela  oc- 
onpied  by  the  latter.  It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles, 
generally  fisdthless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and 
enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  confidence  with 
Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life.' 
The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syracuse,  together 

'  Diodor.  XX.  78,  79.    Some  said  that  the  snm  of  monej  paid  bj  the  Car 
lluiginians  was  900  talents.    Timaeiu  stated  it  at  150  talents. 
'  Diodor.  XX.  89.  '  Diodor.  xx.  9a 
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with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in  Sicilj.    Hie  ramaiiider  of  Hi 

restless  existence  was  spent  in  operations  of  hostility  or  plunder 
against  more  northerly  enemies — the  Lipanean  isles^ — the 
Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians  —  the  island  of  Korkjra.  We 
are  unable  to  follow  his  proceedings  in  detail.  He  was  threat* 
ened  with  a  formidable  attack^  by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleony- 
mus,  who  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  agunst  the 
Lucanians  and  Romans.  But  EHeonymus  found  enough  to  ooca- 
py  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He  collected  a  cod- 
siderable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  undertook  operations  widi 
success  against  the  Lucanians,  and  even  captured  the  town  of 
Thurii.  But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  interventicm  even 
to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  retook  the  town ;  more- 
over his  own  behavior  was  so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to 
draw  upon  him  universal  hatred.  Returning  fix)m  Italy  to  Kor^ 
kjrsi,  Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  important  islandy 
intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations  both  against 
Greece  and  against  Italy.'  He  failed  however  in  various  expe- 
ditions both  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Adriatic  Demetriua 
Poliorketes  and  Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an  aUianoa 
with  him ;  but  in  vain.^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Korkyra  was 
besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval  and  militaiy  force ; 
Kleonymus  then  retired  (or  perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to 
Sparta.     Kassander,  having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits. 


^  Diodor.  XX   101.    This  expedition  of  Agathokles  against  the  Ljpa 
nean  isles  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  by  his  contemporary  his- 
torian, the  Syracusan  Kallias :  see  the  Fragments  of  that  author,  in  Didoff 
Fragment.  Hist.  Griec.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  104. 

^Diodor.  xx.  104;  Livy,  x.  2.  A  canons  anecdote  appears  in  the 
Pseudo- Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78)  respecting  two  native  Italians,  Aalnt 
and  Cains,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymos  at  Tarentnm,  but  were  detected 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathokles,  in  his  operations  on  the  coast  of  soathem  Italy,  foand 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt  —  we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  the  Syracusan  Kallias  (con- 
temporary and  historian  of  Agathokles)  appears  to  have  given  details 
respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Fragments  of  Kallias, 
ap.  Didot,  Hist.  Gr»c.  Frag,  vol  ii.  p.  383 :  Fragm.  5  —  and  Dionys.  Hal 
Ant  Bom.  i.  72.  «  Diodor.  xx.  10ft. 
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was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  wa9  relieved  by  Agath- 
Mea  with  a  powerful  armament.  That  despot  was  engaged  in 
operations  on  the  ooast  of  Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his 
aid  to  Korkjra  was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for  himselfJ  On 
returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the  Italian  coast, 
where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his  Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mer* 
oenaries,  he  was  informed  that  these  mercenaries  had  been  tur- 
bulent during  his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to  them 
from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them  all  to  be  slain, 
to  the  number  of  2000.^ 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  Agath 
okles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kroton  and  Hipponia  in 
Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  with  Demetrius  Poliorketes,'  and 
giving  his  daughter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyr- 
rhus  king  of  Epirus.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the  plen- 
itude of  vigor  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  projecting  a  fresh  ex 
pedition  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  with  two  hundred 
of  the  largest  ships  of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  sickness  and  by  domestic  enemies. 

He  proclaimed  as  friture  successor  to  his  dominion,  his  son, 
named  Agathokles ;  but  Archagathus  his  grandson  (son  of  Ar- 
chagathus who  had  perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  mort 
conspicuous  qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out  for  the  most 
important  command,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  near 
^tna.  The  old  Agathokles,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  intended  successor,  sent  his  favored  son  Agathokles  to  ^tna, 
with  written  orders  directing  that  Archagathus  should  yield  up 
to  him  the  command. .  Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and  killed  him  ;  after 
which  he  contrived  the  poisoning  of  his  grandfather  the  old  des- 
pot himself.  The  instrument  of  Ms  purpose  was  Maenon ;  a  citi- 
cen  of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles  massacred 
most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The  beauty  of  his  person  pro- 
cured him  much  favor  with  Agathokles ;  but  he  had  never  for- 


*  Diodor.  xxi.  Frag^.  2.  p.  265. 
'  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  3.  p.  266. 

*  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  11.  p  266-278. 
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gotten,  and  had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  tbe  bloody  outi 
rage  on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  o|h 
portunity  was  now  opened  to  him,  together  with  a  promise  of 
protection,  through  Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned 
Agathokles,  as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill,  hand- 
ed to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner. ^  Combining  to- 
gether the  various  accounts,  it  seems  probable  that  Agathokles 
was  at  the  time  sick  —  that  this  sickness  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his  in- 
tended successor  —  and  that  his  death  was  as  much  the  effect  of 
his  malady  as  of  tbe  poison.  Archagathus,  after  murdering  his 
uncle,  seems  by  means  of  his  army  to  have  made  himself  real 
master  of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while  the  old  despot,  defence- 
less on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena  and  his  two  young  children,  by 
despatching  them  on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  movable  trea- 
sures to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amidst  ex- 
treme grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he  expired.^ 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  are  well  mark- 
ed. He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  and  the  elder  Dionysius — a 
seedier  of  fortune,  who  raised  himself  from  the  meanest  begin- 
nings to  the  summit  of  political  power— and  who,  in  the  acqui- 
sition as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power,  displayed  an  extent 
of  energy,  perseverance,  and  military  resource,  not  surpassed  by 
any  one,  even  of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  schooL  He 
was  an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all  aspiring  men  of  his  age 
aimed  —  the  handling  of  mercenary  soldiers  for  the  extinction  of 
political  liberty  and  security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggran- 
dizement abroad.  I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  delivered 
by  Scipio  African  us  —  that  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Agathokles 
were  the  most  daring,  sagacious,  and  capable  men  of  action 

1  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  12.  p.  276-278.  Neither  Jastin  (xxiii.  2)  nor  Tro- 
gos  before  him,  (as  it  seems  from  the  Prologae)  alludes  to  poison  He 
represents  Agathokles  as  having  died  by  a  violent  distemper.  He  notices 
however  the  bloody  family  fend,  and  the  marder  of  the  ancle  by  the  nephew. 

'  Jastin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically  on  this  last  parting  between 
Agathokles  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Justin's  narrative 
with  that  of  Diodorus ;  but  on  this  point,  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  I  think 
aim  more  credible  than  Diodorus 
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witMn  his  knowledge.'  Apart  firom  this  enterprising  genioS) 
employed  in  the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we 
fcnow  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary,  faithless,  and 
nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  attributes  also  he  stands  pre- 
eminent, above  all  his  known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly 
ill  predecessors.*  Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  perfidy,  he 
leems  to  have  had  a  joviality  and  apparent  simplicity  of  manner 
(the  same  is  recounted  of  Caesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and 
put  them  off  their  guan*^  throwing  them  perpetually  into  luB 
tmp.3 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Greeks,  wa« 
yet  a  Greek.  During  his  government  of  thirty-two  years,  the 
course  of  events  in  Sicily  continued  under  Hellenic  agency, 
without  the  preponderant  intervention  of  any  foreign  power. 
The  power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  mer- 
eenaries ;  but  so  had  that  of  Dionysins  and  Gelon  before  him ; 


^  Polyb.  XV.  35.    Sec  above  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  p.  46. 

'  Poly  bios  (ix  23)  says  that  Agathokles,  though  cniel  in  the  extreme  at 
te  begimiing  the  his  career,  and  in  the  establishment  of  his  power,  yel 
bacane  the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was  once  established.  The  lafe- 
ter  half  of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  the  particalar  facts  which 
we  know  respecting  Agathokles. 

As  to  Timaros  the  historian,  indeed  (who  had  been  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathokles,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  latter  in  five  books), 
Polybios  had  good  reason  to  censare  him,  as  being  onroeasared  in  his  abuse 
of  Agathokles.  For  Timssas  not  only  recounted  of  Agathokles  nnmerona 
acts  of  nefarious  cruelty  —  acts  of  course  essentially  public,  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  known  —  but  also  told  much  scandal  about  his  private 
habits,  and  represented  him  (which  is  still  more  absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar 
and  despicable  in  point  of  ability.  See  the  Fragments  of  TimsBus  ap 
Histoi.  Grace,  ed.  Didot,  Frag.  144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Agathokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodorus ;  who  had  as  good  authorities  before 
him  as  Polybins  possessed.  Diodorus  does  not  copy  the  history  of  Agatho- 
kles from  TimsBus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  Timsens  for  his  exaggerat- 
ed acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in  terms  not  less  forcible 
than  those  which  Polybius  employs  (xxi.  Fragm!  p..  279).  Diodoms  cites 
Timaeus  by  name,  occasionally  and  in  particular  instances :  but  he  evidently 
did  not  borrow  from  that  author  the  main  stream  of  his  narrative.  Hi 
seems  to  have  had  before  him  other  authorities  —  among  them  some  highly 
fiivorable  to  Agathokles  —  the  Syracnsan  Kallias  —  and  Antander,  brothtf 
of  Agathokles  (xxi.  p.  278-982).  >  Diodor.  xx.  68. 
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and  he  as  well  as  they,  kept  up  vigorously  the  old  conflict  agaiiut 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  island.  Grecian  history  in  SicUj 
thus  continues  down  to  the  death  of  Agathokles ;  but  it  continues 
no  longer.  Afler  his  death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become 
incapable  of  selfnsupport,  and  sink  into  a  secondary  and  subseiv 
▼ient  position,  overridden  or  contended  for  by  foreigners.  Syrar 
cuse  and  the  other  cities  passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and 
were  torn  with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign  mer- 
eenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  theuL  At  the  same 
time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased  efforts  to  push  their  om- 
quests  in  the  island,  without  finding  any  sufficient  internal  resist- 
ance ;  so  that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made  Sidlj 
their  own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epurus  (the  son-in-law  of 
Agathokles)  interposed  to  arrest  their  progress.  From  this  time 
forward,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for 
—first  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus  —  next,  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans^  —  until  at  length  they  dwindle 
into  subjects  of  Rome ;  corn-growers  for  the  Boman  plebs,  cli- 
ents under  the  patronage  of  the  Boman  Maroelli,  victims  of  the 
rapacity  of  Yerres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting  Heflas  loses  sight  of  them 
at  the  death  of  Agathokles. 


'  The  poet.Theokritas  (xvi.  75-80)  expatiates  on  the  brayeiy  of  the  Sym- 
cnsan  Hiero  11. ,  and  on  the  great  warlike  power  of  the  Syracnsans  nnder 
him  (b.  c.  260-240),  which  he  represents  as  making  the  Carthaginians 
tremble  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Personally.  Hiero  seems  to  haye  de- 
served this  praise  —  and  to  have  deserved  yet  more  praise  for  his  mild  and 
prudent  internal  administration  of  Syracnse.  Bat  his  military  force  was 
altogether  secondary  in  the  great  straggle  between  IUim<»  and  Carthage  §m 
the  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 
OUTLYING   HELLENIC    CITIES. 


1  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

S  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  EUXINS 

To  ^^mplete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while  jec  m  ili 
period  €/(  fill!  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action,  or  even  daring  ili 
decline  into  the  half-life  of  a  dependent  condition  —  we  mnst  say 
a  few  words  reelecting  some  of  its  members  Ijing  apart  from 
the  general  history,  jet  of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
Oieeks  of  Massalia  formed  its  western  wing ;  the  P(mtic  Gkeeka 
(those  on  the  shores  of  the  Eoxine),  its  eastern ;  both  of  them 
the  oatennost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was  always  mili- 
tant against  foreign  elements,  and  o£ten  adulterated  by  them.  It 
is  indeed  little  that  we  have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little 
mnst  not  be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  third  volume  (ch.  zxiL  p.  397),  I  briefly  noticed  the 
foandation  and  first  proceedings  of  Masaalia  (the  modem  Mar- 
seilles), on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Graul  or  Liguria.  This 
Ionic  city,  founded  by  the  enterprising  Fhokaeans  of  Asia  Minor, 
a  little  before  their  own  seaboard  was  subjugated  by  the  Per- 
sians, had  a  life  and  career  of  its  own,  apart  fi*om  those  political 
events  which  determined  the  condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters  ia 
Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily.  The  Massaliots  maintained 
their  own  relations  of  commerce,  friendship  or  hostility  with 
their  barbaric  neighbors,  the  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians, 
without  becomiDg  involved  in  the  larger  political  confederacies 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out  from  their  mother-city 
established  habits  of  adventurous  coast  navigation  and  commer- 
cial activity.  Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and 
sosiained  by  a  force  hardly  sufficient  even  for  defence,  imposed 
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upon  ihem  the  necessity  both  of  political  harmony  at  home,  and 
of  prudence  and  persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
neighbors.  That  they  were  found  equal  to  this  necessity,  ap- 
pears sufficiently  attested  by  the  few  general  statements  trans- 
mitted in  respect  to  them ;  though  their  history  in  its  details  is 
unknown.  Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon  a 
promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  well-fortified,  and 
possessing  a  convenient  harbor  securely  closed  against  enemies.^ 
The  domain  around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large, 
nor  did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into  the  interior. 
The  land  around  was  less  adapted  for  com  than  for  the  vine  and 
the  olive ;  wine  was  supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout 
6aul.^  It  was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skiU  was 
chiefly  displa^-sd;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise  that  their 
power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial  expansion  was  obtained. 
In  an  age  when  piracy  was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and 
seamen  were  effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in 
transport  and  comi^ercial  interchange;  while  their  numerous 
maritime  successes  were  attested  by  many  trophies  adorning  the 
temples.*  The  city  contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  pro- 
vided with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various  muni- 
ments of  naval  war.^  Except  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
these  Massaliots  were  the  only  enterprising  mariners  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean;  from  the  year  500  B.  c.  downward, 
afler  the  energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by  inland 
potentates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes  were  essentially 
landsmen,  not  occupying  permanent  stations  on  the  coast,  nor 
having  any  vocation  for  the  sea;  but  the  Ligurians,  though 
chiefly  mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbors  to  Massalia  as 
well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their  depredations  by  land.* 
To  all  these  landsmen,  however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the 
visit  of  the  trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  import 


1  Cssar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  1  j  Strabo,  iy  p.  179. 
'  See  Poseidonius  ap.  Athensam,  iy.  p.  152. 
»  Strabo,  iy.  p.  180. 

^  Strabo  (xii.  p.  575)  places  Massalia  In  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikns,  Rhodes, 
and  Carthage ;  types  of  maritime  cities  highly  and  effectively  organiied 
*  Llyy,  xl.  18 ;  Poly  bins,  zxx.  4. 
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and  export  ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots,  with  their  ookmiei^ 
were  the  only  ministers,  along  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons, 
from  Lima  (the  frontier  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della 
Nao)  in  Spain.^  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this  career  by  Nai^ 
bon,  and  a  few  other  neighbors,  exalted  into  Boman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city,  the  Massaliots 
planted  colonies,  each  commended  to  the  protection,  and  cons^ 
crated  by  the  statue  and  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  god- 
dess, the  Ephesian  Artemis.^  Towards  the  east  were  Tauroendum, 
Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  the  Fortus  Monoeki ;  towards  the 
west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  were  Rhoda,  Emporise,  AlonS,  Heme- 
roskopium,  and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were 
established  chiefly  oa  outlying  capes  or  sometimes  islets,  at  onoe 
aear  and  safe  ;  they  were  intended  more  as  shelter  and  acocm^ 
Biodation  for  maritime  traffic,  and  as  depots  for  trade  with  die 
interior,  —  than  for  the  purpose  of  ^reading  inland,  and  includ- 
ing a  numerous  outlying  populaticm  round  the  walls.  The  dr 
eomstances  of  Emporisd  were  the  most  remarkable.  That  towa 
was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Iberia ;  after  a  certain  interval,  it  became  extended  to  the  ad» 
joining  nMMTi1<mHj  and  a  body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted 
to  jcwat  residence  within  the  new-walled  circuit  there  establish- 
ed. This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in  half  by  an  interi* 
▼ening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the 
other  side  the  Greeks.  One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  inter- 
eonununication,  guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magistrates, 
one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot  Every  night,  one 
third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept  guard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least 
lield  themselves  prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and 
fatiguing  precautions  were  found  necessary,  we  do  not  know  ;  bat 
after  a  certain  time  they  were  relaxed,  and  the  intervening  wall 
disappeared,  so  that  Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one 

1  The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  nod^  Znvoi^efuv,  relates  to  an 
■IFair  wherein  a  ship,  captaiOf  and  mate,  all  from  Massalia,  are  found  engag' 
ed  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  (Demotth.  p. 

'Briickner,  Histor.  Massiliensiiuii,  c  7  (Gottingen) 
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eommiinity.-  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  so  nuMh 
in  detail  ike  early  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
Massalia  itself  was  situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances 
among  the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes ;  we  hear  of  these  Ligurians 
hiring  themselves  as  laborers  to  dig  on  the  fields  of  Massaliot 
proprietors.9  The  various  tribes  of  Ligurians,  Gkuils,  and  Ibe- 
rians extended  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  safe  road 
along  it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the  con* 
quests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first  eentury  before  the 
Christian  era.* 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  carried  on 
chiefiy  by  a  Senate  or  Great  GouncU  of  Six  Hundred  (called 
Timuchi),  elected  for  life  —  and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen, 
diosen  among  this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties.^ 
The  public  habits  of  the  administrators  are  said  to  have  been  ex* 
tremely  vigilant  and  circumspect ;  the  private  habits  of  the  dti- 
sens,  frugal  and  temperate  —  a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for 
dowries  and  marriage-ceremonies.*  They  were  careftil  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have 
naintained  relations  generally  ftiendly.  The  historian  Ephoroa 
(whose  histoiy  closed  about  340  b.  o.)  represented  the  Gauls  as 

^  LiYj,  xxxiy.  8 ;  Strabo.  iii.  p.  160.  At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no  anned 
stranger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  withoat  depositing  his  arms  at 
the  gate  (Jastin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  cities  also :  see 
Aneas,  Poliorket.  c.  30. 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  Poseidonias  by  a  Massaliot  proprietor 
who  was  his  personal  friend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Caesar,  a  detachment  of  Albici, —  mountaineers 
Dot  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  or  dependents  —  were  brought  in  to 
help  in  the  defence  ( Caesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34). 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iy.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  De  Repnbl.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in  the 
senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  np  from  meritorious  citizens  generally  —  as 
fitf  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  Aristotle  (Polit.  vi.  7). 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  it  seems  that  the  narrow  basis 
of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (v.  6).  Aristotle  had 
iaciuded  the  MoffaaXiurwf  iroXireia  in  his  lost  work  Hepi  TioXtreiov, 

*  Strabo,  /  c.  However,  one  author  from  whom  Athenasus  borrowed  (ztt 
fi  8/iS),  described  the  Massaiioti  as  loxurious  in  their  habits. 
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eBpedaHy  pfail*helleiiic ;  1  an  impression  whidi  he  ooold  hazdlj 
have  derived  from  any  but  Massaiiot  informants.  The  Massa- 
Hots  (who  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  were  triUnguet^ 
speaking  Greek,  Latin,  and  Grallic^  contributed  to  engraft  upon 
these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  variety  of  wants, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  taste  for  letters  which  after- 
wards became  largely  diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Province 
of  Gkuil.  At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Fhenicians  and  CSarthagin- 
ians  were  their  formidable  rivals.  This' was  among  the  causes 
whidi  threw  them  betimes  into  alliance  and  active  cooperation 
with  Rome,  under  whose  rule  they  obtained  fkvorable  treatment, 
when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within  their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  the  city  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  infinences — acting 
not  by  force  or  constraint,  but  simply  by  superior  intelligence 
and  activity  —  by  po:wer  of  ministering  to  wants  which  must  oth- 
erwise have  remained  unsuppUed  —  and  by  the  assimilating  ef^ 
feet  of  a  lettered  .civilization  upon  ruder  neighbois.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  noticed  as  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian 
influences  which  havie  occupied  so  much  of  the  present  volume ; 
ferce  admirably  organiaed  and  wielded  by  Alexander,  yet  still 
nothing  but  force.  The  loss  of  all  details  respecting  the  history 
of  Massalia  is  greatly  to  be  lamented ;  and  hardly  Jess,  that  of 
the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an '  intelligent  Massaliotic  navigator, 
who,  at  this  early  age  (330-^20  b.  c.),*  with  an  adventurous 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  'E^pof  61  imepPdXXovaav  r^  fieyp&ei  Xeyei  ri^ 
Ke?,TiK^,  &aTe  ^airep  vvv  'l^fipiac  luiXovfiev  kxeivoic  rd  rrXelera  rrpoavefieaf 
piXP*'  Tadelpuv^  ^i'kk'X\fivai  ^^  airo^aivei  Toi>c  av^ponovf^ 
Kol  noXXit  Idioc  "ktyci  ire  fit  aiirov  oi)K  koiKora  rolf  vvv.     Compare  p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephoms  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  KymA 
the  immediate  neighbor  of  Phoksea,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Massalia. 
The  Massaliots  nerer  forgot  or  broke  off  their  connection  whith  Phok«a: 
see  the  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  Phok«a 
(Justin,  xxxYii.  1 ).  Ephoms  therefore  had  good  means  of  learning  what- 
erer  Massaiiot  citizens  were  disposed  to  communicate. 

*  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  350,  ed.  Bipont. 

'  See  the  Fragmenta  Pythe«  collected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824.  Ho 
wrote  two  works  —  1 .  Tnc  Tiepiodoc.  2.  tlepl  *QKeavov.  His  statements 
were  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  Eratosthenes ;  partially  fol- 
lowed by  Hipparchas ;  harshly  jadged  by  Polybins,  whom  Strabo  in  th« 

YOL.  XII.  39 
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boldness  even  more  than  Fhoksean,  sailed  throngh  the  PSIlam  <if 
Herakles  and  from  thence  northward  along  the  ooast  of  Spain^ 
Gaol,  Britain,  Germany— perhaps  jet  farther.  Probably  no 
Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have  accomplished  such  a  voy- 
age ;  wbidi  in  his  case  deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there 
was  no  other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved,  ex* 
eept  the  gratificaticm  of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  It  seems  plaia 
that  the  publication  of  his  "  Survey  of  the  Earth  "  —  much  con- 
salted  by  Eratosthenes,  though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached 
Qs  through  Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upcm  its  mistake^ 
real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geographical  knowV 
ec^e. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  pass  to  the 
eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Fentapolis  on  its  western 
ooast  south  of  the  Danube  (Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Kallati% 
Odessus,  and  probably  Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  so  called  (now  Dniester)  —we  have  little  to  record » 
though  Istrus  and  Apollonia  were  among  the  towns  whose  poHt^ 
eal  constitutions  Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  his  examinatioii.^ 
But  Herakleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pandkapaeum  or  Bo^ 
poms  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mssotis  (now  Sea  of 
Azof,)  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history ;  nor  can  Sindpd  (on  the 
south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on  the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed 
over.  Though  lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 
er  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members  of  the  Hellenie 
brotherhood.     All  supplied  spectators  and  competitors  for  the 

main  follows.  Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most  severely,  Pytheas  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  good  mathematician  and  astronomer  (^Strabo,  iv.  p. 
201^  —  and  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  person.  Like  Herodotus,  be 
Bust  have  been  forced  to  report  a  great  deal  on  hearsay ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay  information  which  reached  him.  It 
is  evident  that  his  writings  made  an  epoch  in  geographical  inquiries  j  though 
they  doubtless  contained  numerous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fair  estimate  of 
Pytheas  io  Mannert,  Geog.  der  Gr.  und  Bomer,  Introd.  i.  p.  73-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer,  possessed  and  consulted  among  othen 
by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  presumption  that  the  celebrity  of  Massa- 
Ikt  as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and  study  (in  which  character  it  compet 
ed  with  Athens  tovrards  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire)  had  itf 
fioandations  laid  at  least  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

^  Aristotle,  Politic  v.  2,  11  i  y.  5,  2. 
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Fan-lielleiiie  festivals — pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosopheis 
i—>  purchasers,  and  sometimes  even  riyals,  to  the  artists.  All  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  Kjr^nS)  adulterated  partially — Olbia 
and  Bosporus  considerably — by  admixture  of  a  non-hellenic  ele- 
ment. 

Of  Sindp^  and  its  three  dependent  colonies  Kotydra,  Kerasna, 
and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  said  something,^  in  describing  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Like  Massalia  with  its 
dependencies  Antipolis,  Nikasa,  and  others  —  Sindpd  enjoyed 
not  merely  practical  independence,  but  considerable  prosperity 
and  local  dignity,  at  the  time  when  Xenophon  and  his  compan- 
ions marched  through  those  regions.  The  citizens  were  on  terms 
of  equal  alliance,  mutually  advantageous,  with  Korylas  prince  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of  whose  territory  they  dwelt.  It 
is  probable  that  they  figured  on  the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian 
king  as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  paid  an  annual  sum ;  but 
here  ended  their  subjection.  Their  behavior  towards  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  pronounced  enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was 
that  of  an  independent  city.  Neither  they,  nor  even  the  inland 
Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were  molested  with  Per- 
sian governors  or  military  occupation.^  Alexander  however 
numbered  them  among  the  subjects  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable &ct,  that  envoys  from  Sindp^  were  found  remaining 
with  Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become  a  con- 
quered fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his  capitals,  and  his 
treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander ;  who  set  them  at  liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but  subjects  o£ 
Persia —  their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was  very  excusa- 
ble.' The  position  of  Sindp^  placed  her  out  of  the  direct  range 
of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Alexander's  successors  against 
each  other ;  and  the  ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  family  (professedly  descendants  of  the   Persian  AchsB- 

>  See  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  had.  p.  129  seqq. 

'  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  Karian  Datames,  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paphlagonia  abont  360-350  b.  a 
(cap.  7,  8).    Compare  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  ir,  1, 4 

*Aifian,  iiLS4,8;  Ciirtiiif,  vL  5,  i. 
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Penestae  — when  onoe  agitated  by  the  hope  of  ISbeiiy,  wen  wth 
difficulty  appeased.  The  goyemment,  thoagh  greatly  democr»- 
tized,  found  itself  unable  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  inFoked  ai- 
sistanoe  from  without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Atfae- 
niaa  Timotheus — next,  to  the  Theban  Epaminondas;  biiC 
neither  of  them  would  interfere  —  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any 
motive  to  tempt  them.  At  length  application  wafi  made  to  the 
exiled  pitizen  Elearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  sge,  intelligent,  audacious 
and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  years  at  Athens  partly  m  hear* 
ing  the  lessons  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  —  and  had  watched  with 
emulous  curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Dionysius  at 
Syracuse,  in  whom  both  thede  philosophers  took  interest.^  Dui^ 
ing  his  banishment,  moreover,  he  had  done  what  was  common 
with  Grecian  exiles ;  he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his 
native  city,  the  neighboring  prince  Mithridates,*  and  probaUj 
enough  against  the  city  itself.  As  an  officer,  he  distinguished 
himself  much ;  acquiring  r^iown  with  the  prince  and  influence 


'  Diodor.  xv.  81.  i^^Xuffe  fjtev  r^v  ^lovvaiov  tov  ^vpaKowriov  Siayay^f 
etc.  Memnon,  Fragm.  c.  1  j  Isokrates,  Eptst.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  as  abstracted  by  Photias  (God. 
S24),  begin.  Photius  had  seen  only  eight  books  of  Memnon's  History  of 
Herakleia  (Books  ix.-xvi.  inclasiye) ,  neither  the  first  eight  books  (see  the 
end  of  his  Exeerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  after  the  sixteenth,  had  come 
under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  we  are  thus  shut  out 
from  the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  anterior  to  Klearchns. 

It  happens,  not  unfreqnently,  with  Photius,  that  he  does  not  possosi  aa 
entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference  to  the 
libraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.  d- 

The  fragments  of  Memnon  are  collected  out  of  Photius,  together  with: 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleotic  historians,  and  illustrated  with 
useful  notes  and  citations,  in  the  edition  of  Orelli ;  as  well  as  by  K.  Miiller, 
in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  tom.  iii.  p.  525.  Memnon  carried  his  history 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  appears  to  have  lived  shortly  after 
the  Christian  era.  Nymphis  (whom  be  probably  copied)  was  much  older; 
having  lived  seemingly  from  about  300-230  b.  c.  (see  the  few  Fragmenta 
remaining  from  him,  in  the  same  work,  iii.  p.  12).  The  work  of  the  Herak- 
leotic author  Heroddms  seems  to  have  been  altogether  upon  legendary  mat- 
ter (see  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii.  p.  27).  He  was  half  a  century  earlier 
than  Nymphis.  Suidas  y.  KMapxV- 
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over  the  minds  of  soldiers.  Henoe  his  fiiends,  nod  a  party  ia 
Herakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall  him,  as  moderator  and  pto* 
tector  under  die  gricTous  political  discords  prev^ling.  It  mm 
the  oligarchical  party  who  invited  him  to  come  back,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in  keejMug  down  the  plebs. 
Klearchus  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  with  the  full  purpose 
of  making  himself  the  Dionjsins  of  Herakleia.  Obtaining  from 
Mithridates  a  powerful  body  of  meroenaries,  under  secret  prom* 
ise  to  hold  the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thitiier  with 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  upholding  the 
government.  As  his  mercenary  soldiers  were  soon  found  troo* 
Uesome  companions,  he  obtained  permission  to  construct  a  sepa- 
rate  stronghold  in  the  city,  under  color  of  keeping  them  apart  ia 
the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack.^  Having  thus  secured  a 
strong  position,  he  invited  Mithridates  into  the  dty,  to  reoeife 
the  promised  possession ;  but  instead  of  performing  this  engage* 
ment,  he  detained  the  prince  as  prisoner,  and  only  released  hia 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next  cheated,  still 
more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  recalled  him ;  denounciBg 
their  past  misrule,  declaring  himself  their  nKMtal  enemy,  and  ea- 
ponsing  the  pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathieB  of  the  pleba. 
Tlie  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures — ewea  ex* 
treme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — against  their  pi^ticri 
enemies.  A  large  number  of  the  rich  were  killed,  imprisonedy 
or  impoverished  and  banished;  their  slaves  or  serfe,  too^  weie 
not  only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  bat  also  mar* 
ried  to  the  wives  and  dau^ters  of  the  exiles.  The  most  trogi> 
cal  scenes  arose  out  of  these  fbreed  marriages;  many  of  the 
women  even  killed  themselves,  some  after  having  first  killed 
their  new  husbands.  Among  the  exOes,  a  party,  driven  to  de- 
spmtf  procured  assistance  irom  without,  and  tried  to  obtain  by 
%rce  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but  they  were  totally  defeated 


'  PoljflBnns,  ii.  30,  1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  4.    ''  A  qnibiu  reyocatu  in  patriwB, 
per  qooe  in  arce  collocatns  fnentt,"  etc. 

Mans  (Poliorket  c.  12)  cites  this  proceeding  as  an  ezanpla  of  IIm 
trios  made  by  a  political  party,  in  calling  in  a  grealar  nambaref 
than  thaj  ooeld  maaaga  or  hmp  in  oidar. 
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by  Kleardias,  who  after  this  victory  became  more  bmtal  aat 

imrelenting  than  ever.^ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power ;  despot  of  the  whole  city, 
plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.  Such  he  continued  to  be  for  twelve 
years ;  during  which  he  displayed  great  warlike  energy  against 
exterior  enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  towards  the 
citizens.  He  farther  indulged  in  the  most  overweening  inso- 
lence of  personal  demeanor,  adopting  an  Oriental  costume  ana 
ornaments,  and  proclaiming  himself  the  son  of  Zeus  —  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great  did  after  him.  Amidst  all  these  enormities^ 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him  i  he  collected  a 
library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  possession.^  Many  were  the 
conspiracies  attempted  by  suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ; 
but  his  vigilance  baffled  and  punished  alL  At  length  two  young 
men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been  among  the 
hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity  to  stab  him  at  a  Diony- 
siac  festival.  They,  with  those  who  seconded  them,  were  slain 
by  his  guards,  after  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  Klearchus  himself 
died  of  the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse/ 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the  Herab'leots. 
The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  were 
both  minors;  but  his  brother  Satyrus,  administering  in  their 
name,  grasped  the  sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with 
cnielty  not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and  sharp- 
ened by  the  past  assassination.  Not  inferior  to  his  predecessor 
in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus  was  in  this  respect  different, 
that  he  was  altogether  rude  and  unlettered.  Moreover  he  waa 
rigidly  scrupulous  in  preserving  the  crown  for  his  brother's  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age.  To  ensure  to  them  an 
undisturbed  succession,  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  beget- 
ting children  of  his  own  by  his  wife.^  After  a  rule  of  seven 
years,  Salyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

^  Justin,  xyi.  4,  5 ;  TheopompuB  ap.  Athenn.  iii.  p.  85.  Fragm.  200,  ed. 
Didot. 

'  Memnon,  c.  1.  The  seventh  Epistle  of  Isokrates,  addressed  to  Timo 
thens  son  of  Klearchus,  recognizes  generally  this  character  of  the  latter 
irith  whoee  memory  Isokrates  disclaims  all  sympathy. 

'  Memnon,  c.  1 ;  Justin,  xri.  5 ;  Diodor.  xti.  36. 

4  Memnon,  c.  2.  M  dk  ry  ^XadeX^i^  rd  irpdrov  ^vtyKaro*  rilv  ydp  ^ipjf^ 
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The  govcmiiient  of  Herakleia  now  devohred  on  Timoftein^ 
who  exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  maii^ed  and  benefioent^  with  Ub 
fadier  and  uncle.  Renouncing  all  their  cruelty  and  constrainti 
he  set  at  liberty  every  nan  whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  was 
strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  even  liberal  in  all  his 
dealings  towards  the  eitisens.  At  the  some  time,  he  was  a  man 
of  adventurous  courage,  carrying  on  successful  war  against  for- 
eign eoemies,  and  making  his  power  respected  all  round.  With 
his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he  maintained  perfect  harmony, 
fxeatiBg  him  as  an  equal  and  partner.  Though  thus  using  his 
power  generously  towards  the  Herakleots,  he  was,  however,  still 
a  despot,  and  retained  the  characteristic  mai^s  of  despotism—^ 
tibe  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  fixym  the  town,  with  a  com- 
nuB^ng  mercenary  force.  Ailer  a  reign  of  about  nine  years,  be 
died,  deeply  mourned  by  every  one.* 

DionyBius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled  times,  ftifl 
both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances  of  aggranifizement,  yet 
with  many  new  dangers  and  uncertainties.  The  sovereignly 
which  he  inherited  doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of 
Herakleia,  but  also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in  its 

r»?f  Toir  &^J.^if  traimv  aveirifpeaffTov  mrpTqpiJVy  ktrl  roaovTov  r^f  airrOtf 
K^&eftovia^  Xbyov  M'&ero,  c^  xal  ywatxl  owc^r,  icai  rore  %iav  arepyofihtf, 

atu,  u(  av  fiifd^  5Aci>c  vTzoXinoi  rivd,  if^dpevovra  roif  rov  adeX^av  itataiv. 

Id  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Macedonia,  we  read  that  Demetrins,  son  of 
Antigonns  Gonatas,  died  leaving  his  son  Philip  a  boy-  Antigonns  called 
Dofon,  yonnger  brother  of  Demetrins,  assamed  the  regency  on  behalf  of 
Philip;  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  had  children  by  her;  bat 
he  was  so  anxioos  to  guard  Phitip's  snoeession  against  all  chance  of  being 
disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own  ehUdren  —  'O  6e  vcudCup 
yevofiivuv  kx  r^f  Xpvorjido^,  ovk  ave&pe^aro,  tj^v  apxvv  T<f)  ^ckiinrC)  irepitrc*- 
Cu»  (Porphyry,  Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  the  father  was  generally  considered  to 
have  the  right  of  determining  whether  he  would  or  would  not  bring  up  a  new- 
bom  child.  The  obligation  was  only  supposed  to  comment^  when  he  ac- 
ci|ited  or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the  child. 

^  Hemnon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Isokrates  (vii.)  addressed  to  TimotheM 
in  recommendation  of  a  friend,  is  in  harmony  with  this  general  character, 
bat  gives  no  new  information. 

Diodonu  reckons  Timotheos  as  immediately  succeediag  Klesrehns  his 
father — eonsidering  Salyrus  siraply  m  fliifHit  (xvi.  86^ 
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neighborhood ;  for  his  three  predecessors^  had  been  all  enterpii»> 
ing  chiefs,  commanding  a  considerable  aggressive  force.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon 
and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it  appears  too  that  EHear- 
chus  —  and  probably  his  successors  also  —  had  always  taken  care 
to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court.^  But  pre- 
sently came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  b.  c.),  with  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Granik.us,  which  totally  extinguished  the  Persian 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  followed,  after  no  long  interval, 
by  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  con- 
trol being  now  removed  from  Asia  Minor  —  while  Alexander 
with  the  great  Macedonian  force  merely  passed  through  it  to  the 
east,  leaving  viceroys  behind  him  —  new  hopes  of  independence 
or  aggrandizement  began  to  arise  among  the  native  princes  in 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Kappadokia.  The  Bithynian  prince 
even  contended  successfully  in  the  field  against  Kalas,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia.*  The  He- 
rakleot  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of  these 
Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian  potentates,  playing  his 
political  game  with  much  skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his  forces 
well  in  hand,  and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he  ruled  in  a 
mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among  the  Herak- 
leots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment  which  had  been  inspired  by 
his  predecessor.  While  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Sindpd 
(as  has  been  already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  DariuSy 
Dionysius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander ;  taking  care  to  estab- 
lish a  footing  at  Pella,  and  being  peculiarly  assiduous  in  atten- 
tions to  Alexander's  sister,  the  princess  Kleopatra.^  He  was 
the  better  qualified  for  this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
elegant  and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his  name- 
sake^ the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the  rich  furniture  of  the 
Dionysian  family,  highly  available  for  presents.^ 

'  We  hear  of  Klearchas  as  having  besieged  Astakus  (afterwards  Nikom^ 
dia)  —  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-eastern  indentation  of  the  Fk# 
pontis,  called  the  Galf  of  Astakus  (Plytenus,  ii.  30,  3). 

*  Memnon,  c.  1. 

'  Memnon,  c.  20.  *  Memnon,  e.  8. 

*  Memnon,  c.  3.    See  in  this  Hifltorr,  YoL  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  154. 
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Bj  the  fcvor  of  Antipater  and  the  regency  at  PeHa,  Ihe  He- 
nkleotie  despot  iras  enabled  both  to  maintain  and  extend  bis 
dommionSy  until  the  retnm  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon 
in  324  B.  c«   All  other  authority  was  now  superseded  by  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  omnipotent  conqueror ;  who,  mistrusting  all  Ihs 
delegates  —  Antipater,  the  princesses,  and  the  satraps  —  listened 
readily  to  complainants  from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular 
pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles.     I  have 
already  recounted  how  in  June  324  B.  c. ,  Alexander  promul- 
gated at  the  Olympic  festival  a  sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in 
every  Grecian  city  the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if 
force  was  required.     Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles,  those 
firam  Herakleia  were  not  backward  in  soliciting  his  support,  to 
detain  their  own  restoration,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  des- 
pot.    As  they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  became  one  of  extreme 
danger.     He  now  reaped  the  fall  benefit  of  his  antecedent  pru- 
dence, in  having  maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herak- 
leots  at  home,  and  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom  the  en- 
forcement of  the  edict  was  entrusted.     He  was  thus  enabled  to 
ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time ;   and  his  good  fortune  rescued 
him  from  it  altogether,  by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  Jmie  828 
B.  c.     That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  upon  every 
one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant  joy,  that  he  fell  into 
a  swoon :  and  he  commemorated  it  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honor 
of  Euthymia,  or  the  tranquillizing  goddess.     His  position  how- 
ever seemed  again  precarious,  when  the.  Herakleotic  exiles  le* 
newed  their- solicitations  to  Perdikkas:  who  fevored  their  caose, 
and  might  probably  have  restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct 
his  inarch  towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Krate- 
rus,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expedition  against 
Egypt,  wherein  he  perished.^    • 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  torned  inooe  than  ever  in  fieivor  of 
Dionysius.  With  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  the  preponderant  po- 
tentates in  his  nei^borhood,  he  was  on  the  best  tenh^;  and^it 
happened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  political  yiews  of  Kraterus 
lo  diftinifta  his  Persian  wife  Amastris  (niece  of  the  late  .Persian 

'  Memnoiii  c.  4.  . 
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king  Darius,  and  conferred  upon  Kratems  by  Alexander  whes 
he  himself  married  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Amastris  was  given  in  marriage  to  Dio- 
njsius ;  for  him,  a  splendid  exaltation  —  attesting  the  personal 
influence  which  he  had  previously  acquired.  His  new  wife,  her- 
self a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a  large  sum 
from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the  means  of  greatly  extend- 
ing his  dominion  round  Herakleia.  Noway  corrupted  by  this 
good  fortune,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at 
home,  and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making  himself  especial- 
ly useful  to  Antigonus.  That  great  chief,  preponderant  through- 
out most  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in 
Bithynia  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  founding 
the  city  of  Antigonia  in  the  rich  plain  adjoining  the  Aakftniim 
LakeJ  Dionysius  lent  effective  maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in 
that  war  which  ended  by  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemy  (307  B.  cJ)  To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew 
and  geaeral  •f  Antigonus,  Dionysius  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  even  felt  himself  powerful  enough  to  assume  the  title 
of  l^g,  after  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptole- 
my had  done  the  like.'  He  died,  after  reigning  thirty  years 
with  consummate  political  skill  and  uninterrupted  prosperity  — 
except  that  during  the  last  few  years  he  lost  his  health  from  ex- 
cessive corpulence.^ 

Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age  —  Klearchus,  Oxa 
thres  and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Amastris  ;  whom  he  consti- 
tuted regent,  and  who,  partly  through  the  cordial  support  of 
Antigonus,  maintained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired. 
Presently  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese (on  the  isthmus  of  which  he  had  founded  the  city  of  Ly- 
simacheia),  coveted  this  as  a  valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to 
Amastris,  and  married  her.  The  Hi  rakleotic  queen  thus  enjoy- 
ed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in 
the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300  b.  o.)  ;  wherein  the  aUiea 
Lysimachus,  Eassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  were  victorioua 

'  Strabo«  xii.  p.  565. 

*  Memnon.  c.  4 :  compare  Diodor.  xx  58. 

'Nymphis,  Fragm.  16.  ap.  Athensac  sii.  p.  549;  ^lian,  V.  H.  ix.  la 
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over  Antigfrnns.  Tb^  latter  being  slain,  and  his  Asiatic  power 
omahed,  Lysimachos  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
fimndation  of  his  rival  in  Bithjnia,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Niluea.^  After  a  certain  time,  however,  Ljsimachus  became 
desirous  of  marrying  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptole- 
my ;  accordingly,  Amastris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set 
up  for  herself  separately  as  regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two  eona 
being  now  nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  fortified,  for  her  own 
residence,  the  neighboring  city  of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles 
eastward  of  Herakleia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.*  These 
young  men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres,  assumed  the  government 
of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various  warlike  enterprises ;  of 
which  we  know  only,  that  Klearchus  accompanied  Lysimachus 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Gretas,  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  B<th  afterwards 
obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus  returned  to  Herakleia; 
where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel  and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  com- 
mitted the  enormity  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Oxathres) 
of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This  crime  was  avenged  by  her 
fcrmer  husband  Lysimachus ;  who,  coming  to  Herakleia  under 
professions  of  friendship  (b.  c.  286),  caused  EQearchus  and  Oxa- 
thres to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their  treasure,  and  keeping 
ieparate  possession  of  the  citadel  only,  allowed  the  Herakleota 
to  establish  a  popular  government.* 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  wife  Arsi- 
iio§  to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  had  been  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  Amastris ;  and  Arsino§  sent  thither  a  Kymsean  offi- 
cer named  Herakleides,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to 
re-establish  the  former  despotism,  with  its  oppressions  and  cruel- 
ties. For  other  purposes  too,*  not  less  mischievous,  the  influence 
of  Arsinod  was  all-powerfuL  She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus 
to  kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Agathokles,  a  young 
prince  of  the  most  estimable  and  eminent  qualities.     Such  an 


'  Strabo,  zii.  p.  565.  So  also  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes  in  Sjria,  the  g^resl 
fMmdation  of  Seleakns  Nikator,  was  established  on  or  near  the  site  of  aii- 
oCher  Antigonia,  also  prerioosly  fonsded  by  Antigonns  Monophthalmw 
(Strabo,  zy.  p.  750). 

*  Strabo,  xil  p.  544.  '  Memnon,  c.  6 
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frtTocityy  exciting  umyersal  aUKJurenoe  amoBg  tlie  fmljjeoto  nf 
Lysimachus,  enabled  ids  riyal  Selenkus  to  attack  Mm  witb  «vm 
cess.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these  two  princes,  LjbU 
machus  was  defeated  and  slain — by  the  hand  and  javelin  of  a 
citizen  of  Herakleia,  named  Malakon.* 

This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished 
prince  to  Seleukns.  At  Herakleia  too,  its  effect  was  so  power- 
ful, that  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism. 
They  at  first  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  governor  Herakleides, 
offering  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw.  From  \am 
they  obtained  only  an  angry  refusal ;  yet  his  subordinate  officers 
of  mercenaries,  and  commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herak* 
leotic  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding  out,  my 
cepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  the  citizens,  who  tenderet 
to  them  fnll  liquidation  of  arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  cili- 
eenship.  The  Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard  Herak* 
leides,  and  regain  their  popular  government  They  signaliaet 
their  revolution  by  the  impressive  ceremony  of  demolishing  their 
BastOe  —  the  detached  fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  wlddk 
had  served  for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  sj«»>^ 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  despotism.*  Tht 
CTty,  now  again  a  free  commonwealth,  was  farther  reinforced  by 
the  junction  of  Nymphis  (the  historian)  and  other  Herakleotie 
citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These  men  were  w- 
stored,  and  welcomed  by  their  feUow-citizens  in  fnll  friendsh^ 
and  harmony ;  yet  with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  shoiM 
be  made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long  since  confis- 
cated.' To  the  victor  Seleukus,  however,  and  his  officer  Aphre- 
disius,  the  bold  bearing  of  the  newly-emancipated  Heraklecrts 
proTcd  offensive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred  greUt 
danger  from  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first  set  upon  the  coin 
qaest  of  Macedcmia,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  commonwealth  of  free 
citjgens,  without  any  detached  citadel  or  mercenary  garrison; 
jHBt  they  lost,  seenungly  thraHf^  the  grofwing  foiroe  and  aggses* 

'  Memnon,  c.  7,  8  '  Memnon,  c.  9 ;  Strmbo,  xB.  p.  54S. 

'  Memnon,  c  11. 
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flioDS  of  some  inland  djnasts,  several  of  their  outlying  dependent 
des  —  KieroSy  Tium,  and  Amastris.  The  two  former  thej  re- 
covered some  time  afterwards  hy  purchase,  and  they  wished  also 
to  purchase  back  Amastris ;  but  Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated 
them  so  much,  that  he  repudiated  their  money,  and  handed  over 
the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappadokian  chief  Ariobarzanes.* 
That  their  maritime  power  was  at  this  time  very  great,  we  may 
see  by  the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense  ships,  — 
numerously  manned,  and  ftimished  with  many  brave  combatants 
on  the  deck  -^  which  fought  with  eminent  distinction  in  the  na- 
val battle  between  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and  successor 
of  Seleukns)  and  Antigonus  Gronatas.' 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the  destinies  of 
Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  internal  autonomy,  with  considera- 
ble maritime  power,  a  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and 
a  partial,  though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action  ^ 
onlil  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridates  (b.  c« 
69).  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  coast  were  partly 
enabled  to  postpone  the  epoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great 
division  of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  the  poten- 
tates of  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia,  Pontus,  Syria,  were 
in  almost  perpetual  discord  —  while  all  of  them  were  menaced 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  warlike  and  predatory  Grauls,  who  extor- 
ted for  themselves  settlements  in  Gralatia  (b.  c.  276).  The 
kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kept  partially  in  check 
by  these  new  and  formidable  neighbors,^  who  were  themselves 
however  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the 
eoast.^     SindpS,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — and  even  Rhodes,  ia 


1  Memnon,  c  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantiam  also  parchased  for  a 
eoDfiderable  som  the  importaot  position  called  the  'lepdp,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Eiudne  on  the  Asiatic  side  (Poljbios,  iy  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  acqairing  territory 
or  dependencies  by  purchase.  Acqaisitions  were  often  made  in  this  manner 
by  the  free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of  medisBval  Europe;  bat  as 
to  the  Hellenic  cities,  I  hare  not  had  occasion  to  record  many  sach 
tkms  in  the  coarse  of  this  history. 

*  Memnon,  c.  13 :  compare  Polyb.  xviii.  34. 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  obserration  made  by  Ifiemnoiit  e.  liL 

*  See  the  statement  of  7olybiM,  zxiL  24. 
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uroidentB  were  dotlied  in  skins,  or  leather;  wbile  Ibe  women,  ig* 
norant  both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either  in 
grinding  com  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  Ihe  pitchers  of 
water.^ 

By  these  same  barbarians,  Olbia  also  (on  the  right  bank  of  the 

^  The  pictare  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his  sitnation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi,  can 
never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere  beauty  and  felicity  of  his  expression ;  bat 
it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real  description  of  Hellenism  in  its  last  phase, 
degraded  and  overborne  by  adverse  fates.  The  troth  of  Ovid's  pictare  if 
folly  borne  oat  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  presently  to  be  mentioned.  Hif 
complaints  ran  through  the  five  books  of  the  Tristia,  and  the  four  books  of 
BpistolsB  ex  Ponto  (Trist.  v.  10,  15). 

"^  InnumersB  circa  gentes  fera  bella  minantar, 

Que  sibi  non  rapto  vivere  turpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tatam  est :  tamolas  defenditar  sBgre 

Mcenibus  exigais  ingenioqne  soli. 
Cam  minime  ciedas,  at  avis,  densissimns  hoatiB 

Advolat,  et  prasdam  vix  bene  visas  agit 
Sepe  intra  muros  claasis  venientia  portis 

Per  medias  legimas  noxia  tela  vias. 
Est  igitar  raras,  ras  qai  eolere  aadeat,  isqae 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arma  mann. 
Vix  ope  castelli  defendimar :  et  tamen  intos 

Mista  facit  Grscis  barbara  tarba  metam. 
Qaippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discrimine  nullo 

Barbaras,  et  tecti  pins  qnoqne  parte  tenet. 
Qnos  at  non  timeas,  possis  odisse,  videndo 

Pellibns  et  longft  corpora  tecta  comH. 
Hos  qooque,  qai  geniti  GraiA  credantar  ab  urbe, 

Pro  patrio  caliu  Persica  bracca  tegit,"  etc. 

This  is  a  specimen  out  of  many  others :  compare  Trist  iii.  10,  58;  it.  I, 

%7;  Epist.  Pont.  iii.  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  more  of  barbaric  than 
of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi  —  "Graiaqae  qaod  Getico  victa  loqaela  sono 
est "  (Trist.  v.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and  the  practice  of  spinning  and 
weaving  by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were  among  the  most  familiar  cir- 
camstances  of  Grecian  life ;  the  absence  of  these  feminine  arts,  and  the  asc 
of  skins  or  leather  for  clothing,  were  notable  departures  from  Grecian  hab> 
its  (ExPonto,  iii.  8):  — 

"  Vellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes ;  et  Palladis  nti 

Arte  TomitansB  non  didicere  nnrus. 
Femina  pro  lanH  Cerealia  munera  frangit, 
Snppositoqae  gravem  vertice  portat  aqoain.* 
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Hypams  or  Bu^  Bear  its  moadi)  become  rMmi.  ef  tiiat  eonlbit 
and  prosperity  whidi  it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  bj  Herodotiuk 
In  his  day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Scythian 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood.  They  paid  a  stipulated  tribntey 
giving  presents  besides  to  the  prince  and  his  immediate  favor* 
ites ;  and  on  these  conditions,  their  persons  and  properties  weie 
respected.  The  Scythian  prince  Skyl^  (son  of  an  Hellenic 
mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiarized  him  with  Greek  speech 
and  letters)  had  bnilt  a  fine  house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a 
month,  from  attachment  to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while 
his  Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molesting  any  one.^ 
It  is  true,  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles  his  life ;  for  the  Scy« 
thians  would  not  tolerate  their  own  prince  in  the  practice  of  for- 
eign religious  rites,  though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same 
rites  when  observed  by  the  Greeks.^  To  their  own  customs  the 
Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those  customs  were  often 
sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  brutish.  Still  they  were  warriorii 
rather  than  robbers  —  they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and 
maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing,  which  became  proverbial  with  the  early  poets.  Sndi 
were  the  Scythians  as  seen  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440 
to  430  B.  c.)  ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  century  af- 
terwards (about  340  b.  c),  appears  to  have  been  not  materiallj 
different.'  But  after  that  time  it  gradually  altered.  New  tribes 
seem  to  have  come  in  —  the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East  -:-  th* 
Grauls  out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the  Tanais 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  different  tribes  became  inter* 
mingled  —  Gauls,  Thracians,  Getse,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  etc^ 

'  Herodot.  iv.  16>I8.  The  town  was  called  Olbia  by  its  inhabitants,  bat 
Borysthenet  nsually  by  foreigners ;  thongh  it  was  not  on  the  BoryithenM 
rirer  (Dnieper),  bat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Bag). 

*  Herodot  iv.  76-80. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  802 ;  Skymnns  Chins,  y.  112,  who  nsoally  follows  Ephoms. 

The  rhetor  Dion  tells  as  (Orat.  xxxvi.  init.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in  or- 
der that  be  might  go  through  the  Segtkkma  to  the  Getos.  This  shows  that  ia 
his  time  (abont  a.  b.  100)  the  Scythians  mnst  have  been  between  the  Bog 
and  Dnieiter—- the  Gettt  nearer  to  the  Damibe — jnst  as  they  had  beea 
bur  centuries  eariier.    Bat  many  iwir  faoides  were  mingled  with  them. 

*  atrabo,  vii.  p.  296-804- 
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Olbia  was  in  an  open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  walls  and 
the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  ftczen  over  in  the  winter.  The 
hjbrid  Helleno-Scythian  race,  formed  by  intermarriages  of 
Greeks  with  Scythians  —  and  the  various  Scythian  tribes  who 
had  become  partially  sedentary  cultivators  of  com  for  exporta* 
tion  —  had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike  than  th€ 
tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any  rate,  even  if  capable 
of  defending  themselves,  they  could  not  continue  their  produc- 
tion and  commerce  under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to  compare  the 
Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Herodotus,  with  the  same  town 
in  the  second  century  b.  c.^  At  this  latter  period,  the  city  was 
diminished  in  population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to 
constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the  passing 
barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend  against  them  even 
the  security  of  its  walls.  Sometimes  there  approached  the  bar- 
baric chief  Saitaphames  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his 
whole  tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Sail.  Whenever  they  came, 
they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents,  greater  than  the  treasury 
oould  supply,  and  borrowed  only  fix>m  the  voluntary  help  of  rich 


'  This  Inscription  —  No.  2058  —  in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  6r»c.  part  xi.  p.  121 
aeq,  — is  among  the  most  interesting  in  that  noble  collection,  jt  records  a 
Tote  of  public  gratitude  and  honor  to  a  citizen  of  Olbia  named  Protogenes, 
and  recites  the  valoable  services  which  he  as  well  as  his  father  had  rendered 
to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  nameroas  situations  of  difficulty  and  danger 
firom  which  he  had  contributed  to  extricate  them.  A  vivid  picture  is  pre- 
sented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the  city.  The  introduction  prefixed  by 
Boeckh  (p.  86-89)  is  also  very  instructive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Borysthenes^  which  name  wai 
given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor  was  it 
even  situated  on  the  Borysthenes.  river ;  but  on  the  right  or  western  bank 
of  the  Hypanis  (Bug)  river;  not  far  from  the  modern  Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  not  specified,  and  has  been  dfferently 
determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr  assigns  it  (Untersuchnngen  fiber 
die  Skythen,  etc.  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a  time  near  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  believes  that  it  is  not  much  after  that 
epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even  to  other  barbarians,  appears 
to  suit  the  second  century  b.  o.  better  than  it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the  great  number  of  strangers  residant 
at  Olbia;  strangers  from  eighteen  different  cities,  of  which  the  most  remott 
ii  Miletus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 
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oCiseBS ;  wliile  eren  these  preeente  did  not  ahnjs  avert  iU  tfeat- 
ment  or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of  (Nbia  had  repelled 
various  attad^s,  partly  by  taking  into  pay  a  semi-HeUenic  popa- 
lation  in  their  neighborhood  (Mis-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phe- 
nicians  in  Africa)  ;  but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and 
Iheir  means  of  defence  less,  through  the  uncertain  fidelity  of 
these  IGx-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own  slaves  —  the  latter 
probably  barbaric  natives  purchased  from  the  interior.^  In  the 
midst  of  public  poverty,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  fortifications ;  for  they  were  threatened  with  the 
advent  of  the  Gauls  —  who  inspired  such  terror  that  the  Scy- 
thians and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to  seek  their  own  safety 
by  extorting  admission  within  the  walls  of  Olbia.  Moreover 
even  com  was  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear.  There  had  been 
repeated  failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around,  famine  was 
apprehended,  and  efibrts  were  needed,  greater  than  the  treasurj 
could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at  the  public  expense.  Amoi^ 
the  many  points  of  contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking ;  for  in  his  time,  com  was  the  great  produce  and 
the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the  growth  had  now  been  bus* 
pended,  or  was  at  least  perpetually  cut  ofi*,  by  increased  devasta- 
tion and  insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures,  by  bar- 
baric neighbors  —  this  unfortunate  city,  about  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so  miserably  sacked  by  the 
Gretae,  as  to  become  for  a  time  abandoned.^  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  frigitives  partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves 
on  a  reduced  scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who  had  per- 
secuted and  plundered  them,  still  required  an  emporium  with  a 
certain  amount  of  import  and  export,  such  as  none  but  Ghreek 
settlers  could  provide;  moreover  it  was  frx>m  the  coast  near 
Olbia,  and  from  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of  the  neigh- 


'  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when,  the  citiaens  of  Olbia  are  said  to 
haye  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion.  and  to  have  succeeded  in  roaitting 
him  only  by  emancipating  their  slayes,  and  granting  the  citiaenBhip  to  for- 
eignen  (Macrobios,  SaturnaL  i.  11). 

•  Dion  Chrys.  (Or.  xxxTi.  p.  75,)  del  ftkw  iro^^Mtroi,  iro^Aoinc  ^  «ii 
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boring  fxibes  derived  their  supply  of  salt.^  Henoe  arose  a  punj 
after-growth  of  Olbia— preserving  the  name,  traditions,  and 
part  of  the  locality,  of  the  deserted  city  —  by  the  return  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sarmatian 
residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as  seriously  to  dishellen- 
ize  both  the  speech  and  the  personal  names  in  the  town.^ 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion  Chrysostom 
paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century  after  the  Christian  era)> 
of  which  he  has  left  a  brief  but  interesting  account.  Within  the 
wide  area  once  fiUed  by  the  original  Olbia — the  former  circum- 
ference of  which  was  marked  by  crumbling  walls  and  towers  — 
the  second  town  occupied  a  narrow  corner ;  with  poor  houses, 
low  walls,  and  temples  having  no  other  ornament  except  the 
ancient  statues  mutilated  by  the  plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt 
in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or  on  guard ;  for 
the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of  sentinels  posted  to  announce 
their  approach,  oft^n  carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property, 
fihom  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gates.  The  picture 
drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way  that 
given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid.  And  what  imparts  to  it  a  touching 
interest  is,  that  the  Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the 
difficulties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  outpost, 
still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the  intellectual  aspi- 
rations of  their  Ionic  breed ;  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the 
Tomitans  of  Ovid.  In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers 
of  Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbia 
oould  repeat  the  Iliad  ft*om  memory.'    Achilles  (localized  under 

1  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxri.  (Borysthenit.)  p.  75,  76»  Reisk. 

*  See  Boeckh^s  Commentary  on  the  language  and  personal  names  of  the 
Olbian  Inscriptions,  part  xi.  p.  1  OS- 1 16. 

'  Dion,  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borysthenit.),  p.  78,  Beiske koI  raXXa  ftly 

obKeri  oa(^  eXXi^vi^ovre^y  diet  rd  iv  fUaoi^  oUeiv  toi^  ^apfidpoif,  Ofu^i  r^ 
ye  ^IXidda  oXiyov  ndvre^  iaaaiv  dttb  aTo/iarof,  I  translate  the  words  oXi- 
yov  wdvTe^  with  some  allowance  for  rhetoric. 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  the  yoathfdl  citizen  of  Olbia  — 
Kallistratns  —  with  whom  he  conyersed,  is  carious  as  a  picture  of  Greek 
manners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  genuf 
ine  Ionic  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his  beauty  {elxe  iroAAodr  ipaarac) 
•  lealot  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  especially  for  Homer;  clothed  is 
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file  sDmame  of  Pontarches,  on  numeroas  iBlands  and  capes  in 
the  Euxine)  was  among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to 
whom  they  addressed  their  prayers.*  Amidst  Grecian  life,  thus 
degraded  and  veiling  towards  its  extinction,  and  stripped  even 
of  the  pnrity  of  living  speedi — the  thread  of  imaginative  and 
traditional  sentiment  thus  continues  without  suspension  or  abate- 
ment. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum  (for  both  names  denote 
the  same  city,  though  the  former  name  oflen  comprehends  the 
whole  annexed  dominion),  founded  by  Milesian  settlers'  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near  Kertsch),  we 
first  hear,  about  the  period  when  Xerxes  was  repulsed  irom 
Greece  (480-479  b.  c).  It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  in- 
cluding Phanagoria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
QD  the  Asiatic  side  <^  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oligarchy  —  called  the 
Ardueanaktidffi,  for  forty-two  years'  (480-438  B.  c). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  individu- 
ally by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  family. 
Spartokus  I.  was  succeeded  by  Seleukus ;  next  comes  Spartokus 
n. ;  then  Satyrus  I.  (407-393  b.  c.)  ;  Leukon  (393-353  B.  c.) ; 
Spartokus  III.  (353-348  b.  c.)  ;  Parisades  I.  (348-810  B.  c.) ; 
Satyrus  II.,  Prytanis,  Eumelus  (810-804  b.  c.)  ;  Spartokus  IV. 
(304-284  b.  c.)  ;  Parisades  11.^  During  the  reigns  of  these 
princes,  a  connection  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between  Athens 
and  Bosporus ;  a  connection  not  political,  since  the  Bosporanic 
princes  had  little  interest  in  the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hege- 
mony— but  of  private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and 
redprocal  good  offices.    The  eastern  comer  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 


the  coBtome  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding— the  long  leather  trowsers,  and 
short  blaciL  cloak ;  constantly  on  horseback  for  defence  of  the  town,  and 
celebrated  as  a  warrior  even  at  that  early  age,  having  already  killed  or 
made  prisoners  several  Sarmatians  (p.  77). 

'  See  Inscriptions,  Nos  2076,  2077,  ap.  Boeckh ;  and  Arrian's  Periplns  off 
the  Enxine,  ap  Geogr  Minor,  p.  21,  ed.  Hiidson. 

*  Strabo,  vii  p.  810.  '  Dioddr.  zii.  91. 

^  See  Bir.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the  Kings  of  Boq[>onu«-  Fast.  Hellea. 
App.  c  13.  p.  280,  etc;  and  Boeekh's  CoBmeatMy  on  tiM  tame  ta^eel 
Inscript  GrsBC.  part.  xi.  p.  91  aeq. 
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mmasaSf  between  Pantikapfleiim  and  Theodomy  was  wdl-fiidtoi 
fiir  the  piodnctioii  of  ochu  ;  while  pleotj  of  fish,  as  weU  as  salt, 
was  to  be  had  in  or  near  the  Pains  Mieotis.  Com,  salted  fish 
and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  in  demand  among  all  the  Chreeks  round  the  JEgean,  and 
not  least  at  Athens,  where  Scjthian  slaves  were  numerous ;  ^ 
while  <nl  and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern  regions^ 
were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the  other  Pontic  ports.  This 
important  traffic  seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships 
and  bj  capital  belonging  to  Athens  and  other  .£gean  maritime 
towns ;  and  must  have  been  greadj  under  the  protection  and  re- 
gulation of  the  Athenians,  so  long  as  their  maritime  empire  sub- 
Bsted.  Enterprising  citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to 
Thraoe  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  to  push  their  fortunes ; 
merchants  firom  other  cities  fijund  it  advantageous  to  settle  as 
tesident  strangers  or  metics  at  Athens,  where  the j  were  more  in 
contact  with  the  protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  access 
to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  in  413  b.  c^  that  Athens 
first  acquired  her  posititm  as  a  mercantile  centre  f<Nr  the  trade 
with  the  Euxine ;  which  we  afterwards  find  her  retaining,  even 
with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens  in  BospcmiSy 
during  her  unimpaired  empire,  we  may  judge  firom  the  fiict,  that 
Nymphaeum  (south  of  Pantikapaeum,  between  that  town  and 
Theodosia)  was  anKMig  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  a  talent 


*  Poljbins  (iv.  38)  enamerates  the  principal  articles  of  this  Pootlc  trade; 
among  the  exports  rd  re  dipfutra  Koi  rd  ruv  el^  rdf  dovXeiof  ayo/uwum 
aufidrunf  ^At^oc,  etc.,  where  Schweighhioser  has  altered  dipfiara  to 
0i/t/taTa  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only.  1  doubt  the 
proprietj  of  this  change,  as  well  as  the  tacts  of  any  large  exportatioa  of 
five  cattle  from  the  Pontns ;  whereas  the  exportation  of  hides  was  consider- 
tble:  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  policemen  of  Adiens  are  well  knows. 
^ir&aiva  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  sUtb  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184). 
2Kv^9r,  fat  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as  Theognia,  ▼.  saC 

Some  of  the  salted  |»eparations  from  the  Ftmtns  were  extravagantly 
dear;  CSato  com|dained  of  a  Axptmum  UowrtKov  rapixev  as  sold  for  SM 
drachma  (Polyb.  xxxL  M). 
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unally.'  Not  until  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  in  the  ekwing 
yean  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  did  Njmphseum  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bosporanic  princes ;  betrayed  (according  to  ^s 
chines)  bj  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athe- 
nian Gylon ;  who  however  probably  did  nothing  more  than  obej 
a  necessity  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  &llen  condition  of  Ath- 
^18.^  We  thus  see  that  Nymphseum,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bos- 
poraoic  dominion,  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, but  also  contained  influential  Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in 
the  corn-trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a  lai^  grant  of  land  at 
Kepi  —  probably  other  Athenians  of  Nymphseum  were  rewarded 
also  —  by  the  Bosporanic  prince ;  who  did  not  grudge  a  good 
price  for  such  an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances,  — 
both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  with  the  prince  Saty- 
ms,  —  and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who,  already  in  correspondence  and 
friendship  with  various  individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons 
to  be  initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinements  of  Ath- 
ens.' Such  fiacts  attest  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of 
that  city,  during  her  imperial  greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  relations  with 
Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  authorized  representatives 
there  to  enforce  his  requests,  which  met  with  very  great  atten- 
tion.^   He  treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with 


1  HaipokmtioD  and  Photiiu.  y.  Nvfi^ov  —  from  the  iffij^ur/iara  collected 
by  Kratems.  Compare  Boeckh,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Staatshan- 
•haltang  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

*  Machmes  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  78.  c  57.  See  my  last  preceding  Vol.  XL 
Ch.  Ixxxyii.  p.  263. 

'  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo.  Or.  xyi.  s.  4 ;  Isokrates  (Trapezitic),  Or.  zyiL  s.  S. 
The  yoang  man,  whose  case  Isokrates  sets  forth,  was  sent  to  Athens  by 
his  father  SopsBus,  a  rich  Pontic  Greek  (s.  52)  mnch  in  the  confidence  of 
Batyros.  Sopsens  fhmished  his  son  with  two  ship-Ioads  of  com,  and  with 
Boney  besides  —  and  then  despatched  him  to  Athens  &fui  xar*  fyaropiap 

*  Isokrates,  Trapez.  s.  5,  6.  Sopcns,  f&ther  of  this  pleader,  had  incurred 
Ae  suspicions  of  Satjrms  in  the  Pontns,  and  had  been  arrested ;  apon  which 
Saiyius  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property  of  the  son,  to  order  him 
home,— and  if  he  refnsed,  then  to  require  the  Athenians  to  deliver  him  ap 
»-  hnariXXei  Sk  rol^  iv^aSe  hrt&tfftovaiv  km  rev  TLoptov  to  re  T^iiara  feofi 
^te%  KOftiaatr&at,  etc 

TOL.  xn.  il 
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eqaitj  and  eyen  faTor,  grantiBg  to  tbem  a  prefereaoe  in  tiie 
port  of  com  when  there  was  not  enough  for  alL'  His  son  Lea- 
kon  not  onlj  continued  the  preference  to  Athenian  exporting 
ships,  hut  also  granted  to  them  remission  of  the  export  dnty  (of 
one-thirtieth  part),  whidi  he  exacted  from  all  other  traders. 
Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned  as  equiTalent  to  an  annual  pre* 
sent  of  18,000  medimni  of  com  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^ 
bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  com  brought  from  Bosporus  to 
Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000  medimni.*  It  is  easy  to  see 
moreover  that  such  a  premium  must  hare  thrown  nearly  the 
whole  exporting  trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian  merefaants. 
The  Athenians  requited  this  faror  by  public  votes  of  gratitude 
and  honor,  conferring  upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  witk 
immunity  from  all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to  property  at 
Athens.  There  was  lying  in  that  city  money  belonging  to  Leu- 
kon ;  •  who  was  therefore  open  (under  the  proposition  of  Lep- 
tines)  to  that  conditional  summons  for  exchange  of  propertiee, 
technically  termed  Antidosis.  In  his  time,  moreover,  the  com* 
trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been  farther  extended ;  for 
we  learn  that  he  established  an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well 
as  from  Pantikapseum,  His  suooessor  Parisades  I.  continuing 
to  Athenian  exporters  of  com  the  same  privilege  of  immunitj 
&om  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens  still  higher  honors  thae 
Leukon ;  for  we  learn  that  his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two 
relatives,  was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthe- 
nes.^ The  connection  of  Bosporus  with  Athens  was  durable  as 
well  as  intimate ;  its  com-trade  being  of  high  importance  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound 
by  law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first  instance  to  Athens.    The 


^  Isokrates,  Traperit.  s.  71.  Demosthenes  alec  recognizes  faTors  from 
Satjras  ^nal  aifrdig  (Leakon)  Koi  ol  npoyopoi^  etc.  |adv  Leptin.  p  467). 

*  Demosth.  adv  Leptin.^  p.  467. 

*  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.,  p.  469. 

^Demosth.  ad7.  Phonnion.,  p.  917;  Dei&arcfatM  adv.  Demosth^  p.  M. 
The  name  stands  Bensades  as  priated  in  the  oration ;  bat  it  is  plain  thai 
PnisadeB  is  the  person  designated.  See  Boeekh,  latrod.  ad  Inscr.  No.  20A^ 
p.  92. 

Deinardraa  avers,  thai  Demosiheaei  received  an  aanial  present  of  KM 
»40dii  of  corn  from  Bosporus. 
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freighting  and  navigating  of  ships  for  that  purpose,  together  with 
the  advance  of  money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  metics) 
apon  interest  and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athenian  judica^ 
ture,  was  a  standing  and  profitable  business.  And  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  equitable  treatment,  not  to  say  favor,  from 
the  kings  of  Bosporus  —  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fradulent 
and  extortionate  behavior  of  Kleomenes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  in 
reference  to  the  export  of  Egyptian  com.^ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bosporus  was  8<Hne- 
what  peculiar.  The  hereditary  princes  (above  enumerated), 
who  ruled  them  substantially  as  despots,  assumed  no  other  title 
(in  respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon.  They  paid  tri 
bnte  to  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  who  bounded  them  on  the 
European  side,  and  even  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch 
across  the  narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  Theodosia 
northward  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  a  protection  against  incur- 
aions.3  Their  dominion  did  not  extend  farther  west  than  Theo- 
dosia ;  this  ditch  was  their  extreme  western  boundary ;  and  even 
fer  the  land  within  it,  they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a  considerable 
distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less  warlike  tribes  who  pass  under 
the  common  name  of  Maeotse  or  Mae^tse  —  the  Sindi,  Toreti, 
Dandarii,  That^,  etc  Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Farisades 
I.  record  him  as  King  of  these  various  barbaric  tribes,  but  as 
Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Theodosia.*  His  dominion  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  of  the  Kimmeiian  Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and 
Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of  considerable  (though  to  us  un- 


1  Demosthen.  ady.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285. 
*Strabo,  Tii.  p.310,  311. 

'See  Inscript.  Nos.  2117,  2118,  2119,  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  p.  156. 

In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophoii  (ii.  1,  10),  Sokrates  cites  the  Scythians 
as  an  example  of  rnling  people,  and  the  Maots  as  an  example  of  sabjects. 
Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bosporanic  Greeks,  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  Scythians,  bat  mled  oyer  the  MsBotas.  The  name  McboUm 
seems  confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pains  Mieotis;  while  the 
Scythians  were  on  the  European  side  of  that  sea.  Sokrates  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  good  means  of  being  informed  about  the  situation  of  the  Bospo 
rani  and  their  neighbors  on  both  sides.  See  K.  Nenmann,  die  Helleaea 
In  Skfthenlande,  b.  iL  p.  316. 
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known)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere  near  flie  borders  of  On* 

casus.' 

Palisades  I,  on  his  death  left  three  sons  —  Satjras,  PiytanSi 
and  Eomelus.  Satjms,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded;  but  Emneta 
claimed  the  crown,  sought  aid  without,  and  preyailed  on  Tarioai 
neighbors — among  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named  Ark^ 
phames — to  espouse  his  cause.  At  the  head  of  an  army  said 
to  consist  of  20,000  horse  and  22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched 
to  attack  the  territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians  of  his  own, 
reinforced  hj  a  numerous  body  of  Scythian  allies — 20,000  foot, 
and  10,000  horse,  and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions  in  wagons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  oomp^ 
ling  Eumehis  and  Ariopfaames  to  retreat  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
regal  residence  of  the  latter,  near  the  river  Thapsis ;  a  fortress 
built  of  timber,  and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and 
rock,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  approach.  Satyrus,  having 
first  plundered  the  country  around,  which  supplied  a  rich  booty 
of  prisoners  and  cattle,  proceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their 
almost  impracticable  position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus 
his  general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous  efibrts,  and 
even  carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they  were  repulsed  from  the 
fortress  itself;  and  Satyrus,  exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extri- 
cate Meniskus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — af- 
ter a  reign  of  nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege,  with- 
drew the  army  to  Gargaza ;  from  whence  he  conveyed  back  the 
regal  corpse  to  Pantikapaeum.* 


*  This  boundary  is  attested  in  another  Inscription  No.  21 0«,  of  the  same 
collection.  Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to  indicate  Arcadian  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  Lenkon  :  abont  the  mercenaries,  see  Diodor.  xx.  22. 

Parisades  I.  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  after  his  deaA 
(Scrabo,  yii.  p.  310). 

*  Dodor.  XX.  24.  The  scene  of  these  military  operations  (as  far  as  we 
can  pretend  to  make  it  oat  from  the  brief  and  saperficial  narrative  of 
Diodoms),  seems  to  hare  been  on  the  European  side  of  Bosporus ;  some- 
where between  the  Borysthenes  river  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  in  the 
territoiy  called  by  Herodotus  HyleBa.  This  is  Niebuhr's  opinion,  which  I 
think  mere  probable  tiian  that  of  Boeekh,  who  supposes  the  operstioiit  te 
have  occurred  on  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Bospf  ime.    8o  far  I  concur  wllli 
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Piytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  partition  ten- 
dered by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  sceptre,  and  marched  forth  to 
continue  the  struggle.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in 
(avor  of  Eumelus ;  who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places, 
worsted  his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the  isth- 
mus near  the  Palus  Maeotis,  that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  and 
resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelus  entered  Pantikapaeum  as  con* 
queror.  Nevertheless,  the  defeated  Prjtanis,  in  spite  of  his  re 
cent  covenant,  made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ;  where* 
in  he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to  Kepi,  and  there 
slain.  To  assure  himself  of  the  throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death 
the  wives  and  children  of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satjrus  and 
Prytanis  —  together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth 
alone  —  Parisades,  son  of  Satyrus  —  escaped  and  found  protec- 
tion with  the  Scythian  prince  Aganis. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals ;  yet  his  recent  cruel- 
ties had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust  among  the  Bosporanic  cit- 
izens. He  convoked  them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  con- 
duct, and  promised  good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  to  them  their  fuU  civic  constitution,  with  such 
privileges  and  immunities  as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  free- 
dom from  direct  taxation.  ^  Such  assurances,  combined  probably 
with  an  imposing  mercenary  force,  appeased  or  at  least  silenced 
the  prevailing  disaffection.  Eumelus  kept  his  promises  so  far  as 
to  govern  in  a  mild  and  popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering 
himself  acceptable  at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic  foreign 
policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Niebnhr;  bnt  his  reasons  for  placing  DromichsBtes  king  of  the  Getie  (the 
▼ictor  over  Lysimachas),  east  of  the  Borysthenes,  are  noway  satisfactory. 

Compare  Niebahr's  Untersachungen  iiber  die  Skjrthen,  etc.  (in  his  Kleino 
Schriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh*s  Commentary  on  the  Sarmatian  Inscrip- 
tions, Corp.  Ins.  GrsBC.  part  xi.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Diodoms  of  a  wooden  fortress,  snrronnded  by  moraaa 
and  forest,  is  cnrioos,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  description  in  Herodo- 
tus (IT.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Bndini.  This  habit,  of  building  towns  and 
fortifications  of  wood,  prevailed  among  the  Slavonic  population  in  Russia 
and  Poland  until  far  down  in  the  middle  ages.  See  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik, 
Slavische  Alterhiimer,  in  the  German  translation  of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10 
p.  192  i  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenl&nde,  p.  91. 

»  Diodor.  xx  24. 

40* 
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He  ooQBtitiited  himself  a  sort  of  protector  of  the  Eoxiney  reprot* 
fling  the  piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achflsi  (among  the  CSauea* 
sian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  weU  as  of  the  Tauri  m  the  Chep- 
sonesus  (Crimea) ;  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bjzaatinefli 
Sinopians,  and  other  Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  ei 
the  fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  hj  Lysimadiiis,  and 
provided  for  them  a  settlement  in  his  dominions.  fiLaving  thue 
acquired  great  reputation,  Eumelus  was  in  the  fuU  career  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  when  an  accident  terminated  his  life, 
afler  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years.  In  returning  fi*om 
Scythia  to  Pantikapseum,  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon) 
and  four  with  a  tent  upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  awaj. 
Perceiving  that  they  were  carrying  him  towards  a  precipice,  he 
tried  to  jump  out ;  but  his  sword  becoming  entangled  in  the 
wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Spartokus  IV.,  who  reigned  twenty  years  (304-284  b.  c.)  ;  af- 
terwards came  the  son  of  Snartokus,  Parisades  11. ;  with  whoaa 
name  our  information  breaks  off.^ 

This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidse,  though  they  ruled  the  Grre^ 
of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a  foreign  mercenary  force  — 
yet  seem  to  have  exercised  power  with  equity  and  moderatioa.' 
Had  fiumelus  lived,  he  might  probably  have  established  an  ex- 
tensive empire  over  the  barbaric  tribes  on  all  sides  of  him.  But 
empire  over  such  subjects  was  seldom  permanent ;  nor  did  hm 
Buocessors  long  maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.  We  have  no 
means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail ;  but  we  know  that 
about  a  century  b.  c,  the  then  reigning  prince,  Parisades  IV^ 
found  himself  so  pressed  and  squeezed  by  the  Sc3rtbians,^  that  he 
was  forced  (like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  inde- 

'  Diodor.  xx.  25. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  100.  Spartokas  IV.  ^aon  of  Eamelag — is  recognized  in 
one  Atdc  Inscription  (No.  107),  and  varioos  Boaporanic  (No.  2105,  2106, 
2120)  in  Boeckh*8  Collection.  Parisades  II.  —  son  of  Spartokus  —  is  recog 
nised  in  another  Bosporanie  Inscription,  No.  2107  •—  seemingly  also  in  No 
2190  6. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  Deinarchns  hoinever  calls  Pari<i%des,  Satyms,  ani 
Gorgippns,  rode  kxBimoo^  rvpavpovc  (adr.  Demosth.  s.  ^4). 

^  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  oifx  oloc  re  6p  dvrixetv  irpdc  fo^  fiap^dpovf,  ^6p09 
wpaTTOfievovf  fiei^a  tov  vooTtpov,  etc. 
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pendenoe ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or  master,  tbe  formidable 
Mitbridates  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  from  whom  a  new  dynasty  of 
Bosporanic  kings  began  —  subject  however  after  no  long  inter* 
▼al,  to  tbe  dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 

These  Mitbridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period;  but  tbe 
dties  of  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid  princes,  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  living  Hellenic  world.  They  were  not  indeed 
purely  Hellenic,  but  presented  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Scythian  or  Oriental  manners ;  analogous  to  the  mixture  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at  Kyr^n§  with  its  Battiad  princes. 
Among  the  facts  attesting  tbe  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spar-  • 
tokid  princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we  may  number 
the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral  tumuli  near  Kertch 
(Fantikapaeum)  ;  some  of  which  have  been  recently  examined, 
while  the  greater  part  still  remain  unopened.  These  spacious 
chambers  of  stone  — ^  enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans),  cycUh* 
plan  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labor  and  cost  —  have  been  ■ 
found  to  contain  not  only  a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious 
metals  (gold,  silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases,  implements,  and 
works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic 
population.  '^  The  contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so 
multifarious,  that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantikapseum  alone,  we 
might  become  acquainted  with  everything  which  served  the 
Greeks  either  for  necessary  use,  or  for  the  decoration  Df  domestic 
life."^  Statues,  reliefs  and  frescoes  on  tbe  walls,  have  been 
found,  on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often  of 
very  fine  execution ;  besides  these,  numerous  carvings  in  wood, 
«id  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra  cotta ;  with  necklaces,  armlets, 
bracelets,  rings,  drinking  cups,  etc.  of  precious  metal  —  several 
with  colored  beads  attached.^     The  costumes,  equipment,  and 

^  Nenmann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  p.  503.'' 

*  An  accoant  of  the  recent  discoveries  near  Kertch  or  Pantikapfeam,  will 
be  foaod  in  Dubois  de  Montp^renx,  Voyage  dans  le  Caacase,  vol.  v.  p.  135 
9eqq. ;  and  in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  pp.  483-533.  The 
last-mentioned  work  is  pecaliarly  copious  and  instmctive ;  relating  what  hif 
been  done  since  Dubois's  travels,  and  oontainhig  abandant  informBtion  d»» 
tifed  from  the  recent  memoin  of  the  St  Petersbnig  litenuy  Societies. 
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physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a  mixture  of  Hellenic  and 
barbaric ;  moreover,  even  the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other 
precious  ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment  partially 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 

But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes  clearly  out  of 
the  Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing, 
that  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  Pantikapaeum  was  the  seat,  not 
only  of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of  strenuous 
and   well-erected  artistic  genius.      Such  manifestations  of  the 

The  local  and  special  type,  which  shows  itself  so  much  on  these  works 
of  art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  not  brought  from  other  Grecian 
cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  resident  at  Pantikapieum  (p.  507). 
Two  marble  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  larger  than  life,  exhumed  in 
1850,  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  admiration  (p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third 
and  fourth  century  b.  c.  have  been  found  in  several  (p.  494, 495).  A  great 
number  of  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases  have  also  been  discovered,  probably 
fiibricated  from  a  species  of  clay  still  existing  in  the  neighborhood :  the  fig- 
ures on  these  vases  are  often  excellent,  with  designs  and  scenes  of  every 
description,  religious,  festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522).  Many  of  the  sarco 
phagi  are  richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory,  etc  j  some  ad* 
mirably  executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  among  the 
neighboring  population,  that  these  tumuli  contain  hidden  treasures.  One 
of  the  most  striking  among  them  —  called  the  Kul-Obo  —  was  opened  in 
1830  by  the  Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains  and  trouble,  the  means 
of  entrance  were  discovered,  and  the  interior  chamber  was  reached.  It  was 
the  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened ;  being  found  to  contain  some  splendid 
golden  ornaments,  as  well  as  many  other  relics.  The  Russian  officers  placed 
a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering  it;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed  by  the  report  of  the  expected  treasure  being 
dbcovered,  that  they  forced  the  guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and  pillaged 
most  of  the  contents  (p.  509).  The  I!ns8iai  luthorities  have  been  generally 
anxious  for  the  preservation  and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monuments, 
bat  have  had  to  contend  against  repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  part 
of  the  people  near. 

Dubois  de  Montp^reux  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  opening  of 
these  tumuli  near  Kertch  —  especially  of  the  Kul-Obo,  the  richest  of  all, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spartokid  kings,  and  the 
decorations  of  which  were  the  product  of  Hellenic  art :  — 

^*  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  roi  entour^  d'un  luxe  Scythiqne,  oe 
iont  des  GrsBCs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  qui  ont  travailM  k  ses  fune- 
rallies  "  (Voyage  antour  du  Caucase,  pp.  195,  213,  227).  Pantikapsam  and 
Phanagoria  (he  says)  "  se  reconnoissent  de  loin  d  la  foulo  de  leors  t^^palai" 
(H.  187). 
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lefinements  of  HeUenism,  in  ihis  remote  and  ]ittle-u«ytfoecl  dtj, 
form  sn  important  addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whok^ 
—  prior  to  its  dajs  of  subjection,  —  which  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  histoiy  to  present. 


I  haye  now  brought  down  the  historj  of  Greece  to  the  point 
d'  time  marked  out  in  the  Pre&ce  to  my  First  Volume  —  the 
dose  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  —  the 
epoch,  firom  whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian 
political  fireedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the  decay  of  produc- 
tive genius,  and  the  debasement  of  that  consummate  literary  and 
ifaetorical  excellence  which  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes.'  The  contents  of  this  lasl 
Volume  indicate  but  too  dearly  that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject 
of  history  no  longer  exists ;  for  one  full  half  of  it  is  employed  in 
depicting  Alexander  and  his  conquests  —  aypwv  alxfiijTTgy$  Kpar^ 
pint  fLTJiTTiopa  ^o/3oco'  —  that  Non-Hellenic  conqueror  into  whose 
vast  possesions  the  Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual 
brightness  bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half  their  virtue 
taken  away  by  Zeus  —  the  melancholy  emasculation  inflicted 
(according  to  Homer)  upon  victims  overtaken  by  the  day  of 
slavery.' 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and  one  alone, 
which  continued  to  flourish,  comparatively  little  impaired,  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  sword  —  the  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation and  philosophy.     During  the  century  which  we  have 

^  How  marked  that  degradation  was,  may  be  seen  attested  by  Dionysios 
of  Halikamassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribas,  pp.  445,  446,  Reiske  —  iv  ydp 
6^  Toiq  irp^  TjfUJV  xpovoi^  T]  fiev  upxaia  xal  <pik6ao<f>o^  (njTopLK^  irpoirffXaKi^O' 
fthnj  Kal  deivaq  iftpeiq  iirofievowja  KareXifero,  ap^afievij  /lev  dnd  t^c  'AXei- 
avdpov  Tov  MaKefiovoc  reXevrv^  kKtrveiv  Kal  fiapaivetr^at  Kof  bXtyov,  iirl  dk 
T^(  icai^*  T^fidg  TfXiKiag  fiixpoy  Seijaaaa  Wf  riXo^  i^^avitr&at.  Compare  Dio- 
ays.  De  Composit.  Verbor.  p.  29,  30,  Reiser  *  and  Westermann,  Greschichtt 
dar  Griechischen  Beredtsamkeit,  s.  75-77. 

'  Horn,  niad,  vi.  97.  '  Horn.  Odyss.  xrii.  8S9w-^ 

^fuav  yap  r*  dper^c  iiroaiwrcu  eiypvoita  Zn>c 
itvepoc,  eir*  av  /uv  /card  doifXizv  if /tap  iX^fp^, 
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just  gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied  in  several  eminent 
persons,  whose  names  have  been  scarcely  adverted  to  in  this 
history.  Among  these  names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar 
grandeur,  whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as  well  as  to 
philosophy  ;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens,  companion  of  Sokrates 
at  his  trial,  and  counsellor  of  Dionysius  in  his  glory  —  Aristotle, 
as  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to 
include  in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers 
also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  characteristics ;  but  I 
find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  such  a  space 
as  this  volume  would  afford.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of 
distinguished  thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  among  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  nor 
yet  among  the  natural  expectations  of  their  readers;  but  is 
reserved  for  the  special  historian  of  philosophy.  Accordingly, 
I  have  brought  my  history  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I  hope  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  supplying  this  defect,  the  magnitude 
of  which  I  fully  appreciate,  in  a  separate  work,  devoted 
specially  to  an  account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  tlM 
tmriL  century  b.  o. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  ISSUS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  WAR. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned,  npon 
liie  evidence  accessible  to  us.  But  it  maj  be  determined,  within  a 
few  miles  north  or  south;  and  what  is  even  more  important — the 
general  features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  movemenli 
of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  rejMe- 
Bented. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space  in- 
tervening between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  wea^ 
em  flank  of  Mount  Amanus  —  that  Alexander's  left  and  Dariofft 
light,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively  on  the 
mountain  —  that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly  from  the 
rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march  £nom  Mjrriandrui^ 
and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already  passed  through  and  quit- 
ted —  these  points  are  clearly  given,  and  appear  to  me  not  open  to 
question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  Mulh  of  Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia 
before  entering  Syria  (Arrian,  ii.  7.  2)  —  ig  t^v  vattQalat  JtQOV- 
XiliQH  (Darius  from  Issus)  inl  tor  nota^ov  tov  Illva^ov  —  Ritter  erro- 
neously states  that  Issus  was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even 
ealls  the  Issus  river  (Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2.  p.  1797-1806). 
We  know  also  that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  mari- 
time pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alex- 
ander passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative),  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
eonjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
history,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  different  opinions  of 
various  geographers. 

To  those  whom  he  has  cited,  may  be  added  —  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Es* 
•ay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  1837)  — Miitzel's  Topc^raphical  Notes  on  the 
thind  book  of  Quintus  Curtius  —  and  the  last  volume  of  Ritter  s  £rdr 
kunde,  published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxvii.  p.  1778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town  close 
lo  the  sea  —  two  days'  march  from  the  river  Py ramus,  and  one  day's 
■arch  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
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Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Gulf,  may 
Also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the  shortest  line  acroai 
Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  from  Sinope  or  Amisus  to  Issus  —  and  who 
also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as  having  its  northern  termination  at 
Issus  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677  ;  xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issua 
has  been  differently  determined  by  different  authors ;  Rennell  (Illus- 
trations of  the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  42-48)  places  it  near 
Oseler  or  Yusler ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  far  distant 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  x)wards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Arrian.     It 
is  evident  that,  in  Xenophon's  time,  this  pass  and  the  road  of  march 
through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  —  and  that  the  ob- 
structions (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which  he  calls  insurmount- 
able by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  creation.     But  when  Alexander 
passed,  no  walls  existed.     The  artificial  obstructions  had  disappeared 
during  the  seventy  years  between  Xenophon  and  Alexander ;  and  we 
can  assign  a  probable  reason  why.     In  Xenophon's  time,  Kilikia  was 
occupied  by  the  native  prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  main* 
tained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great 
King,  and  therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his 
boundary  towards  Syria.     But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia  was  occu- 
pied, like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.     Artificial  boundary  walls,  be- 
tween two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  unne- 
cessary ;  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during   the 
great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps  against  the 
revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  ( principally  carried  on  from  Kilikia  as 
a  base,  about  380  b.  c,  Diodor.  xv.  2)  —  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  the  Phenician  towns  (Diodor.  xvi.  42).     Hence  we 
may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial  obstructions  may  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  time  of  Alexander ;  leaving  only  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  neighboring  ground,  upon  which  Xenophon  has  not 
touched. 

The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name  —  "The  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria  "  —  even  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with.  But 
that  name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difficult  and  narrow 
point  of  the  road  over  kills  and  rocks ,  a  point  which  Major  Rennell 
(Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
river  and  walls  described  by  Xenophon.  However  this  may  be,  the 
precise  spot  designated  by  Xenophon  seems  probably  to  be  sought 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Scanderoon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as 
Jonas's  Pillars  (or  Sakal  Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a 
rivei  called  Merkes,  Mahersy,  or  Kara-sUj  flows  across  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  sea.  That  this  river  is  the  same  vrith  the  Kersus  of  Xeno- 
phon, is  the  opinion  of  Rennell,  Amsworth,  and  Mutzel  j  as  well  as 
•f  Colonel  Callier,  who  surveyed  the  connt^"   ^hen  accompanyinfj^  Um 
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tamj  of  Tbrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk   p.  1 792). 
At  the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the  west* 
em  flank  of  Amanus  approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops  with  unu- 
sual steepness  towards  it.     Hence  the  road  now  followed  does  not  pass 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over  a  portion  of  the 
mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to  the  low  ground  skirting 
the  sea.     Northward  of  Merkes,  the  space  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea  gradually  widens,  towards  Bayas.     At  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Bayas  occurs  the  river  now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  con- 
ndered,  I  think  with  probability,  to  be  the  Pinanis,  where  the  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius  was  fought.     This  opinion  however  is 
not  unanimous;    Kinneir   identifies   the   Merkes    with    the    Pinarus. 
Moreover,  there  are  several  different  streams  which  cross  the  space 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea.     Des   Monceaux  notices  six 
streams  as  having  been  crossed  between  the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Ba- 
yas; and  five   more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mijtzel  ad 
Curtium,  p.  105).     Which  among  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  set- 
tled without  more  or  less  of  doubt 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called  the 
Amanian  Gates,  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner.     Dr. 
Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the 
maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  —  from  the  in- 
kmd  passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  itsel£ 
But  this  distinction  seems  not  uniformly  observed  by  ancient  authors, 
when  we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Kallisthenes.     Strabo  uses  the 
I^rase,  Amanian  Gates,  twice  (xiv.  p.  676  ;  xvi.  p.  751)  ;  in  both  cases 
designating  a  maritime  pass,  and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain,  —  yet 
designating  one  maritime  pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  an- 
other in  the  second.     In  xiv.  p.  676  —  he  means  by  aV  A/invldsg  nvlat, 
the  spot  called  by  modem  travellers  Demir  Kapu,  between  ^gae  and 
Issus,  or  between  Mopsuestia  and  Issus;  while  in  xvi.  751  —  he  means 
by  the  same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.     In  fact, 
Strabo  seems  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at   Demir  Kapu,  and  ending  at  the 
Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria  —  and  to  call  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  it  by  the  same  name  —  the  Amanian  Gates.     But  he  does  not 
ose  this  last  phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over   or  across  Mount 
Amanus ;  neither  does  Arrian ;  who  in  describing  the  march  of  Darius 
from  Sochi  into  Elilikia,  says  (ii.  7,  1)  —  vns(fl3aXdiv  Stj  to  oQog  Joh 
(ftlog  TO  xarn  tag  nvXag  rag  ^Aftavixag  xalovfuvag,  ag  inl  looov  nQO^ 
fjyt,    wxl   fyirero   xaioJiiv    ^ AXs!^dvd(fov  Xu&uv.       Here,   let   it   b6 
observed,  we  do  not  read  ims^/ialotv  tag  Jivlag  «-  nor  can  I  think  that 
the  words  mean,  as  the  translator  gives  them  —  ^^  transiit  Amanunv 
eundoper  Pylas  Amaniea».**     The  words  rather  signify,  that  Dariuf 
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"  crossed  over  the  moantain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amaniar  Gaftat* 
—  t.  €.  where  it  adjoined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lyii^ 
between  those  two  extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Amaniam 
Gates,  Arrian  employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo,  jrti 
still  with  reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  col  over  the 
mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthenes  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  1 7)  uses  the 
words  Amanian  Gates  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius  entered 
Eilikia  —  that  is,  the  passage  aver  the  mountain.  That  which  Xeno- 
phon  and  Arrian  call  the  GcUes  of  KUiJcia  and  Syria  —  and  which 
Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates  —  is  described  by  Polybius  as  to  areyo^ 
xai  tag  Xt/Ofidvag  ir  xr/  Ktli^Uf  ni'kag. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  must  have  been  Darius' s  line  d 
march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon  Issus,  and  thea 
marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he  entered  Kilikia  by 
the  pass  of  Beylan,  he  must  have  passed  the  Pinarus  before  he  reached 
Issus.  The  positive  grounds  for  admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the 
87th  parallel,  are  indeed  called  in  question  by  Mutzel  (ad  Curtium,  p. 
102,  103),  and  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive;  still  I  hold  theiii 
sufficient,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
This  pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  Am 
maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  and  the 
pass  of  Beylan  ;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred  both  by  the 
Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  starts  A 
question,  substantially  to  this  effect :  **  Since  Alexander  intended  to 
march  through  the  pass  of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have  caused  him  to  go  to  Myriao- 
drus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of  his  road  ?  *  Dr. 
Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in  order  to  eliminate  it| 
he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  placet 
Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  Kiliko-Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu ; 
an  hypothesis  which  appears  to  me  inadmissible  on  various  ground^ 
and  against  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  Gates)  has  produced  several  very  forcible  objecticms. 

I  confess  that  T  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  is* 
sists.  When  we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  went  to  Myri- 
andrus, in  their  way  to  the  pass  of  Beylan,  we  may  reasonably  in&i 
that,  whether  that  town  was  in  die  direct  line  or  not,  it  was  at  least  1b 
the  usucU  road  of  march  —  which  does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
direct  line.  But  to  waive  tins  supposition,  however  —  let  us  assume 
that  there  existed  another  shorter  road  leading  to  Beylan  without  pass- 
ing by  Myriandrus  —  there  would  still  be  reason  enough  to  induce 
Alexander  to  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myrian* 
dros.     For  it  was  an  important  direct  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-porti 
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ID  his  rear,  in  case  of  a  possible  reverse.  Suppose  him  repnised  and 
forced  to  retreat  —  it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to  his  retreat,  tt 
have  assured  himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other 
sea-ports.  In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  care 
fill  to  make  sure  of  the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  march* 
68  into  the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela. 

Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  haste,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three  days  later. 
He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  would  not  try  to  escape ;  it 
would  either  await  him  at  Sochi,  or  else  advance  into  Kilikia  to  attack 
Inm  there.  The  longer  he  tarried,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  do 
the  latter,  which  was  what  he  desired.  He  had  nothing  to  lose  there- 
fiire  in  any  way,  and  some  chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to 
Sochi  for  as  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to 
Myriandrus,  than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out 
of  his  line  of  advance)  to  SoU  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell  (p.  56)  and  others  think),  that  the 
site  of  Myriandrus  is  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there  has  been 
an  accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  coast 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  \4Xs^avd(ftla 
tun  ^laaovy  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  himself)  in 
commemoration  d  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to  Ritter  (p. 
1791 ),  ^  Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing  there  an  empori- 
um for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  £urope,  as  at  the  other  Alexandria 
fiir  the  trade  of  the  East  vrith  Egypt'*  The  importance  of  the  site  of 
Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly  exaggerated.  I  know  no 
proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea  which  Ritter  ascribes  to  him  ;  and 
h  is  certain  that  his  successors  had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  found- 
ed the  great  cities  of  Antioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them 
carrying  the  course  of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it 
away  from  Scanderoon.  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  u 
being  the  harbor  of  Aleppo ;  a  city  (Bercea)  of  little  consequence  in 
antiquity,  while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Sele» 
among  the  first:  see  Bitter,  p.  1152. 
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ABANTES. 

Ahanlteiy  iii.  165. 

Ahdlra,  the  army  of  Xerxes  at,  y.  42. 

Ahrohomas^  ix.  27,  31. 

AbffdoSy  march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  28  ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  viii.  94; 
Athenian  victory  at,  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  viii.  110;  Athenian 
victory  over  Phamabazas  at,  viii. 
121  ;  I>erkyllidas  at,  ix.  310  seq,  ; 
Anaxibins  and  Iphikrates  at,  ix. 
369  seq. 

Aehcean  ori^n  affected  by  Spartan 
kings,  ii.  11  ;  league,  xii.  391. 

AchcmnSj  varions  accounts  of,  i.  104. 
105 ;  effect  of  the  Dorian  occupa- 
tion of  Peloponnesus  on,  ii.  12  ; 
Homeric  view  of,  ii.  12;  of  Phthio- 
tis  and  Peloponnesus,  ii.  275 ;  of 
Peloponnesus,  ii.  284,  303. 

AchcemeneSy  v.  96. 

AcfuEfis,  i.  101, 199. 

Achaia,  ii.  269 ;  towns  and  territory 
of,  ii.  465  seq. ;  Epaminondas  in, 
B.  c.  367.  X.  266 ;  proceedings  of 
the  Thebans  in  b.  c.  367,  x.  268 : 
alliance  of,  with  Sparta  and  Elis,  b. 
c.  365,  X.  313. 

AehamcBy  Archidamns  at,  vi.  131  se^. 

AcheUhu,  i.  282. 

AchillSis,  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  ii. 
175  seq. 

AcfuUSs,  i.  291  seq.y  297  seq. 

AchradirKty  capture  of,  by  Neon»  xi. 
157. 

Acropoiis  at  Athens^  flight  to,  on  Xer- 
xes*8  approach,  v.  114;  capture  of 
by  Xerxes,  v.  117  seq. ;  visit  of  the 
Peisistratids  to,  after  its  capture  by 
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Xerxes,  t.  118  ;  inviolable  reserfQ 
fund  in,  vi.  138  seq. 

Ada,  queen  of  Karia,  xii.  94, 99. 

Adeimantus^  of  Corinth,  and  Themis* 
toklds,  at  Salamis,  v.  122, 124. 

Adinkus  and  Alk^stis,  i.  1 13  seq, 

Adm^tus  and  Themisokl^s,  v.  283. 

Adranum,  Timoleon  at,  xi.  148,  156. 

Adrastus.  1.  256,  seq.^  268  ;  iii.  34. 

Adrastus,  the  Phrygian  exile,  iii.  153. 

Adrumetum,  captured  by  Agathokles, 
xii.  419. 

^a,  i.  250  seq. 

^akid  genealogy,  i.  184  seq.^  189. 

^akus.  i.  184  seg. 

^Stesy  i.  115;  and  the  Argonauts,  L 
231  seq. ;  and  CircS,  i.  251. 

yEgae,  iii.  190. 

^geariy  islands  in,  ii.  214  ;  the  Mace- 
donian fleet  master  of,  xii.  141. 

^gean  islands,  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Cberoneia  on,  xi.  504. 

jEgeids  at  Sparta,  ii.  361. 

^eus,  i.  205;  d^ath  of,  i.  221. 

j^ialeuSy  i.  82. 

^ginay  i.  184 ;  war  of,  against 
Athens,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thebans,  iv.  171,  173,  315;  sub- 
mission  of,  to  Darius,  iv.  315 ;  ap» 
peal  of  Athenians  to  Sparta  against 
the  Medism  of,  i v.  318 ;  attempted 
revolution  at,  by  Nikodiomns,  v.  47 
seq.\  from  b.^;.  488  to  481,  v,  47, 
48  seq.y  53 ;  and  Athens,' settlement 
of  the  feud  between,  v.  58;  re- 
moval of  Athenians  to,  on  Xerxes's 
approach,  v.  108;  Greek  fleet  at,  in 
the  spring  of  b.  o.  479,  r.  147  ;  waf 
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of  Athens  against,  b.  c.  459,  v.  321  ; 
subdued  by  Athens,  v.  331 ;  expal- 
rion  of  the  ^ginetans  from,  by  the 
Athenians,  vi.  136  j  and  Athens,  b. 
C.  389,  ix.  371  9eq.  ;  Gror^opas  in, 
ix.  373  seq. ;  Teleutias  in,  ix.  373, 
376. 

^gincean  scale,  ii.  319  seq.,  325;  iii. 
171. 

jEqinetangj  and  Thebans,  i.  184  ;  and 
the  hostag:es  taken  from  them  by 
Kleomen^s  and  Leotychid^,  v.  46 
seq. ;  pre-eminence  of,  at  Salamis. 
V.  145;  at  Thyrea,  capture  and 
death  of  b,  c.  424,  vi,  366. 

jEaistheus,  i.  162  seq, 

^f!yos}X)tami,  battle  of,  viii.  217  seq. ; 
condition  of  Athens  and  her  de- 
pendencies after  the  battle  of,  viii. 
223,  225,  227  seq. 

^qyfftos,  i.  87. 

^imnegtus  and  Dionysias,  x.  468. 

^neadoe  at  Skepsis,  i.  316. 

^neas,  i.  293,  315  se^. 

^nianes,  ii.  286. 

/Eolic  Greeks  in  the  Troad,  i.  335 ; 
emigration  under  the  Pelopids,  ii. 
19 ;  Kymd,  custom  at,  in  cases  of 
murder,  ii.  94  n. ;  and  Doric  dia- 
lects, ii.  335  ;  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  190 
seq.-,  emigration,  iii.  191,  193;  es- 
tablishments near  Mount  Ida,  iii. 
195. 

^olid  line,  the  first,  i.  107  seq. ;  the 
second,  i.  112  «c^. ;  the  third,  i.  119 
sea. ;  the  fourth,  i.  123  seq. 

^olis,  iii.  195;  the  subsatrapy  of, 
and  Phamabazns,  ix.  206  seq. ' 

JEdus,  i.  95  stq.y  103. 

j^pi/ius,  i.  176. 

ALschinSs,  at  the  battle  of  Tamynft, 
xi.  342 ;  proceedings  of,  against 
Philip,  after  his  capture  of  Olyn- 
thus,  xi.  366 ;  carlv  history  of,  xi. 
866 ;  as  envoy  of  Athens  in  Arca- 
dia, xi.  367  ;  desire  of,  for  peace,  b. 
C.  347,  xi.  368 ;  and  the  embassies 
from  Athens  to  Philip,  xi.  381  seq,, 
406,  410, 413 seq,  422 ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  Philokrates  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  xi.  391  seq. ; 
fabrications  of,  about  Philip,  xi. 
898,  408,  409,  412  seq. ;  visit  of,  to 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  422 ;  justifies 
Philip  after  his  conquest  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  xi.  425 ;  corruption  of,  xi. 


430  seq.;  at  the  Amphiktyonic  as 
sembly  at  Delphi,  b.  c.  359.  xi  470 
seq. ;  on  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meeting  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  479  j 
conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Ch0- 
roneia,  xi.  506 ;  accusation  against 
Ktesiphon  by,  xii.  286  seq. ;  exile 
of.  xii.  293  seq. 

^sehjflus,  Prom^thens  of,  i.  78, 381  n.; 
his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  379  seq, , 
Sophokl^,  and  Euripid^,  viii.  317 
seq. 

^sculapiuSj  i.  178  seq. 

^son,  death  of,  i.  114. 

^symnite^  iii.  19. 

^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  ii,  156. 

jEkhtius,  i.  99. 

AStna,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  ir 
229 ;  second  city  of,  v.  236 ;  reoon 
quered  by  Duketios,  vii.  123;  con- 
quest  of,   by  Dionysius,  x.  466; 
Campanians  of  x.497. 

JEiolia,  legendary  settlement  of,  L 
137 ;  expedition  of  Demosthenes 
against,  vi.  296  seq, 

Ailtolian  genealogy,  i.  138. 

^tolians,  ii.  290 ;  rude  condition  o( 
ii.  292;  emigration  of,  into  Pelo 
ponnesus,  ii.  325  seq. ;  and  Akar* 
nanians,  iii.  411 ;  and  Peloponne* 
sians  under  Enrylochus  attack 
Nanpaktus,  xi.  291 ;  contest  and 
pacincation  of,  with  Antipater,  xii. 
332 ;  Kassander*8  attempt  to  check, 
xii.  370. 

^iolo-El  eians  and  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  317. 

^tdlus,  i  102,  103;  and  Oxylns,  t 
153. 

Africa,  circumnavigation  of,  by  the 
Phenicians,  iii.  283  seq. ;  expedition 
of  Agathokles  to,  against  Carthage, 
xii.  410  seq.  444. 

AgamSdes  and  Trophonins,  1,  129. 

Agamemndn^  pre-eminence  of,  i.  154 
seq.,  161  seq.,  163;  and  Orestes 
transferred  to  Sparta,  i.  165;  and 
the  Trojan  expedition,  i.  289, 293. 

Agaristi  and  Megaklds,  iii.  38. 

Agasias^  ix.  145,  147  seq. 

AgathokleSj  first  rise  of,  xii.  397  ;  dis 
tinction  of,  in  the  Syracasan  expe- 
dition to  Kroton,  xii.  398 ;  retires 
from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  xii.  398 ; 
exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicilj, 
about   B.   c.  320,   xiL  285;     fini 
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ascendency  of,  at  Syracnse,  xii. 
89!> ;  his  readimssion  to  Syracuse, 
xii.  400;  massacres  the  Syracu- 
sans,  xii.  401  seq. ;  constituted  des- 
pot of  Syracuse,  xii.  402  ;  his  pop- 
ular manners,  and  military  success, 
xii. 404  seq.,  and  the  Agrigen tines, 
xii.  404,  406,  407 ;  and  Deinokra- 
tes.  xii.  407,  440,  446  seq.;  massa- 
cre at  Gela  by,  xii.  408  ;  defeat  of^ 
at  the  Himera,  xii.  409 ,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Africa,  xii.  410  seq.,  444 ; 
cftpiare  of  Megalopolis  and  Tunds 
by,  xii.  414  -,  Tictory  of,  over  Han- 
no  and  Bomilkar,  xii.  416  m^.; 
operations  of,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Carthage,  xii.  419  seq. :  mutiny 
in  the  army  of.  at  Tnn^,  xii.  426; 
in  Numidia,  xii.  427  ;  and  Ophel- 
ias, xii.  427,  431  seg  ,  capture  of 
Utica  by,  xii.  436  ;  p:oe«  from  Afri- 
ca to  Sicily,  B.  c.  306-305,  xii.  438, 
439 ;  in  Sieily,  b.  c  306-^305,  xii. 
489  seq  ;  returns  from  Sicily  to 
Africa,  where  be  is  defeated  by  the 
Caithaginians,  xii.  441  ;  deserts 
his  army  at  TunSs,  and  they  capitu- 
late, xii.  443,  444 ;  barbarities  of, 
at  i^sta  and  Syracuse,  after  kis 
African  expedition,  xii.  445:  op- 
erations of,  in  Liparse,  Italy,  and 
Korkyra,  xii.  448 ;  last  projects  and 
death  of,  xii.  449  seq. ;  genius  and 
character  of,  xii.  450  seq. 
Sqovi  and  Fenthens,  i.  261  seq 
Aq^ma.,  Macedonian,  xii  63. 
Aqtn.,  the  satiric  drama,  xii.  296  and 

n.  2. 
Aqen&r  and  his  offspring,  i.  257. 
Agesandndas,  viii.  71,  74  seq 
Agesilaus,  character  of,  ix,  242,  246, 
260;  nomination  of,  as  king,  ix. 
844  9eq. ;  popular  conduct  aad  par- 
tisanship of,  ix.  246;  expedition 
of,  to  Asia,  B.  c.  397,  ix.  257  seq. ; 
humiliation  of  Lysander  by,  ix. 
260  seq. ;  Tissaphemes  breaks  the 
truce  with,  ix.  261  ;  attacks  of,  on 
the  satrapy  ot  Pbaniabazus,  ix. 
261,  273  seq.;  his  enrichment  of 
bis  friends,  ix.  262 ;  humanity  of, 
ix.  263 ;  naked  exposure  of  Asiatic 
prisoners  by,  ix.  265  seq  ;  at  Epbe- 
BOS,  ix.  266 ,  victory  of,  near  ^ar- 
dia,  ix.  267  ;  negotiations  of,  with 
Titbrauetea,  ix.  269 ,   appointed  to 


command  at  sea  and  on  land,  ijL. 
269,  271 ;  efforts  of  to  augment 
bis  fleet,  ix.  278  ;  and  Spithridatea, 
ix.  274 ;  and  Phamabazns,  confer- 
ence between,  ix.  277  aeg. ;  ku^ 
preparaticHBs  and  recall  of,  from 
Asia,  ix.  280,  286,  306  seq. ;  rela- 
tions of  Sparta  with  her  neigbbor* 
and  allies  after  tbe  accession  oi,  ix. 
284 ;  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Boeetia,  ix.  812 ,  victory  of,  at  £•• 
roneia,  ix.  313  seq.;  and  Teleutifts, 
capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Ga> 
rinth,  and  of  Lechasum  by,  ax.  Sdf 
seq.  ;  capture  of  Peirsum  and 
CEno6  by,  ix.  344,845  se^.;  and 
the  Isthmian  festival,  ix.  844  ;  and 
the  envoys  from  Thebes,  ix.  846, 
352 ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  mora  by  Ipfaikratei^ 
ix,  348, 352 ;  expedition  of,  against 
Akamania,  ix.  354  ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antaikidas,  ix.  385  seq  ;  mlao- 
Theban  sentiment  of,  x.  28, 34 ;  bis 
defence  of  Pboebidas,  x.  62 ;  aab- 
jugation  of  Fhlius  by,  x.  70  seq.  ^ 
an^  tbe  trial  of  Sphodrioa,  x.  100; 
expeditions  of^  against  -Thebea,  x. 
127  seq. ;  and  Epaminoodas,  at  the 
congress  at  Sparta,  b.  c.  371,  x. 
170;  and  the  re-estaUishment  of 
Mantinea  x.  205  ae^. ;  feeling 
against,  at  Sparta,  b.  c.  371,  x. 
207  ;  march  of,  against  Mantinea, 
X.  211  seq. -J  vigilant  defence  of 
Sparta  by,  against  Epaminondas, 
X.  221,  880,  in  Asia,  b.  C.  366,  x. 
294,  296 ;  in  Egypt,  x.  362  seq. , 
and  the  independence  of  M^ss6ne, 
X.  860 ,  death  and  ebaracter  of,  x. 
363  se^. 

AgesipoUsy  ix.  356  seq. ;  x.  35  seq.y  67« 
70- 

Agitus  and  Aristo,  iv.  326. 

Agts  //.,  invasion  of  Attica  by,  b.  O. 
425,  vi.  313;  advance  of  to  Leuk- 
tra,  B.  c  419,  vii.  64 ;  invasion  of 
Argos  by,  vii.  71  »eq. ;  retirement 
of,  from  ArgDs,  vii.  74  se^.  ^  at  the 
battle  of  JSi^ntinea,  b.  c.  418,  viL 
81  seq. ;  invasion  of  Attica  by,  vii 
288,  353  ,  movemenis  of,  after  tka 
Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  vii.  364 ; 
applications  from  Enbeaa  and  lads- 
boa  txk  a.  a  413,  vii.  365  ^  ov«| 
tures  of  iteace  frena  tbe  Pour  Hud 
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dred  to,  viii.  44 :  repulse  of,  by 
Thrasyllus,  viii.  128;  fruitless  at- 
tempt of,  to  surprise  Athens,  viii. 
156;  invasions  of  Elis  by,  ix.  225 
seq. ;  death  of,  ix.  241. 

Agis  IIL,  ii.  387  seq.  ,127,  281  aeq. 

AglourionyY.  117  n. 

Agnonides,  xii.  351. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honor  of  gods, 
i.  51 

Agora y  Homeric,  ii.  67  seg.  and  BouIS, 
ii.  75. 

AgorcUuSy  viii.  235,  240. 

Agrigentine  generals,  accusation  and 
death  of,  x.  427. 

Agrigenttnes,  and  Agathokles,  xii. 
404,  406,  425;  defeat  of,  by  Lepti- 
nes  and  Demophilus,  xii.  440;  de- 
feat of,  by  Leptines,  xii.  441. 

Agrtgentum,  iii.  366  ;  Phalaris  of,  iv. 
378,  V.  204 ;  and  Syracuse,  before 
B.C.  500,  V.  205 ;  prisoners  sent  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Himera,  v.  225  ; 
and  Syracuse,  b.  c.  446  vii.  126  ; 
after  the  Theronian  dynasty,  vii. 
127 ;  and  Hannibal's  capture  of  Se- 
linus,  X.  408  ;  defensive  prepara- 
tions at,  against  Hannibal  and  Imil- 
kon,  X.  422 ;  strength,  wealth,  and 
population  of,  b.  c.  406,  x.  423  seq ; 
DJockade  and  capture  of,  by  the 
Carthaginians,  x.  425  seq.  ;  com- 
plaints against  the  Syracusan  gen- 
erals at  x.  427, 431, 433  seq. ;  declar- 
ation of,  against  Dionysius,  xi.  6  ; 
Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloniza- 
tion of,  xi.  187,  siege  of,  by  Aga- 
thokles, xii.  406. 

Agylla^  plunder  of  the  tem  pie  at,  xi.  25. 

Agyrium,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  ix. 
'7. 

Agyrrhius,  ix.  368. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  187,  299. 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  189,  305,  310. 

Akauthus,  iv.  25 ;  march  of  Xerxes 
to,  V.  43  ;  induced  by  Brasidas  to 
revolt  from  Athens,  vi.  406  seq. ; 
speech  of  Brasidas  at,  ix.  1 93  seq. ; 
opposition  of,  to  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, x.  52  seq.j  57. 

Akarnan  and  Amphoterus,  i.  282. 

Akarnania,  Demosthenes  in,  b.  c.  426, 
yi.  296;  expedition  of  Agesilaus 
against,  ix.  354. 

Akamanians,  ii.  292  seq.j  iii.  407  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  between,  yi. 


120 ;  under  Demosthenes  save 
Naupaktus,  vi.  303  ;  and  Amphi> 
lochians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the 
Ambrakiots,  vi.  311. 

Akastus,  wife  of,  and  PSleus,  i.  114. 

Akesines^  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii. 
230. 

AhrtE  in  Sicily,  iii.  366. 

AkragaSy  iii.  366. 

AkrisoiSy  Danad  and  Perseus,  i.  89  seq. 

Akrotatus,  xii.  404. 

Aktcedn,  i.  260. 

AklSy  Brasidas  in,  vi.  421. 

AkusilauSy  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i 
390. 

Alcesa^  foundation  of,  x.  469. 

Alalia.,  Phoksean  colony  at,  iv.  205. 

Alazdnes,  iii.  239. 

Alcyene  and  K§yx,  i.  135. 

Aletis,  ii.  9. 

AleuSy  i.  176. 

Alexander  of  MacedoUy  and  Greeks  at 
Tcmpe,on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  69; 
embassy  of,  to  Athens,  v.  150  seq.', 
and  the  Athenians  before  the  battle 
of  PlatflBa,  V,  151. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Ilium, 
i.  326 ;  xii.  69  ;  successors  of,  and 
Ilium,  i.  326 ;  comparison  between 
the  invasion  of,  and  that  of  Xerxes, 
V.  240 ;  birth  of,  xi.  241 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xi.  500 ;  quar- 
rels of,  with  his  father,  xi.  513,  xii. 
3;  accession  of,  xi.517,xii.  1,7;  cha* 
racter, education,  and  early  political 
action  of,  xii.  2  seq.;  uncertain  posi- 
tion of,  during  the  last  year  of  Phi- 
lip, xii.  5  ;  Amyntas  put  to  death 
by,  xii.  8;  march  of  into  Greece, 
B.  c.  336,  xii.  1 1 ;  chosen  Impera- 
tor  of  the  Greeks,  xii.  13;  con- 
vention at  Corinth  under,  b.  c.  336, 
xii.  13 ;  authority  claimed  by,  un- 
der the  convention  at  Corinth,  xii. 
15;  violations  of  the  convention 
at  Corinth  by,  xii.  16  seq.\  expe- 
dition of  into  Thrace,  xii.  22  se^., 
25,  n. ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  xii. 
26 ;  victories  of,  OT€r  Kleitus  and 
the  Illyrians,  xii.  27  seq. ;  revolt  of 
Thebes  against,  xii  29  seq. ;  march 
of,  from  Thrace  t  >  Thebes,  xii. 
36 ;  capture  and  destmetion  of 
Thebes  by,  xii.  37  seq, ;  demands 
the  surrender  of  iknti-Macedonian 
leaders  at  Athene  xii.  4^    sd  ^So- 
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riDlA  B.C.  335,  xii. 48;  uid  14- 
ogenes  xii.  48  ;  reconBtitntion  of 
^BOtiA  by,  xii.  48 ;  Grecian  his- 
tory a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  xii. 
60 ;  connection  of  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests with  Grecian  history,  xii.  50, 
179  seq. ;  Pan-Hellenic  pretences 
of,  xii.  51;  analogy  of  his  relation 
to  the  Greeks  with  those  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine,  xii.  51,  52  n. ;  military  en- 
dowments of,  xii.  52;  military 
changes  in  Greece  during  the  sixty 
years  before  the  accession  of,  xii. 
53  seq. ;  measnres  of.  before  going 
to  Asia,  xii.  67  ;  his  march  to  the 
Hellespont  and  passage  to  Asia  xii. 
69,  78 :  analogy  of,  to  the  Greek 
heroes,  xii.  71  ;  review  of  his  amoy 
in  Asia,  xii.  72 ;  Macedonian  offi- 
cers of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  73; 
Greeks  in  his  serrioe  in  Asia,  xii. 
74 ;  defensive  preparations  of  Da- 
rins  against,  xii.  76  ;  victory  of,  at 
the  Grunikus,  xii.  81  seq. ;  submis- 
sion of  the  Asiatics  to,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granikus,  xii.  89 ;  and 
Mithrines,  xii.  90,  207  ;  capture  of 
Ephesus  by,  xii.  90 ;  capture  of  Mi- 
ktus  by,  xii.  92  seq. ,  debate  of, 
with  Parmenio  at  Miletus,  xii.  92 ; 
disbands  his  fleet,  xii.  94 ;  capture 
of  Halikarnassus  by,  xii  94  seq. 
conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Pisidia  by,  xii.  99 ;  at  KelsBUK,  xii. 
101  ;  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  xii. 
104 ;  refuses  to  liberate  the  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the  Granikus,  xii. 
105 ;  subjugation  of  Paphlagonia 
and  Kappadokia  by,  xii.  Ill  ;  pas- 
ses Mount  Taurus  and  enters  Tar- 
sus, xii.  Ill  seq.  \  operations  of,  in 
Kilikia,  xii.  113,  march  of,  from 
Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  xii.  114  -, 
return  of,  from  Myriandrus,  xii. 
117;  victory  of,  at  Issus,  xii.  118 
seq. ;  his  courteous  treatment  of 
Darius's  mother,  wife  and  family, 
xii.  124,  153;  his  treatment  of 
Greeks  taken  at  Damascus,  xii. 
129,  in  Phoenicia,  xii.  130  se^.,  150 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Darius, 
xii.  130, 140;  siege  and  capture  of 
l>re  by,  xii.  132  seq.  ;  surrender 
Of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  xii. 
138  ,  his  march  towards  Egypt,  xii 


141,  14S,  145;  siege  and  capCnvt 
of  Gaza  by,  xii.  142  seq. ;  his  cm* 
elty  to  Batis,  xii.  145 ;  in  Egypt* 
xii.  146  seq. ;  crosses  the  Enphntw 
at  Thapeakns,  xii.  150 ;  fords  dit 
Tigris,  xii.  151 ;  continence  oi^adL 
153  n.  2 ;  victory  of,  at  Arbela,  ziL 
155  seq. ;  surrender  of  Snsa  and 
Babylon  to,  xii.  168;  his  march 
from  Snsa  to  Persepolis,  xii.  171 ; 
at  Persepolis,  xii.  172  seq.  ;  subja* 
gation  of  Persis  by,  xii.  177 ;  al 
Ekbatana,  xii.  181,  246  seq.;  sendf 
home  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  xii 
181 ;  pnrsnes  Darius  into  Parthiai 
xii.  181  seq. ;  disappointment  of,  in 
not  taking  Darius  alive,  xii.  186; 
Asiatizing  tendencies  of,  xii.  188, 
215,  267 ;  at  Hekatompylns,  xiL 
187 ;  in  Hyrkania,  xii.  188 ;  his 
treatment  oF  the  Grecian  mercen»> 
ries  and  envoys  with  Darins,  xii. 
188,  189 ;  in  Aria  and  Drangiana, 
xii.  189  seq.,  200;  Parmenio  and 
Philotas  put  to  death  by,  xii.  190 
seq. ;  in  Gedrosia,  xii.  2(90,  236 ; 
foundation  of  Alexandria  ad  Can- 
casum  by,  xii.  200 ;  in  Bakrria  and 
Sogdiana,  xii.  201  seq. ;  and  Bea- 
sus,  12,  202,  208  ;  massacre  of  the 
BranchidiB  by,  xii.  203  seq.  ;  at 
Marakanda,  xii.  204, 207  seq. ;  and 
the  ScTthians.  xii.  206,  213;  Klei- 
tus  killed  by,  xii.  208  seq.,  213,  216 
seq.,  222  seq. ;  capture  of  the  Sog- 
dian  rock  and  the  rock  of  Chori^ 
nes  by, xii.  214  ;  and  Roxana,  xii. 
214,  215;  and  Kallisthenes,  con- 
spiracy of  royal  pages  against,  xiL 
221  ;  reduces  the  country  between 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  the  Indns,  xii. 
225  seq  ;  crosses  the  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes,  and  defeats  Poms,  xii. 
227  seq.,  228  n.  2,  and  n.  1  page 
229  ;  conquests  of,  in  the  Punjab, 
xii.  227  seq. ;  refusal  of  his  army 
to  march  farther,  xii.  231  ;  voyage 
of,  down  the  Hydaspes  and  the  In- 
dus, xii.  234  ;  wounded  in  attack 
ing  the  Malli,  xii.  234 ,  posts  oo 
the  Indus  established  by,  xii.  235, 
his  bacchanalian  procession  thro* 
Karmania,  xii.  236  ;  and  the  tomk 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  xii.  S37  ;  sa- 
traps of,  xii.  239  se^. ,  discontents 
and  mutiny  of  his  Macedonian  soir 
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diers,  xii.  241  seq. ;  Asiatic  levies 
of,  xii.  243;  sails  down  the  Pasi- 
tigris  and  up  the  Tigris  to  Opis, 
xii.  243 ;  partial  disbanding  of  his 
Macedonian  soldiers  by,  xii.  245 ; 
preparations  of,  for  the  conquest 
and  circamnavigation  of  Asia,  xii. 
245,  250;  his  grief  for  the  death 
of  Hephiestion,  xii.  247,  253 ;  ex- 
termination of  the  Kossei  by,  xii. 
248 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  xii. 
248  seq, ;  numerous  embassies  to, 
B.  c.  323,  xii.  248 ;  his  sail  on  the 
Euphrates,  xii.  250 ;  his  incorpora- 
tion of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  xii.  251  ;  his  despatch  to 
Kleomenes,  xii.  253;  forebodings 
and  suspicion  of,  at  Babylon,  xii. 
253,  254  n.  3  ;  illness  and  death  of, 
xii.  254  9eq. ;  rumored  poisoning 
of,  xii.  256  n.  2 ;  sentiments  excited 
by  the  career  and  death  of,  xii.  258 
9eq, ;  probable  achievements  of,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  xii.  259  seq. ; 
character  of  as  a  ruler,  xii.  261 
seq, ;  absence  of  nationality  in,  xii. 
264 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  chan- 
ces, if  he  had  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans, xii.  260 ;  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of,  as  a  military  man,  xii. 
261 ;  not  the  intentional  diffuser 
of  Hellenic  culture,  xii.  265  seq, ; 
cities  founded  in  Asia  by,  xii.  267  ; 
Asia  not  Hellenized  by,  xii.  269  ; 
increased  intercommunication  pro- 
duced by  the  conquests  of,  xii.  272 
seq,\  his  interest  in  science  and 
literature,  xii.  274;  state  of  the 
Grecian  world  when  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  xii.  275 ;  possibility  of 
emancipating  Greece  during  his 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii.  276; 
his  rescript  directing  the  recall  of 
Grecian  exiles,  xii.  310  seq. ;  his 
family  and  generals,  after  his  death, 
xii.  319  seq.\  partition  of  the  em- 
pire of,  xii.  319,  337  ;  list  of  pro- 
jects entertained  by,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  xii.  320. 

Alexander^  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  xii.  333,  340,  342,  366,  367, 
871. 

Aleocander^  son  of  Polvsperchon,  xii. 
366,  368,  369. 

Alexander,  S4>n  of  Kassander,  xii.  S89. 


Alexander^  king  of  the  Molossiani^ 
xii.  396  seq. 

Alexander^  son  of  Amyntas,  x.  248, 
249. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  marriage  of,  xi 
515. 

Alexander^  the  Lynkestian,  xi.  517 
seq. 

Alexander  of  Pkerce,  x.  248 ;  expe- 
ditions of  Pelopidas  against,  x. 
248,  263,  303,  307  seq.,  309  n.  3  ; 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias 
by,  X.  282  seq, ;  release  of  Pelopi- 
das and  Ismenias  by,  x.  285  ;  sub- 
dued by  the  Thebans,  x.  309  seq. ; 
naval  hostilities  of,  against  Athens, 
X.  370 ;  cruelties  and  assassination 
of,  xi.  203  seq. 

Alexandreia  Trdas,  i.  326. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  xii.  146 ;  ad 
Caucasum,  xii.  200  ;  in  Ariis,  and 
in  Arachosia,  xii.  200  n.  4;  ad 
Jaxartem,  xii.  205, 206. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  ii.  304. 

Alextkles,  viii.  64,  67,  68. 

Alkceus,  Herodotns's  mistake  about, 
iii.  155  n. ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iii. 
199;  opposition  of,  to  Pittakos,  iii. 
199,  iv.,  90  seq. ;  collected  works  of, 
iv.  90  n.  4;  subjective  character 
of  his  poetry,  i.  363. 

Alkamenes^  son  of  T§leklus,  ii.  420. 

AlkamenSsy  appointment  of,  to  go 
to  Lesbos,  vii.  365;  defeat  and 
death  of,  vii.  369. 

Alkesti^  and  Admdtus,  i.  113  seq. 

Alketas,  x.  139,  147  n.,  1.53,  xi.  54. 

AVdhicides,  reputed  oration  of  Ando- 
kid§s  against,  iv.  151,  n.  3,  vi.  7,  n. 
2 ;  alleged  duplication  of  the  tri- 
bute-money of  Athenian  allies  by, 
vi.  7,  n.  2 ;  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
vi.  397 ;  education  and  character 
of,  vii.  30  seq. :  and  Sokrat^  vii. 
35  seq. ;  conflicting  sentiments  en- 
tertained towards,  vii.  40 ;  attempts 
of,  to  revive  his  family  tie  with 
Sparta,  vii.  42;  early  politics  o^ 
vii.  42  ;  adoption  of  anti-Laconian 
politics  by,  vii.  43  ;  attempt  of,  tc 
ally  Argos  with  Athens,  b.  c.  420 
vii.  43 ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacede 
monian  envoys,  vii.  46  8eq,\  dif 
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fhj  of,  at  the  01jm|HC  festiTal, 
rfi.  53  9eq.,  59  n. ;  intra-Pelopon- 
■esian  policy  of,  b.  o.  41 9,  vii.  62 
9eq,\  expedition  of,  into  the  in- 
terior of  PeloponnesQS,  b.  c.  419, 
Til.  63;  at'Ar^,  b.  o.  418,  vii.  75, 
and  B.  c.  416,  vii.  98;  and  Nikias, 
pTojf)Cted  contention  of  ostracism 
between,  yii.  104  seq. ;  his  support 
of  the  Egestfsan  envoys  at  Athens, 
B.  c.  416,  vii.  146;  and  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  vii.  148,  152  seq.^  160 
seq. ;  attack  npon,  in  connection 
with  the  motilation  of  the  HermsB, 
vii.  175,  207  seq. ;  the  Eleosinian 
mysteries  and,  vii.  175  aeq.y  211 
sea.;  viii.  150;  plan  of  action  in 
Bicilj  proposed  by,  vii.  191 ;  at 
Messilnd  in  Sicily,  vii.  193;  at  Ka- 
tana,  vii.  193  ;  recall  of,  to  take  his 
trial,  vii.  195, 211  seq.;  escape  and 
condemnation  of,  vii.  211  m^.,  235 
fi.  2 ;  at  Sparta,  vii.  235  seq. ;  La- 
oedflBmonians  persuaded  by,  to  send 
aid  to  Chios,  vii  867  ;  expedition 
of,  to  Chios,  vii.  370  9eq. ;  revolt 
of  Mildtus  from  Athens,  caused  by, 
jrii.  375  ;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill,  ' 
viii.  2 ;  escape  of,  to  Tissaphem^s, 
viii.  3 ;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphemds, 
viii.  3 ;  acts  as  interpreter  between 
Tissapbernes  and  the  Greeks,  viii. 
5  acq. ;  oliearohical  conspiracy  of, 
with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Sa- 
mos,  viii.  6  se^. ;  counter  manceu- 
vres  of,  against  Phrynichus,  viii.  12; 
proposed  restoration  of,  to  Athens, 
viii.  12,  13  ;  negotiations  of,  with 
Peisander,  viii.  15,  20  sea.  ;  and  the 
Athenian  democracy  at  Samos,  viii. 
49  seq.^  51,  52  seq.]  at  Aspendns, 
viii.  100;  return  of,  from  Aspendus 
to  Samos,  viii.  116;  arrival  of,  at 
the  Hellespont,  from  Samos,  viii. 
117  ;  arrest  of  Tissaphern^  by, 
viii.  120;  escape  of,  from  Sardis, 
viii.  120;  and  the  Athenian  fleet, 
at  the  Bosphoms,  viii.  126 ;  attack 
npon  ChalkSdon  by,  viii.  126 ;  oc- 
cupation of  Chrysopolis  by,  viii. 
127 ;  and  Thrasyllus,  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, viii.  130 ;  capture  of  Chal- 
kddon  by,  viii.  132;  and  Phama- 
bazus,  viii.  133  ;  proceedings  of,  in 
Thrace  and  Asia,  b.  c.  40^,  viii. 
144 ;  retarn  of,  to  Athens,  b.  c.  407, 


viii.  145*09. ;  expedition  of,  to  Aso^ 
B.  c.  407,  viii.  150  seq. ;  dissatis- 
faction of  the  armament  at  Samof 
with,  viii.  153 ;  accusations  i^;ainflt, 
at  Athens,  b.  c.  407,  viii.  153;  at 
(eration  of  sentiment  towards,  at 
Athens,  b.  c.  407,  viii.  156  seq,. 
and  Nikias,  different  behavior  or 
the  Athenians  towards,  viii.  158^ 
dismissal  of,  from  his  command, 
B.C.  407.  viii.  158;  at  uGgospota 
mi,  viii.  217;  position  and  views 
of  in  Asia,  after  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  viii.  313  seq. ;  assas- 
sination of.  viii. 314  seq.;  charador 
of,  viii.  316  aeq. 

Alkidas  vi.  237,  239  seq.,  266  seq. 

Alkmasdn,  i.  278  seq. 

Alhncednids,  curse,  trial,  and  condem 
nation  of,  iii.  82;  proceedings  o( 
against  Hippias,  iv.  120;  rebuild- 
ing of  Delphian  temple  by,  iv.  121 , 
false  imputation  of  treachery  on, 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  356; 
demand  of  Sparta  for  the  ezpnl- 
sion  of,  vi.  97. 

Alkman,  iv.  77,  82,  85  seq. 

AlhnSnSy  i.  91 . 

AUegoriccd  interpretation  of  mythes, 
i.  418  seq..  425,  436. 

AUegor^  rarely  admissible  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Al&ids,  the,  i.  136. 

Alos,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  125. 

AUhcea  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  144. 

AlthcemenSs,  founder  of  Rhodes,  ii.  30 

AlthcemenSs  and  Katrens,  i.  224. 

Alyattes  and  Kyaxards,  iii.  230  ;  wax 
of,  with  Miletus,  iii.  255  seq. ;  sac- 
rilege committed  by,  iii.  256 ;  long 
reign,  death  and  sepulchre  of,  iii. 
257. 

AmaUheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  150. 

Amanus,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to, 
xii.  115. 

Amagis,  iii.  328  seq. ;  death  of,  iv.  t\9. 

Amasis  and  Polykrates,  iv.  241. 

Amaslris,  xii.  467  seq. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i.  209  seq. 

Ambrakia,  iii.  404,  405. 

An^brakiots,  attack  of,  upon  Amphi- 
lokian  Argos,  vi  180;  attack  of 
upon  Akamania,  vi.  192  aeq.;  pro 
jected  attack  of,  on  Amphilochian 
Argos,  vi.  302 ;  defeat  or,  at  Olptt, 
tI.  304 ;  Menedeos's  deMitkm  of 
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Ti.  305  8eq.  ;  Demosthends's  tic* 
tory  over,  vi.  307  seq. ;  pacific  con- 
vention of,  with  the  Akarnanians 
and  Amphilocbians,  vi.  311. 

A.mbrysu8f  re  fortification  of,  xi.  494. 

A.mmon^  Alexander's  visit  to  the 
oracle  of,  xii.  147. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Solon,  iii.  98 ; 
proposed  by  Patrokleides,  viii.  225; 
at  Athens,  b.  c.  403,  viii.  293,  299 
aeq, 

Amompharetus^  v.  174  seq. 

Amorges,  vii.  375;  capture  of,  vii. 
388. 

AmphiarauSy  i.  272,  275. 

Amphiktyon,  i.  98,  99,  103. 

AMphiktycnic  assembly^  i.  100 ;  ii.  243 
seq.^  xi.  241  ;  condemnation  of 
Sparta  by,  x.  202  seq. ;  accusation 
of  Thebes  against  Sparta  before, 
xt.  242 ;  accusation  of  Thebes 
against  Phokis  before,  xi.  243; 
resistance  of  Phokis  to,  xi.  244 
9eq. ;  sentence  of,  against  the  Pho- 
kians,  and  honors  conferred  upon 
Philip  by,  xi.  425,  429 ;  at  Delphi, 
.B.  C.  339,  xi.  470  seq. 

Amphiktyonies,  or  exclusive  religious 
partnerships,  ii.  243  seq.^  248. 

Amphiktyons,  punishment  of  the  Kir- 
rhseans  by,  iv.  61  ;  establishment 
of  the  Pythian  games  by,  iv.  63  ; 
violent  measures  of,  against  the 
Araphissians,  xi.  474  seq. 

Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria,  i.  133. 

Amphilochian  Argos^  Eurylochns's  pro- 
jected attack  upon,  vi.  302. 

Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  pa- 
cific treaty  of,  with  the  Ambraki- 
ots,  vi.  211. 

Amphilochus^  i.  278 ;  wanderings  of, 
i.  313. 

Amphi&n  and  Zethus^  i.  263  seq. ;  Ho- 
meric legend  of,  i.  257. 

Amphipolis^  foundation  of,  vi.  1 1  seq. ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  406 
seq.;  proceedings  of  Brasidas  in,  vi. 
420;  policy  of  Kleon  and  Nikias 
for  the  recovery  of,  vi.  457  seq. ; 
Kleon's  expedition  against,  vi.  462 
seq. ;  topography  of,  vi.  464  seq.  ; 
battle  of,  vi.  471  seq. ;  negotiations 
for  peace  after  the  battle  of,  vi.  489 ; 
not  restored  to  Athens,  on  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  4 ;  neglect  of, 
by  the  Athenians,  Tii.  104,  xi.  215 ; 


claim  of  Athens  to,  x.  245  seq.  2M; 
Iphikrates  at,  x.  251,  299;  failure 
of  Timotheus  at,  x.  301  ;  nine  de 
feats  of  the  Athenians  at,  x.  302  n. 
2 ;  Kallisthenes  at,  x.  370  ;  Philip 
renounces  his  claim  lo,  xi.  212, 
siege  and  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
232  seq. ;  Philip's  dealings  with  the 
Athenians  respecting,  xi.  235. 

Amphissa^  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
497. 

Amphissians,  accusation  of,  against 
Athens,  xi.  470  seq. ;  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Amphiktyons  a- 
gainst,  xi.  473  seq. 

Ampkitrydn^  i.  91. 

Amphoterus  and  Akaman,  i.  283. 

AmyUce^  ii.  327  ;  conquest  of,  ii.  419 

AmyhiSj  i.  169. 

Amyntas,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iv.  19. 

AmyntaSy  Jatker  of  PkiUp,  x.  48  seq,, 
243  seq. ;  and  the  Olynthian  coh<* 
federacy,  x.  50,  56,  58,  65  ;  and 
Iphikrates,  x.  108;  and  Athens,  x. 
243,  245 ;  death  of,  x.  248  ;  as- 
sistance of  Iphikrates  to  the  family 
of,  X.  250. 

Amyntas.  son  of  Antiochus,  xii.  9 
116,  125. 

AmyntaSj  son  of  Perdikkas,  xii.  8. 

Anaktorium,  iii.  402  seq.^  vi.  360. 

Anaphe.  i.  240. 

Anapus,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  91. 

Anaxagoras^  vi.  101. 

Anaxandrides,  bigamy  of,  ii.  386. 

Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  xii.  213.  215^ 
217. 

Anaxibius^  ix.  150  seq.^  156  seq. ;  in 
the  Hellespont,  ix.  369 ;  death  of 
ix.  371  seq. 

AnaxikratSSf  v.  335. 

Anaxi/aus,  v.  21 1,  230. 

Anaximander^  iv.  381  seq. 

Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  i.  409. 

AndokidSsy  reputed  oration  of,  against 
AlkibiadSs,  iv.  151  n.  1,  vi.  6  n.  1  * 
de  Mysteriis,  iv.  123  n.  3  ;  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  vii.  196^ 
200  seq. 

Androgeos,  death  of,  i.  21 1 . 

Androfdus^  iii.  175. 

Andromache  and  Helenus,  i.  305. 

Andromachus^  xi.  146. 

Andrdn^  story  of,  respecting  Kr^te,  ii 
29. 

Andros^  siege  of,  by  Themistokl^s,  ▼ 
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141  ;    sie^e  of,  by  Alkibiad^  and 
Konon,  viii.  151. 

Animals^  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  ill. 
319. 

Ankceus^  i.  177. 

AntalkidaSf  embassy  of,  to  Tirabazns, 
ix.  374  seq. ;  embassies  of,  to  Per- 
sia, ix.  383,  X.  157;  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, ix.  384 ;  the  peace  of,  ix. 
385  seq.,  x.  1  seq. 

ilntam/rttf, expulsion  of  Arsakes  from, 
yiii.  1 14 ;  the  Syraeusans  at,  x.  386. 

Ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
ii.  261 ;  colonies  from  Phcenicia 
and  Egypt  not  probable,  ii.  267. 

Antin&r,  i.  304,  315. 

AniigonSy  i.  276. 

Antigonm  and  Perdikkas,  xii.  334; 
and  Eamenes,  xii.  338 ;  great  power 
of,  xii.  367 ;  alliance  of  Kassander, 
L^simachns  and  Ptolemy  against, 
xii  367,  372,  383,  387  ;  measures 
of,  against  Kassander,  xii.  369, 
870;  pacification  of,  with  Kassan- 
der, Lysimachas,  and  Ptolemy,  xii. 
S7l ;  Boxana  and  her  son  Alexan- 
der pot  to  death  by,  xii.  371 ;  mar- 
ders  Eleopatra,  sister  of  Alexan- 
der, xii.  372 ;  Athenian  envoys  sent 
to,  xii.  380 ;  death  of,  xii.  387. 

AmUaonus  Gronatus,  xii.  390. 

AntSochtts^  death  of,  i.  298. 

Aniimackus  of  Kolophon,  i.  268. 

Antiochua  at  Samoa  and  Notiam,  viii. 
152,  153. 

Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  x.  280. 

AntiopS,  i.  257  seq. 

Antipater,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  xi.  386,  387, 390,  397,401  ; 
made  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  xii. 
67,  68 ;  and  Olympias,  xii.  68, 254 ; 
defeat  of  Agis  by,  xii.  284 ;  sab- 
mission  of  all  Greece  to,  xii.  285 ; 
Grecian  hostilities  against,  after 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  313  seq.  ; 
and  Kraterus,  xii.  321  seq.,  335  ; 
victory  of,  at  Krannon,  xii-  321, 
822  ;  terms  imposed  upon  Athens 
by,  xii.  324  seq. ;  remodels  the 
Peloponnesian  cities,  xii.  332 ;  con- 
test and  pacification  of,  with  the 
.£tolians,  xii.  332 ;  made  guardian 
of  Alexander's  family,  xii.  337  ; 
4eath  of,  xii.  338 ;  last  directions 
of,  xii.  339. 

Atdipattry  ion  of  KAMander,  xii.  889. ' 
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Anttpkilus,  xii.  319,  321. 

Antiphon,  viii.  1 8, 30  seq.,  57  seq. ,  78  fOf 

Antiquity,  Grecian,  a  religious  con- 
ception, i.  445  ;  stripped  of  its  re- 
ligious character  by  chronology,  L 
446. 

Antisthenes,  at  Kannus,  rii.  397. 

Antistrophe,  introduction  of,  iv.  89. 

Anyttis,  viii.  130,  242. 

Aomos,  rock  of,  xii.  225  n.  2,  227. 

Apatiy  i.  7. 

Apaturia,  excitement  at  the,  after  tha 
battle  of  ArginussB,  viii.  193  seq. 

Aphareus,  i.  168,  169. 

Apheidas,  i.  176. 

Aphepsion,  and  Mantitheus,  vii.  200. 

ApftetcBj  Persian  fleet  at,  v.  97,  98, 
101. 

Aphroditi,  i.  5,  52. 

Apis,  i.  83. 

ApodektoR,  iv.  137. 

Apollo,  i.  10 ;  legends  of,  i.  45  seq.,  50 ; 
worship  and  functions  of,  i.  49  seq., 
iii.  168;  and  Laomedon,  i.  57,  285; 
and  Herm^,  i.  59 ;  types  of,  i.  61 ; 
and  Admdtns,  i  113 ;  and  Koronis, 
i.  176 ;  Sminthias,  i.  337 ;  evidence 
of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to,  as  to 
early  Ionic  life,  iii.  168  ;  temple  of 
at  Klarus,  iii.  184;  reply  of  Del 
phian  to  the  remonstrance  of  Croa 
sus,  iv.  189. 

ApoUod&nu,  his  genealogy  of  Helldiii 
i.  106  seq. 

Apollod&rus  and  the  Theoric  fund,  xi. 
348. 

Apollohratis,  xi.  106,  107, 117. 

Apollonia,  iii.  402  seq.',  and  the  Illy- 
rians,  iv.  6  seq. :  and  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  x.  52. 

ApoUonides,  xii.  142,  149. 

ApriSs,  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  32^ 
seq. 

Apsyrtits,  i.  238. 

Arabia,  Alexander's  projects  with  re- 
gard to.  xii.  245,  250. 

Arachosia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  200. 

Aradus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander 
xii.  130. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  xii.  155  seq. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  v.  354. 

Arcadia,  ii.  299 ;  state  of,  b.  c  560,  ii 
441  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  444  seq.,  ▼ 
315 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuktra,  x.  204  seq. ;  inva- 
sioni   of,  by  Archidamus,  x.  265« 
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816  seq. :  mission  of  Epaninondas 
to,  X.  288;  dissensions  in,  x.  S22 
teq.  ]  embassy  of  ^schines  to  xi. 
868. 

AroMdians,  ii.  301,433  seq. ;  sympathy 
of,  with  Messenians,  ii.  427 ;  im- 
pulse of,  towards  a  Pan* Arcadian 
nnion,  x  208  ;  application  of,  to 
Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid  against 
6parta,  x.  213 ;  Epaminondas  and 
Uie  consolidation  of,  x.  215  ;  ener- 
^tic  action  and  insolence  of,  x. 
159  seq. ;  envoy  to  Persia  from,  x. 
S78,  280 ',  protest  of,  against  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  x.  281 ;  alli- 
ance of  Athens  with,  x.  287  ;  and 
Eleians,  x.  314  seq.,  323;  occapa- 
tion  and  plunder  of  Olympia  oy, 
X.  314,  320  seq. ;  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  by,  x.  3\Sseq. : 
seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by  the  The- 
ban  harmost,  x.  324  seq. 

Archagatkus,  xii.  438,439,443. 

Arrhigdes,  Apollo,  i.  50. 

Arckelcms,  x.  46  seq. ;  siege  of  Pydna 
by,  viii.  118. 

Archeptolemus^  riii.  84  seq. 

ArchiaSf  oekist  of  Syracuse,  iii.  363. 

Archtas,  the  Theban,  x.  82,  85. 

Arckias,  the  Exile -Hunter,  xii.  326 
seq. 

Archidamus  11.^  speech  of,  against 
war  with  Athens,  vi.  80  seq.  \  inva- 
sions of  Attica  by,  vii.  126  seq.., 
152,  221  ;  his  expedition  to  Plataa, 
vi.  185  seq. 

Archidamus  III.,  invasions  of  Arca- 
dia by,  X.  265,  316  seq.\  and  the 
independence  of  MessSnS,  x.  291, 
360  ;  and  Pbilomelus,  xi.  254  ;  ex- 
pedition of,  against  Megalopolis, 
xi.  306  ;  aid  to  the  Phokians  at 
ThermopylsB  under,  xi.  419,  421  ; 
xii.  281,  394. 

Arckiiochits,  i.  362 ;  iv.  26,  73,  76  seq. 

Archinus,  decrees  of,  viii.  299,  308. 

Architects  at  Athens,  under  Perikl^, 
vi.  20. 

Architecture^  Grecian,  between  b.  c. 
600-550,  \y.  98. 

Arehonides,  x.  469. 

Archons  after  Kodrus,  iii.  49 ;  the  nine, 
iii.  75 ;  judges  without  appeal  till 
after  Kleisthen^s,  iii.  189 ;  effect  of 
Kleisthen^'s  revolution  on,  iv.  137 
4^..  142  009-  j   limited  fnnctionf  oC 


after  the  Persian  war,  v.  276 ;  Hml 
tation  of  the  functions  of,  by  Feri 
kl^,  V.  355,  358,  365. 

Ardys,  iii.  223. 

Areopagus,  senate  of^  iii.  73  ;  and  tkf 
EphetflB,  iii.  79;  and  the  Eume* 
nides  of  ^schylus,  iii.  80  n. ;  pow- 
ers of,  enlarged  by  Solon,  iii.  122; 
under  the  Solonian  and  Kleisthe- 
nean  constitutions,  iv.  141 ;  in  early 
Athens,  y.  352  seq.  ;  oligarchical 
tendencies  of,  ▼.  354;  venerable 
character  and  large  powers  of,  v. 
359  ;  at  variance  with  the  growing 
democratical  sentiment,  b.  c.  480- 
460,  V.  361 ;  a  centre  of  action  (or 
the  oligarchical  party,  v.  361  ; 
power  of,  abridged  by  Periklls  taA 
Ephialtgs,  V.  366  seq. 

Aris,  i.  10. 

Areti.  xi.  55,  56,  82,  129. 

Argadeis,\\\.  50. 

ArgcBus  and  Philip,  xi.  212. 

Argcmthonius  and  the  Phokssans,  ir. 
199. 

^r^'an Demos, proceedings  of,  vii.  M. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  81. 

Argeians,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thy- 
rea,  ii.  447  ;  defeat  and  destruction 
of,  l)y  Kleomen4s,iv.  321  ;  trick  of, 

-  with  their  callendar,  vii.  65; at  Epi 
daurus,  vii.  69,  70,  88 ;  at  the  bat- 
tle within  the  Long  Walls  of  Co> 
rinth,  ix.  333  ;  manoeuvres  of, 
respecting  the  holy  truce,  ix.  344 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix. 
387  :  and  Mardonins,  v.  157. 

Argis,  i.  5. 

Argilus,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas, 
vi.  406  seq. 

Arginusoe,  battle  of,  viii.  173  seq. ;  re- 
call, impeachment,  defence,  and 
condemnation  of  the  generals  at 
the  battle  of,  viii.  181,  210;  in- 
action of  the  Athenian  fleet  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  215. 

Argd,  the,  i.  231. 

Argonautic    expedition,    i.    231    seq, ; 
monuments  of,  i.  241  seq  ;  how  and 
when  attached  to  Kolchis,  i.  251 
attempts  to  reconcile  the,  with  ge* 
ographical  knowledge,  i.  254  seq. 
continued  faith  in,  i.  255 ;  Dr.  War 
ton  and  M.  Gingaen^  on  the,  i 
481  n. 

Argot,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the  do 
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dine  of  Myk^nae,  i.  165 ;  occnpa- 
tion  of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  6 ;  and 
neighboring  Dorians  greater  than 
Sparta,  in  776  B.  c,  ii.  307  ;  Dorian 
aettlements  io,  ii.  308,  309,  311; 
early  ascendency  of,  ii.  312,  320  ] 
subsequent  decline  of,  ii.  321 ;  ac- 
quisitions of  Sparta  from,  ii.  448 
ieq,;  military  classification  at,  ii. 
460 ;  struggles  of,  to  recover  the 
headship  of  Greece,  ii.  463  seq.  ; 
and  Klednse,  ii.  464  ;  victorious  war 
of  Sparta  against,  B.C.  496-5,  iv.  221 
seq, ;  prostration  of,  b.  C.  496-5,  iv. 
S24  ;  assistance  of,  to  .^gina,  v.  49  ; 
neutrality  of  on  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  v.  64  seg. ;  position  of,  on 
its  alliance  with  Athens  about  b.  c. 
461,  V.  319  seq. ;  uncertain  relations 
between  Sparta  and,  b.  c.  421,  vii. 
8;  position  of,  on  the  peace  of  Ni- 
kias,  vii.  11  seq. ;  the  Thousand- 
regiment  at,  vii.  11;  induced  by 
the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new 
Peloponnesian  alliance,  b.  c.  421, 
vii.  13;  joined  by  Matinea,vii.  14; 
loined  by  the  Corinthians,  vii.  17, 
19;  joined  by  Elis,  vii.  19  ;  refusal 
of  Tegea  to  join,  vii.  20;  and 
Bparta,  projected  alliance  between, 
▼ii.  24  ;  and  BcBOtia,  projected  al- 
liance  between,  vii.  24  seq, ;  con- 
elusion  of  a  fifty  years'  peace  be- 
tween S  arta  and,  vii.  28  seq.  ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  between,  vii. 
44,  51  seq  ;  embassy  from,  for  alli- 
ance with  Corinth,  vii.  61  ;  attack 
of,  upon  Epidanrns,  vii.  65,  69 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  b.  c  418,  vii.  71 
seq.j  Alkibiad^  at,  B.C.  418,  vii. 
75;  political  change  at,  through 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.  c.  418, 
vii.  89  seq. ;  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Sparta  and,  b.  c.  41 8,  vii.  92 
teq  ;  alliance  between  Sparta  and, 
B.  c.  418,  vii  94;  renounces  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  Elis  and  Man- 
tinea,  vii.  94;  oligarchical  revolu- 
tion at,  vii.  96,  97 ;  restoration  of 
democracy  at,  vii.  100;  renewed 
alliance  of,  with  Athens,  vii.  101  : 
Alkibiad^  at,  b.  c.  416,  vii.  101  ; 
LacedflBmonian  intervention  in  be- 
half of  the  oligarchy  at,  vii  101, 
10S ;  envoys  from,  to  the  Athenian 


Demos  at  Samos,  viii.  53 ;  alltanct 
of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Co- 
rinth,  against  Sparta,  ix.  284 ;  con- 
solidation of  Corinth  with,  ix.  332  ; 
expedition  of  Agesipolis  against, 
ix.  355  seq. ;  violent  intestine  feud 
at,  X.  199  seq. 

ArgoSy  Amphilochian^  capture  of,  by 
Phormio,  vi.  121 ;  attack  of  Am- 
brakiots  on,  vi.  180  ;  Eurylochus's 
projected  attack  upon.  vi.  302. 

Argus,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the 
grove  of,  iv.  321. 

Aria,  Alexander  in,  xii.  189. 

Ariadne^  i.  220  seq. 

AricBus,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa.  ix.  47 ;  and  Klearchns, 
ix.  52,  54 ;  and  the  Greeks  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  54,  56, 
62,  78. 

Aridceus,  Philip,  xii.  319,  320,  334. 

Ariobarzanes,  intervention  of,inGrecee, 
X.  261 ;  revolt  of,  x.  294  seq. ;  at  the 
Susian  Gates   xii.  171  ;  death  of, 
xii.  172. 
Arioiiy  iv.  78  seq. 

Aristagoras  and  Megabat6s,  iv.  284  , 
revolt  of,  iv.  285  seq.,  292  ;  appli- 
cation of,  to  Sparta,  iv.  286  seq. ; 
application  of,  to  Athens,  iv.  289 , 
march  of,  to  Sardis.  iv.  290 ;  de- 
sertion of  the  Ionic  revolt  by,  iv. 
296  seq. 

Aristarckus,  the  Athenian,  viii.  82. 

AristarchuSf  the  Lacedaemonian,  ix. 
164  seq. 

Aristeides^  constitutional  change  in- 
troduced by,  iv.  145 ;  character  of, 
iv.  338  seq. ;  elected  general,  iv. 
341  ;  banishment  of,  by  ostracism, 
V.  50;  and  ThemistoklSs,  rivalry 
between,  v.  50,  273  ;  restoration  of, 
from  banishment,  v.  110 ;  joins  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis.  v.  130 ; 
slaughters  the  Persians  at  Psytta- 
leia,  V.  136;  equitable  assessment 
of,  upon  the  allied  Greeks,  v.  264 
seq.j  popularity  of,  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  V.  278 ;  death  and  pov- 
erty of,  V.  289. 

Aristeus,  vi.  70,  73  seq.  182. 

Aristo  and  AgStus,  iv.  326. 

Aristocrats^  Grecian,  bad  morality  of 
vi.  287. 

Aristodemus,  ii.  2  seq. 

AristodemuSf  king  of  Messenia;  ii.  47' 
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AriglodSmus  Maiakus,  iii.  359. 

AristodSmus^ "  the  coward,"  v.  M,  188. 

Aristodimusy  the  actor,  xi.  873. 

AristodikuSy  iv.  201. 

Aristogeit&n  and  Harmodim,  it.  Ill 
8eq. 

AristokISs  and  Hipponoida8,Tii.85,89. 

AristokratSs,  king  of  Orchomenus,  ii. 
428,  437. 

AristcicrcUSs,  the  Athenian,  vii.  368. 

AristomackS^  x.  480. 

AriaiomenSs,  ii.  421,  428  seq. 

Aristonikus  of  Methymna,  xii.  142, 
149. 

AristophanSsy  yiii.  327  ;  his  reason  for 
showing  up  Sokratds,  viii.  408 ;  his 
attack  upon  the  alleged  impiety  of 
Sokratds,  i.  400  n. ;  and  Kleon,  vi. 
482  seq.y  488. 

Aristoteles  the  Spartan,  xi.  2. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  387 ; 
on  the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  ii. 
408 ;  meaning  of  the  word  Sophist 
in,  viii.  354 ;  formal  logic  of,  viii. 
429 ;  novelties  ascribed  to  Sokra- 
tSs  by,  viii.  424  j  and  Hermeias,  xi. 
441,441  n. ;  instmction  of  Alexan* 
der  by,  xii.  3 ;  and  Alexander,  po- 
litical views  of,  compared,  xii.  265 
seq. 

AristoxenuSy  of  Tarentnm,  xi.  154. 

Aristus  and  Nikoteles,  x.  466. 

Arkas  and  Kallisto,  i.  175. 

Arkesilaus  the  Second,  iv.  40;  the 
Third,  iv.  45  seq. 

ArktinuSy  ^thiopis  of,  ii.  156. 

Armeniay  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
in,  ix.  95  seq, 

ArmenuSy  i.  242. 

Amoldy  his  edition  of  Thncydides, 
viii.  106  N. 

ArrkihoeuSy  vi.  400,  440.443  seq. 

Arrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  216  seq. ; 
conjecture  of,  respecting  Gerydn,  i. 
249 ;  on  Darins's  plan  against 
Alexander,  xii.  110. 

Arsahes  at  Antandrus,  viu.  114. 

Arsames^   xii.  112. 

Arsinoiy  xii.  469  seq. 

ArsiteSy  xii.  78,  80. 

Art,  Grecian,  iv.  98  seq, 

ArtabanuSy  v.  8  seq. 

Artabazus,  Xerxetfs  genertdy  siege  of 

.  Potidsea  and  Olynthus  by,  v.  142; 

jealousy  of,  against  Mardonius,  v. 

190 ;  conduct  of,  at  and  after  tbe 


battle  of  Plat»a,  r.  193, 189; 
Pansanias,  v.  254,  268. 

A^iabctzuSy  satrap  if  Daak^flmm^  zL 
2.W,  257,  300. 

ArtabazuSy  DarMs  getmrci^  xlL  18i| 
184,  188. 

ArtaphemSsy  satrap  of  SardUy  Hippl- 
as's  application  to,  iv.  977 ;  and 
HistisBus,  iv.  298, 309;  prooeedhifli 
of,  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  nr. 
311 ;  and  Datis,  Persian  armamenl 
under,  iv.  329 ;  return  o^  to  Asi^ 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iw 
362. 

ArtaphemSsy  the  Persian  envogy  y\,  909 
s«9. 

Artaxerxes  LmgimanuSy  v.  285  seq.y  vL 
361  seq. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemotiy  accession  of,  ix. 
7 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  rSL 
312 ;  ix.  7, 42  seq. ;  at  Eunaza,  is. 
42  seq.y  48,  52 ;  death  of,  x.  866. 

ArtayktSSy  v.  198  seq. 

Artemisy  i.  10 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  91 
170. 

Artemis  Limnatis,  temple  of,  ii.  424. 

Artemisiay  v.  119,  133,  139. 

Artemisiuniy  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
oppose  Xerxes  at,  v.  71 ;  Greeit 
fleet  at,  v.  79,  80,  97  seq. ;  sea-figirt 
off,  V.  99, 101  ;  retreat  of  the  Greek 
fleet  from,  to  Salamis,  v.  102. 

ArthuTy  romances  of,  i.  476. 

ArtisanSy  at  Athens,  iii.  136  seq, 

ArtSy  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  1 16. 

AryandeSy  Persian  satrap  of  EgypC^ 
iv.  47. 

Asiay  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iii.  179 
seq. ;  .^k>lic  cities  in,  iii.  190  seq, ; 
collective  civilization  in,  withoat 
individual  freedom  or  development, 
iii.  303 ;  state  of,  before  the  Persian 
monarchy,  iv.  182;  conquests  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  in,  iv.  209 ;  expe- 
dition of  Greek  fleet  against,  b.0. 
478,  v.  253 ;  AlkibiadSs  in,  viii.  144, 
153  seq.y  311  seq.-y  expedition  of 
Timotheus  to,  x.  252,  294  8eq.\ 
Agesilaus  in,  x.  294, 296 ;  measures 
of  Alexander  before  going  to,  xS. 
67 ;  passage  of  Alexander  to,  xiL 
69;  review  of  Alexander's  array 
in,  xii.  72 ;  cities  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in,  xii.  267 ;  Hellenized  bj 
the  Diadochi,  not  l^  Atezandar 
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xii.  269 ;  how  far  really  HcUenized, 
zii.  270. 

AmIu  Minor,  Greeks  in,  ii.  235  ;  non- 
HelleDic  people  of,  iii.  203,  205  seq.  \ 
features  of  the  country  of,  iii.  205 ; 
Phrygian  music  and  worship  among 
GreefcB  in,  iii.  212 ;  predominance 
of  female  inflaence  in  the  legends 
of,  iii.  222 ;  Cimmerian  invasion 
of,  iii.  245  seq. ;  conquest  of,  by 
the  Persians,  iv.  201 ;  arrival  of 
Cyrus  tke  Younger  in  viii.  135, 
137. 

Ana,  Upper ^  Scythian  invasion  of,  iii. 
263. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended 
with  Hellenic  in  the  Trdad,  i.  338. 

Asiatic  Dorians,  iii.  201,  202. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality 
of  the  Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  35. 

Asiatic  Cfre*!ce,  deposition  of  despots 
of,  by  Aristagoras,  iv.  245. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Croe- 
tus,  iii.  259  seq. ;  state  of,  after 
Cyrus's' conquest  of  Lydia,  iv.  198  ^ 
application  of,  to  Sparta,  b.  c.  -546, 
iv.  199;  alliance  with,  against  Per- 
sia, abandoned  by  the  Athenians, 
IT.  291 ;  successes  of  Persians  a- 
gainst,  iv.  294  ;  reconquest  of,  after 
the  fall  of  Miletus,  iv.  306;  first 
step  to  the  ascendency  of  Athens 
over,  V.  198 ;  not  tributary  to  Per- 
sia between  B.C.  477  and  412,  v. 
339  n. ;  surrender  of,  lo  Persia,  by 
Sparta,  ix.  205  ;  and  Tissaphernes, 
X.  206;  ix.  207;  application  of 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissa- 
phernes, ix.  207 ;  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  x.  26  t€q.\  Spar- 
tan project  for  the  rescue  of,  x. 
44. 

Asidates,  ix.  172. 

Askalaphtts  and  lalmenus,  i.  130. 

AsJdepiadia  of  Myrlea,  legendary  dis- 
coveries of,  i.  247  n.  4. 

Asldimads,\.\%\. 

Asklepius,  i.  178  seq. 

AgoptuSf  son  of  Phormio,  vi.  231. 

Asi^pus,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  PlatsBa,  v.  158  seq. 

Aspasia,  vi.  98  seq, 

Aspendus,  Phenician  fleet  at,  b.  c.  41 1, 
viii.  99,  100,  114;  AlkibiadSs  at, 
Tiii.  99 ;  Alkibiades,  tetnra  from,  to 
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Samos,  viii.  116;  Alexande**  at  zii 
100. 

Aspis,  xii.  421. 

Assembly,  Spartan  popular,  ii.  34S^ 
356  ;  Athenian  judicial,  iv.  137, 
140  seq. ;  Athenian  political,  iv.  139. 

Assyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iii. 
324. 

Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of 
human  labor,  iii.  302. 

Assyrians  and  Medes,  iii.  224  seq.,  290 
seq.;  contrasted  with  Phenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  iii.  303^ 
and  Phenicians,  effect  of,  on  the 
Greek  mind,  iii.  343  seq. 

AstakuSf  yi.  135,  141. 

Asteria,  i.  6. 

Asterius,  i.  220. 

Astroms,  i.  6  ;  and  Eos,  children  of^ 
i.  6. 

Astronomy,  physical,  thought  impious 
by  ancient  Greeks,  i.  346  n. ;  and 
physics,  knowledge  of,  among  the 
early  Greeks,  ii.  114. 

Astyages,  story  of,  iv.  182  seq, 

Astyanax,  death  of,  i.  305. 

Astyochus,  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vu. 
383 ;  at  Lesbos,  yii.  384 ;  at  Chios 
and  the  opposite  coast,  vii.  391  ; 
accidental  escape  of,  vii.  392  ;  and 
Pedaritus,  vii.  393, 394 ;  and  Tissa- 
phernes, treaty  between,  vii.  395 
seq. ;  mission  of  Lichas  and  others 
respecting,  vii.  397 ;  victory  of, 
over  Ctiarminus,  and  junction  with 
Antisthends,  vii.  397;  at  Rhodes, 
viii.  94 ;  ■  at  Miletus,  viii.  97  ;  re- 
call of,  viii.  98. 

Atalanta,  i.  56,  145  seq. 

Atameus  captured  and  garrisoned  1^ 
Derkyllidas,  ix.  219;  Hermeias  ol( 
xi.  441,  and  n.  3. 

AH,  i.  7. 

Athamas,  i-  123  seq. 

Athenagoras,  vii   \S4  se^. 

AthSne,  birth  of,  i.  10;  various  repre- 
sentations of,  i.  54 ;  her  dispute 
with  Poseidon,  i.  56, 191 ;  Chalkice- 
kus,  temple  of,  and  Pausanias,  \. 
272  ;  Polias,  reported  prodigy  in 
the  temple  of,  on  Xerxes's  ap- 
proach,, v.  109. 

Amenian  victims  for  the  Minotaur,  i. 
221 ;  ceremonies  commemoratiyf 
of  the  destruction  of  the  MinAtauv 
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f.  213;  democracy,  Kleisthenfcf  the 
real  author  of,  iv.  139 ;  people,  ja- 
dicial  attntntes  of,  iv.  140;  nobles, 
early  violence  of,  iv.  152;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthen^rs 
revolution,  iv.  176;  seamen,  con- 
trasted with  the  lonians  at  Ladd, 
iv.  300  ;  dikasts,  temper  of,  in  esti- 
mating past  services,  iv.  372 ;  de- 
mocracy, origin  of  the  apparent 
fickleness  of,  iv.  375  seq. ;  envoy, 
speech  of,  to  Gelo,  v.  219  ;  parties 
and  politics,  effect  of  the  Persian 
war  upon,  v.  274  seq  ;  empire,  v. 
S90  seq.,  304  n.  2,346,  vi.  398  807., 
44  n.,  48,  viii.  281 — 290;  power, 
Increase  of,  after  the  formation  of 
the  Delian  confederacy,  v.  313  ; 
aaxiliaries  to  Sparta  against  the 
Helots,  V.  317  seq. ;  democracy, 
oonsummation  of,  v.  380 ;  arma- 
ment against  Samoa,  ander  Peri- 
kMs,  Sophoklds,  etc.,  vi.  26  seq.  ; 
private  citizens,  redress  of  the  al- 
lies against,  yi.  38 ;  assembly, 
speeches  of  the  Eorkyraean  and 
(^rinthian  envoys  to,  vi.  58  869. ; 
naval  attack,  vi.  63 ;  envoy,  reply 
of,  to  the  Corinthian  envoy,  at  the 
Spartan  assembly,  vi.  85  seq. ;  ex- 
pedition to  ravage  Peloponnesus, 
B.  c.  431  vi.  134  ;  armament  to 
Potideea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  b. 
O.  429,  vi.  191  ;  assembly,  debates 
in,  respecting  Mityl^n^,  vi.  244, 
248  seq  ;  assembly,  aboat  the  La- 
cedaemonian prisoners  in  Sphakte- 
ria,  vi.  328  seq. ;  assembly,  on  De- 
mosthenes' application  for  rein- 
forcements to  attack  Sphakteria,vi. 
334  seq. ;  hoplites,  at  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis,  vi.  477  ;  fleet,  opera- 
tions of,  near  MessSnd  and  Rhegi- 
11m,  B.  C.  425,  vii.  133 ;  assembly, 
and  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  vii.  145, 
147  seq.y  279 ;  treasury,  abundance 
in,  B.C. 415,  vii.  164;  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Syracuse,  vii.  302,  303 
seq.,  315  seq.  325  seq. ;  prisoners  at 
Syracuse,  vii  344  seq. ;  fleet  at  Sa- 
mos,  B.  c.  412,  vii.  394 :  democracy, 
securities  in,  against  corruption,  vii. 
40S ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  faTor  of 
oligarchical  change,  viii.  14 ;  as- 
•embly,  at  Koldnus,  viii.  85 ,-  de- 
Bocracy,  reconstitntion  of  at  Sa- 
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mos.  Till.  46 ;  squadron,  escape  of 
from  Sestos  to  EIsbus,  viii.  109 
fleet  at  Kynoss^ma,  viii.  109  seq. 
fleet  at  Abydos,  viii.  117  se^  ;  fleet| 
concentration  of,  at  Kardia,  viii. 
120 ;  fleet,  at  the  Bosphorus,  b.  0. 
410,  viii.  127  ;  fleet  at  Arginuss, 
viii.  170  seq.  ;  assembly,  debatv 
in,  on  the  generals  at  Arginuss, 
viii.  178—186,  190—194  ;  fleet,  in- 
action of.  after  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginussB,  viii.  211 ;  fleet,  removal  of, 
from  Samos  to  .^gospotami,  viii. 
215;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  .^gos- 
potami,  viii.  21%  seq. ;  kleruchs  and 
allies  after  the  battle  of  .^gospata 
mi,  viii.  223 ;  tragedy,  growth  ot 
viii.  317,  319;  mind,  influence  of 
comedy  on,  viii.  331  seq. ;  charac- 
ter not  corrupted  between  b.  c.  480 
and  405,  viii.  374  seq. ;  confederacy, 
new,  B.  G.  378,  x.  192  seq.-,  and 
Theban  cavalry,  battle  of,  near 
Mantinea,  b.  C.  362,  x.  333  seq. ; 
marine,  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of,  by  Demosthen^,  xi.  462 
seq. 
Athenians  and  the  Hdrakleids,  i.  94; 
and  Sigeinm,  i.  339 ;  and  Samians, 
contrast  between,  iv.  247  ;  activB 
patriotism  of,  between  b.  c.  500— 
400,  iv.  178;  diminished  active  seo- 
timent  of,  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
iv.  180;  alliance  wit)i  Asiatic 
Greeks  abandoned  by,  iv.  291  ; 
Darius's  revenge  against,  iv.  297; 
terror  and  sympathy  of,  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  iv.  309 ;  appeal 
of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  Medism 
of  ^gina,  iv.  318  ;  condition  and 
character  of,  b.  c.  490,  iv.  334  ; 
application  of,  to  Sparta,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  311  ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Marathon,  \r  348  seq.^ 
358 ;  alleged  flckleness  and  in- 
gratitude of,  towards  Miltiad^s,  iv. 
370  seq  ;  answers  of  the  Delphian 
oracle  to,  on  the  eve  of  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  59  ;  Pan-Hellenic  pa- 
triotism of,  on  Xerxes's  invasion, 
V.  63  seq  ;  hopeless  situation  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylw,  r. 
106 ;  conduct  of.  on  the  approach 
of  Xerxes,  v.  107,  seq.;  victory  of, 
at  Salamis,  v.  115, 132  seq.  ;  honot 
awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of  Sal 
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amis,  T.  146  ;  ander  Pausanias  m 
BoBotia,  T.  164 ;  and  Alexander  of 
Macedon,before  the  battle  of  Platiea, 
▼.  170;  and  Spartans  at  Platsea,  v. 
171, 174 ;  victory  of,  at  Plataea,  v. 
179  seq. ;  and  continental  lonians, 
after  the  battle  of  Mykall,  v.  199  , 
attack  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  479,  v. 
900',  the  leaders  of  Grecian  pro- 
gress after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
T.  242  ;  rebuild  their  city  after  the 
banle  of  Plataea,  v.  243  ;  effect  of 
the  opposition  to  the  fortification 
of  Athens  upon,  v.  246 ;  induced 
by  Themistokl^s  to  build  twenty 
new  triremes  annually,  v.  252 ; 
activity  of,  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  hegemony,  v.  294  »go.,  308 ; 
renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta, 
and  join  Ai^os  and  Thessaly,  v. 
819  seq. ;  proceedings  of,  in  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  Kgypt,  and  Megara,  b. 
c.  460,  v.  321  ;  defeat  the  jEgine- 
tans,  B.  c.  459,  v.  323 ;  defeat  of 
at  Tanagra,  v.  328 ;  victory  of,  at 
CEnophyta,  v.  331  ;  sail  round  Pel- 
oponnesus under  ToIraidSs,  v.  331 ; 
march  against  Thessaly,  v.  334  ; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.  c. 
460—455,  V.  333  ;  victories  of.  at 
Cyprus,  under  Anaxikratfis.  v.  337, 
defeat  of,  at  Kordneia,  v.  348 ;  per- 
sonal activity  of,  after  the  reforms 
of  Periklls  and  EphialtSs.  vi.  1 ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  JEgean, 
during  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  vi. 
11 :  pride  of,  in  the  empire  of  Ath- 
ens, vi.  9 ;  decision  of,  respecting 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi.  62 ,  vic- 
tory of.  near  Potidsea,  vi.  73 ,  block- 
ade of  Potidaea  by,  vi.  74 ;  coun- 
ter-demand of,  upon  Sparta,  for 
expiation  of  sacrilege,  vi.  105  ; 
final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi. 
110;  expel  the  ^Eginetans  from 
JRginA,  B.  c.  431,  vi.  136  ;  ravage 
of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  vi.  137  ;  irritation  of, 
at  their  losses  from  the  plague  and 
the  Peloponnesians.  vi.  164  ;  ener- 
getic demonstration  of,  b.  c.  428. 
Ti.  226 ;  their  feeling  and  conduct 
towards  the  revolted  Mitylenssans, 
Ti.  249  seq,t  255  seq, ,-  and  Lacedn- 
BMmians  at  Pylos,  armistice  be- 


tween, VI.  324  ,  demands  of,  fn 
return  for  the  release  of  the  Lace* 
demonians  in  Sphakteria.  vi.  329; 
and  Boeotians,  debate  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Deliura,  b.  c.  424,  vi. 
393  seq.j  discontent  of,  with  Sparta, 
on  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  peace 
of  Nikias,  vii.  10 ;  re-capture  of 
Skiond  by,  vii.  22 ;  and  Amphipo- 
lis,  vii.  104,  xi.  215,  233  seq.\  siege 
and  capture  of  MSlos  by,  vii.  109 
seq. ;  treatment  of  Alkibiad^s  by, 
for  his  alleged  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  vii.  211  seq.)  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  221  seq. ;  forbearance  of,  to> 
wards  Nikias,  vii.  227  seq. ;  not 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  b.  c  415,  vii. 
227  n. ;  defeat  of,  at  Epipolae,  b.  c. 
414,  vii.  277  ;  conduct  of,  on  re- 
ceiving Nikias*8  despatch,  b.  c.  414, 
vii.  279,  280  seq. ;  victory  of,  in  the 
harbor  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  413,  viL 
316  ;  and  Syracusans,  conflicts  be- 
tween, in  the  Great  Harbor,  vii. 
291,  294  seq.,  317  seq.,  323  seq.  ^ 
postponement  of  their  retreat  from 
Syracuse  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
vii.  315  ,  blockade  of,  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse,  vii.  319  seq.,  329  seq.  \ 
and  Corinthians  near  Nanpaktns, 
vii.  358  seq.  ;  resolutions  of,  after 
the  disaster  at  Svracuse,  vii.  362 
seq. ;  suspicions  of,  about  Chios, 
vii.  368 :  defeat  Alkamends  and 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  vii.  369,. 
efl^ect  of  the  Chian  revolt  on,  vii. 
372;  harassing  operations  of,  a- 
gainst  Chios,  b.  c.  412,  vii.  345  seq.^ 
391,  393  ;  victory  of,  near  Miletus, 
B.  0.  412,  vii.  385,  387  ;  retirement 
of,  from  MilSttts,  b.  c.  412,  vii.  388, 
naval  defeat  of.  near  Erctria,  B.  C. 
411,.viii.  72  seq.,  moderation  of, 
on  the  depo.sition  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  88  S6<^.,300 
seq.  ,  victory  of,  at  Eyzikus,  viiL 
121  ,  convention  of,  with  Phama- 
bazus.  about  ClialkSdon,  viii.  132  ,, 
capture  of  Byzantium  by,  viii.  134; 
different  behavior  of,  towards  Alki- 
biadds  and  Nikias,  viii.  158;  vic- 
tory of,  at  ArginnsflB,  viii.  173  seo,^ 
remorse  of,  after  the  death  of  tot 
generals  at  AnsinossB.  viiL  905 1 
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iBrst  proposaTs  of,  to  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  viii.  227 ; 
repayment  of  the  LacedaBmonians 
b/,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  b.  c.  403,  viii.  305  ; 
their  treatment  of  Dorieas,  ix.  272 
8eq. ;  restoration  of  the  Long  Walls 
at  Corinth  by,  ix.  338 ;  and  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  ix.  365, 375  ;  suc- 
cesses of  Antalkidas  against,  ix. 
844  ;  their  alleged  envy  of  dis- 
tinguished generals,  x.  108  n.  2; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  x.  283 ; 
project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  b.  c 
366,  X.  289 ;  and  Charidemus  in 
the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  360-358,  x. 
377  sea. ;  the  alliance  of  Olynthus 
rejected  by,  b.  c.  358,  xi.  236 ;  their 
remissness  in  assisting  Meth6ne, 
xi.  260;  change  in  the  character 
of,  between  b.  c.  431  and  360,  xi. 
279 ;  prompt  resistance  of,  to  Philip 
at  Thermopylae,  xi.  296;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Olynthus,  b.  c.  349,  xi. 
846;  capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  xi. 
865,  372 ;  letters  of  Philip  to,  xi. 
411,416,417;  and  the  Phokians  at 
Thermopylae,  b.  c.  374 — 346,  xi. 
418  seq.-j  letter  of  Philip  to,  de- 
claring war,  B.  c.  340,  xi.  456 
seq. ;  refusal  of,  to  take  part  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  proceedings  against 
Amphissa,xi.  478 ;  Philip  a8ks  the 
Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking,  xi. 
483  seq. ;  and  Thebans,  war  of,  a- 
gainst  Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  493, 
495  aeq, ;  and  Philip,  peace  of  De- 
mades  between,  xi.  507  seq. ;  their 
recognition  of  Philip  as  head  of 
Greece,  xi.  507,  511  seq. ;  captured 
at  the  Granikus,  xii.  105;  cham- 
pions of  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
B.C.  323,  xii.  312  ;  helpless  condi- 
tion of,  B.  c.  302-301,  xii.  385. 
Athens,  historical,  impersonal  author- 
ity of  law  in,  ii.  81  ;  treatment  of 
homicide  in,  ii.  92  seq, ;  military 
classification  at,  ii.  460;  meagre 
history  of,  before  Drako,  iii.  48: 
tribunals  for  homicide  at,  iii.  77  ; 
local  superstitions  at,  about  trial 
of  homicide,  iii.  79 ;  pestilence  and 
fluifering  at,  after  the  Ky Ionian 
massacre,  iii.  82  ;  and  Megara,  war 
between,  about  Salamis,  iii.  90  seq. 
acquisition  ofSalami8by,iii.91  seq,^ 


state  of,  immediately  befbrs  tlM 
legislation  of  Solon,  iii.  93  seq,^ 
rights  of  property  sacred  at,  iii.  105, 
112  seq.  i  rate  of  interest  free  at, 
iii.  108 ;  political  rights  of  Solon's 
four  classfts  at,  iii.  120  seq. ;  demo- 
cracy at,  begins  with  KleisthenSs, 
iii.  127;  distinction  between  the 
democracy  at,  and  Solon's  consti 
tution,  iii.  131 ;  Solon's  departure 
from,  iii.  147  ;  Solon's  return  to,  iiL 
153 ;  conuection  of,  with  Thracian 
Chcrsonesus,  under  Peisistratus,  iv. 
117  seq.;  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias,  iv.  126;  introduction  of 
universal  admissibility  to  office  at, 
iv.  145;  necessity  for  creating  a 
constitatioual  morality  at,  in  the 
time  (X  Kleisthends,  iv.  153;  ap- 
plication of,  for  alliance  with  Per- 
sia,  iv.  165;  and  Platna,  first 
connection  between,  iv.  166;  suc- 
cesses of,  against  Boeotians  and 
Chaikidians,  iv.  170 ;  war  of  .^gi- 
na  against,  iv.  173, 316;  application 
of  Aristagoras  to,  iv.  289;  treatment 
of  Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  316 , 
traitors  at,  b.  o.  490,  iv.  356,  358  ; 
penal  procedure  at,  iv.  368  n. ;  and 
^gina  war  between,  from  b.  c.  488 
to  481,  v.  47,  49  seq.,  50,  58,  323  ; 
first  growth  of  the  naval  force  of, 
V.  51  ;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of 
Greece,  y.  53 ;  and  Sparta,  no 
heralds  sent  from  Xerxes  to,  v.  57  , 
Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v. 
58  seq. ;  and  ^gina,  occupation  of, 
Xerxes,  v.  109,  112  seq.]  Mardo- 
nius  at,  v.  154  seq. ;  first  step  to  the 
separate  ascendancy  of,  over  Asiat- 
ic Greeks,  v.  200 ;  conduct  of,  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  v  242 ; 
Long  Walls  at,  v.  244  seq.,  322  seq., 
ix.  325  seq. ;  plans  of  Themistokles 
for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of,  v. 
249  seq.'j  increase  of  metics  and 
commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Pirnus,  V.  251  ;  headship  of  the 
allied  Greeks  transferred  from 
Sparta  to,  v.  256  seq.  and  Sparta, 
first  open  separation  between,  v 
258  seq.,  290;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  the  allied 
Greeks,  v.  263  seq. ;  stimulus  to 
democracy  at,  f««>m    the  Persiaa 
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wi  /,  V  275  ,  changes  in  the  Kleis- 
tfaeaean  constitution    at,  after  the 
Persian    war,    v.    275  aeq.  ,    long- 
sig'hted   ambition   impnted   to,   t. 
293  ;  enforcing  sanction  of  the  con- 
federacy of  Delofl  exercised  by,  v. 
298  ,  increasing  power  and  unpop- 
ularity of  among  the  allied  Greeks, 
▼  299  aeq.  j    afl  gnardian  of  the 
^gean  against  piracy,  between  b. 
C.  476-466,  V.  304  \  bones  of  The- 
seus conveyed  to,  v.  304, 305;  quar- 
rel  of,  with   Thasos,  b.  c.  465,  v. 
309.  31 1 ;  first  attempt  of,  to  found 
8  city  at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Stry* 
men,  V.  310  j  alliance  of,  with  Me- 
gara,  b.  c    461,    v    321^    growing 
Eatred  of  Corinth  and  neighboring 
states  to,  B.  c.  461,  v.  321  \  war  of, 
with  Corinth,  -/Egina,  etc^  b.  C.  459, 
T.  322  9eq. ;  reconciliation  between 
leaders   and  parties   at,  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  v  329  ;    acqui- 
sition of  Bceotia,  Phokis,  and  Lo- 
kris  by,  V.  331  ,  and  the  Peiopon- 
nesians,  five  years'  truce  between, 
r.  334  ;  and  Persia,  treaty  between, 
B.  c.  450,  y.  335  9eq.  \    fhnd  of  tbe 
confederacy  tranFferrcd  from  Delos 
to,  V.  343 ,  position  and  prospects 
of,    about   B.  c.  446,  ▼.  344  wq.\ 
commencement  of  the  decline  of,  t. 
946  seq  \   and  Delphi,  b.  c.  452- 
447,  V.  846  ;  loss  of  Boeotia  by,  v. 
847  Mq.  \  despondency  at,  after  tbe 
defeat   at   Kordneia,  y.  350;   and 
Sparta,  thirty  years'  truce  between, 
y.  350 ,  and  Megara,  feud  between, 
y.  351 ;  magistrates   and  Areopa- 
gus in  eariy,  y,  352 ;    increase  of 
democratical  sentiment  at,  between 
the  time  of  Aristeid^  and  of  Pe 
rikl^s,  V.   355;   choice   of  magis 
trates  by  lot  at,  y.  355  ;  oligarchi 
cal  party  at,  y.  361  ;  maritime  em 
pire  of,  yi.  2  s^^.,  yiii.  281-293,  ix 
199  seq.^  maritime  revenue  of,  vi 
5  507.,  6,  n.  1,  36 ;  commercial  re 
jations   of,  in   the    Thirty    years' 
tmce,  vi.  11 ;    political  condition 
of,  between  b.  c.  445t-431,  vi    15 
teq. ;    improvements  in  the  city  of, 
inider  Perikl§8,  vi.  20  se^.,  23  wq. ; 
Periklds's   attempt   to  convene   a 
Grecian  congress  at,  vi  25,  appli- 
cstios  of  the  Samians  to   Sparta 


lor  aid  agaiast,  vi.  29  ^  fnneiai 
ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  vi 
31  ;  and  her  sobject-allies,  vi.  31 
M».,48,  and  Sparta,  confederacies 
of,  vi.  49 ;  reinforcement  from,  ta 
Korkyra  against  Corinth,  vi.  57 
s«7.,  67 ,  and  Corinth,  after  the 
second  naval  battle  between  Co 
rintfa  and  Korkyra,  yi.,  69  se^. , 
and  Perdikkas,  vi.  71  siq  ,449..  ieq^ 
vii.  96,  pon-aggresfiive,  between  a. 
c.  445-431,  vi.  76;  Megara  pio> 
hibited  from  trading  with,yi.76y 
hostility  of  the  Corinthians  to,  after 
their  defeat  near  Potidaea,  vi.  77  ^ 
discHssioQ  and  decision  of  tfaa 
Spartan  assembly  upon  war  with, 
B.  c.  431,  vi.  79  tejq. ;  position  and 
proepects  of  on  commencing  tfaa 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  94  seq.^  IIS 
S07.,  121  9eq. ;  requisitions  ad* 
dressed  to,  by  Sparta,  b.  c.  431,  vi 
97  se^.,  106  9eq,  \  assembly  at,  OB 
war  with  Sparta,  b.  c  431,  vi.  lOt 
9eq.  ;  conduct  of,  on  the  Thefaan 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  vi.  119 
wq. ;  and  the  Akamanians,  alliaace 
between,  vi.  121  ;  crowding  of 
population  into,  on  Archidamus's 
invasion  of  Attica,  vi.  129  ;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  tha 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
Korkyra,  vi.  130,  chiinor  at,  on 
Archidamus's  ravage  of  AchamsB, 
vi.  131  ;  measures  for  the  perma* 
nent  defence  of,  b  c.  431,  vi.  138 
Mq. ;  alliance  of  Stitalkfo  with,  vi 
141,  215  wq.  ;  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action  at,  vi. 
149  seq. ;  position  of,  at  the  tima 
of  PeriklSs's  funeral  oration,  vi. 
1 52 ;  the  plagve  at,  vi.  154  seq.,  293; 
proceedings  of,  on  learning  the  re 
volt  of  Mityl^nS,  vi.  223  ;  exhaust- 
ed treasury  of,  b.  c.  428,  vi.  232  ; 
new  politicians  at,  after  Periklds, 
vi.  245  9eq.\  revolutions  at,  con- 
trasted with  those  at  Korkyra,  vi. 
283,  political  clnbs  at,  vi.  290  4 
and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria, 
vi.  325  9eq.^  353  ae^.,  vii.  6  se^.^ 
fluctuation  of  feeling  at,  as  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  355  ;  and 
her  Thracian  subject-allies,  vi.  408 
aeo  and  Brasidas^s  conquests  in 
Thrace,  vi.  418 ;  and  Sparta,  ooi 
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jear*8  trace  between,  b.  o.  423,  yi. 
482  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween, B.  O.  423-422,  vi.  449,  452 
teg.  J  necessity  for  yoluntaiy  accn- 
ters  at,  vi.  486 ;  and  Sparta,  alli- 
ance between,  b.  o.  421,  vii.  5 ;  ap> 
plication  of  Corinthians  to,  b.  c. 
431,  vii.  20 ;  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
at,  abont  Panaktnm  and  Fylns,  b. 
O.  420,  vii.  29  j  and  Argos,  alliance 
between,  b.  c.  420,  vii.  43  seq. ;  con- 
vention of,  with  Argos,  Mantineia, 
and  Elis,  b.  c    420,  vii.  49  aeq.y 
policy  of,  attempted  by  Alkibiades, 
B.  c.  419,  vii.  62  seq.  \    attack  of, 
npon  Epidaaros,  b.  c.  419,  vii.  64, 
66 ;  and  Sparta,  relations  between, 
8.  0.  419,  vii.  69 ;   and  Argos,  re- 
newed alliance  between,  b.  c.  417, 
▼ii.  101  j  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween, B.C.  416,  vii.  103 ;  Sicilian 
expedition,  vii.  132,  142,  144  seq., 
163  seq.^  364  seq  ;  mutilation  of  the 
HermsB  at,  vii.  167  seq.,  197  seq. ; 
injorioas    effects   of   Aikibiad&'s 
banishment  upon,   b   o.  415,   vii. 
916 ;     Nikias's    despatch    to,  for 
reinforcements,  b.  o.  414,  vii.  274 
9eq.  j  and  Sparta,  violation  of  the 
peiace  between,  b.  c-  414,  vii.  286  j 
effects  of  the  LacedsBmonian  occu- 
pation of  Dekeleia  on,  vii.  354  seq. ; 
dismissal  of  Thracian  mercenaries 
from,  357  seq  ;    revolt  of  Chios, 
Erytbrae,   and    Elazomenae  from, 
B.  C.  412,  vii.  371 ;  appropriation 
of  the  reserve  fund  at,  vii.  373^ 
loss  of  Teos  by,  b.  c.  412,  vii.  374  ; 
revolt  of  Lebedos  and  Eras  from, 
B.  C.  412,   vii.  375;    loss   and   re- 
covery of  Lesbos  by,  b.  c.  412,  vii. 
884  seq  ;  recovery  of  KlazomensB 
by,  B.  c.  412,  vii.  384-,   rally  of, 
daring  the  year  after  the  disaster 
at  Syracuse,  viii.  1 ;  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  at,  viii.  1,  7 
as^.,  31  seq. ;  loss  of  Or5pus   by, 
▼iii.  25 ;  arrival  of  the  Paralus  at, 
fiiom  Samos,  viii.  30;  constitutional 
morality  of,  viii.  25  ;  restoration  of 
democracy  at,  b.  0.411,  viii.  69  m^., 
77  seq.,  81  seq.,  89;    contrast   be- 
tween oligarchy  at,  and  democracy 
at  Samos,  b.  c.  411,  viii.  91  seq.-,  re- 
folt  of  Byzantium  from.  b.  c.  411, 
viii.  97  y  revolt  of  Abydos  and 


liampsakus  from,  viii.  94 ;    tewfM 
of  Kyzikns  from,  viii.  112;  zeal  of 
Pharnabazus  against,  viii.  1 13;  pro* 
posals  of  peace  from  Sp^rt^  to,  b.  a 
410,  viii.  122  seq. ;  return  of  Alki- 
biadds  to,  b.  c.  407,  viii.  145  seqr, 
fraitless    attempt  of  Agis  to  sur- 
prise, B.  o.  407,  viii.   150 ;    com* 
plaints  at,  against  Alkibiadds,  b.  a 
407,  viii.  152  seq,;  conflicting  sen- 
timents at,  caused  by  the  battle  of 
ArginussB,  viii.  175;   alleged  pro- 
posals of  peace  from   Sparta  to^ 
after  the  battle  of  ArgtnnssB,  viii 
210;  condition  of  her  dependencies, 
after  the   battle  of  ^gospotami, 
viii.  213  seq, ;  oath  of  mutual  har- 
mony at,  after  the  battle  of  ^go0« 
E>tami,  viii.  225  ;  surrender  o^  to 
ysander,  viii.  226  seq. ;  return  of 
oligarchical  exiles  to,  b.  c.  404,  viii. 
234 ;  oligarchical  party  at,  B.C.  404, 
viii.  235  ;  imprisonment  of  Strom 
bichidds  and  other  democrats  at,  b 
O.  404,  viii.  236 ;  the  Thirty  tyrants 
at,  viii.  237,  240  seq,,  ix.  182  seq,, 
166  seq.,  198;  Lacednmonian  gar- 
rison at,  under  Kallibins,  viii.  242 : 
alteration  of  feeling  in  Greece  after 
the  capture  of,  by  Lysander,  viii. 
959, 264,  275 ;  restoration  of  Thra 
sybulus  and  the  exiles  to,  viii.  279 ; 
restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  b. 
O.  403,  viii.  280,  294,  295,  298  seq,, 
308  seq. ;    condition  of,  B.  c.  405- 
403,  viii.  293 ;  abolition  of  Helle- 
notamisB  and  restriction  of  citizen- 
ship at  B.  c.  403,  viii.  310  seq. ;  de- 
velopment of  dramatic  genius  at, 
between  the  time  of  ^eisthente 
and   of   Eukleid^s,  viii.   318  seq,, 
327   seq. ;  accessibility  of  the  thea- 
tre at,  viii.  321  ;  growth  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at,  viii.  338  seq.  j 
literary  and  philosophical  antipathy 
at,  viii.  348 ;    enlargement  of  the 
field   of  education   at,   viii.   349 ; 
sophists  at,  viii.  350  seq.,  399  ;  ban* 
ishment  of   Xenophon   from,   ix. 
175;    Theban  application  to,  fof 
aid   against  Sparta,  b.  c.  395>,  ix. 
291  seq. ;  alliance  of  Thebes,  Co- 
rinth, Argos  and,  against  Sparta, 
ix.  301 ;  contrast  between  political 
conflicts  at,  and  at  Corinth,  ix.  330 
n.  3 ;  alarm  at,  on  the  LaoedAmo 
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■ian  capture  of  the  Long  Walls 
at  Corinth,  ix.  340;  and  JSgina, 
B.  c.  389,  ix.  372  aeq. ;  financial 
condition  of,  from  b.  c.  403  to  387, 
ix.  378  seq. ;  creation  of  the  Tbe- 
6ric  Board  at,  ix.  379 ;  property- 
taxes  at,  ix.  380  n. ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  x.  2,  2  -,  applica- 
tions of,  to  Persia,  b.  c.  413,  x.  7, 
%j  and  Evagoras,  x.  18  aeq.  ;  na- 
val competitiov  of,  with  Sparta, 
after  the  peace  )f  Antalkidas,  x. 
42  80ij.  j  and  Macedonia,  contrast 
between,  x.  47 ;  Theban  exiles  at, 
after  the  seizare  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Phoebidas,  x.  61,  80  seq,  j  con- 
demnation  of  the  generals  at,  who 
had  favored  the  enterprise  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  X.  96,  contrast  between 
judicial  procedure  at,  and  at  Spar- 
ta, x.  102  ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta, 
and  alliance  with  Thebes,  b.  o. 
378,  X.  102  seq.  j  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy, 
B.  c.  378,  X.  103  seq.  ;  absence  of 
Athenian  generals  from,  x.  108  n. 
2:  synod  of  new  confederates  at, 
B.  c.  378,  x.  112;  nature  and  du- 
ration of  the  Solonian  census  at, 
X.  113  seq. ,  new  census  at,  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  x.  115 
seq.  j  symmories  at,  x.  117  seq.., 
financial  difficulties  of,  b.  c.  374, 
X.  133 ;  displeasure  of.  aprainst 
Thebes,  b.  c.  374,  x.  133,  159  ; 
separate  peace  of,  with  the  Lacedn- 
monians,  b.  c.  374,  x.  137,  141  ; 
disposition  of,  towards  peace  with 
Sparta,  b.  c.  372.  x.  158,  164  ;  and 
the  dealings  of  Thebes  with  Pla- 
tiea  and  Thespiae,  b.  c.  372,  x.  162 
seq. ;  and  the  peace  of,  b.  c.  371,  x. 
167,  172;  and  Sparta,  difference 
between  in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  x.  187;  the  Theban 
victory  at  Lenktra  not  well  re- 
ceived at,  X.  189;  at  the  head  of 
a  new  Peloponnesian  land  con- 
federacy, B.  c.  371 ,  X.  201 ;  applica- 
tion of  Arcadians  to,  for  aid  against 
Sparta,  b.  c.  370,  x.  213  ;  applica- 
tion of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Phli- 
us  to,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  b.  c. 
369,  X.  234  seq. ;  ambitious  views 
of,  after  the  tattle  of  Leuktra,  x. 
t44  seq» ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  be- 


tween, B.  e.  369,  X.  253 ,  embosBlQs 
from,  to  Persia,  x.  278,  280,  298 ; 
loss  of  Oropas  N,  b.  o.  366,  x. 
286;  alliance  of,  with  Arcadia, 
B.  c.  366,  X.  288 ;  partial  readmis- 
sion  of,  to  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  365, 
X.  295  seq. ;  and  Kotys,  x.  298  seq.^ 
372,  373 ;  Theban  naval  operations 
against,  under  Epaminondas,  x. 
303  seq.  ;  naval  operations  of 
Alexander  of  Phene  against,  z. 
370 ;  and  Miltokythes,  x.  372 ;  re- 
storation of  the  Chersonese  to,  b. 
c.  358,  X.  379 ;  transmarine  empire 
of,  B.  c.  358,  X.  381 ;  condition  of, 

B.  c.  360-359,  xi.  199  ;  proceedings 
of  Philip  towards,  on  his  accessioB, 
xi.  212  ;  and  Euboea,  xi.  217  se^., 
340  seq.  ;  surrender  of  the  Cher- 
sonese to,  B.  C.  358,  xi.  219 ;  revolt 
of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes,  and  By- 
zantium from,  B.  o.  358,  xi.  220 
seq.y  231  ;  armaments  and  opera- 
tions of,  in  the  Hellespont,  b.  o. 
357,  xi.  224 ;  loss  of  power  to,  from 
the  Social  War,  xi.  232;  Philip's 
hostilities  against,  b.  c.  358-356, 
xi.  237  ;  recovery  of  Sestos  by,  b. 

C.  353,  xi.  257 ;  intrigues  of  Ker- 
sobleptes  and  Philip  against,  b.  o. 
353,  xi.  258 ;  countenance  of  the 
Phokians  by,  b.  C.  353,  xi.  262.. 
applications  of  Sparta  and  Me- 
galopolis to,  B.  c.  353,  xi.  263, 290; 
alarm  about  Persia  at,  B.C.  354,  xi. 
285  ;  Philip*s  naval  operations  a- 
gainst,  B.  G.  351,  xi.  304  seq. ;  and 
Olynthus,  xi.  326,  331,  334,  345 
seq,^  365, 372 ;  and  Philip  overtures 
for  peace  between,  b.  c.  348  xi.368 
seq.]  application  of  the  Phokians 
to,  for  aid  against  Philip  at  Ther- 
mopylffi,  xi.  376  seq. ;  embassief 
to  Philip  from,  xi.  379  seq. ;  401 
seq.,  422,  430  seq.  \  resolution  of  the 
synod  of  allies  at,  respecting  Philip, 
xi.  388  \  assemblies  at,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Macedonian  envoys, 
xi.  390  seq. ;  envoys  from  Philip 
to,  xi.  386,  387, 390, 398, 401  ;  mo- 
tion of  Philokrates  for  peace  and 
alliance  between  Philip  and,  xL 
390  seq. ;  ratification  of  peace  and 
alliance  between  Philip  and,  xL 
398  seq.,  421  seq. ;  alarm  and  di8> 
pleasure  at,  on  the  snrrender  cf 
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ThermopylflD  to  Philip,  xi.  423  ; 
professions  of  Philip  to,  after  his 
couqaest  of  Thermopylas,  xi.  425 ; 
and  the  honors  conferred  upon 
Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons,  xi. 
429 ;  and  Philip,  formal  peace  be- 
tween, from  B.  c.  346  to  340,  xi. 
442 ;  mission  of  Python  from  Phi- 
lip to,  xi.  446 ;  and  Philip,  pro- 
posed amendments  in  tiie  peace  of, 
B.  c.  646,  between,  xi.  446  seq. ; 
and  Philip,  disputes  between,  about 
the  Bosporus  .and  Hellespont,  xi. 
450;  increased  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes at,  B.  0.  341-338,  xi. 
452}  services  of  Kalias  the  Chal- 
kidian  to,  b.  c.  341 ,  xi.  452 ;  and 
Philip,  declaration  of  war  between, 
B.  c.  340,  xi.  455  seq, ;  votes  of 
thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the 
Chersonese  to,  xi.  461 ;  accusation 
of  the  Amphissians  against,  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  b.  o.  339, 
xi.  470  seq. ;  and  Thebes,  unfriend- 
ly relations  between,  b.  o.  339,  xi. 
484;  proceedings  at,  on  Philip's 
fortification  of  Elateia  and  appli- 
cation to  Thebes  for  aid,  xi.  484 
seq.  491  :  and  Thebes,  alliance  of, 
against  Philip,  b  c  339,  xi.  490 ; 
Demosthenes  crowned  at,  xi.,  493, 
495 ;  proceedings  at,  on  the  de- 
feat at  ChsBroneia,  xi.  502  seq.  ; 
lenity  of  Philip  towards,  after  the 
battle  of  Chffironeia,  xi.  505 ;  means 
of  resistance  at,  after  the  battle  of, 
Chasronia,  xi.  508 ;  honorary  votes 
at,  in  favor  of  Philip,  xi.  509  ;  sen- 
timent at,  on  the  death  of  Philip, 
xii.  10;  submission  of,  to  Alexan- 
der, xii.  12 ;  conduct  of,  on  Alex- 
ander's violation  of  the  convention 
at  Corinth,  xii.  17  seq.j  proceed- 
ings at,  on  the  destruction  of  The- 
bes by  Alexander,  xii.  44 ;  Alex- 
ander demands  the  surrender  of 
anti-Macedonian  leaders  at,  xii.  45 ; 
pacific  policy  of,  in  Alexander's 
time,  xii.  277  seq. ;  position  of  par- 
ties at,  during  and  after  the  anti- 
Macedonian  struggle  of  Agis,  xii. 
286  ;  submission  of,  to  Antipater, 
xii.  322  seq. ;  state  of  parties  at, 
on  the  proclamation  of  Polysper- 
chon,  xii.  345  :  Kassander  gets  pos- 
don  of,  xii.  361  -,   under  Deme- 


trius Phalereus,  xii.  362  teq  ; 
sus  at,  under  Demetrius  Phalereiu^ 
xii.  363;  Demetrius  Poliorketei 
at,  xii.  373  seq.,  382,  384  seq.^  388 ; 
alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.  c.  338  and  307,  xii.  376 ;  in  b.  0. 
501  and  307,  contrast  between,  xii. 
377 ;  restrictive  law  against  phi- 
losophers at,  B.  c.  307,  xii.  379  * 
embassy  to  Antigonus  from,  xii. 
380 ;  political  nullity  of,  in  the  gen- 
eration after  Demosthenes,  xii. 
392  ;  connection  of,  with  Bosporus 
or  Pantikapasnm,  xii.  480  seq. 

Athos,  iv.  23 ;  colonies  in,  iv.  26  ;  Biar* 
donius's  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv. 
314  ;  Xerxes's  canal  through,  v.  91 
seq. 

Atlas,  i.  6,  8,  9. 

Atossa,  iv.  252. 

Atreids,  i.  157. 

AtreuSj  i.  1 55  seq* 

Atropos,  i.  7. 

AUcuuSj  the  Macedonian,  xi.  513 ;  and 
Pausanias,  xi.  515  ;  death  of,  xL 
518. 

Attains,  unde  of  Kleopatra,  death  of^ 
xi.  8. 

^tttclegends, i.  191  seq.-,  chronology, 
commencement  of,  iii.  49 ;  gentes, 
iii.  54  seq.  ;  demes,  iii.  63,  66,  68, 
iv.  133  71. ;  law  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, iii.  99,  109  n. ;  scale,  ratio  of, 
to  the  ^gin»an  and  Euboic,  iii. 
171  ;  Dionysia,  iv.  69. 

^i/^t'ca,  original  distribution  of,  i.  193; 
division  of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  195; 
obscurity  of  the  civil  condition  of, 
before  Solon,  iii.  49  ;  alleged  duo- 
decimal division  of,  in  early  times, 
iii.  50 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  iii.  50 
seq  ;  original  separation  and  sub- 
sequent consolidation  of  commu- 
nities in,  iii.  69  :  long  continuance 
of  the  cantonal  feeling  in,  iii.  70  ; 
state  of,  after  Solon's  legislation, 
iii.  154;  Spartan  expeditions  to, 
against  Hippias,  iv.  122;  Xerxes 
in,  V.  Ill  seq.  ;  Lacedsemonian  in- 
vasion  of,  under  Pleistoanax.  v. 
349 ;  Archidamus's  invasions  of,  vi, 
129  seq.,  154,  221  ;  Lacedsemoniao 
invasion  of,  b.  c.  427,  yi.  239  ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Agis,  b.  c.  413,  vii 
288;  king  Pausanias's  expedition 
to,  viii.  275  seq. 
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AngS,ll77. 

AugetM,  i.  139L 

iiiuis,  Greek  forces  assembled  at, 
against  Troy,  i.  293  ieq. ;  Agesi- 
laas  at,  ix.  258. 

Attaoniatu^  iii.  355. 

AutoklSs  at  the  congress  at  Sparta, 
B.  o.  371,  X.  165 ;  in  the  Helles- 
pont, X.  371  seq, 

Autolifhts,  i.  119. 

Axon,  L  176. 


B 


Babvlon,  iii.  291  seq.  \  Cyms's  capture 
of,  iv.  213  seq.  \  revolt,  and  recon- 
quest  of,  by  Darios,  i¥.  231  seq. ; 
Alexander  at,  xii.  168  seq. ;  248  §eq. ; 
Harpalos  satrap  of,  xii.  240. 

Babylottian  scale,  ii.  319 ;  kings,  their 
command  of  hnman  labor,  iii.  302. 

Babylomans,  industry  of,  iii.  300 ;  de- 
serts and  predatory  tribes  sar- 
lonnding,  iii.  304. 

BacduB  of  Euripides,  i.  262  n. 

Bacchiads,  ii.  307,  iii.  2. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  33,  34,  38. 

Bacchus^  birth  of,  i.  260 :  rites  of,  L 
261. 

Bacon  and  SokratSs,  viii.  450  n.  1 ; 
on  the  Greek  philosophers,  viii.  454 
11.3. 

Bad^  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek 
writers,  ii.  Sa  ;  double  sense  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  equivalents  of, 
iii.  45  n.  4. 

Bagceus  and  OrcetSs,  iv.  230. 

Bmoas,  xi.  439,  441,  xii.  76,  237. 

Bakria,  Alexander  in,  xii.  201,  206, 
2X5  seq. 

Barbarian,  meaning  of,  ii.  276 ;  and 
Grecian  military  feeling,  contrast 
between,  vi.  446. 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  136,  143. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
215. 

Barka,  modem  observations  of,  iv. 
32  n.  2,  36  n.  3,  37  n. ;  foandation 
of,  iv.  42;  Persian  expedition 
from  Egypt  against,  iv.  48 ;  cap- 
ture of,  iv.  48:  submission  of,  to 
Kambys^,  iv.  220. 

BaxUids,  iii.  162  n.  4,  188. 

Bafis,  governor  of  Gaza,  xii.  144. 
fiottus,  founder  of  Kyrdnd,  iv.  30  seq. ; 

TOL.  xn.  44 


dynasty  of,  iv.  40  seq. ;  the  Thud 
iv.  43. 

Bebrykians^  iii.  207,  208. 

Bellerophdn^  i.  121  seq. 

Biltts,  temple  of,  iii.  297. 

Bequest,  Solon's  law  of,  iii.  139. 

Benea,  Athenian  attack  upon,  vi    7W 
n.  2. 

Bessus,  xii.  183  seq.,  202,  206. 

Bias,  i.  91,  109  seq. 

BisaltcB,  the  king  of,  iv.  21 ,  v.  43. 

Bitkynia,  Derkyllidas  in,  ix.  216. 

Bithynians^  iii.  207. 

Boar,  the   Ealyddnian,   i.   147,   148 
seq. 

BcBotta,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly, 
ii.  18;  transition  from  mythical  to 
historical,  ii.  19;  cities  and  con- 
federation of,  ii.  295;  Mardonins 
in,  V.  1 53, 161 ;  Pansanias's  march 
to,  V.  168;  supremacy  of  Thebes 
in,  restored  b^  Spartaj  v.  319, 326; 
expedition  of  the  LacedsBmonians 
into,  B.  c.  458,  v.  326  seq. ;  acqui- 
sition of,  by  Athens,  v.  331 ;  loss 
o(  by  Athens,  v.  347  seq.,  351  n ; 
scheme  of  Demosthenes  and  Hip- 
pokratte  for  invading,  b.  c.  424,  vi 
379 ;  and  Argos,  projected  alliance 
between,  b.  c.  421,  vii.  24  seq. ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.  c.  420, 
vii.  26;  and  Euboea,  bridge  con- 
necting, viii.  112,  118;  A^silaus 
on  the  northern  frontier  of,  ix.  315 ; 
expeditions  of  Kleombrotns  to,  x. 
94  seq.,  129 ;  expulsion  of  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  from,  by  the  Thebans, 
b  c.  374,  X.  135 ;  proceedings  in, 
after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  188; 
retirement  of  the  Spartans  from, 
after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  190: 
extinction  of  free  cities  in,  by  The 
bes,  xi.  201 ;  successes  of  Onomar- 
fhus  in,  xi.  293  ;  reconstitntion  of, 
by  Alexander,  xii.  48. 

Bceotian  war,  ix.  295  seq. ;  cities  aftef 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  29 
33. 

BcBotians,  ii.  14  seq.  293  seq.;  ano 
Chalkidians.  successes  of  Athene 
against,  iv.  ly;  and  Athenians, 
debate  between,  after  the  battle  of 
Delinm,  vi.  403  seq.;  at  peace 
during  the  One  year's  truce  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  457 ;  repa* 
diate  the  peace  of  Nikias.  vi.  498 
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▼ii.  8 ;  refase  to  join  Ai^got,  b.  c  ' 
421,  vii.  16.  I 

BasStas,  genealogy  of,  i.  256  ».  2,  ii. 
18  ra  3. 

Bogh,  V.  295. 

BomilJcar^  xii.  4L6  seq^  435. 

Boreas,  i.  6,  199,  200. 

Bosporus^  Alkibiades  and  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  at  the,  viii.  125 ;  Anto- 
kles  in  the,  x.  372 ;  disputes  between 
Philip  and  Athens  aboat,  xi.  450. 

Bo9ponu  or  Pantikap«am,  xii  479 
seq. 

BotticmnSj  \v,  14,  19  ft. 

BouiSy  Homeric,  ii.  65 ;  and  Agora, 
ii.  74. 

Branchida  and  Alexander,  xii.  202 
teq. 

Brasidas,  first    exploit  of,  vi.   135; 
and    Kndroos,    attempt   of,   upon 
PeiriBus.  vi.  21 1 :  at  Pylas,  vi.  324 ; 
sent  with   Helot  and  other  Pelo- 
ponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  vi. 
370 ;  at  Megara,  vi.  376  seq. ;  march 
of,  throogh   Thessalj  to  Thrace, 
vi.  399  seq. ;  and  Perdikkas,  rela- 
tions between,  vi.  400, 450, 443  seq. ; 
prevails  upon  Akantbos  to  revolt 
Rom  Athens,  vi.  402  seq. ;  proceed- 
ings of,  at  Argilos,  vi.  408, 409 ;  at 
Amphipolis,  vL  408  se^.,  476  seq.; 
repelled  from  Eion,  vi.  41 1 ;  cap- 
tare  of  L^kvthns  by,  vi.  424 ;  revolt 
•f  SkidnS  to,  vi.  435  seq,;  and  Per- 
dikkas,    proceedings    of,    towards 
Arrhihseos,  vi  400,  440,  443  se^^. ; 
personal  ascendency  of,  vi.  412,425; 
operations  ot^  after  his  acquisition 
of  Amphipolis,  vi   420;  surprises 
and  takes  ToronI,  vi.  422 ;  acqui- 
sition of  Mendd  by,  vi.  439 ;  retreat 
of,  before  the  lUyrians,  vi.447  seq. ; 
LacedsBmonian   reinforcement   to, 
vi.  449 ;  attempt  of,  upon  Potidiea, 
vi.  450 ;  opposition  of,  to  peace  on 
the  expiration  of  the  One  year's 
truce,  vi  455 ;  death  and  character 
of,  vi.  473, 474,  479  seq. ;  speech  of, 
at  Akanthns,  ix.  I93se^. ;  language 
of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of  Ly- 
sander,  ix.  194. 
Bnuen  race,  the,  i.  %&. 
Brennusy  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii. 
390. 
irew,  i.  5. 


Btibery,  Judicial,  in  Gredaii 
188 

Briseis,  I  294. 

Bramias,  xi.  296. 

Brontis,  i.  5. 

Brundusium,  iii.  391. 

BrvU,  the  Trojan,  i.  482  aagk 

Bruttians^  xi.  10, 133. 

Bryant,  hypothesis   on  the 
war,  i.  330  a.  I ;  on  Fa^mfhaOis,  i 
418  fi. 

Brtfos,  vii.  99. 

Budini,  iii.  244. 

Bidcephalia,  xii.  229,  233. 

Bull,  Phalaris^s  brazen,  v.  205  n. 

BmVj  destruction  of,  x.  157. 

Btdadce,  i.  197. 

Bybius,  surrender  o^  to  Alexander, 
xii.  130. 

Byzantium,  iv.  27  ;  extension  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  to,  iv.  291 ;  Pansanias 
at,  V.  268,  280;  revolt  of;  from 
Athens,  b.  c.  411,  viii.  97;  Klear 
chuB,  the  Lacedsemonian,  sent  to, 
viii.  128 ;  capture  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, viii.  134 ;  mission  of  Cheiri 
sophus  to,  ix.  125;  return  of  Che- 
irisophus  firom,  ix.  144 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  154  seq.\ 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.  c.  968, 
xi  220  seq^  231 ;  mission  of  De- 
mosthenes to,  xi.  453 ;  siege  of,  by 
Philip,  xi.  459;  vote  of  thanks 
from,  to  Athens,  xi  461;  Philip 
oonclndes  peace  with,  xi.  461. 


C. 


Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysias*8  pio-^ 
jected  wall  across,  xi.  43. 

CalycS,  i.  137. 

Campanians,  xi.  9 ;  of  .^tna.  x.  407. 

CanacSy  i.  136  n. 

QtrAage,  iii.  273;  foundation  and 
dominion  of,  iii  345  seq.;  and 
Tyre,  amicable  relations  of,  iii 
348;  projected  expedition  of  Kam- 
bys^  against,  iv.  220;  empire, 
power,  and  population  of,  x.  891 
seq.i  and  her  colonies,  x.  S94' 
military  force  of,  x.  396  se;. ;  po- 
litical constitution  of,  x.  397  seq,i 
oligarchical  system  and  sentimaat 
at,  X.  898  seq. ;   powerM  familln 
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•I,  z.  400 ;  ioterrention  of,  in  Sicily, 
B.  c.  410,  X.  401  seq. ;  and  Dionys- 
iiu,  X.  469,  478,  481,  483 ;  distress 
at,  on  the  failare  of  Imilkon*8  ex- 
pedition against  Syracase,  x  511 ; 
danger  of,  from  her  revolted  Lib- 
yan snbjects,  b.  c  394,  x.  511; 
bionysins  renews  the  war  with, 
xi.  41  seq.;  Dionysins  concludes 
an  anfavorable  peace  with,  xi.  42 ; 
new  war  of  Dionysins  with,  xi.  44 ; 
danger  from,  to  Syracuse,  b.  c.  344, 
xi.  134 ;  operations  of  Agathokles 
on  the  eastern  coast  of,  xii.  419  sf^ ; 
sedition  of  Bomilkar  at,  xii.  435. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  b.  c. 
480,  ▼.  221  seq.;  fleet,  entrance 
of,  into  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syra- 
case, X.  498. 

Carthaginians^  and  Phenicians,  differ- 
ence between  the  aims  of,  iii.  275 ; 
and  Greeks,  first  known  collision 
between,  iii.  348;  peace  of,  with 
Gelo,  after  the  battle  of  the  Himera, 
▼.  225 ;  and  Egestaans,  victory  of, 
over  the  Selinnntines,  x.  404; 
blockade  and  captnre  of  Agrigen- 
tnm  by,  x.  405  seq.;  plunder  of  Sy- 
racase bv,  X.  482 ;  in  Sicily,  expe- 
dition of  Dionysins  against,  x.  483 
seq.\  naval  victory  o^  offKatana, 
X.  495 ;  before  Syracuse,  x.  499  seq.^ 
506  seq. ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great 
Harbor  of  Syracase,  x.  501 ;  in 
Sicily,  frequency  of  pestilence 
among,  xi.  1 ;  purchase  the  robe 
of  the  Lakinian  Hdrd,  xi.  23  ;  and 
Hipponium,  xi.  43 ;  invade  Sicily, 
B.  c.  340,  xi.  170,  171 ;  Timoleon's 
victory  over,  at  the  Krimdsas,  xi. 
174  se^.;  peace  of  Timoleon  with, 
xi.  182;  their  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tom  against  Agathokles,  xii.  406 
mq.;  victory  of,  over  Agathokles 
at  the  Himera,  xii.  408  seq. ;  re- 
cover great  part  of  Sicily  from 
Agathokles,  xii.  409;  expedition 
of  Agathokles  to  Africa  against, 
xii.  410  seq.\  religious  terror  of 
after  the  defeat  of  Hanno  and  Bo- 
milkar, xii.  418 ;  success  of,  against 
Agathokles  in  Numidia,  xii.  427  ; 
victories  oi^  over  Archagathus,  xii. 
439;  Archagathus  blocked  up  at 
Tnn6s  by,  xii.  439,  441 ;  victory  of, 
over  Agathokles  near  Tan§s,  xiL 


442 ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the  camp 
of,  near  TunSs,  xii.  442 ;  the  army 
of  Agathokles  capitulate  with, 
after  his  desertion,  xii.  443. 

Caspian  Gates,  xii.  182  n.  2. 

Castes,  Egyptian,  iii.  314  seq. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  1.  290  seq.^  iL 
137. 

Caio  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  vi.  485  n^ 
486  n. 

Census,  nature  and  duration  of  the 
Solonian,  x.  113  seq.;  in  the  ar^ 
chonship  of  Nansinikus,  x.  114  Mgr. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  151. 

On/imanes,  i.  8. 

Ceremonies^  religions,  a  source  of 
mythes,  i.  62,  63. 

Cestus,  iv.  57  n.  2. 

Chabrias^  defeat  of  Gorgdpas  by,  ix 
375 ;  proceedings  of  between  b.  o. 
387-378,  X.  105;  at  Thebes,  x.  127  ; 
victory  of,  near  Naxos,  x.  130  seq.\ 
at  Corinth,  x.  258;  in  Egypt,  z. 
361,  362;  and  Charidemns,  x.  379; 
death  of,  xi.  223. 

Chcereas^  viii.  30, 46. 

Chceroneia^  victory  of  the  Thebanf 
over  Onomarchus  at,  xi.  257 ;  bat- 
tle of,  B.  c.  338,  xi.  498  seq. 

ChaielcBan  priests  and  Alexander,  xiL 
249,  254. 

ChaldosanSj  iii.  290  seq. 

Chalkidon  and  AlkibiadSs,  viii.  126^ 
132. 

Chalkideus,  expedition  of,  to  Chios, 
vii.  370,  371  seq.;  and  Tissapher- 
nes,  treaty  between,  vii.  376;  de- 
feat and  death  of,  vii.  385. 

ChaUddians^  Thracian,  iv.  22  seq.^  vL 
183,  396;  of  Eubcea,  successes  of 
Athens  against,  iv.  170. 

Chalkidiki^  success  of  Timothens  in, 
X.  294 ;  three  expeditions  from 
Athens  to,  b.  C.  349-348,  xi.  334  n., 
349 ;  success  of  Philip  in,  xi.  350 
sea.,  361. 

Chalkis,  iii.  164  seq.;  retirement  of 
the  Greek  fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of 
three  triremes,  v.  80. 

ChaJybes,  iii.  252,  ix.  106  seq.,  110. 

Champions,  select,  change  in  Greciaa 
opinions  respecting,  ii-  451. 

Chaonians,  iii.  413  seq. 

Chaos,  i.  4;  and  her  offspring,  i.  4. 

Chares,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  m 
272;  recall  of,  from   Corinth,  x 
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i87;  on  successful  attempt  of,  to 
seize  Corinth,  x.  289 ;  in  the  Cher- 
Bonese,  b.  c  358,  x.  379 ;  at  CbioSf 
xi.d74',  in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  224  j 
accasation  of  Iphikrates  and  Ti- 
motheus  by,  xi.  226  seq. ;  and  Ar- 
tabazus,  xi.  230;  conquest  of  Sea- 
tos  by,  xi.  258 ;  expedition  of,  to 
Olynthus,  xi.  349;  at  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  xi.  502;  capitula- 
tion of,  at  MitylenS,  xii.  142. 

CkaridemuSj  x.  251 ;  and  Iphikrates 
X.  299;  and  Timotheus,  x.  300, 
301 ;  and  Kephisodotus,  x.  374, 
377;  and  Kersobleptes,  x.  376, 
377  ;  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,  b.  c  360-358,  x.  377 
seq. ;  and  Miltokythes,  x.  378 ; 
his  popularity  and  expedition  to 
Thrace,  xi.  307 ;  expedition  of,  to 
Chalkidike,  xi.  349 ;  put  to  death 
by  Darius,  xiL  108. 

Cbaridemus  and  Ephialtes,  banish- 
ment of,  xii.  46. 

Chariklh^  expedition  of,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, B.  c.  413,  vii.  288;  and  rei- 
Sander,  vii.  198. 

dwariUina  and  Lykurgos,  ii  844;  the 
Samian,  iy.  249. 

Charites,  the,  i.  10. 

Charitegia,  festival  of,  i.  128. 

Charlemayne^  legends  of,  i.  475. 

CkarmcmaS,  dispute  among  the  Cy- 
reian  forces  near,  ix.  35. 

Charminugf  victory  of  Astyocbvs  over, 
vii.  397. 

Charon  the  Theban,  x.  81  §eq. 

Charondas^  iv.  417. 

Ckaropinus,  iv.  290. 

Oteirisaphua,  ix.  80 ;  and  Xenophon, 
ix.  92,  95,  loa  seq.;  at  the  Ken- 
trites,  ix.  99 ;  mission  of,  to  Byzan- 
tium, ix.  125 ;  return  of,  from  By- 
aantium,  ix.  144  ;  elected  sole  gen- 
eral of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  145 ;  death  of,  ix.  148. 

Chersonese,  Thracian,  iv.  27 ;  con- 
nection of,  with  Athens  under  Pe- 
isistratns,  iv.  117  seq.;  attacked  by 
the  Athenians,  b  c-  479,  v.  201 ; 
operations  of  Perikl^  in,  vi.  10; 
retirement  of  Alkibiad^  to,  b.  c. 
407,  viii.  159;  fortification  of,  by 
Derkyllidas,  ix.  218 ;  partial  read* 
mission  of  Athenians  to,  B.  c.  365 
A.  2%  seq. ;  Epaminondas  near,  z 


301, 306 ;  Timothens  at,  x.  302, ; 
368 ;  Ergophilos  in  the,  x.369Mf.; 
Kotys  in  the,  x.  373:  Kephiso- 
dotus in  the,  x.  374 ;  Cfaaridenras 
and  the  Athenians  in  the,  x.  877 
seq. ;  restoration  of,  to  Athens,  b. 
c.  358,  z.  379,  xi.  219;  Kersoblep- 
tes cedes  part  of,  to  Athens,  xi. 
258;  speech  of  Demosthenes  on, 
xi.  451 ;  mission  of  Demosthenes 
to,  xi.  453  ;  votes  of  thanks  from 
to  Athens,  xi.  461. 

Ckians  at  laM  iv.  304;  activfty  of 
in  promoting  revolt  among  the 
Athenian  allies,  vii.  374;  expedi- 
tion of,  against  Lesbos,  vii.  S8S 
seq. ;  improved  condition  of,  B.  0. 
411,  viii.  94. 

Chimoera^  the,  i.  7. 

Chios^  foundation  of,  iii.  147;  His- 
tiseus  at,  iv.  299 ;  an  autonomous 
ally  of  Athens,  vi.  2;  proceeding 
of  Athenians  at,  b.  o.  425,  vi.  360; 
application  from,  to  Sparta,  b.  o. 
413,  vii.  365  ;  the  Lacedsemonians 
persuaded  by  AlkibiadSs  to  send 
aid  to,  vii.  367 ;  suspicions  of  the 
Athenians  about,  b.  c.  412,  vii. 
368 ;  expedition  of  Chalk ideus  and 
AlkibiadSs  to,  vii.  369  seq. ;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  b.  c  412,  vii.  371 
seq. ;  expedition  of  StrombicidSs  to, 
vii.  374;  harassing  operations  of 
the  Athenians  against,  B.  c.  419, 
vii.  385  seq  ,391,  393 ;  prosperity 
of,  between  b.  c.  480-412,  vii.  387, 
defeat  of  Pedaritus  at,  viii.  20 ;  ie> 
moval  of  Mindarus  from  Mil^ns 
to,  viii.  101 ;  voyage  of  Mindarus 
from,  to  the  Hellespont,  viii.  102, 
102  n.;  revolution  at,  furthered  b? 
Kratesippidas,  viii.  140 ;  escape  oi 
Eteonikus  from  MitylenI  to,  viiL 
175,  189;  Eteonikus  at,  viii.  211; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.  c  358, 
xi.  220  seq.,  231 ;  repulse  of  the 
Athenians  at,  b.  c.  358.  xi.  223; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  ziL 
105;  capture  of,  by  Macedoniaa 
admiral*  xii.  141. 

Chivalry,  romances  of,  L  475  seq. 

Chlidon,  X.  84. 

CkcarihtSy  Nike*s  comments  on,  i& 
137  n. ;  poem  of,  on  the  ezpediti09 
of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  r.  39  n. 
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Charic  training  at  Sparta  and  Erfite, 
iv.  84  seq. 

Cftori^neSj  Alexander's  capture  of  the 
rock  of,  xii.  214. 

Chorus,  the  Greek,  iv.  83 ;  improve- 
ments in,  bv  Stesichorus,  iv.  87. 

Chronicle  of  Turpin,  the,  i.  475. 

Chronological  calculation  destroys  the 
religions  character  of  mythical  ge- 
nealogies, i.  446 ;  table  from  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Hellenic!,  ii.  36  8eq\ 
computations,  the  value  of,  depend- 
ent on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
genealogies,  ii.  41  ;  evidence  of 
early  poets,  ii.  45. 

Chronologists,  modem,  ii.  37. 

Chronologizing  attempts  indicative  of 
mental  progress,  ii.  56. 

Chronology  of  mythical  events,  vari- 
ous schemes  of,.ii.  34  seq. ;  Alex- 
andrine, from  the  return  of  the  He- 
rakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  ii. 
304 ;  of  Egyptian  kings  from  Psam- 
metichns  to  Amasis,  iii.  330  n.  2 ; 
Egyptian,  iii.  339  8eq.  \  Grecian,  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars,  v.  304  n.  2 ;  of  the  pe- 
riod between  Philip's  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of  ChsBio- 
neia,  zi.  494  n.  2. 

Ckryaaor^  i.  1,  7. 

CkryseiB^  i.  294. 

ChrytippuB^  i.  160. 

ChrgsopoUs^  occupation  o(  by  the 
Athenians,  viii.  127. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor, 
iii.  249  seq. 

Cimmerians,  iii.  234;  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Scythians,  iii. 
247  sea. 

Circe  and  M^t^,  i.  252. 

CUnton^s  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronologi- 
cal table  from,  ii.  36  8eq.\  opinion  on 
the  computations  of  the  date  of 
the  Trojan  war,  ii.  39 ;  vindication 
of  the  genealogies,  ii.  42  seq. 

Coined  money,  first  introduction  of, 
into  Greece,  ii.  318. 

Comedy,  growth,  development,  and 
influence  of,  at  Athens,  viii.  325  seq. 

Comic  poets,  before  Aristophanes, 
viii.  327 ;  writers,  mistaken  esti- 
mate of,  as  witnesses  and  critics, 
viii.  832  seq. 

C&mmemorative  influence  of  Grecian 
rites,  i.  454  seq. 

44* 


Congress  at  Corinth,  b.  c  421,  vii.  IS 
15  at  Sparta,  b.  c.  421,  vii.  24;  al 
Mantinea,  b.  c.  419,  vii.  67  seq. 

Condn  on  the  legend  of  Kadmns,  i. 
258. 

ConsUtutional  forms,  attachment  of 
the  Athenians  to,  viii.  41  ;  moral- 
ity, necessity  for  creating,  in  the 
time  of  Kleisthen^s,  iv.  159. 

Corinth,  origin  of,  i.  119  seq  ;  Dori- 
ans, at,  ii.  9 ;  early  distinction  o^ 
ii.  113 ;  isthmus  of,  ii.  216;  Hera- 
kleid  kings  of,  ii.  306 ;  Dorian  set- 
tlers at,  ii.  309 ;  despots  at,  iii.  39 
seq. ;  great  power  of,  under  Perian- 
der,  iii.  43 ;  Sikyon  and  Megara,  an 
alogy  of,  iii.  47 ;  voyage  from,  to 
Gadls  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  b.  c,  iii.  277 ;  relations  of 
Eorkyra  with,  iii.  404  seq. ;  and 
Kork3rra,  joint  settlements  of,  iii. 
405  seq. ;  relations  between  the  col- 
onies of,  iii.  407 }  decision  of, 
respecting  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  Platsea,  iv.  166 ;  pro- 
test of,  at  the  first  convocation  at 
Sparta,  iv.  175;  Pan -Hellenic  con- 
gress at  the  Isthmus  of,  v.  57  seq. ; 
rush  of  Peloponnesians  to  the  Isth- 
mcs  of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylflB,  V.  106 ;  growing  hatred  of, 
to  Athens,  b.  c.  461,  v.  320;  ope- 
rations of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Gulf  of,  b.  c.  455,  V.  332 ;  and  Kor- 
kyra,  war  between,  vi.  51  seq. ;  and 
Athens,  after  the  naval  battle  be* 
tween  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vL 
69  seq.]  congress  at,  b.  c.  421,  viL 
13,  15  seq.;  and  Syracuse,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  vii  235 ;  synod  at, 
B.  c.  412,  vii.  368 ;  altered  feeling 
of,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  viii.  259,  264,  275  ;  alli- 
ance of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix.  301  ^ 
an ti- Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  302 ;  bat- 
tle of,  ix.  307  seq.,  317  ;  Phamaba- 
zus  and  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at, 
ix.  320 ;  philo-Laconian  party  at, 
B.  o.  392,  ix.  328  seq. ;  coup  ctitat 
of  the  government  at,  ix.  329 ;  con- 
trast between  political  conflicts  at, 
and  at  Athens,  ix.  330  n.  3 ;  and 
Argos,  consolidation  of,  b.  c.  392 
ix.  332 ;  victory  of  the  Lacedamo 
nians  within  tie  Long  Walliv  at 
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be.  933  MO'  ;  the  Long  Walls  of, 

Sartlj  palled  down  bj  the  Lace- 
Kmonians,    ix.  335 ;    the    Long 
Walls  of,  restored   bj  ihe  Athe- 
nians, and  taken  bj  Agesilans  and 
Teleatias,  ix.  345  seq.-,  and   the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  387,  x.  12 ; 
application  of,  to  Athens,  for  aid 
against  Thebes,  x.  234  seq. ;  Iphi- 
krates  at,  x.  237 ;  and  the  Persian 
rescript  in  favor  of  Thebes,  x.  282 ; 
project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,  b. 
€.366,  X-  289 ;  peace  of,with  Thebes, 
B.  c.  366,  X.  290  seq. ;  application 
from  Syracuse  to,  b.  c.  344,  xi.  134 ; 
message  from  Hiketas  to,  xi.  143 ; 
Dionysias  the  Tonnger  at,  xi.  151 
geq. ;  reinforcement  from,  to  Timo- 
kon,  xi.  152,  155,  157;  efforts  of, 
to  restore  Syracuse,  xi.  167,  168 ; 
Philip  chosen  chief  of  the  Grreeks 
at  the  congress  at,  xi.  51 1 ;  conven- 
tion at,  under  Alexander,  b.  g.  336, 
xii.  13  seq. ;  violations  of  the  con- 
vention at,  by  Alexander,  xii.  16 
seq.  \  Alexander  at,  b.  o.  335,  xii. 
48. 
CbnnMiaa  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  in  replv  to  the 
KorkyrsBans,  vi.  59  ;  speech  of,  to 
the  Spartan  assembly,  against  Ath- 
ens, vi.  82  seq. ;  speech  of,  at  the 
congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  vi.  93 
9eq» 
Omnthian  genealogy  of  Enmelos,  i. 
Qfrinthian  Qnlf,  naval  conflicts  of 
Corinthians  and  Lacedflsmonians 
in,  ix.  3S6 ;  territory,  Nikias's  ex- 
pedition against,  vi.  355  seq.-,  war, 
commencement  of,  ix.  301. 
Ofrinthians,  early  commerce  and  en- 
terprise of,  iii.  1 ;  behavior  of,  at 
Salamis.  V.  1 45 ;  defeated  by  Myroo- 
ides,  V.  324 ;  procure  the  refusal  of 
of  the  Somians'  application  toSpar- 
ttlibr  aid  against  Athens,  vi.  30, 50; 
instigate  Potidsea,  the  Chalkidians 
and  ikittisatts  to  revolt  from  Ath- 
ens, vi  65  seq. ;  defeat  of,  near  Po- 
tidflBa,  vi.  73 ;  strive  to  excite  war 
against  Athens  after  their  defeat 
near  Potidaea,  vi  78 ;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  493,  vii.  2 ;  in- 
duce Argos  to  head  a  new  Pek>- 
Monesian  alliance,  vii.  12 ;  hesitate 
to  join  Argos,  viL  16, 63  j  join  Ar- 


got, Tii  18 ;  application  of,  to  tilt 
Bceotians  and  Athenians  b.  o-  421, 
vii  20 ;  and  Kameia,  vii  308  n.  1  j 
and  Athenians,  naval  battle  be- 
tween, near  Kanpaktns,  vii  358 
seq.;  and  Lacedemonians,  naval 
and  land  conflicts^  between,  b.  a 
393,  ix.  333  seq. 
Courts  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to 

Athenian  dikasteries,  v.  399  n.  1. 
Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens 
before  Solon,  iii  95 ;  Boman  law 
of,  iii.  159. 
Criticisms  on  the  first  two  volumes 

of  this  history,  reply  to,  i  408  a. 
Crcesus  and  Solon,  alleged  interview 
between,  iii  149  seq.;  moral   of 
Herodotus's  story  about,  iii  153 
reign  and  conquests  of,  iii  258  seq. 
power  and  alliances  of,  iv.   182 
and  Cyrus,  war  between,  hr.  188 
seq,;  and  the  oracles,  iv.  189,  190, 
193;  solicits  the  alliance  of  Sparta, 
iv.  190;  fate  of,  impressive  to  the 
Greek  mind,  iv.  195. 
Ciimae  in  Campania,  iii  357  seq. 
Ofclades,  ii  214,  iii.  163;  Themisto 
kids  levies  fines  on  v.  141. 

epic,  ii.  122  seq. 
fclic  poets,  ii.  122  seq. 
fcl&pes,  i.  4,  5. 
Typrus^  inflaence  of  Aphroditd  upon, 
1.  5-,  Solon's  visit  to,  iii  148;  Phe> 
nicians  and  Greeks  in,  iii  277 ;  ex- 
tension of  the  Ionic  revolt  to,  iv. 
291 ;   subjugiition    oC    by    Pheoi- 
cians  and  Persians,  iv.  293 ;  con 
quest  of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  iv. 
293  ».;  expedition  to,  under  Ki- 
mon,  V.  335;    before    and  noder 
Evagoras,  x.  14  seq. ;  subjogatioiL 
of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  xi 
437 ;  surrender  of  the  princes  o^  to 
Alexander,  xii.  137. 
itco,  iv.  36  a.  3,  37  a. 

Xenopbon^s  iv.  183. 
the  Great,  early  history  and 
rise  of,  iv.  183  seq. :  and  Croesas, 
war  between,  iv.  188  se^  ;  and  the 
Lacedimnonians,  iv.  199  \,  conquests 
of,  in  Asia,  iv.  209 ;  capture  of 
Babylon  by,  iv.  211  seq.\  exploits 
and  death  of,  iv.  215;  effects  of 
his  conquests  upon  the  FsrsiaBS, 
iv.  216 
237. 


seq.;   the  tomb  ^ 
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Ctfms  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  ill  Asia 
Minor,  b.  g.  408,  viii.  135,  137; 
Lysander^s  visits  to,  at  Sardis,  viiL 
140  seg.,  214;  pajr  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  bj,  viii.  143  ;  and  Kal- 
likratidas,  viii.  162;  entmsts  his 
satrapy  and  revenaes  to  Lysander, 
▼iu.  214;  and  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
moD,  viii.  312,  ix.  8  seg.;  yonth 
and  education  of,  ix.  5 ;  his  esteem 
for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  ix.  6 ;  charge  of  Tissapher- 
nes  against,  ix.  7 ;  strict  adminis- 
tration and  pmdent  behavior  of, 
ix.  9;  forces  of,  collected  at  Sardis, 
ix.  11 ;  march  of,  from  Sardis  to 
Knnaxa,  ix.  14  9eq. ;  assistance  of 
Epyaxa  to,  ix.  18;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyrisnm,  ix.  19 ;  and 
Syennesis,  ix.  20;  at  Tarsus,  ix. 
21  seg.;  desertion  of  Xenias  and 
Pasion  from,  ix.  28 ;  at  Thapsakna, 
ix.  29  seq. ;  in  Babylonia,  ix.  35  seq^; 
speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  ix.  36;  his  conception 
of  Grecian  superiority,  ix.  37 ;  his 
present  to  the  prophet  Silanns,  ix. 
40 ;  passes  the  undefended  trench, 
ix.  41 ;  at  Kunaxa,  ix,  42  seq ; 
character  of,  ix.  49 ;  probable  con- 
duct o^  towards  Gh-eece,  if  victori- 
ous at  Knnaxa,  ix.  51;  and  the 
Asiatic  Ghf^eks,  ix.  207. 


D. 


Daedalus,  i.  225,  228  seq. 

Iknnon  of  Sokrat^s,  viii.  408  seq. 

Lkemons,  i.  65,  67,  70  seq. ;  and  gods, 
distinction  between,  i.  425  seq.\ 
admission  of,  as  partially  evil  be- 
ings,  i.  427. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  bj  the  Mace- 
donians, xii.  128. 

Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  v.  135. 

Dana^.,  legend  of,  i.  90. 

Danaos  and  the  Danaides,  1.  88. 

Dancing,  Greek,  iv.  85. 

DaphncEus,  at  Agrigentnm,  x.  4SS 
seq. ;  death  of,  x.  444. 

Daraanus,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  285. 

Daric,  the  golden,  iv.  239  n.  2. 

Darius  Htfstaspes,  accession  of,  iv.  224 
»eq.\  discontents  of  the  satraps  un- 
der, iv.  226  seq  ;  revolt  of  the  Medei 


agahut,  iv.  227  n. ;  revolt  of  Bal> 
ylon  against,  iv.  230;  oisamza> 
tion  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iv. 
233  seq. ;  twenty  satrapies  o£|  iv.  235 
seq. ;  organizing  tendency,  coini^e, 
roads,  and  posts  of,  iv.  238  teq.\ 
and  Sylosdn,  iv.  240 ;  conquering 
dispositions  of,  iv.  252;  probable 
consequences  of  an  expedition  by, 
against  Greece  before  going  against 
Scythia,  iv.  260  seqr^  invasion  of 
Scy thia  by,  iv.  262  seq ;  his  orders 
to  the  lonians  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  iv.  269;  return  of,  to 
Sosa  from  Scjrthta,  iv.  280;  re- 
venge of,  against  the  Athenians,  iv. 
297 ;  preparations  of,  for  invading 
Greece,  iv.  314;  snbmission  of 
Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, iv.  315 ;  heralds  of,  at  Athene 
and  Sparta,  iv.  316;  inBtmctione 
of,  to  Dads  and  Artaphemfis,  iv« 
329 ;  resolution  of,  to  invade  Greece 
a  second  time,  v.  1 ;  death  ol^ 
V.2. 

Darius^  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
X.  367. 

Darius  Codomemnus,  enoonragement 
of  anti-Macedonians  in  Greece  by, 
xii.  20 ;  his  accession  and  preparep 
tions  for  defence  against  Alexand- 
er, xii.  76 ;  irreparable  mischief  of 
Memnon's  death  to,  xii.  106; 
change  in  the  plan  of,  after  Mem- 
non's  death,  xii.  107,  109;  puts 
Charidemus  to  death,  xii.  108; 
Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  o^ 
against  Alexander,  xii.  ilO;  at 
Mount  Amanus,  xii.  115  seq.;  ad- 
vances into  Kilikia,  xii.  117;  at 
Issus  before  the  battle,  xiL  117; 
defeat  of,  at  Issns,  xii.  118  seq; 
capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
family  by  Alexander,  xii.  124, 153; 
his  correspondence  with  Alexan- 
der, xii.  130,  140 ;  inaction  of,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Issns,  xii.  152;  de- 
feat of,  at  Arbela,  xii  155 seq,}  a 
fugitive  in  Media,  xii.  178, 180;  par- 
sued  by  Alexander  into  Parthia,xiL 
182  seq.'j  conspiracy  against,  by 
Bessns  and  others,  xii.  183  ae^.; 
death  of,  xii.  185 ;  Alexandei's  dis- 
appointment in  not  taking  turn 
alive,  xiL  186;  funeral,  fate,  and 
conduct  o(  xii.  186. 
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Darius  Nothus,  ix.  2  teq. ;  deadi  of, 
ix.  6. 

Dashmy  attack  of  Dionysins  on  the 
Carthaginian  naval  station  at,  x. 
508. 

Datames,  x.  360. 

Datisj  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria 
by,  iv.  330  seq. ;  conquest  of  Karys- 
tus  by,  iv.  331 ;  Persian  armament 
at  Samos  onder,  iv.  329 ;  conqaest 
of  Naxos  and  other  Cyclades  bv, 
iv.  330  seq. ;  forbearance  of,  towards 
Delos,  iv.  330;  at  Marathon,  iv. 
333,  345  seq.'j  return  of,  to  Asia, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
362. 

Ddtor  and  creditor ^  law  of,  at  Athens 
before  Solon,  iii.  95;  Roman  law 
of,  iii.  159  seq. 

DthtorSy  Solon^s  releif  of,  iii.  99 ;  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  Gallic  and 
Teutonic  codes,  iii.  110  n. 

DAts,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at 
Athens,  iii.  105,  113;  distinction 
between  the  principal  and  interest 
of,  in  an  early  society,  iii.  107. 

Defence^  means  of«  superior  to  those 
of  attack  in  ancient  Greece,  ii. 
HI. 

Deianetra^  i.  151. 

Ddnohrates,  xii.  406,  407,  440,  446 
seq. 

DilokeSy  iii.  227  seq. 

Deities  not  included  in  the  twelve 
great  ones,  i.  10 ;  of  guilds  or  trades, 
i.  344. 

DekamnichuSf  x.  47. 

Deharchies  established  by  Lysander, 
ix.  184  seq.,  194,  197. 

Dekeleia,  legend  of,  159;  fortification 
of,  by  the  Lacedemonians,  vii.  286, 
288,  364;  Agis  at,  vii.  365,  viii. 
150. 

Deiian  Apollo,  i.  45. 

DeUan/estivcU,  iii.  167  seq. ;  early  splen- 
dor and  subsequent  decline  of,  iv. 
54 ;  revival  of,  b.  c.  426,  vi.  312. 

lAe/mm,  Hippokrat6s*s  march  to,  and 
fortification  of,  b.  c.  424,  vi.  382 
8eq.\  battle  of,  B.  O.  424,  vi.  389 
seq.j  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the 
Boeotians,  B.  c.  424,  vi.  396;  Sok- 
ratds  and  Alki blades  at  the  battle 
of,  vi.  397. 

DShSf  Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  1 67  seq., 
iv.   54;  forbearance  of   Datis   to- 


wards IT.  830 ;  the  confederacy  ot 
T.  263  seq.f  290  seq. ;  the  synod  o( 
y.  301,  302;  first  breach  of  union 
in  the  confederacy  of,  v.  312;  re- 
volt of  Thasos  from  the  confedera- 
cy of,  V.  315  ;  transfer  of  the  fund 
of  the  confederacy  from,  to  Athens, 
V.  343 ;  transition  of  the  confed- 
eracy of,  into  an  Athenian  empire, 

.  V.  343;  purification  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  312;  restoration  of  the 
native  population  to,  b.  c.  421 ,  viL 
23. 

Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  i.  48 
seq.,  ii.  253 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Bat- 
tiad  dynasty  iv.  41 ;  early  state 
and  site  of,  iv.  59 ;  growth  of,  iv. 
62;  conflagration  and  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  at,  iv.  120  seq.\  the 
oracle  at,  worked  by  Eleisthends, 
iv.  122 ;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxes's  in- 
vasion. V.  59  seq. ;  Xerxes's  detach- 
ment against,  v.  417  ;  proceedings 
of  Sparta  and  Athens  at,  b.  c.  452 
*447,  V.  346 ;  answer  of  the  oracle 
of,  to  the  Spartans  on  war  with 
Athens,  b.  c.  432,  vi.  92 ;  reply  of 
the  oracle  at,  about  Sokrat^,  viii 
412  seq. ;  Agesipolis  and  the  oracle 
at,  ix.  357 ;  claim  of  the  Phokians 
to  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at, 
xi.  245  seq. ;  Philomelus  seizes  and 
fortifies  the  temple  at,  xi.  247: 
Philomelus  takes  part  of  the  treas- 
ures in  the  temple  at,  xi.  252 ;  em- 
ployment of  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  xi.  255 ; 
Phayllns  despoils  the  temple  at, 
xi.  297 ;  peculation  of  the  treasures 
at,  xi.  375 ;  miserable  death  of  all 
concerned  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple  at,  xi.  434 ;  relations  of  the 
Lokrians  of  Amphissa  with,  xL 
469 ;  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  B. 
C.  339,  xi.  470  seq. 

Delphian  Apollo,  reply  of,  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  Croesus,  iv.  189. 

Delphians  and  Amphiktyons,  attack 
of,  upon  Kirrha,  xi.  474. 

Delphinium  at  Athens,  iii.  78  n. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  96  seq. 

Demades,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  xL 
505;  peace  of,  xi.  506  seq.]  rfr 
mark  of,  on  hearing  of  Alexai^ 
der*s  death,  xii.  257 ;  Macedonia- 
ing  policy  of,  xii.  278 ,  and  Pho^ 
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kion,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 
322 ;  death  of,  xii.  338 

Demagogues^  iii.  18,  21,  viii.  39  geg. 

Demaratus  and  KleomnSs,  iv.  325 
seq. ;  conversations  of,  with  Xerxes, 
▼.  40,  86,  96 ;  advice  of,  to  Xerxes 
after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  v.  96. 

Demes,  Attic,  Hi.  63,  66,  68  \  iv.  132 
teg 

DhnAer,  i.  6,  7,  10 ;  foreign  influence 
on  the  worship  of,  i.  24,  25  ^  how 
represented  in  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
i.  37 ;  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  38  s^.  \ 
legends  of,  differingfrom  the  Ho- 
meric hymn,  1 44  \  Hellenic  impor- 
tance or,  i.  44. 

Dimkrius  of  SkSpsifi,  on  Ilium,  L 
328 

Jkmetriut  PhalereuA,  administration 
of,  at  Athens,  xiL  362  sea. ;  retires 
to  Egypt,  xii.  374;  condemnation 
of.  xii.  378. 

Demetrius  PoUorketes^  at  Athens,  xiL 
373  seq.^  382,  383  seq.,  388 ; 
exploits  of,  B.  c.  307 — 304,  xii. 
881 ;  his  successes  in  Greece  a- 
gainst  Eassander,  382  \  march  of, 
through  Thessaly  into  Asia,  xii. 
886  \  return  of,  from  Asia  to  Greece, 
xii.  388;  acquires  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  xii.  389 ;  Greece  under, 
xii.  389;  captivity  and  death  ol^ 
xii.  390. 

Demiurgi,  iii.  72. 

Demochares,  xii.  378,  380,  38.5,  392. 

I>eMocractes,Grecian,8ecnritieH  against 
corruption  in,  vii.  402. 

Democracy^  Athenian,  iii.128,  140 ;  v. 
380;  effect  of  the  idea  o^  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  iv.  179 
9eq. ;  »t  Athens,  stimulus  to,  from 
the  PerstaE  war,  v.  275 ;  reconsti- 
tation  of,  at  barno^  viii.  46  seq, ; 
restoration  of,  at  Athen»  b.  c.  411, 
viii  7b  seq..  80  seq.,  and  B.  C.  403, 
viii.  288, 300 ,  moderation  o^  Athe- 
nian, viii.  92,  304  seq.  ;  at  Samos, 
contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  '^f 
the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  93  seq. 

Deatocratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  \ 
the  Thirty,  viii.  240,  245  seq. ;  sen- 
timent, increase  of,  at  Athens,  be- 
tween B.  O.  479-459,  V.  355. 
^DimohtdSs,  rommitic  history  o(  »▼. 
258  seq, 

Oem&nax^  xeSona  of  Eyrfind  byiiT* 


44 ;  constitution  of,  not  dnrahle,  iv. 
49. 

Demaphantus,  psepbism  of,  viii.  80. 

Demos  at  Syracuse,  v.  206. 

Demosthenes  the  general,m  AkaniMiiR, 
vi.  296;  expedition  of,  agsinst 
^toiia,  vi.  296  seq.;  saves  Na«- 
paktus,  vi.  301 ;  goes  to  protect 
Amphilochian  Argos,  vi.  302 ;  bis 
victory  over  Enrylocbus  at  Olpas, 
vi.  304«:e9.  ;  his  triumphant  return 
from  Akamania  to  Athens,  vi.  312 ; 
fortifies  and  defends  Pylus,  vi.  317 
*seq. ;  application  of,  for  reinforce 
ments  from  Athens,  to  attack 
Sphakteria,  vi.  334  seq.]  victory 
of,  in  Spakteria,  vi.  341  seq. ;  attempt 
of,  to  surprise  Megara  and  Nisn, 
vi.  372  seq,;  scheme  of,  for  in- 
vading Bcrotia,  b.  c.  424,  vi.  379 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Bosotia 
by,  vi.  380 ;  his  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at  Epidanms,  vii.  97  ;  expedi- 
tion of.  to  Sicily,  vii.  289,  298, 303 ; 
arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  vii.  309,304 ; 
plans  of,  on  arriving  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  306;  night  attack  of,  upon 
Epi poise,  vii.  306  seq. ;  his  propo- 
sals for  removing  from  Syracuse, 
vii.  308  seq. ;  and  Nikias,  resolution 
of,  after  the  final  defeat  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse,  vii.  338 ;  captvrt 
and  subsequent  treatment  of,  viL 
341  seq.y  347 ;  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of,  vii.  348 ;  death  of,  vii.  347. 

Demosthenes,  father  of  the  orator,  zL 

'  265. 

Demosthenes  the  orator^  first  appearanoo 
of,  as  public  adviser  in  the  A  the 
nian  assembly,  xi.  263  ;  parentage 
and  early  youth  of,  xi.263  seq. ;  and 
his  guardians,  xi.  265 ;  early  rfae 
torical  tendencies  of,  xi.  266 ;  train 
ing  and  instructors  of,  xi.  268  seq.\ 
action  and  matter  of,  xi.  271 ;  first 
known  as  a  composer  of  npceches 
for  others,  xi.  272 ;  speech  of,  a- 
gainst  Leptined,  xi.  272 ;  speech 
of,  on  the  Symmories,  xi.  285  seq, ; 
exhortations  of,  to  personal  effort 
and  sacrifice,  xi.  289,  357  ;  recom- 
mendations of,  on  Sparta  and  Me- 
^lopolis,  xi.  291  ;  first  Philippic 
o\,  xi.  309  9eq,\  opponents  of,  at 
Athens,  b.  o.  351,  xi.  318;  earHest 
OlTDthiac  of,  zL  327  sao. .  wctteal 
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effect  of  hig  speeches,  xi.  329; 
second  Olynthiac  of,  xi.  331  aeq. ; 
allasions  of,  to  the  Thedric  fnnd, 
xi.  334,338;  third  Olynthiac  of, 
xi.  835  seq.^  336 ;  insulted  by  Mei- 
dias,  xi.  343 ;  reproached  for  his 
absence  from  the  battle  of  Tam^- 
n»,  xi.  344 :  serves  as  hoplite  m 
Eabcea,  and  is  chosen  senator  for, 
B.  c.  349-348,  xi.  345 ;  order  of  the 
Olynthiacs  of,  xi.  358  seq.\  and 
.^schines,  on  the  negotiations  with 
Philip,  B.C.  347-346,  xi.  371  n. 
878  n.  ;  speaks  in  favor  of  peace, 
B.  c.  347,  xi.  372 ;  and  the  first  em- 
bassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  xi. 
380  seq,,  386  ;  failure  of,  in  his 
speech  before  Philip,  xi.  382 ;  and 
the  confederate  synod  at  Athens 
respecting  Philip,  xi.  389  n.,  390, 
892  n  8 ;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krat£s  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Philip,  xi.  391  8eq.\  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Phokians  from  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  xi.  400  seq. :  and  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  xi.  403,  405  sm.,  412,  415  ; 
and  the  third  embassy  rrom  Athens 
to  Philip,  xi.  422 ;  charges  of 
against^schines,  xi.  431 ;  and  the 
peace  and  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Philip,  B.  c.  346  xi.  432 ;  recom- 
mends acquiescence  in  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  dignity  of  Philip,  xi. 
435 ;  vigilance  and  warnings  of, 
against  Philip,  after  b.  c.  246  xi. 
444;  speech  on  the  Chersonese 
and  third  Philippic  of,  xi.  451 ;  in- 
creased influence  of,  at  Athens,  b. 
O.  341-338,  xi.  452;  mission  of,  to 
the  Chersonese  and, Byzantium,  xi. 
453 ;  vote  of  thanks  to,  at  Athens, 
xi.  461  ;  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Athenian  marine  by, 
xi.  462  seq.^  464  n. ;  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  ^schines  at 
the  Amphiktyonic  meeting,  b.  c. 
839,  xi.  478 ;  on  the  special  Am- 

£hiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopy- 
B,  xi.  479;  advice  of,  on  hearing 
of  the  fortification  of  Elateia  by 
Philip,  xi.  486 ;  mission  of,  to 
TheMs,  b.  c.  339,  xi.  488  seq. ; 
crowned  at  Athens  xi.  493, 496  ;  at 
Ihe  battle  of  Chssronia,  xi.  498  se^.. 


901  ;  confidence  shown  to,  allet 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  xL  508; 
509 ;  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  xii.  10  ;  correspondence  o( 
with  Persia,  xii.  20  seq. ;  accusation 
against,  respecting  the  revolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alexander,  xii.  34 ; 
position  and  policy  of,  in  Alexan- 
der's time,  xii.  278  seq. ;  and  .Ma- 
chines, judicial  contest  between, 
xii.  286  seq\  accusation  against,  in 
the  affair  of  Harpalns,  xii.  294  seq. ; 
recall  of,  from  exile,  xii.  314 ; 
flight  of,  to  Kalauria,  xii.  322; 
condemnation  and  death  of,  xii. 
326  seq, ;  life  and  character  of,  xii. 
328169. 

Derdat  at  Olynthns,  x.  65. 

DerhiUfdas^  in  Asia,  ix.  209  se^.,  219 
seq.^  255 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos, 
ix.  320  ;  superseded  by  Anaidbius 
at  Abydos,  ix.  368. 

DetmotSj  in  Greece,  iii.  4,  18  seq.\  at 
Sikyon,  iii.  32  sea,,  39;  at  Co- 
rinth, iii.  41  seq. ;  or  Asiatic  Greece, 
deposition  of,  by  Aristagoras,  iv. 
285  ;  Sicilian,  v.  206,  233. 

DeukcUidn^  i.  96  seq. 

Dexipfnis,  ix.  126, 149  seq. ;  x.423, 429, 
444. 

Diadochi,  Asia  Hellenized  by,  xii.  269 

Diagoras,  prosecution  of,  vii.  208. 

Dialectics,  Grecian,  iv.  87 ;  viii.  338 
345  seq.,  454  seq. 

Dictators  in  Greece,  iii.  19. 

Dido,  legend  of,  iii.  347. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  iL 
147. 

DiitrephSs,  vii.  356  seq. 

Dikceus,  vision  of,  v.  118. 

Dikasteries,  not  established  by  Solon, 
iii.  125  ;  Athenian,  iv.  140  seq.,  v. 
378  seq.,  385,  393 ,  constitution  of, 
by  Perikl&t,  v.  355  seq.,  366  ;  work- 
ing of,  at  Athens,  v.  381  ^seq. ;  at 
Rhodes  and  other  Grecian  cities, 
V.  384  n.  2 ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  39 
seq.,  42,  43,  45. 

Dikasts,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  105, 
viii.  298:  Athenian  iv.  141,  372; 
under  PeriklSs,  v.  357,  366,  87« 
seq.,  388. 

Dikon  of  Kaulonia,  xi.  28. 

Dimnus,  xii.  191,  194. 

Diod&rus,  his  historical  Torsions  ol 
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■lythes,  i.  413;  statement  of,  re- 
f  pecting  the  generals  at  Argimisa, 
viii.  184. 

Diodotus,  speech  of,  vi.  254  seq. 

Diogenes  and  Alexander,  xii.  48. 

JMdeidh,  yil  198,  204. 

DioJdis  the  Corinthian,  ii.  297. 

DiolcUs  the  Syraciuan,  the  laws  of,  x. 
389, 8eq, ;  aid  to  Himera  nnder,  x. 
410,  412 ;  banishment  of,  x.  417. 

Dio  ChrysoatonCs  attempt  to  histori- 
cise  the  legend  of  Troy,  i.  321. 

Dio  Chrysostam  at  Olbia,  xii.  477  aeq. 

DiomSdfy,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  316. 

Dtomedon,  pnrsnit  of  Chians  by,  vii. 
375 ;  at  Teos  and  Lesbos,  vii.  383; 
at  Mii^tns  and  Chios,  vii.  385  aeq. ; 
at  Samos,  yiii.  28;  defeat  of,  by 
Kallikratidas,  viii.  169. 

Dion,  his  Dionysian  connection,  and 
character,  xi.  58 ;  Plato,  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  xi.  56  seq.-,  politic 
cal  views  of,  xi.  58  seq. ;  maintains 
the  confidence  of  Dyonysios  the 
Elder  to  the  last,  xi.  61  ;  his  visits 
to  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  xi. 
61 ;  conduct  of,  on  the  accession 
of  Dionysins  the  Yonnger,  xi.  64 
Beq. ;  efforts  of,  to  improve  Diony- 
sins the  Yonnger,  xi.  64  Meq, ;  en- 
treats Plato  to  visit  Dionysins  the 
Younger,  xi.  69;  and  Plato  urge 
Dionysins  the  Yonnger  to  reform 
himself,  xi.  73  ;  and  Plato,  in- 
trigues of  Philistns  against,  xi.  76  ; 
alienation  of  Dionysins  the  Yonng- 
er from,  xi.  77 ;  banishment  of,  xi. 
78;  property  of,  confiscated  by 
Dionysins  the  Younger,  xi.  82  ; 
resolution  of,  to  avenge  himself  on 
Dionysins  the  Yonnger,  and  free 
Syracuse,  xi.  82  seq.,  85 ;  forces  of, 
at   Zakynthns,  xi.   84,    87  ;     ex- 

f  edition  of,  against  Dionysins  the 
ounger,  xi.  85  seq. ;  entry  of,  into 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  357,  xi.  92  seq. ; 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracnsans, 
xi.  94 ;  captures  Epipol<e  and  £n- 
ryalns,  xi.  95 ;  blockade  of  Ortygia 
b^,  xi.  95,  98,  114;  negotiations  of 
Dionysins  the  Yonnger  with,  xi. 
97,  104  ;  victory  of,  over  Dionysins 
the  Younger,  xi.  97  seq. ;  intngnes 
•f  Dionysins  the  Yonnger  against, 
zi.  103;  suspicions  of  the  Syracn- 
moM  againft,  xi.  100,  lOS,  118 ;  and 


Herakleides.  xi.  101,  103, 112,  111 
seq.,  121,  122 ;  deposition  and  re- 
treat of,  from  Syracuse,  xi.  105 ; 
at  Leontini,  xi.  106,  108,  109  ;  re- 
pulse of  Nepsins  and  rescue  of 
Syracuse  by,  xi.  108  seq. ;  entry  of, 
into  Syracuse,  b.  c.  356,  xi.  110; 
entry  of,  into  Ortygia,  xi.  117  ; 
conduct  of,  on  his  final  triumph, 
xi.  118  seq.'j  his  omission  to  grant 
freedom  to  Syracuse,  xi.  119  seq,; 
opposition  to,  as  dictator,  xi.  121 
seq.  ;  tyranny,  unpopularity  and 
disquietude  of,  xi.  1 22  seq. ;  death 
and  character  of,  xi.  1 23  seq. ;  and 
Timoleon,  contrast  betw<>eo,  xL 
1 95  seq. 

Dionysia,  Attic,  i.  31,  iv.  69. 

Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens,  b.  c.  349, 
xi.  343. 

DionysimSj  Phdlcaan,  iv.  305  seq.,  309. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  ix. 
325  ;  demonstration  against,  at 
Olympia,  b.  o.  384,  x.  73  seq.,  xi. 
27  seq. :  triremes  of,  captured  by 
Iphikrates,  x.  151 ;  first  appearance 
of,  at  Syracuse,  x.  420 ;  movement 
of  the  Hennokratean  party  to  ele> 
vate,  x.  432  ;  harangue  of,  against 
the  Syracnsan  generals  at  Agrigen 
turn,  X.  433  seq. ;  one  of  the  generals 
of  Syracuse,  X.  434  seq. ;  first  expe* 
ditionofto  6e]a.x.4d8;  accusations 
of,  against  his  colleagues,  x.  439 ; 
election  of,  as  sole  general,  x.'440  ; 
stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a  body- 
guard, X.  441  seq.  ;  establishes 
himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  x. 
444  seq.,  454 ;  second  expedition 
of,  to  Gela,  x.  447  seq. ;  charges 
of  treachery  against,  x.  451,  456 ; 
mutiny  of  the  Syracnsan  horsemen 
against,  X.  451  seq.;  and  Imilkon, 
peace  between,  x.  455  seq.;  sym- 
pathy of  Sparta  with,  x.  457  ; 
strong  position  of,  after  his  peace 
with  imilkon,  x.  457  ;  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  x. 
458  seq. ;  re-distribution  of  property 
by,  X.  459  seq. ;  exorbitant  ex- 
actions of,  X.  461 ;  mutiny  of  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  against,  x  462 
seq. ;  besieged  in  Ortygia,  x.  462 
teq. ;  strengthens  his  despotism,  x. 
i46  seq. ;  conquers  ^tna,  NaxnSi 
Eatana,  and  Leontini,  x.  467 ;  al 
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Enna,  x.  468  ;  resolation  of,  to 
make  war  upon  Carthage,  b.  c. 
400,  X.  469  ;  additional  fortifica- 
tions at  Syracuse  by,  x.  471  seq,  ; 
preparations  of,  for  war  with  Car- 
thage, B.  C.  399-397,  x.  473,  477 
seq. ;  improved  behavior  of,  to  the 
Syracnsans,  b.  o.  399,  x.  473 ;  con- 
ciliatory policy  of,  towards  the 
Greek  cities,  near  the  Strait  of 
MessdnS,  b.  c.  399,  x.  474  8eq.\ 
marriage  of,  with  Doris  and  Aris- 
tomachd,  x.  476,  480  j  exhorts  the 
Syracusan  assembly  to  war  against 
Carthage,  x.  481  ;  permits  the 
plunder  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Syracuse,  x.  482  \  declares  war 
against  Carthage,  b.  g.  397,  x. 
483 ;  marches  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily,  b.  c.  397,  x.  483 
mq. ;  siege  and  capture  of  Moty§ 
by,  X.  485  aeq.  \  revolt  of  the  Si- 
kels  from,  x.  494 ;  provisions  of, 
for  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against 
the  Carthaginians  b.  c  396,  x.  494  ; 
naval  defeat  of,  near  Katana,  x. 
495  -,  retreat  of,  from  Katana  to 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  395,  x.  497  j  Syra- 
cusan naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  absence  of,  x.  501 ; 
speech  of  Theodorus  against,  x. 
SOI  seq.  j  discontent  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  with,  b.  c.  395,  x.  501  seq  ; 
and  Pharakidas,  x.  504 ;  attacks 
the  Carthaginian  camp  before  Sy- 
racuse and  sacrifices  his  mercena- 
ries, X.  507  \  success  of,  by  sea  and 
land  against  the  Carthaginians  be- 
fore Syracuse,  x.  508 ;  secret  treaty 
of,  with  Imilkon  before  Syracuse, 
X.  510;  and  the  Iberians,  x.  510  ; 
capture  of  Libyans  by,  x.  510 ;  dif- 
ficulties of,  from  his  mercenaries, 
xi.  2  ;  re-establishment  of  Mess^ne 
by,  xi.  3 ;  conquests  of,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  B.  c,  394,  xi.  4  ;  at 
Tauromenium,  xi.  5,  8 ;  and  the 
Sikels,  B.  c.  394-393,  xi.  5,  6  ;  de- 
claration of  Agrigcntum  ogainst, 
B.  c.  393,  xi.  6  \  victory  of,  near 
Abakffina,  xi.  6  ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rheginm,  b  c.  393,  xi.  7 ; 
repulses  Magon  at  Agyrium,  xi.  7 ; 
plans  of  against  the  Greek  cities 
m  southern  Italy,  xi.  8 ;  alliance 
of,  with  the  Lucaniana  against  the 


Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  11 ;  attack  o( 
upon  Bhegium,  b.  c.  390,  xi.  II ; 
expedition  of,  against  the  Italiot 
Greeks,  b.  c.  389,  xi.  14  9eq. ;  his 
capture  and  generous  treatment  of 
Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  15 ;  besieges  and 
grants  peace  to  Rhegium,  xi.  16  j 
capture  of  Kaulonia  and  Hippo- 
nium  by,  xi  7  ;  capture  of  Rhe- 
gium by,  xi.  .7,  18,  21  j  cruelty  of, 
to  Phyton,  xi.  19;  and  Sparta, 
ascendancy  of,  b.  o.  387,  xi.  22, 
capture  of  Kroton,  by  xi.  23 ; 
schemes  of  for  conquests  in  Epims 
and  Illyria,  xi.  23  ;  plunders  La- 
tium,  Etruria,  and  the  temple  of 
Agylla,  xi.  25 ;  poetical  composi- 
tions of,  xi.  26 ;  dislike  and  dread 
of,  in  Greece,  xi.  25, 30 ;  harshness 
of,  to  Plato,  xi.  39 ;  new  construc- 
tions and  improvements  by,  at  Sy- 
racuse, B.  G.  387-383,  xi.  39 ;  re* 
news  the  war  with  Carthage,  b.  g. 
383,  xi.  41  seq. ;  disadvantageous 
peace  of,  with  Carthage,  b.  g  383, 
xi.  42  ;  projected  wall  of,  a- 
cross  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  xi. 
43 ;  relations  of,  with  Central 
Greece,  b.  c.  382-369,  xi.  44  j  war 
of,  with  Carthage,  b.  g.  368,  xi.  44  ; 
gains  the  tragedy  prize  at  the 
Lenssan  festival  at  Athens;  xi.  46 ; 
death  and  character  of,  xi.  46  stq  , 
62 ;  family  left  by,  xi.  54,  62 ;  the 
good  opinion  of,  enjoyed  by  Dion 
to  the  last,  xi.  61  ;  drunken  habits 
of  his  descendants,  xi.  132. 
Dionysius  the  Younger ^  age  of,  at  his 
fatner's  death,  xi.  55  n.  1 ;  accession 
and  character  of,  xi.  63 ;  Dion's 
efforts  to  improve,  xi.  67  seq. ;  Pla- 
to's visits  to,  xi.  69  seq,,  80  seq. ; 
Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of, 
xi.  73  seq. ;  his  hatred  and  injuries 
to  Dion,  xi.  77,  78,  81  seq. ;  deten- 
tion of  Plato  by,  xi.  79 ;  Dion's 
expedition  against,  xi.  85  seq.  \ 
weakness  and  drunken  habits  of. 
xi.  87  ;  absence  of,  from  Syracuse^ 
B.  G.  357,  xi.  89 ;  negotiations  of, 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracnsans,  xi. 
96, 104 ;  defeat  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  97 
seq. ;  blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Di- 
on, xi.  98 ;  intrigues  of,  against 
Dion,  xi.  101,  103;  his  flight  to 
Lokri,  xi.  104  i  return  of,  to  Syra 
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;,  xi.  133  ;  at  Lokri,  xi.  133 ;  his 
iiirrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon, 
xi.  150  j  at  Corinth,  xi.  151  aeq, 

Dionysiua  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia, 
xii.  465  seq. 

DionymB,  worship  of,  i.  23, 24,  30,  33 ; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to,  i.  34 ;  alteration  of  the  primi- 
tive Grecian  idea  of,  i.  36  seq. 

Diopeithes,  xi.  450. 

^Xotkuri,  i.  172. 

IHphUua  at  Naapaktus,  b.  c.  413, 
Til.  358. 

Dipkridas,  in  Asia,  ix.  363. 

DirkS,  I  263. 

Discussion^  growth  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  iv.  96. 

Dithyramb^  iv.  88. 

Ddddna,  i.  396. 

Doloneia^  ii.  178,  189. 

Dohnldcms  and  Miltiad^  the  first,  iv. 
117. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about 
450  B.  c,  ii.  298 }  islands  in  the 
iBgean  and  the  Dorians  in  Aigo- 
lis,  ii.  323  ;  immigration  to  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  ii.  3a3 ;  settlers  at  Argos 
and  Corinth,  ii.  308  »eq.,  311 ;  set- 
tlement in  Sparta,  ii.  328 ,  allot- 
ment of  land  at  Sparta,  ii.  416 ; 
mode,  the,  ii.  433,  iii.  212 ;  states, 
inhabitants  of,  iii  31 ;  tribes  at 
Sikydn,  names  of,  iii.  32, 35. 

Dorians^  early  accoants  of,  103  seq.^  ii. 
2 ;  mythical  title  of,  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesos.  ii.  6;  their  ocenpation  of 
Argos,  Sparta,  Messenia,  and  Co- 
rinth, ii.  8,  9 ;  early  KrStan,  ii.  310 ; 
in  Argolis  and  the  Dorian  islands 
in  the  J^^ean,  ii.  323 ;  of  Sparta 
and  Stenyklerus,  ii.  326  seq. ;  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  ii.  361  ; 
Messenian,  ii.  438;  Asiatic,  iii. 
201.  202 ;  of  Egrina,  iv.  172. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  337  seq.j  iv  87  ;  emi- 
grations, ii.  25  seq. 

Dorieus  the  Spartan  Prince,  aid  of, 
to  Kinyps,  iv.  39 ;  and  the  Kroto- 
niates,  iv.  415,  416 ;    Sicily  v.  207. 

Oorieus  the  Rhodian,  vii.  394,  viii. 
116,  117 ;  capture  and  liberation 
of,  viii.  159 ;  treatment  of,  by  the 
Athenians  and  LacedsBmonians,  ix. 
273  seq. ;  and  Hermokrates  in  the 
.£gean,  x.  385. 

Doris,  i.  102,  ii.  289. 
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Doris^  wife  of  Dionysiiu,  x.  476, 43U 

Doriskus,  Xerxes  at.  v.  31  seq, 

Dorkis,  v.  256,  257. 

D&rus,  i.  99  seq. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  iii.  73  seq. 

Dramatic  genius,  development  of,  at 

Athens,  viii.  317  seq. 
Drangiana^  Alexander  in,  xii.  190  seq.^ 

191. 
DiepanS,  i.  239. 
Dryopians,  settlements  of,  formed  by 

sea,  ii.  310. 
Dryopisj  ii.  289. 
Duketius,  the   Sikel  prince,  iii.  374, 

vii.  122  seq. 
Dymanes,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  iL 

360. 
Dyrrachiumj  iii.  407  seq. 


E. 


Earliest  Greeks^  residences  of,  ii.  106 
seo. 

Early  poets,  historical  valoe  of.  ii.  49 

Echemus,  i.  95,  177. 

Echidna^  i.  7. 

Eclipse  of  the  son  in  a  battle  between 
Medes  and  Lydians,  iii.  231 ;  of 
the  moon,  B.C.  413,  vii.  315;  of 
the  moon,  b.  c.  331.  xii.  151. 

Edda,  the,  i.  479. 

Edessa,  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  13,  17. 

Eetioneiaj  fort  at,  viii.  57, 63 ;  viii.  67. 

Egesta^  application  of,  to  Athens,  vii. 
145  seq.]  application  of,  to  Car* 
thage,  X.  401  seq. ;  Syracusan  at- 
tack apon,  X.  489 ;  barbarities  of 
Agathokles  at,  xii.  445. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  npon  the  religion 
or  Greece,  i.  24,  29,  31  ;  the  open- 
ing of,  to  Grecian  commerce,  i. 
365;  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from, 
to  Greece  not  probable,  ii.  267  ; 
Solon's .  visit  to,  iii.  148;  Herodo 
tus's  account  of,  iii.  308  seq. ;  an- 
tiquity of,  iii.  31 1 ;  peculiar  physical 
and  moral  features  of,  iii.  31 1 ;  large 
town-population  in,  iii.  3r9  ;  pro 
found  submission  of  the  people  in, 
iii,  320. 321 ;  worship  of  animals  in, 
iii.  322  ;  relations  of,  with  Assyria, 
iii.  324;  archaeology  and  chronolo- 
gy of,  iii.  339  seq. ;  and  Kyr§nS,  it. 
42;  Persian  expedition  from,  a- 
gainst  Barka,  iv.  49 :  Kambyses's 
invasion  and  conquest  of,  iv.  219 ; 
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levolt  and  reconqoest  ot  under 
Xerxea,  v.  3 ;  defeat  and  losses  of 
the  Athenians  in,  v.  333 ;  unavaiU 
ing  efforts  of  Persia  to  reconquer, 
z.  13 ;  Agesilans  and  Chabrias  in, 
z.  362  seq.,  reconqaest  of,  by 
Ochiis,  xi.  439',    march  of  Alex- 


Eleustniaru,  seizure  and  execution  of 
by  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viil 
267. 

Eleusist  temple  of,  i.  40;  importand 
of  mysteries  to,  i.  43  *,  early  inde* 
pendence  of,  tii.  71 ;  retirement  of 
the  Thirty  to,  viii.  266  j  capture  o( 
viii.  274. 


ander  towards,  xii.  141,  142,  145; 

Alexander  in,  xii.  146  seq.  { Eleutheria,  institution  of,  at  Plataoa. 

Sgyptians^  ethnography  of,  iii.  264  j       v.  189 


contrasted    with     Greeks,    Pheni- 

cians,  and  Assyrians,  iii.  304 ;  and 

Ethiopians,  iii.  313 ;   effect  of,  on 

the  Greek  mind,  iii.  343. 
Eileithyia^  i.  10. 
EuMt  capture  of,  by  Kimon,  v.  295 

seq.,   defended  by  Thucydidds  a- 

gainst  Brasidas,  vi.  411  ,  Kleon  at, 

vi.  471. 
Ehbatana^  foundation  of,  iii.  228  *,  Da- 

rius  at,  xii.  180 ',  Alexander  at,  xii. 

181  seq.  246  seq  j    Parmenio  at, 

xii.  181,  196  seq 


Elis,  genealogy  of,  i.  137,  139 ;  Oxy- 
lus  and  the  ^tolians  at,  ii.  9; 
Pisa,  Triphylia,  and  Lepreum,  ii 
439,  440  ;  formation  of  the  city  of, 
V.  315 ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta  to 
Argos,  vii.  18  seq.;  and  Lepreum, 
vii.  18;  and  Sparta,  war  between, 
ix.  224  seq.;  claim  of,  to  Triphy- 
lia and  the  Pisatid,  x.  360  se<|i, 
313 ;  alienation  of,  from  the  Arctp 
dians,  x.  260;  alliance  of,  with 
Sparta  and  Achaia,  x.  313. 

Elymi^  iii.  349. 


£^(/t^»9, expedition  of.  to  Rhodes,  ix,\ Emigrants  to  Idnia,  the,  ii  21  se^. 


363. 

Ekklesia,  Athenian,  iv.  139. 

Blaa,  iii.  191. 

Bieeui^  escape  of  the  Athenian  squad* 
ron  from  Sestos  to,  riii.  106;  Minda- 
ms  and  Thrasyllus  at,  viii.  109, 1 13. 


Emigration,  early,  from  Greece,  UL 
349. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dori- 
an occupation  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, ii.  12 ;  .£olic,  Ionic,  and  Do* 
ric,  ii.  19  seq. 


Elateia,  refortificatton  of,  by  FhWiTp,  EmpedoklSs,    i.    424    seq.,    vii.   1S7, 
xi.  483.  viii.  340. 


Ehtus,  i.  178. 

Etea,  PhdksBan  cokmy  at,  ir.  206 ;  vii. 
127 

Eleatie  school,  viii.  343  seq.,  369. 

Elegiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus, 
and  Mimnerraus,  iv.  78. 

Eleian  genealogy,  i  138,  141. 

Eleians  excluded  from  the  Isthmian 
games,  i.  140;  and  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  10, 321 ;  and  Pisatans,  ii. 
434,  439;  their  exclusion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  the  Olympic 
festival,  vii.  57  seq. ;  desert  the  Ar- 
geian  allies,  vii.  76 ;  and  Arca- 
dians^ x.  814  seq.,  324 ;  exclusion 
of,  from  the  Olympic  festival,  b.  o. 
364,  X.  318  seq. 

Blektra  and  Thaumas,  progeny  of,  i.  7. 

EUktrySn,  death  of,  i.  92. 

Ekusinian  mysteries,  i.  38,  41,  43  ;  al- 
leged profanation  of,  by  Alkihi- 
ad#s  and  others,  vii.  175' seq.,  211 
seq;  celebration  of,  protected  by 
AlkiHia^es    ^i.  150. 


EmporicB,  xii.  455. 

Endius,  viii.  122  seq. 

Endt/midn^  stories  of,  i.  137. 

Eneti,  the,  i.  319. 

England^  her  government  of  her  de 
pendencies     compared    with     tiM 
Athenian  empire  vi.  48  n. 

Amines,  ii.  286. 

Enna,  Dionysins  at,  x.  468 

Ennea  Hodoi,  v  810,  vi.  12. 

Endmoties,  ii.  456  seq. 

Entella,  Syracusan   attack  upon    & 
490,  497. 

Eos,  i.  6. 

Epaminondas,  and  the  conspiracy 
against  the  philo-Laconian  oligai^ 
chy  at  Thebes,  x.  81,  87,  134  ^ex^ 
training  and  character  of,  x  121 
seq  ;  and  Pelopidas,  z.  121 ;  and 
Kallistratus,  x.  164,  288 ;  and 
Agesilans  at  the  congress  at  Spar- 
ta, x.  167  seq.,  173  ;  at  Leuktra^  X. 
179;  and  Orchomenus,  x.  194f 
proceedings  and  views  of,  after  tbt 
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bfttde  of  Leaktra,  z.  213  seq  ;  ex- 
peditions of,  into  Peloponjesns, 
S.  215  seq.,  x.  254  seq.,  266  seq., 
843  seq.  {  foundation  of  Megalopo- 
fifl  and  M^sseoS  by,  x,  224  seq. ;  his 
retirement  from  Peloponnesus,  x. 
833;  his  trial  ofaccoantability,  x. 
839  aeq.;  mildness  of,  x.  259 ;  and 
the  Theban  expedition  to  Thessa- 
Ij,  to  rescne  Pelopidas,  x.  283, 285 ; 
mission  of,  to  Arcadia,  x.  288 ; 
Theban  fleet  and  naval  expedi- 
tion under,  x.  303  seq. ;  and  Mene- 
kleidas,  x.  268,  304  seq. ;  and  the 
destruction  of  Orchomenus,  x.  312 ; 
and  the  arrest  of  Arcadians  by 
the  Theban  harmost  at  Tegea,  x. 
326  seq.;  attempted  surprise  of 
Mantinea  by  the  cavalry  of,  x.  332 
seq. ;  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x. 
835  seq. ;  death  of,  x.  346  seq.,  char- 
acter of,  X.  351  seq. 

Bpeians,  i.  138,  141  seq.,  ii.  12. 

^0tiis  of  Panopeus,  i.  302,  312. 

Rfeunaktce^  iii.  387. 

JS^Aesttf,  iii.  180  seq. ;  capture  of,  by 
Crcesus,  iii.  260;  defeat  of  Thra- 
iyllns  at,  viii.  129;  Lysander  at, 
Tiit  152,  215 ;  capture  of,  by  Alex- 
ander, xii.  90. 

EpheUB^  iii.  77,  79  seq. 

EphiaUis,  the  Aldid,  i.  136. 

EphiaUes^  the  general^  xii-  46,  95,  97. 

CphiaUh^  the  statesman,  ▼■  366,  372 ; 
and  Ferikl^,  constitution  of  dikas- 
teries  by,  v.  357  seq. ;  judicial  re- 
form of,  V.  368. 

EphorSj  Spartan,  ii.  350,  352  seq., 
358,  yii.  24;  appointment  of,  at 
Athens,  yiii.  236. 

Ephonis,  i.  409,  ii.  369. 

^inc  cycle,  ii.  122  seq. 

Epic  poems^  lost,  ii.  121;  recited  in 
public,  not  read  in  pHvate,  ii.  135 ; 
yariations  in  the  mode  of  reciting, 
ii.  141  seq ;  long,  besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  ii.  156. 

Epic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  118 
seq. 

Epic  poets  and  their  dates,  ii.  122. 

jMnc  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  481. 

Epical  localities,  transposition  of,  i. 
245;   age    preceding    the    lyrical, 
iy.  74. 
Evicharmus^  i.  376  n. 
mfidamnus^  iii-  407  seq. ;  and  the  II- 


lyrians,  it.  6  seq.;  foundation  oC 
▼i  51 ;  application  of  the  democnif- 
cy  at,  to  Korkyra  and  Corinth,  vi 
52;  attacked  by  the  Korkyneans, 
yi.  53 ;  expeditions  from  Corinth 
to,  vi.  53. 
Epidaurus,  attack  of  Argos  and 
Athens  upon,  yii  64,  68 ;  ravaged 
by  the  Argeians,  yii.  69 ;  Laceds»- 
monian  movements  in  .support  of^ 
vii.  69;  attempts  of  the  Argeians 
to  storm,  vii.  70;  operations  of 
the  Argeian  allies  near,  vii.  90; 
evacuation  of  the  fort  at,  vii.  97. 
Epigonij    the,     i.    278,    ii.     130    n, 

2. 
Epimenides,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i.  28 
Epimenides  ofKrete^  iii.  87  seq. 
Enimitheus^  i.  6,  74. 
Epipola,  vii.  245;  intended  occupa 
tion   of,   by  the    Syracusans,  vii 
247 ;  occupation  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vii.  247 ;  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  yii.  272;  Demosthends's 
night-attack  upon,  yii  305  seq.; 
capture  of  by  Dion,  xi.  95 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Timoleon,  xi.  160. 
Epirots^  ii.    233,   iii.   351,  413   seq.; 
attack  of,  upon  Akamania,  vi.  193 
seq. 
Epirus,  discouraging  to  Grecian  col- 
onization,    iii.    417;    Dionysius^s 
schemes  of  conquest   in,  xi.  28; 
government  of  Olympias  in,  xii. 
394,  395  n.  2. 
Epi states,  iv.  138. 
Epitadas,  vi.  334,  345  seq  ;  342. 
Epitadeus,  the  Ephor,  ii.  406. 
Epddus,  introduction  of,  iv.  89. 
Epyaxa,   and    Cyrus    the    Youngei; 

ix.  18. 
Erie,   revolt  of,    from    Athens,  riL 

375. 
Erasinides^  trial  and  imprisonmenl 

of,  viii.  180. 
Eratosthenes,  viii.  248,  272,  292. 
Erechtheion^  restoration  of.  vi.  21. 
Erechtheus,  I  191  seq.,  198,  204. 
Eresiis,  Thrasyllus  at,  viii.  101. 
Eretria,  iii.  164  seq.,  170  seq.;  assist* 
ance  of,  to  the  Milesians,  iv.  290; 
siege  and  capture  of,  by  Datis,  ir. 
331  seq.;   fate   of  captives   taken 
by  Datis  at,  iv.  362 ;  naval  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  near  viii.  71  seq. ; 
Phokion  at,  tLi.  aS9  seq.;  Philip- 
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tion  of,  xi.  452 
Eryokles,  ix.  368  n.  I. 
Ergophilus^  x.  369  seq. 
Erkhthonius,  i.  192,  196,  285. 
Eriphylif  i.  272  seq. 
Eros,  i.  4j  and  Aphrodite,  fanctimi 

of,  i.  5. 
Eriftheia,  i.  249. 
ErythriB^iu.  187,  vii.  371. 
Eryx,  defeat  of  Dionysias  at,  xi.  46. 
Eryxd  and  Learchas,  iv.  43. 
Eteokles,  i.  128,  267,  280 
EteouikuSy  expulsion  of,  from  Thasos, 
viii.  127;  at  Mityl^nS,  viii.   170; 
escape  of,  from  MitvlSnS  to  Chios, 
viii.  174,  190;  at  Chios,  viii.  211 ; 
removal  of,  from  Chios  to  Ephesiu, 
viii.  213 ;  in  ^glna,  ix.  372,  375. 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  iii.  313. 
Eiruria^  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xL 

25. 
EwBphnus  and  Folychards,  ii.  426. 
Eubiea,  iii.  163  seq.;   resolution  of 
Greeks  to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the 
strait  on  the  north  of,  v.  71 ;  ad- 
vance of  the  Persian  fleet  to,  v. 
102 ;  revolt  and  reeonqaest  of,  by 
Feriklgs,  v.  349 ;  application  from, 
to  Agis,  vii.  364 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  B    c.  411,  viii.  73;  Felo- 
ponnesian  fleet  summoned   from, 
by    Mindams,    viii.    Ill  ;    bridge 
joining  Boeotia  and,  viiL  112,  118; 
rescued  from  Thebes  by  Athens, 
B.  c.  358,  xi.  216  seq. ;  "revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  b.  c.  350-349,  xi.  339 
seq.;    intrigues  of  Philip  in,  xL 
339 ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  B. 
c.  342,  xi.  340  seq. ;  hostilities  in, 
B.  C.  349-348,  xi.  345;  Philippi- 
ying  factions  in,  b.  c.  342,  xi.  449 ; 
expedition  of  Phokion  to,   b.  c. 
341,  xi.  452. 
Eubcea  in  Sicily,  v.  215. 
Euboic  scale,  ii.  319,  324,  iii.  171. 
Euboic  synod,  xi.  453. 
Eubulus,  xi.  277,  308,  366,  368,  394. 
Eudamidas,  x.  58,  65. 
Euemeru^s  treatment  of  mythes,  i 

411. 
Euenus,  i.  112. 
Eukleidea,  archonship  of,  viii.   S80, 

309. 
Fiddes,  vi.  407,  409,  413  ae^. 
Jfiumaehwt,  xii.  438,  489 


Eumelus  the  poet^  i.  120  seq. 
Eumenes,  xii.  74;  and  Hephmttytt^ 
xii.  246;  and  Perdikkas,  xii.  380 ; 
victory  of,  over  Krateros  and  Ne- 
optolemns,  xii.  336  seq. ;  attempt! 
of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynaatv 
in  Asia,  xii.  340  seq. ;  and  Asti 
gonus,  xii.  337. 
Eumenides,  JEschylns's,  and  the  A» 

opagus,  iii.  80  n. 
Eumolpus,  i.  202  seq. 
Eunomus,  ix.  374. 
Eupatridce,  iii.  72  seq. 
Euphaes.  ii.  426. 
Eupfiemus,  speech  of,  at  fflllnHli^^ 

vii.  231. 
Euphiletus  and  Mel^tns,  vii.  264* 
Eupkroem,  xi.  206,  448. 
Euphrates.   Cyrus   the   Younger  wX^ 
ix.  31 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  103 ;  Alexander  at,  xiiMO^ 
250. 
Euphran,  x.  269  seq 
EuripedeSj  faults  imputed  to,  L  989 
.    seq.;  story  about  the  dramas  €( 
and  the  Athenian  prisoners  hi  Si- 
cily, vii.  346 ;  number  of  tragediet 
by,  viii.  319  ». ;  JBschylus  and  So- 
phokles,  viii.  322  seq. ;  and  Dekam* 
nichus,  X.  47. 
Euripides,  financial  proposal  of,  hu 

380  n. 
Euripus,    bridge    acroes,    viii    Ili^ 

118. 
EurSpa,  i.  218  seq.,  527. 
Ewrotas,  crossed  by  Epaminondas,  X» 

218. 
EuryaluSy  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  xtt 

423. 
Euryhath,  v.  49. 
Eurybiades,  v.  75,  120  seq. 
Eurydike,    widow    of   Arayntas,   & 

250. 
lEurydike,  granddaughter  of  PbiKpii 
xii.  333,  334,  337. 
Euryleon,  v.  207. 

Eurylochus,  vi.  301,  302,  304,  305. 
Erymedon,  victories  of  the,  v.  308. 
Eurymedon  at  Korkyra,  vi.  274  Beq.| 
and  Sophokles,  expedition  of,  M 
Korkyra  and  Sicily,  vi.  316  sof^, 
360  seq. ;  at  Pylus,  vL  82S  sea^ 
333 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Sidly,  vu. 
133,  136,  287;  return  of, 
Sicily  to  Athens,  vii.  199 
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Mutnpnomi  and  Zeus,  oflFspring  of,  i. 

10. 
EwyptolemuSj  Yiii.   177  n^  184,  197, 

200  seq. 
Eurypyltu,  i.  301. 
Eurystheus,  i.  91.  92,  93,  94. 
Evarytoa,  i.  139,  151. 
Eurytus,  v.  94. 
Evtasa,  Agesilaas  at,   b.  c.  370,  z- 

211. 
Euthydemus,  Plato's,  yiii.  392  n. 
Evikykratea  and  Lastbenes,  xi.  351, 

352. 
Euxine^   Greek  settlements    on,  iii. 

236;  It.  27,  ix.  121 ;  first  sight  of, 

bj  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 

Ill ;  indigenons  tribes  on,  ix.  122 ; 

the  Greeiu  on,  and  the  Ten  Thoa- 

sand,   ix.   123    seq.;    Xenophon's 

idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the, 

ix.  132  seq. 
Evadn^l27H. 
Evagonu,  ix.  364,  374,  x.  14  seq. 


F. 


flnamUy  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii 

83;  rites  in  Greece,  iii.  51. 
fSites,   i.  7  ;    and    Croesos,    ir.   195 

seq. 
Fenhusif  Persian  epic  of,  i.  641. 
Festivals^   Grecian,  i.  51,  ii.  228,  iv. 

53,  67  seq.,  71  seq. ;  at  Athens,  yiii. 

324. 
Fietum,  plansible,  i.  435 ;  ii.  51. 
FkUiious  matter  in  Creek  tradition, 

i.  433. 
Ftnandal  Ganges,   Kleisthenean,  iv. 

137. 
Five  TTumaand^  the,  at  Athens,  viii. 

31,  54  n.,  61,  75  n.  1,  78  seq. 
Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Torks, 

iv.  293  n.  2. 
Fleece.  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  123. 
Flute,  Qse  of,  in  Sparta,  iv.  87. 
Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece, 

ii.  108  seq.;  of  the  Grecian  camp 

in  the  Hiad,  ii.  186. 
Four  Hundred^  the  oligarchy  of,  viii. 

30  seq. 
F^renzy,  religious^   of  women,  i.  30 

seq. 
FStneral  ceremony  at   Athens    over 

slain    warriors,  vi.  31  ;    orations, 

besides   that    of  Periklds,  vi.  142 

45* 


n.\  obseqales  of  Hephnstion,  xb 
I      252, 254. 

Funerals,  Solon's  regulations  aboal 
iii.  140. 


G. 


Gades,  iii.  271  seq. ;  voyage  frooi 
Corinth  to,  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  b.  g^  iii.  277. 

GcBUy  i.  4,  6,  9. 

Gcesylusj  xi.  116. 

Games,  Olympic,  i  100,  ii.  241  seq., 
317  seq.,  iv.  55  seq.;  Isthmian,  L 
124,  ii  306  n.  1,  iv.  65;  the  four 
great  Grecian,  ii.  240,  iv.  67,  80 
seq. ;  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
iii.  141 ;  Pythian,  iv.  58,  64  seq. ; 
Nemean,  iv.  65. 

Gamori,  iii.  30 ;  at  Sjrracnse,  v.  206 

Gargaphiaj  fountain  of,  v.  165  n.  3. 

Gauaamda^  battle  of,  xiL  155  seq. 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  xii 
28;  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii 
390. 

Gaza,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii 

142  seq. 

Gedrona,  Alexander  in  xii.  200,  236. 

Gela,  V.  208;  and  Syracuse,  before 
B.  c.  500,  V.  204 ;  Kleander  of,  v. 
208;  Gelo,  despot  of,  v.  213  seq.; 
congress  of  Sicilian  cities  at,  vii 
137 ;  and  Hannibal's  capture  of  So* 
Unas,  X.  408 ;  expeditions  of  Dio* 
nysius  to,  x.  538.  439,  447  seq.; 
capture  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  447  seq.^ 
Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloniza- 
tion of  xi.  187;  Agathokles  at, 
xii.  408. 

Geleontes,  iii  51. 

Gelo,  v.  67,  204-239. 

Gelani,  iii.  244. 

Gelonian  dynasty,  fall  of,  v.  233 ;  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse,  v.  234  seq. 

Genealogies,  Grecian,  i  80  seq.,  448^ 
Argeian,  i.  81,  mythical,  i.  f9l, 
445  seq. ;  Egyptian,  i  448 ;  Clin- 
ton's vindication  of,  ii.  37  seq. 

Genealogy,  Corinthian,  of  Eamelus, 
i  120  seq.;  of  Orchomenos,  i.  127 
seq.;    Eleian,  i   139;  ^tolian,  i 

143  ;  Laconian,  i.  168  ;  Messiniaa 
i.  171  :  Arcadian,  i   173. 

Generals,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  136. 
Gentes^  Attic,  iii.  53  seq.,  iii  66  seq. 
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*fc/M«  of  Greece 
MnMlotrr  hetwcen  tho^  q^, 

^d  other  r^l'I^^X^es  of,  Hi-  63j 

and^Homeric,    ii-  IH;  views    of 
Alexander,  xii.  232  »,  I . 
gtographu,  fahnJous  i.  245  seq.;  Ho- 
rnerir.  lii  204  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thonsand,  ix.  115  seq. 
Geological    features    of   Greece,    ii. 

215. 
(yeomori,  iii.  SO,  72. 
^gis,  iii.    197  ;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix. 

212. 
ffergitkes,  iii.  197. 
^ernum   progress   brought  about  by 

violent  external  influences,  i.  463 ; 

tnythes,  i.  .464. 
deronteSy  ii.  66. 

GeronthroR,  conquest  of,  ii.  419. 
Gerydn,  i.  7,  249. 

6!eto,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  xii.  24. 
Gigantes,  birth  of,  i.  5,  9  n. 
GUhts,  iv.  258. 

Gisfcon,  X.  401,  403  n.,  xi.  180. 
Glaukos^  xii.  230. 
Ghuke,  i.  117. 

Glaukon^  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Re- 
public, viii,  391. 
Giaukus,  i.  224. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iv.  90  seq. 
Gnomon,    whence    obtained    by   the 

Greeks,  iii.  345. 
Goddesses,  and  gods,  twelve  great,  i. 

10. 
Gods,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the 

Greeks,   i.   3   seq.,   347   seq. ;  and 

daemons,  i.  495  seq. ;  and  men,  i. 

449. 
Golden  Fleece,  legend  of,  i.  123. 
Golden  race,  the,  i.  65. 
Gongylus,  the  Corinthian,  vii.  265, 271. 
Good,    etc.,    meaning    of,    in    early 

Greek  writers,  ii.  64 ;  double  sense 

of  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents 

of,  iii.  45  n.  4. 
Gordian  knot,    Alexander  cuts  the 

xii.  104. 
Gordixan,   Alexander's  mareh  from, 

xii.  111. 
Gordius,  legend  of,  iii.  217. 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  vii.    188,    139, 

viii.  369,  382. 
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6r  organs,  i.  90. 

Goradvas  at  ^gina,  ix.  373  seq. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendir 
ry  Greece,  ii.  60  seq. ;  heroic,  U. 
75  ;  earliest  changes  of,  in  Greece^ 
iii.  4  seq.;  kingly,  iii.  5  seq.; 
change  from  monarchical  to  oligar> 
chicsA  in  Greece,  iii.  15  seq. 

Governments,  Grecian,  weakness  ol^ 
iv.  152. 

Graces,  the,  i.  10 

GrcBoe,  i.  7. 

Graxi,  ii.  269. 

GrcBcia  Magna,  iii.  399. 

GrcBco- Asiatic  cities,  xii.  271. 

Granikus,  battle  of  the,  xii.  80  sequ.* 
Athenians  captured  at  the,  xll. 
105. 

Graphs  Paranom&n  v.  375  seq. ;  ab* 
olition  of,  B.  c.  411,  viii.  36. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  51,  426  seq. ;  gene- 
alogies, i.  80  seq. ;  mythology, 
sources  of  oar  information  on,  L 
106 ;  intellect,  expansive  force  a( 
i.  362 ;  progress  between  B.  o.  700 
and  500,  i.  365  seq.;  antiquity,  L 
445,  448;  genealogies,  l  447; 
townsman,  intellectual  aoquisitioiii 
of  a,  i.  458 ;  poetry,  matchless,  i. 
463  ;  progress  self-operated,  i  468; 
mythology,  how  it  would  haYO 
been  affected  by  the  introdnctioii 
of  Christianity,  b.  c.  500,  i.  467; 
mythes,  proper  treatment  of,  i.  487 
geq. ;  compulation  of  time,  ii.  119 
n.  2 ;  festivals,  intellectual  influence 
of,  ii.  228 ;  history,  first  and  second 
periods  of,  ii.  270  seq.,  ir.  52; 
opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision 
of  disputes  by  champions,  ii.  451  : 
states,  growing  communion  o^ 
between  b.  g.  600  and  547,  ii.  461 ; 
"faith,"  iii.  115;  settlements  on 
the  Enxine,  iii.  236;  marine  and 
commerce,  growth  of,  iiL  336 ;  cohv 
nies  in  Southern  Italy,  iii.  374  seq.; 
world  about  560  b.  c,  iii.  398 ;  his 
tory,  want  of  unity  in,  iv.  51,  52 
games,  influence  of,  upon  the  Greek 
mind,  iv.  70  seq  ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iv.  98  seq. ; 
architecture,  iv.  99 ;  goTemmentai 
weakness  of,  iv.  152;  world,  ill 
the  Thirty  years'  trace,  vi.  47; 
and  barbarian  military  feeliitti 
eontrast  between,  vi.  446 ;  yoof 
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■OoeCj  and  comreraatioii  of,  Tii.  88 
ft.;  stBtes,    eomplicated    relations 
among,  b.  c.  420,  yii.  52,  and  b.  o. 
866,  X.  292;  philosophy,  negative 
side  of,  viiL  345;  dialectics,  their 
manv-sided  handling  of  subjects, 
riii.    454    seg. ;    states   embassies 
from,  at  Pelfa,  b.  c.  846,  xi.  404 
Mq. ;  captives,  mntilated,  at  Perse- 
polis,  xii.  173 ;  history,  bearing  of 
Alexander's     Asiatic     campaigns 
on,  xii.  179  seq. ;  mercenaries  un- 
der Darins,  xii.  183,  184, 188, 189 ; 
envoys     with    Darins,    xii.    189; 
world,  state  of,  b.  c.  334,  xii.  275 ; 
exiles,  Alexander's  rescript  direct- 
ing the  recall  of,  xii.  310  seq. 
Sreece,  legends  of,  originally  isolated, 
afterwards  thrown  into  series,  L 
105;    legendary     and     historical, 
state  of  society  and  manners  in,  ii. 
57-118,  subterranean    course    of 
rivers  in,  ii.  218 ;  difficulty  of  land 
communication  in,  ii.  220 ;  acces- 
sibility of,  by  sea,  ii.  222 ;  islands 
and  colonies  of,  ii.  224 ;  difference 
between  the  land-states  and   sea- 
states   in,  ii.  225 ;  effects  of  the 
configuration  of,  ii.  226  seq. ;  min- 
eral and  other  productions  of,  ii 
229  seq  ;  climate  of,  ii.  232 ;  differ- 
ence  between   the  inhabitants  of 
different  parts  of,   ii.   233;  ante- 
Bellenic   inhabitants   of,  ii.    261 ; 
discontinuance  of  kingship  in,  iiL 
7;  an ti- monarchical  sentiment  o^ 
UL  11  seq.,  iv.  176 ;  the  voyage  from, 
to  Italy  or  Sicily,  iii.  361  ;  seven 
wise  men  of,  iv.  94  seq. ;  first  ad- 
vance of,  towards  systematic  con- 
junction, iv.  174;  probable  conse- 
quences of  a  Persian  expedition 
against,  before  that  against  Scythia, 
hr.  261  seq.;  on  the  eve  of  Aerx- 
es's  invasion,  v.  57,  60  ;  first  separa- 
tion of,  into  two  distinct  parties, 
T.  262  seq.,  290;  proceedings   in 
central,  between  b.  a  470--464,  v. 
812 ;  state  of  feeling  in,   between 
B.  c.  445-431,  vi.  76 ;  bad  morality 
of  the  rich  and  great  in,  vi.  284 ; 
atmospherical     disturbances      in, 
B.  c.  427,  vi.  293 ;  warlike  prepara- 
tions in,  during  the  winter  ofs.  c. 
414-413,   vil.   287;    alteration   of 
fseling  in,  after    the  captore  of 


Aibens  hy  Lysander,  vifi.  SW,96lb 
275 ;  disgust  in,  at  the  Thirty  al 
Athens,  viii  262;  degradation  ol^ 
by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  z.  S 
seq.,  10;  effect  of   the   battle  of 
Lenktra  on,  x.  184,  185,  193;  re- 
lations  of  Dionysius  with,   B.   0. 
882-369,  xi.  44 :  state  of,  B.  C.  360 
-359,  xi.  197 ;  decline  of  dtiseo^ 
soldiership  and  increase  of  Bseiroe* 
naries  in,  after  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  xi.  280  seq.;    effect  of  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Phil^ 
and  Athens  upon,  xi.  430 ;  movi^ 
ments   and    intrigues    of    Philip 
throughout,  after  b.  c  346,  xi.  448 
seq.;  state  of,  on  Alexander's  ai^ 
cession,  xii.   1,   9  seq  ;  march  of 
Alexander  into,  b.  c.  336,  xii.  II ; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.  €L 
836-335.  xii.  16  seq. ;  terror  in,  oo 
the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alex- 
ander, xii.  43 ;  connection  ca  Alex- 
ander with,  history  of,  xii.  50  se^ 
179  seq. ;  an  appendage  to  Mace- 
donia under  Alexander,  xii.   58; 
military   changes    in,   during  the 
sixty  years  before  Alexanders  ao* 
cession,  xii.  53  seq. ;  possibility  of 
emancipating,  during  Alexander^ 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii  276; 
hopes  raised  in,  by   the  Persian 
fleet  and  armies,   b.  c.  884-831, 
xii.  276 ;  submission  of,  to  Anti 
pater,  xii.  285;  effect  of  Alexan 
der's  death  on.  xii.  311 ;  confeder* 
acy   for  liberating,  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  xii.  311  seq.;  PtolemT 
of  Egypt  in,  xii.  873 ;  success  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  in,  againil 
Kassander,  xii.  382 ;  under  Deme- 
trius Poliorketes  and    Antigonna 
Gonatas,  xii  390 ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Gauls,  xii.  890 ;  of  Polybioi^ 
xii.  391. 

Greece,  Proper,  geography  of,  fi.  211 
seq. 

Greek  forces  agunst  Troy,  i.  889  seq. ; 
language  and  the  mythes,  i.  851 ; 
tradition,  matter  of,  uncertified,  L 
433 ;  language,  various  dialects  o( 
ii.  238;  alphabet  origin  of,  iiL 
344  n. ;  Latin  and  ../scan  langoageit 
Hi.  354;  settlements,  east  of  the 
Strymon  in  Thrace,  iv.  20 ;  settle 
ments  on  the  Euxine  south  of  the 
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Dannbe,  it.  27 ;  settlemants  in 
Libya,  and  the  nomads,  iy.  38 ; 
cities,  local  festivals  in,  iv.  51,  67 
seq. ;  lyric  poetry,  iv.  73,  90  ;  poe- 
try about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c,  iv.  74  \  music,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  c,  iv.  75 ;  poetry,  after  Terpan- 
der,  iv.  77 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  79*,  chorus,  iv. 
83, 87 ;  dancing,  iv.  85 ;  mind,  posi- 
tive tendencies  of,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  iv.  105  n,  ^  philosophy, 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  g  ,  380  seq. ; 
fleet  at  Artemisiam,  v.  79  seq.,  83 
leq. ;  fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  Ill  j  fleet 
at  MykalS,  v.  193  seq. ;  fleet  after 
tiie  battle  of  MykalS,  v.  200  seq. ; 
fleet,  expedition  of,  against  Asia, 
B.  c.  478,  v.  253  j  generals  and 
captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian, 
ix.  72  seq. ;  heroes,  analogy  of 
Alexander  to  the,  xii.  71. 
Qreeks,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  309 
aeq.;  their  love  of  antiquities,  i. 
353 ;  their  distaste  for  a  real  his- 
tory of  the  past,  i.  359 ;  Homeric, 
ii.  92,  114  i  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  235, 
Ui.  212  i  extra-Peloponnesian  north 
of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries, 
ii.  273  seq.;  advance  of,  in  eov- 
emment  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  b.  c,  iii.  20;  musical 
modes  of,  iii.  212 ;  and  Phenicians 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii.  276 :  con- 
trasted with  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
and  Phenicians,  iii.  304 ;  influence 
of  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and 
Egyptians  on,  iii.  343  seq.;  and 
Carthaginians,  flrst  known  col- 
lision between,  iii.  348 ;  Sicilian 
and  Italian,  monetary  and  statical 
scale  of,  iii.  369 ;  in  Sicily,  pros- 
oerity  of,  between  b.  c.  735-485, 
ni.  368  seq.;  in  Sicily  and  in 
Greece  Proper,  difference  between, 
iii.  378 ;  Italian,  between  b.  o.  700 
-500,  iii.  392,394,398:  their  tal- 
ent for  command  over  oarbarians, 
iv.  1 7 ;  flrst  voyage  of,  to  Libya, 
iv.  29 ;  and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  iv. 
89 ;  political  isolation  of,  iv.  51  ; 
lenddncies  to  political  union  among, 
after  b.  c.  560,  iv.  52 ;  growth  of 
onion  among,  between  b.  c.  776> 
MO,  iv.  53 :  rise  of  philosophy  %nd 


dialectics  among,  ir.  96;  wiittng 
among,  iv.  97 ;  Asiatic,  after  Oy» 
ms's  conquest  of  Lydia,  iv.  198 
Asiatic,  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
546  B.  c,  iv.  199;  and  Darius,  be* 
fore  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
315  ;  eminent,  liable  to  be  corrup* 
ted  by  success,  iv.  375  seq.;  and 
Persians,  religious  conception  of 
history  common  to,  v.  1 1 ;  north- 
em,  and  Xerxes,  v.  64,  69 ;  con* 
federate,  engagement  of,  against 
such  as  joined  Xerxes,  v.  70;  ef- 
fect of  the  battle  of  ThermopylsB 
on,  V.  105  seq. :  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  121  seq.;  Medising, 
and  Mardonius,  v.  148 ;  Medising, 
at  Platssa,  v.  161 ;  at  Platesa,  v.  163 
seq. ;  at  Mykald,  v.  194  seq. ;  Asi- 
atic, first  step  to  the  ascendency 
of  Athens  over,  v.  200;  Sicilian, 
early  governments  of,  v.  206  ;  Si- 
cilian, progress  of,  between  the 
battle  of  Salamis  and  Alexander, 
V.  241 ;  allied,  oppose  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Athens,  v.  243  seq.,  246 ; 
allied,  transfer  the  headship  from 
Sparta  to  Athens,  b.  o.  477,  v.  260 
seq. ;  allied,  Aristeides  assessment 
of,  V.  263;  allied,  under  Athens, 
substitute  money-payment  for  per> 
sonal  service,  v.  298  seq.;  effect 
of  the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily 
upon,  vii.  363 ;  and  Tissaphcmes, 
Alkibiades  acts  as  interpreter  be^ 
tween,  viii.  4  seq. ;  Asiatic,  surren- 
der of,  by  Sparta  to  Persia,  ix.  205 ; 
Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
ix.  206 ;  Asiatic,  and  Tissapner- 
nes,  ix.  207 ;  the  Ten  Thousand, 
their  position  and  circumstances, 
ix.  1 1  ;  Ten  Thousand,  at  Kunaxa, 
ix.  42  seq. ;  Ten  Thousand,  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  52  seq., 
Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  ix.  56- 
121,  181  seq.;  Ten  Thousand, after 
their  return  to  Trapezus,  ix.  121* 
180;  Asiatic,  their  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissapher- 
nes,  ix.  207 ;  in  the  service  of  Al- 
exander in  Asia,  xii.  74 ;  unpro* 
Eitious  circumstances  for,  in  the 
•amian  war,  xii.  334 ;  Italian, 
pressed  upon  by  enemies  irom  the 
interior,  xii.  394. 
Gtaylls,  death  of»  x.  335. 
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I,  Greeian  deities  e€,  1. 844 ;  Ger- 
and  early  Bnglish,  iii.  60  a.  2; 
compared  with  ancient  political  as- 
Bociations,  riii.  16  a.  2. 
j^^  i.  ft,  iii.  219  seq. 
ipffuA,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse, 
Tii.   242,  265  seq.,   275  seq.,  298 
seq.,  323, 830,  seq. 
Gyknif  father  of  Kleobuld,  the  mother 
of  Demosthenes,  xi  261  »•  1. 
THnSsii,  iii.  35. 

distribation  of,  into  dumndt 
ly  Cyrus,  iv.  212. 


H. 


EadSs,  i.  6  seq.,  7,  9. 
Baemdn  and  Antigon8,  i.  978, 
Baiiartia,  Lysander  at,  ix.  294. 
Halihamasmts^  ii.  31,  iii.  201 ;  capCme 

of<,  by  Alexander,  xii.  94  seq. 
HaUonnesuMy  dispute  between  Philip 

and  the  Atheniaas  about,  xi.  449 

seq. 
Ealyt,  the,  207. 
BamUkar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at 

Himera,  ▼.  222  seq. 
JSdmUhar,  collusion  of,  with  Agatho- 

kles,  xii.  401 ;  superseded  in  Sicily 

by  another  general  of  the  same 

name,  xii.  403. 
BamUhar^  rictory  of,  at  the  Himera, 

xii.  408  seq  ;  attempt  of,  upon  Sy- 

lacuse,  xii.  422 ;  defeat  and  death 

of,  xii.  424. 
Bajmibal^  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  x. 

402-415,  421  seq. 
Batmo^  silly  fabrication  of,  xi.  158. 
Barmodiut  and  Aristogeitdn,  iy.  Ill 

seq. 
BarmostBj  Spartan,  ix.  189  seq.,  197, 

201. 
HarpaouSy  iv.  202,  207. 
BafTxUuBy  xii.  240,  294  seq. 
Harpies,  the,  i.  1,  266. 
Bibi,  i.  10. 
Beddr,  i.  286,  297. 
Eepemtmtf^  Athenian,  ▼.  291  seq. 
BegesippuSy  xi.  446. 
BegetitlratMt,  ir.  118,  r.  191,  xii.  90, 

91. 
Bekabi,  I  286. 
BdoaUmB  on  OeryOn,  i.  249 ;  on  the 

Ar^nauts,  i.  253 ;  and  tiie  mnhes, 

L  391  ;    and  the  Ionic  rsTolt,  iv. 


HAatmnpifiwy  Alexander  at,  xfi.  188^ 

BdcaUmmeireSy  the,  i.  4,  5. 

Behatonytmu  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  129  seq. 

Belen,  i.  161,  168,  169;  necklace  ot 
i.  282;  and  Paris,!.  287;  and 
Achilles,  L  294;  ▼arious  legends 
of,  i.  305  seq. 

Eelenu8  and  Andromachd,  i.  305. 

Heliooa,  iii.  128  a.,  iv.  137,  141  seq. 

Hdicuts,  It.  141. 

HeUhiy  destruction  of^  x.  157. 

Eelios,  i.  6,  344. 

BeiixiUy  yiii.  133. 

BelkmihiA,  his  treatment  of  myllKi^ 
i.  390;  contrasted  with  Saxo 
Gremmaticus  and  Snorro  Sturk^ 
son,  i.  468. 

Bellas^  division  of,  i.  100 ;  proper,  iL 
212 ;  mountain  systems  of,  ii.  212 
seq. ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  iL 
224  ;  most  ancient,  ii.  268 ;  first 
historical  manifestation  of ,  as  an 
aggregate  body,  tr.  318. 

BM  and  Phryxus,  i.  123. 

Beiiin  and  his  sons,  i.  99  seq. 

He/l^neg,  i.  99,  ii.  236  seq.,  255  seq. 

Bellenic  religion  and  customs  in  tte 
Ti^ad,  i.  337 ;  cities,  ii.  257. 

Bellimon  at  Nankratis,  iii.  336. 

BeUenigm,  definition  of,  xii.  270. 

BeUenotamiOy  y.  265,  viii.  310. 

Bdlf'spont,  bridges  of  Xerxes  oyer,  T. 
15  seq.,  19  fi. ;  crossed  by  Xerxefl^ 
y.  31 ;  retreating  march  of  Xerxet 
to,  v.  144  seq  ;  Grecian  fleet  at| 
B.  C.  479,  y.  200;  StromUchidte 
at,  yiii.  96;  Peloponnesian  rein* 
forcement  to,  B.  o.  411,  yiii.  97; 
Mindarus  and  Thrasyllus  at,  yiiL 
102, 109, 117;  Athenians  and  Pelo- 

gmnesians  at,  after  the  battle  oi, 
ynoss^ma,  yiii.  117;  Thrasyllitf 
and  Alkibiadds  at,  viii.  131  ; 
Thrasybulos  at,  ix.  366  ;  Iphi- 
krates  at,  ix.  369  seq. :  Antalkidaf 
at,  ix.  384;  Epaminondas  at,  x. 
301,  306;  Timotheus  at,  x.  301, 
306,  368 ;  Autoklds  at,  x.  371  seq. ; 
operations  of  the  Athenians  at,  B.  GL 
857,  xi.  224 ;  disputes  between  A- 
thens  and  Philip  abont,  xi.450 ;  im- 
prudence  of  the  Persians  in  letting 
Alexander  cross  tbs,xii.78. 

,  unsQc^^ssfnl  expedition  q( 
xi.  6,  7, 15 
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BdoUy  ii.  873  seq. ;  Pansanias  and,  ▼. 
270;  revoU  of,  t.  315  seq.;  at 
Ithdmd,  capitulation  of,  y.  333 ;  as- 
sassination of,  yi.  368  seq. ;  Brast- 
dean,  vii.  21  ;  brooght  back  to 
Pylns,  Tii.  71 ;  and  the  invasion 
of,  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  z. 
219;  establishment  of,  with  the 
Messenians,  x.  229  seq. 

Bdus,  conquered  by  Alkamen£s,  ii. 
420. 

Hephcution,  xii.  246,  247,  252,  254. 

BmhoestoSy  i.  10,  58. 

BtrcBon  near  Mykdna,  i.  165. 

Ehmm  Teidw8^  siege  of,  by  Philip, 
zi.  307. 

EiraJdeia  PonHca,  i.  241  ;  xii.  460 
seq. ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  is.  146. 

EiraMaa  m  Itah,  iii.  884,  yi.  14. 

EircJdeia  m  SicOg,  y.  207  ;  Dion  at, 
xi.  89,  90  seq. 

BSraJdeia  TrocAtiMO,  yi.  90  seq. ; 
yii.  60,  ix.  284,  302,  xi.  90  seq. 

BiraJdeid  kings  of  Corinth,  ii.  807. 

BSraJdeidea  me  Symcusatiy  exile  of, 
xi.  86;  yictoryof,  oyer  Philistns, 
xi.  100;  and  Dion,  xi.  101,  105, 
110,  112  seq.,  121 ;  victory  of,  oyer 
Nypsins,  xi.  107 ;  death  of,  xi.  122. 

Bmkuides,  governor  of  the  Pontic 
Herakleia,  xii.  469,  470. 

B^raJdeids,  i.  94,  95,  ii.  1  seq. ;  Lydi- 
an  dynasty  of,  iii.  222. 

BSrakuh,  i.  92  seq. ;  attack  of,  on 
Pylos,  i.  1 10 ;  and  Alkdstis,  i.  113  ; 
overthrows  Orehomenos,  i.  133 ; 
death  of,  i.  151  ;  and  Hylas,  i.  234  ; 
and  Laomeddn,  i.  286;  Tynan 
temple  of,  iii.  269. 

'BiraktSs,  son  of  Alexander,  xii.  372. 

BM,  i.  6,  7, 10,  58 ;  and  Myk^nss,  i. 
165;  temple  of,  near  Argos,  bomt, 
vi.  451 ;  Lakinian,  robe  of,  xi.  52. 

Berippidas,  ix.  285,  326,  339. 

BemuBj  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  yii 
167  seq.,  199  seq. 

&rmeias  of  Atamens,  xi.  441. 

Bermes,  i.  10,  58  seq. 

Bermioni,  i.  163. 

permokratSs,  at  the  cong^ss  at  Gela, 
vii.  137 ;  and  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment, vii.  182;  recommendations 
of,  after  the  battle  near  Olympieion, 
vii.  227 ;  speech  of  at  Kamarina, 
▼iL889,  niges  the  SyracoMuii  to 


attack  the  Athenians  at  tett,irli 
290 ;  postpones  the  Athenians  r^ 
treat  from  Syracuse,  vii.  830 ;  and 
Tissaphemds,  vii.  390 ;  viii.  98 ;  in 
the  JEgean,  x.  385  seq.;  banish* 
ment  of,  x.  387  seq. ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  x.  415  seq. 

Eermokratean  party,  x.  432 ;  exiles  x, 
438. 

Hermolavs,  xii.  221. 

Hermctyhii  and  Kalaslries,  iii.  816. 

Heroddtusj  on  Minds,  i.  S28,  289 ;  oa 
Helen  and  the  Troians,  i,  806 ; 
treatment  of  mythes  by,  i.  893  seq. ; 
his  view  of  Lyknrgos,  ii.  848 ;  ni8 
story  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  iii.  151 
seq. ;  chronological  mistakes  of,  liL 
154  n.,  198  ft.  8;  chronological  dis* 
crepancies  of,  respecting  KyaxarfiSi 
iii.  232  n. ;  his  description  of  Scy- 
thia,  iii.  236  seq. ;  his  acooont  of 
Babylon,  iii.  295  sea.,  297  a.  S ;  dis* 
tinction  between  what  he  professet 
to  have  seen  and  heard,  iii.  809 : 
on  the  effects  of  despotism  and 
democracy  upon  the  Athenians,  iv. 
178:  and  Kt6sias,  on  Cyrus,  ir. 
185;  chronology  of  his  life  and 
authorship,  iv.  277  a.,  y.  49  «•} 
his  narrative  of  Darins's  march 
into  Scythia,  iv.  265  seq. ;  does  not 
mention  Pythagoras  in  connection 
wi'-h  the  war  between  Sybaris  and 
Kroton,  iv.  416 ;  historical  man* 
ner  and  conception  of,  v.  5, 1 1,  n.  8: 
his  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Xerxes's  army,  v.  36  seq. ;  doubts 
about  the  motives  ascribed  to  Xer> 
xes  at  Thermopylfls  by,  v.  87 ;  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of,  v.  89  n. , 
on  the  movements  of  the  Persian 
fleet  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
v.  182  mi. 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  on 
mythes,  i.  64 ;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  L 
293  seq.,  289;  Greek,  analogy  of 
Alexander  to,  xii  70. 

Beroic  race,  i.  66 ,  legends,  i.  424. 

Hesiod,  theogony  o^  i.  8, 16,  20,  74 ; 
family  affairs  of,  i.  72  ;  lapetids  in, 
i.  73 ;  complaints  of,  aeainst  kings, 
ii.  73 ;  dark  picture  of  Greece  by, 
ii.  91. 

EeaMic  mvthes  traceable  to  Kr6tn 
and  Delphi,  i.  15  ,  "Works  and 
Days.**  L  66  seq.     philosopliy,  I 
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#57;  Greeks,  ii.  114  mo. ;  efh,  U, 
119. 
tiemoniy  L  286. 
taesperides,  dragon  of,  i.  7. 
HesperideSy  town  of,  ir.  32  ».  %  42. 
EesUa,  i.  6,  7,  S8. 
Bestioea  on  Iliam,  i.  329. 
Hetcene,  ri.  100. 
Hetoerieij  at  Athens,  ri.  290,  viii.  1ft. 

Mexameter,  the   ancient,  i.  73  j  new 

metres  superadded  to,  iv.  75. 
Hierax,  iz.  373. 

£ri6r0  o/*  Syracuse,  r.  227  seq. 

Hteromnimon^  ii.  246. 

Eiketas^  xi.  128;  and  the  Syracosans, 
zl.  134  f  message  of,  to  Corinth  and 
to  Timoleon,  xi.  143,  144 ;  defeat 
of,  at  Adrannm,  zi.  148 ;  and  Ma- 
con, zi.  156  seq.,  159;  flight  ot, 
from  Syracuse  to  Leontini,  xi.  161 ; 
capitulation  of,  with  Timoleon,  zL 
170;  inWtes  the  Carthaginians  to 
invade  Sicily,  zi.  171 ;  defeat,  sur- 
render, and  death  of,  xi.  181,  182. 

Ifisxro,  iii,  367 :  battle  of,  y.  221  seq. ; 
treatment  o^  by  Thdro,  v.  228; 
capture  of,  by  Hannibal,  z.  410 
seq. ;  defeat  or  Agathokles  at  the, 
zii.  408  seq. 

BindooB,  riven  personified  by,  L  342 
fi.  2 ;  their  belief  with  re^rd  to 
the  small  poz,  i.  360  n. ;  belief  ot, 
Id  fabulous  stories,  i.  430  n. ;  ez- 
pensireness  of  marriage  among,  iii. 
141  a.  2 ;  sentiment  of,  with  regard 
to  the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices, 
zii.  43  n.  1. 

Hindoo  Kooah  Alexander,  at,  zii.  200 ; 
Alexander  reduces  the  country 
between  the  Indus  and,  zii.  224 
sea. 

Bindottan,  hoarding  in,  zii.  175  n.  3. 

BipparehuSy  ii.  153  n.,  iv.  Ill  seq. 

Bippannm,  son  of  Dionysins,  zi.  130. 

Binpeig,  Solonian,  iii.  118. 

Bippias,  of  Elis,  viii.  380  seq. 

Btppias,  PeUistraiid,  iv.  Ill  seq.,  120 
seq.,  281,  356  a.  2. 

Sippa,  iv.  385. 

Btppothmtia,  i.  159. 

&pfjodamm,  vi.  20. 

B^ppoktrndSB,  iii.  39. 

HtppokrcU£8ikepkgtiekm^i.^3-^  viiL 
426  R.  2. 

Hippokratii  of  Gela,  v.  213  seq. 

HippokraU$,  the  Aiieman  gtairal^  vi  I 


370  aeq^  fli79,  882  seq.,  388 

Btppon^  zi.  184. 

^//)poiufai8,  iii.  102. 

Bipponiunif  capture  of,  zi.  17;  is 
establishment  of,  zi.  43. 

Bi'ppomkdas,  viL85,89. 

BistioBua  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  iv.  272;  and  Myrkinus, 
iv.  273,  277 ;  detention  of,  at  SaB% 
iv.  277 ;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iv. 
284,  299  seq.,  309. 

Bistoriaru,  treatment  of  mythes  by,  L 
391  sen. 

Butorioat  proof,  positive  evidence  in* 
dispensable  to,  i.  430;  sense  ci 
modem  times  not  to  be  applied  to 
an  nnrecording  age,  i.  432 ;  evi- 
dence, the  standard  of,  raised  with 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  i.  485 ;  and  le- 
gendary Greece  compared,  ii.  60 
seq. 

Bistoricizing  innovations  in  the  tale 
of  Troy,  i.  333  ;  of  ancient  mythea, 
i.409  seq. ;  applicable  to  all  ray  thee, 
or  none,  i.  422. 

Btsiory^  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks, 
i.  359 ;  of  England,  how  conceived 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
i.  482  seq. ;  and  legend,  Grecian, 
blank  between,  ii.  33  seq. ;  Grecian 
first  period  of,  from  b.  c.  776  to 
560,  ii.  270,  273 ;  Grecian,  second 
period  of,  from  b.  c.  560  to  300,  vL 
270  seq.;  religions  conception  o( 
common  to  Greelu  and  Peniant, 
V.  10. 
Bamer  and  Hesiod,  mythology  o(^  i 
12;  personality  and  poems  of,  iL 
127  seq. 
Bomeric  Zens,  i.  12 ;  hymns,  i.  34,  37 
seq.,  45,  59,  60.  iii.  168  seq.;  le- 
gend of  the  birth  of  H6rakl6s,  i.  93 
seq.;  Pelops,  i.  159;  gods,  types 
of,  i.  350;  age,  mythical  faith  of,  L 
3.^9;  philosophy,  L  368;  account 
of  the  inhabitants  of  PeloponnesoB, 
ii.  12 ;  Bonis  and  Agora,  ii.  65  seq. ; 
Greeks,  social  condition  ef,  ii.  97 
seq.,  107 ;  Greeks,  unity,  idea  o^ 
partially  revived,  ii.  162  •«!,; 
epoch,  right  conception  of,  ii.  174 ; 
mode  of  fighting,  ii.  457 ;  geogm- 
phy,  iii.  204. 
Bomerids,  the  poetical  gens  gi^  ii.  138* 
Bomiddef  pnrilicatioa  foi,  L  25, 28  i 
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mode  of  dealing  with,  in  legen- 
dary and  historical  Greece,  ii.  93 
geq. ;  tribunals  for,  at  Athens,  iii. 
77;  Drako's  laws  of,  retained  by 
Solon,  iii.  134;  trial  for  and  the 
senate  of  Areopagas,  ▼.  368  n. 

Bomoioi,  Spartan,  ii.  363,  418. 

ffopleteSt  iii.  51. 

Horce^  the,  i.  10. 

Horkos^  i.  7,  8. 

Horsey  the  wooden,  of  Tioy,  t  30S, 
309. 

Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  democracry,  b.  o. 
403,  viii.  305. 

Hospitality  in  legendary  Greece,  ii. 
84. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  126 
seq. 

Hycucinthia  and  the  Lacedamonians, 
V.  153. 

Hfakinthtts,  i.  168. 

Hfblcean  Megara^  iii.  365. 

HjdamiSy  v.  88. 

EiydaspeSy  Alexander  at  the,  xii.  3S7 
seq. ;  Alexander  sails  down  the, 
xii.  333, 

Hydra^  the  Lemiean,  i.  7. 

tiydroy  sailors  of,  v.  51  n.  2. 

H/kkafa,  capture  of,  vii.  216. 

tiulas  and  Herakl^s,  i.  234. 

&Uei8y  ii.  360. 

-^//ws,  i.94,  177. 

aymnSy  Homeric,  i.  34,  37  seq.,  45, 
59,  60,  iii.  168  seq. ;  at  festival  in 
honor  of  gods,  i.  49. 

H^paspistcRj  xii.  61. 

tiypervoluSt  iy.  151,  Tii.  108  seq.,  viii. 
27. 

Hyperides,  xi.  509,  xii.  298  n.  1,  305 
n.,  326,  327. 

^periduy  i.  5,  6. 

HjpemeneSy  x.  146. 

Ape\  mnestra,  i.  88. 

UvphasiSy  Alexander  at,  xii.  231. 

hjf'pomeiones.  Spartan,  ii.363,  418 

HyrkaniOi  Alexander  in,  xii.  166. 


I. 


lalmenos  and  Askalaphos,  i  130. 
lapetids  in  Hesiod,  i.  74. 
lapetoBf  i.  5,  6. 
lapygians,  iii.  392. 
jRuttf,  capture  of,  rii.  389 
iberia  in  Spain,  iii.  27"i 


Ibericau  and  Dionysins,  x.  5Nl 

Ida  in  Asia,  iiL  195,  197. 

Ida  in  Crdte,  Zeos  at,  i.  6. 

Idanthyrsus,  iy.  267. 

Idas,  i.  169,  171. 

Idomeniy  Demosthenes  at,  yi.  306  seq 

Idrieus,  xi.  437. 

Iharus,  i.  225. 

lUadaxkd.  the  Trojan  war,  i.  297  ;  an4 
Odyssey,  date,  structure,  and  an* 
thorship  of,  ii.  118-209. 

i/i'tim,  i.  286,  334  seq. 

lUyria,  Dionysius's  schemes  of  con 
quest  in,  xi.  24. 

lUyrianSy  different  tribes  of,  iy.  I  seq. ; 
retreat  of  Ferdikkas  and  Brasidas 
before,  yi.  447  seq.;  victory  of 
Philip  over,  xi.  214  seq.;  defeat  o( 
by  Alexander,  xii.  28  seq. 

Ilus,  i.  285,  286. 

Imbros,  iy.  28,  278  seq. 

ImiUcon  and  Hannibal,  invasion  of 
Sicily  by,  x.  421  seq. ;  at  Agrigen- 
tnm,  X.  425  seq. ;  at  Gela,  x.  447 
seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  454  seq. : 
at  MotyS,  X.  479,  490 ;  capture  of 
Messlnl  by,  491  seq.;  and  the  Cam« 
panians  of  ^tna,  x.  497 ;  beforo 
Syracuse,  x.  498  seq.;  flight  of 
from  Syracuse,  x.  510;  miserablo 
end  of,  X.  51 1 . 

Inachus,  i.  82. 

InduSj  Alexander  at,  xii.  225  seq., 
233  seq. ;  voyage  of  Nearchos 
from  the  mouth  of,  to  that  of  the 
Tigris,  xii.  235,  237. 

Industry,  manufacturing,  at  Athens, 
iii.  136  seq. 

Infantry  and  oligarchy,  iii.  31. 

Inland  and  maritime  cities  contrasted,, 
ii.  225. 

/nd,  i.  123  se(|. 

Inscriptions,  ii.  41. 

Interest  on  loans,  iii.  107  seq.,  159. 

Interpreters,  Egyptian,  iii.  327. 

lo,  legend  of,  i.  84  seq. 

I&n,  i.  198,  204. 

l&nioj  emigrants  to,  ii.  24  seq. ;  con* 
quest  of,  by  Harpagus,  iv.  202; 
Mardonius^s  deposition  of  depots 
in,  iv.  312 ;  expedition  of  Astyo* 
chus  to,  vii.  382;  expedition  of 
Thrasyllus  to,  yiii.  129. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reproach,  iii.  169 

lonians,  ii.  12,  13 ;  and  Darins's 
bridge  over  the  Danabe,  iv.  971 
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•eq. ;  abandonment  of,  by  the 
Auienians,  It.  297;  at  Ladd,  iy. 
301  sea. ;  at  Mykal^  ▼.  192  seq., 
197 ;  after  the  battle  of  Mykal^  v. 
199. 

ibntc  emigration,  il  21,  24  seq.,  iii. 
172;  tribes  in  Attica,  iii.  50,  52 
seq. ;  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  172  seq., 
260;  and  Italic  Greeks,  iii.  898; 
revolt,  iv.  285  seq.,  306  n.  2 ;  phi- 
losophers, iv.  378;  Sicilians  and 
Athens,  vii.  132 ;  alphabet  and  the 
Athenian  laws,  riii.  308. 
ia,  i.  293. 
do8,  i.  110. 
iikrateSf  destmction  of  a  Lacedsd- 
monian  mora  by,  ix.  327  n.  341  n., 
848  seq.;  military  improvements 
and  saccesses  of,  ix.  355  seq.,  353 ; 
defeat  of  Anaxibins  by,  ix.  370 
seq. ;  proceedings  of,  between  b.  o. 
887-378,  X.  105  seq. ;  and  Kotys, 
S.  106,  299,  369,  374 ;  expedition 
of,  to  Korkyra,  x.  149  seq.,  154  n. ; 
and  Timotheus,  x.  149,  299,  xi. 
S81  seq. ;  expedition  of,  to  aid 
Bparta  against  Thebes,  x.  237  seq. ; 
in  Thrace  and  Biacedonia,  x.  250 
•eq.,  299;  in  the  Hellespont,  xi. 
S24 ;  and  Chares,  xi.  224  seq. 

MUcraUs  the  Younger^  xii.  129. 

£n»,  battle  of,  xii.  387. 

tran^  territory  o^  iv.  184. 

inua^  iv.  31. 

2ris,i.  7. 

hon  racct  the,  L  66. 

iv.  126, 164  seq. 
I,  vi.  449. 
luSj  X.  217. 

bchwy  i.  178. 

Autos,  X.  332. 

Jdands  in  the  JEgean,  it  834. 

bmenias  in  the  north  of  Bceotia,  ix. 
301 ;  and  Leontiades,  x.  59 ;  trial 
and  execution  of,  x.  63. 

imenias  and  Pelopidas,  x.  277  seq., 
283,  285. 

bokratSs^  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i. 
407  fi.  2 ;  on  the  origin  of  Ferioeki, 
iL  367  ;  panegyrical  oration  of,  x. 
44,  77  ;  tne  Plataic  oration  of,  x. 
163;  the  Archidamus  of,  x.  228 
fi.  2,  229  n.  1,  291  n.  2 ;  his  letter 
to  Philip,  xi.  282,  436. 

iM&mes,  iii.  245. 

hmu,  Alexander  at,  before  Ihe  battle, 
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xii.  114;  Darius  at,  before  tht 
battle,  xii.  117;  battle  of,  xii.  Ill 
seq. ;  inaction  of  Darius  after  tht 
battle  of,  xii.  152:  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, as  connected  with  the 
battle,  xii.  491  seq. 

Isthmian  games^  i.  124,  ii.  242,  iv.  6S 
seq.;  Eleians  excluded  from,  L 
140,  ii.  306  n.  fi.  0.  412,  vii.  368; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  344. 

ht&ni^  Korkyraean  fugitives  at,  v* 
278,  313,  357  seq. 

/to/ia,  iii.  350. 

Italian  Greeks,  iii.  369,  392,  394  seq, 
xi.  7  seq.,  133,  xii.  394. 

Italians^  iii.  369. 

haiy  and  SicUif^  early  languages  and 
history  of,  iii.  354  n. 

Italifj  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iiL 
361 ;  Grecian  colonies  in,  iii.  354, 
860,  374  seq.;  decline  of  Greek 
power  in,  after  the  fall  of  Sybariiy 
IV.  415;  Southern,  affairs  of,  B.  o* 
382-369,  xi.  43. 

Ithdme,  ii.  422,  v.  316. 

Jcuon^  i.  114  seq.,  237  seq. 

j€uon  of  Phera^  x.  137  seq.,  147  »^ 

153,  189  seq.,  195  seq. 
Jaxartes,  Alexander  at  the,  xii.  204 

seq. 
Jocasta^  i.  266  seq. 
Jurkce^  iii.  245. 
Jury-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited 

in  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  v.  886 

seq. 


K 


Kabala^  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  zL 

41. 
Kabeirichus,  x.  85. 
Kadmda,  at  Thebes,  seizure  ai,  b« 

Phoebidas,  x.  58  se^. ;  surrender  o^ 

by  the  Lacediemomans,  x.  88  seq. 
Kaamu8f  i.  257  seq. 
KaJais  and  ZStSs,!  199. 
Kalasiries  and  Hennotybii,  iiL  316. 
Kalauria,  i.  56 ;  Ampbiktvony  at,   ' 

133;  the  Athenian    alued    amui' 

ment  at,  x.  148 ;  death  of  Demis 

thenes  at,  xii.  327  seq. 
Kalchasj  wanderings  and  death  o '  i 

313. 
Kal£  AktS,  foundation  of,  vii.  18ft. 
KalUaa,  treaty  of^  v.  336  seq. 
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XbCuM,  son  of  Kalliades,  ti.  70,  72. 
KaUias  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b. 

O.  371,  X.  165. 
Kaliias  of  CfuUkis,  xi.  341  seq.,  452. 
Kallibius^  the  LacedcBmonian^  viii.  242 

ix.  188. 
Kallibius  of  Tegea,  x.  209. 
KaiUklis,  in  Plato,  viii.  382  seq. 
KaUikrakdcu,  viii.  160  seq.,  263. 
Kallimackus,  the  polemarch,  ir.  341, 

348. 
KaltinuSy  iv,  73,  77. 
KalUpidce,  iii.  239. 
KaUippua^  xi.  123  seq.,  128  seq. 
Kallirrhoe,  i.  7,  282. 
KaUisthenis,  the  historian^  i.  410. 
KaUUtkeneSy  the  general,   failare   and 

condemnation  of,  x.  370,  xi.  423. 
Kailisthenes  of  (Mynthus,  xii.  213,  216 

se(|.,  222  seq. 
KcUftstd,  \.  175. 
Kallistratm,  x.  110,  164,  seq.,  172, 288, 

xi.  266. 
KcUlixenua,  viii.  194  seq.,  203,  205. 
KalpS,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 

ix.  148  seq. 
Kdyd&nian  boar,  i.  143,  146  seq. 
Kamarinay  iii.  366 ;  restoration  of,  to 

independence,    ▼.    237 ;    and    the 

Athenians,  vii.  194 ;  Athenian  and 

Syracasan  envoys  at,  vii.  229  seq ; 

neutral    policy  of,  b.   o.  415,  vii. 

233  ;  evacuation  of,  x.  450 ;  and  Ti- 

moleon,  xi.  187. 
Kambtfses,  iv.  47,  218  seq. 
KandaulSs,  iii.  220. 
Kann6nti8,  psephism  of,  viii.  197  n. 
Kandpic  branch  of  the  Nile,  opening 

of,  to  Greek  traffic,  iii.  327. 
Kapaneus.  i.  273,  278. 
Kappadokia  subdued    by  Alexander, 

xii.  111. 
Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  viii.  120; 

filliance  of,  with   Philip,  xi.  451  ; 

^nmenes  of,  xii.  74. 
Karduchiam,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 

Greeks,  ix.  95  seq. 
Karia,  resistance  of,  to  Danrisfis,  iv. 

294. 
Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian 

procession  thronp^h,  xii.  287. 
Kameian  festival,  ii.  306  n.,  ▼.  78. 
Kameius  Apollo,  i.  49. 
Kamus,  ii.  3. 
Karpathus,  ii.  31. 
KurjfstuSj  iv.  331,  v    303. 


Kasaander,  Alexander's  tieatmem  ci, 
xii.  254 ;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater^ 
death,  xii.  339 )  and  Poiysperchon, 
war  between,  xii.  360;  gets  pos- 
session of  Athens,  xii.  361 ;  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, xii.  365;  defeat  of 
Oiympias  by,  xii.  366 ;  confederacy 
of,  with  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Seleukns  against  Antigonus,  xii 
367,  372,  382,  387 ;  founds  Kaa- 
sandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  xii. 
368 ;  and  Alexander,  son  of  POiys- 
perchon,  xii.  368,  869 ;  and  the 
^tolians,  xii.  370;  measures  of 
Antigonus  against,  xii.  869,  370; 

freat  power  of,  in  Greece,  xii.  371 ; 
'tolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  pacifi- 
cation of,  with  Antigonus,  xh.  371 ; 
compact  of  Polysperchon  with,  xii 
372,  381 ;  Ptolemy  makes  a  truce 
with,  xii.  373 ;  success  of  Demetriut 
Poliorketes  in  Greece  against,  xii 
382 ;  truce  of,  with  Demetriiu  Po- 
liorketes, xii.  387 ;  death  of,  xU. 
389. 

Kassandra^  i.  287. 

Kast&r  and  Pollux,  i.  169  seq. 

Katabothra,  ii.  218. 

Katana,  iii.  364;  and  ^tna,  v.  236; 
Alkibiadds  at,  vii.  194 ;  Nikias  at, 
vii.  234 ;  conquest  of,  by  Dionysiai, 
X.  468 ;  Carthaginian  naval  victoiy 
near,  x.  495 ;  Hiketas  and  Magoa 
at.  xi.  156. 

Katdnakophori,  iii.  35. 

Katrens  and  Althiemends,  i.  224. 

Kaulonia,  iii.  384,  xi  14,  17;  Dikoo 
of,  xi.  28. 

KaunttSy  Antisthends  at,  vii  397. 

KaystrU'Pedion,  march  of  Cyras  from 
Keramon- Agora  to,  ix.  17  n.  2. 

KebcUinus^xu.  191,  194. 

Kehrops,  i.  195  seq. ;  the  second,  i.  204 

KeUenfB,  Alexander  at,  xii.  101  ■ 

Keleos,  i.  38  seq.,  196. 

Keleustes,  vi.  200  n. 

Kenchrece,  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vM 
382. 

KentriteSy  the  Ten  Thousand  Greekt 
at  the,  ix.  99  seq 

KephallSnta,  iii.  410,  vi.  135,  141. 

KephaluSy  i  195  n.  4, 198 ;  and  Dionj- 
sius  at  Syracuse,  xi.  167. 

Keohisodotus,  x.  374,  377. 

Karasus,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greehl 
at,  ix.  127. 
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KernoblepteSj  x.  366 ;  and  Charidemiu, 
z.  366, 378, 379 ;  intrigue  of,  against 
Athens,  xi.  258;  and  the  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Philip,  xi.  896  seq. ;  defeat  of,  by 
Philip,  xi.  443. 

Kertckt  tumuli  near,  xii.  487  seq. 

Kad,  i.  7. 

Kojx  and  Alcyone,  i.  13.5. 

KuikicL,  Alexander  in,  xii.  113,  114; 
Darius  in,  xii.  116. 

Eimon  and  Themistoklte,  ▼.  276, 280 ; 
capture  of  Skyros  by,  y.  304,  304 
R.  2. ;  victories  of,  at  the  Euryme- 
don,  T.  308 ;  trial  and  acquittal  of, 
T.  312,  365 ;  and  the  Spartan  ap- 
plication for  aid  against  the  Helots, 
T.  318,  365 ;  recall  of,  from  os- 
tracism, V.  329 ;  death  of,  t.  335, 
840 ;  political  party  of,  t.  361 ;  and 
Perikl§8,  T.  329,  362  seq.,  371 ; 
character  of,  t.  364 ;  ostracism  of, 
V.  366. 

Kimoman  treaty,  the  so-called,  v.  337 
seq. 

Kxnadon^  conspiracy  and  character 
of,  ix.  251  seq. 

iOn^,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  61 
seq.,  74  seq. ;  the,  in  historical 
Greece,  ii.  76,  English  theory  of  ft, 
iii.  13. 

Kings^  Eg3fptian,  iii.  321,  330  n.  2. 

King^Py  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece 
generally,  ii.76,iii.  8;  in  mediiofal 
and  modem  Europe,  iii.  8  seq. 

Einyvs  and  Doriens,  iy.  36. 

iSrrha,  iv.  60  n.,  61  seq.,  xi.  468  seq., 
474. 

KtrrkesanSy  punishment  of,  iy.  62  seq. 

KissicUu,  X.  265. 

KlaruSf  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  185. 

Kkzomerue,  iii.  188,  vii.  372,  384, 391. 

Kleander  of  Ge!»,  v.  207. 

Kleander  the  Lacedcemoman,  ix.  149 
seq.,  152,  154,  165,  xii.  197. 

Eleandridas^  yi.  14. 

EleandridSs,  y.  349. 

Klearckus  the  Lacedcemoman,  at  the 
Hellespont,  yiii.  96  ;  at  Byzantium, 
yiii.  128 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
ix.  8, 22  seq. ;  and  Menon^s  soldiers, 
ix.  35;  and  ArisBus,  ix.  52;  and 
Tissaphemes,  ix.  63,  70  sea. 

Klearchus  of  the  Pontic  HeraUeiay  xii. 
461  seq. 

EkaridoM,  yi.  450,  470, 472,  yii.  S. 


I  Kleiwu,  iii.  102. 

KleisthenSs  of  Siky&n,  i.  279,  ii.  199, 
iii.  32  seq. 

KJeitthenes  the  Atheniamj  reyolutioa 
in  Attic  tribes  by,  iii.  63,  67 ;  and 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  iy.  121 :  re- 
tirement and  recall  of,  iy.  164,  165; 
deyelopment  of  Athenian  energy 
after,  ly.  176 ;  dianges  in  the  con- 
stitution of,  after  the  Persian  war, 
y.  275. 

KlappidSs,  yi.  224  seq. 

KleitarchuSy  xi.  450,  452. 

Kleitus  the  lUyrian,  xii.  28  seq. 

Kleiius,  AJextmder^s  general,  xii.  85, 90S 
seq. 

KleobulS,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  zL 
263. 

KleobMuB  and  Xenards,  yii.  94  seq. 

KUokriius,  yiii.  270. 

KUombrotus,  x.  94  seq.,  129, 186,  179 
seq.,  180  seq. 

KleomenSs  /.,  his  expeditiona  to 
Athens,  It.  122,  164  seq.;  aad 
Aristagoras,  iy.  287 ;  defeat  of  Ar- 
geians  by,  iy.  320  seq. ;  retam  al| 
without  attacking  Argos,  iy.  821 ; 
trial  of,  iy.  323 ;  and  the  ^gine* 
tans,  iy.  325, 328 ;  and  Demaratoii 
iy.  325  seq.;  yiolent  proceedings 
and  death  of,  y.  45. 

KleomenSs  III^  ii.  349,  350. 

KleomenSs,  Aleaxmdei's  satrap^  xii.  94i9 
253,  253  n.  1. 

RUon  the  Athenum,  first  mention  o( 
by  Thucydid^,  yi.  244 ;  policy  and 
character  of,  yi.  246,  480  seq. ;  and 
MitylSnd,  yi.  249  seq.;  political 
function  of,  yi.  290,  292 ;  and  the 
prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  yi.  399 
seq. ;  expedition  of,  to  Pylns,  yL 
336  seq. ;  warlike  influence  of,  yL 
355,  457  seq. ;  at  Amphipolis,  yL 
462  seq.,  467  seq. ;  capture  of 
ToronS  by,  yi.  463 ;  at  Eion,  yi, 
463 ;  Thucydidds's  treatment  of,  yL 
479,  483  seq.;  and  Aristophands, 
yi.  481  seq.,  485. 

Kleon,  of  Halikamassus,  ix.  237,  300. 

Klednce  and  Argos,  ii.  464,  iv.  65  n.  9. 

Kleonike  and  Pausanias,  y.  255k 

Kleonymus^  xii.  448.  449. 

KUopatra,  wife  of  Philip,  xi.  513  awy^ 
518  n.  2,  xii.  4  seq.,  8. 

Kleopatra  daughter  of  Philips  xi.  514| 
xii.  321,  872. 
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Ekophon.  Yiii.  123. 

EkopuM,  iii.  228. 

KleruchieSy  Athenian,  reyival  of  B.  c. 
365,  vi.  31  n.,  x.  296  seq. 

RleruchSy  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  iy. 
170;  in  Ijesbos,  vi.  257 ;  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  viii.  223. 

Kkmas,  nmaicu  improvements  of,  It. 
75. 

Khtk6,  L  7. 

Klymftne,  i.  6. 

KlytcBmnSstra,  i  162,  168. 

Knemus,  vi.  19S  seq.,  202,  213. 

Knidtis,  settlement  of,  ii.  31 ;  maritime 
contests  near,  b.  o.  412  viL  394 ;  An« 
tisthen^  and*  Astyochus  at,  rii. 
397 ;  the  battle  of;  ix.  283 ;  and 
Agesilaus,  ix.  312;  reverses  of 
8parta  after  ibe  battle  o^  317. 

Knights  at  Athens,  viii.  305,  ix.  183. 

KndpuA,  iii.  187. 

Kodrids,  i.  112. 

Kodrus,   ii.  24 ;  archons  after,  iiL  48. 

£jBnu8,  xii.  194,  195,  232. 

KoBOt,  L  5,  7. 

Koaratadus,  viii  134,  iv.  160,  163. 

KdSs,  iv.  270,  273,  285. 

KahUus,  i.  225  seq. 

KdloBus,  his  voyage  to  Tartdssos,  iii. 
279. 

KSlakretoi,  iv.  137. 

Kolchians  and  the  Ten  Thonauid 
Greeks,  ix.  112,  126. 

KMiis,  and  the  Argonaatic  expe- 
dition, i.  241,  255. 

Koldnus,  Athenian  assembly  at,  viii. 
35. 

Koiophdn,  iii.  184  seq. 

Kontpodes,  iii.  35. 

Konon  at  Naupaktns,  vii.  358 ;  at  An- 
dros,  viii.  151 ;  appointment  of,  to 
succeed  Alkibiad^,  viii.  159;  at 
Samos,  160;  at  Mityldn^,  viii.  166 
seq. ;  escape  of,  from  .£gospotami, 
viii.  219;  renewed  activity  of,  ix. 
255,  269 ;  at  Rhodes,  ix.  270 ;  visit 
of,  to  the  Persian  court,  ix.  280 
seq.;  and  Phamabasos,  ix.  281, 
318,  321  seq.;  rebuilds  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens,  ix.  322 ;  large 
plans  of,  ix.  325 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Tiribazas,  ix.  359  j  arrest  of,  ix. 
361 ;  long  absence  of,  from  Athens, 
X.  108  n.  2. 

Kopc&s,  lake  of,  i.  132. 

Korkyra  and  the  Aiigoiiaiits,  i.  843^ 


early  mhabitaiits  of,  iii.  4€8  VB* 
lations  of,  with  Corinth,  iii.  40t 
seq. ;  relations  of,  with  Epirus,  iit 
405 ;  and  Corinth,  joint  settlements 
of,  iiL  405  seq. ;  commerce  oC  iii. 
409 ;  and  Corinth,  disputes  be- 
tween, vi.  51  seq. ;  application  of 
the  Epidamnian  democracy  to,  vi. 
52;  and  Corinth,  hostilities  be- 
tween, vi.  55, 63  seq. ;  and  Corinth, 
decision  of  the  Athenians  between, 
vi.  62 ;  oligarchical  violence  at,  fL 
270  seq.;  vengeance  of  the  vic- 
torious Demos  at,  B.  c.  427,  tL 
275  seq. ;  Nikostratus  and  ^^kiilail 
at,  vi.  282;  revolations  at,  «oa 
trasted  with  those  at  Athens,  vL 
283 ;  distress  at,  b.  o.  425,  vi.  313 ; 
expedition  of  Eurymedon  and  So> 
phc^lds  to,  vi.  313  seq.,  357  aeq.; 
mnster  of  the  Athenian  armamenl 
at,  vii.  180;  Demosthen^s^s  voyage 
from,  to  Sicily,  vii.  301 ;  renewed 
troubles  at,  viii  118;  Lacedsuao- 
nian  expedition  against,  x.  14i 
seq.;  expedition  of  Iphikrates  lo^ 
x.  149  seq. ;  Kleonymus  and  A^ 
thokles  in,  xii.  449. 

Korkyraan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  vi.  58  seq.; 
captives  return  home  from  Corinth, 
vi.  266  seq. ;  oligarchical  fugitifW 
at  Istdnl,  vi  278,  313,  357. 

Korkyrceans,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  t. 
66  ;  attack  Epidamnus,  vi  53  ;  re* 
monstrate  with  the  Corinthians 
and  Peloponnesians,  vi.  54;  seek 
the  alliance  of  Athens,  vi  56  seq. 

Kordbius  and  the  foundation  of 
Kvr6n6,  iv.  30. 

Karinda,  Athenian  defeat  at,  v.  343 ; 
Theban  victory  at,  ix.  312  seq.,  317. 

Kor&nis  and  AsklSpius,  i.  178. 

Korynepheri,  iii.  35. 

K6s,  settlement  of,  ii.  30 ;  capture  of^ 
by  Astyochus,  vii.  397 ;  revolt  oi, 
from  Athens,  xi.  220  seq.,  231. 

Kosacd,  xii  248. 

Koitcu,  i.  5. 

Kottyphma,  xi.  475,  479,  480. 

Kotydra,  the  Ten  Thousand  Graekf 
at,  ix.  126  seq. 

Kotys  and  Iphikrates,  x.  106,  299, 
369,  373 ;  and  Athens,  x.  228  eeq., 
372,  373 ;  and  Timothens,  x.  001, 
868i  and    Ifiltokjthet,  z.    a71| 
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capture  of  Sestos  by,  z.  S78;  m- 

tassination  of,  x.  375. 
KranauBj  i.  196. 
JTrannofi,  battle  of,  xii.  321. 
Kraierua  and  Pbil^tas,  xii.  19S  seq.; 

and  Antipater,  xii.  320  seq.,  335  - 

death  of,  xii.  336. 
KrcUSs^  comedy  of,  vili.  328. 
KnUesippidaa^  Tiii.  128,  138. 
Kraitnus,  viii.  327,  332  n. 
Kre&n,  king  of  Thibes,  i.  117,  276. 
Kre&n^  archon  at  Athens^  iii.  48. 
Kremhonie$f  ii.  2  seq.,  331  n. 
Kreum  settlements  on  the  Galf  of 

Tarontam,  i.  330;  and  Phrygian 

worship,  iii.  215. 
Krkans  and  Minds,  i.  229;  in  the 

time  of  Homer,  ii.  102 ;  and  Xerxes, 

▼.  66. 
Krete^  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  ii. 

'30;  early  Dorians  in,  ii.  310;   Pe- 

rioeki  in,  ii.  364  n.  3 ;  Phalsskns  in, 

xi.  433. 
KrithUs  and  Pdlens,  i.  1 14. 
Kritheus^  descendants  of,  i.  113. 
KreSua,  i.  198,  204. 
KrimSnu^  Timoieon^s    yictory  over 

the  Carthaginians  at  the,  xi.  174 

seq. 
Krios^  i.  5,  6. 
EjHsta^  ir.  59  seq. 
Kritias  and  Sokratte,  vii.  36  seq.; 

retnm  of,  to  Athens,  yiii.  233  seq. ; 

and  Theramen^,  viii.  237    seq., 

245  seq. ;  death  of,  viii.  290. 
Krius,  \Y.  325,  328. 
Krommycn^  capture  of,  ix.  335;  re- 
covery of,  ix.  353. 
Krommu^  capture  of  Lacedemonians 

at,  X.  316  seq. 
Kronittm^  Dionysins  at,  xi.  41. 
Kronot,  i  5  seq.,  8. 
KrotdUy  foundation,  territory,  and  co- 

lonies  of,  iii.  376  seq. ;  fall  of,  iii. 

392 ;  maximum  power  of,  iii.  394  ; 

citizens  and  government  of,  iii.  399 ; 

and  Pythagoras,  iv.  401  seq. ;  and 

8ybaris,  iv.  413  seq.,  capture  of, 

by  Dionysins,  xi.   22;  expedition 

from  Syracuse  to,  xii.  397. 
Erypteia,  ii.  378. 
KteaUm  and  Eurytos,  i.  141. 
iOtesias  and  Herodotus  on  Cyms,  iv. 

185;  on  Darius,  iv.  264. 
KiegifAonj  xi.  371,  xii.  286  seq. 
Emtamf  battle  of,  ix.  42  leq. 

46* 


Kwrita^  ceremonies  of,  i.  31. 

Kvaxarh^  iii.  231,  254. 

^donta,  vi.  203. 

^knus,  i.  294. 

^I6n  the  Athenian^  attempted 
pation  of,  iii.  81  seq. 

^Idn  of  Krot&n,  iv.  409. 

^Utfrii  at  Syracuse,  v.  206. 

&fnujBan8  and  Pactyas,  iv.  201. 

KymS,  iii.   190 ;  AUubiadte  at>  viii 
153. 

^fnegeirus,  iv.  350. 

^/nossSma^  battle  of,  viii.  109  seq. 

Kynurians^  ii.  303;  in  Aigolis,  iL 
451. 

Kypselusy  iii.  40 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty 
of,  iii.  43. 

KyrenSj  foundation  of,  iv.  29  seq. ; 
situation,  fertility  and  prosperity 
of,  iv.  31  seq. ;  and  the  Libyans,  iv. 
35  seq.,  42  seq.;  second  migration 
of  Greeks  to,  iv.  41 ;  and  Egypt, 
iv.  42 ;  reform  of,  by  Demonax,  iv. 
43 ;  Perioeki  at,  iv.  45 ;  third  im- 
migration to,  iv.  46 ;  sabmission  of, 
to  Kambys6s,  iv.  220 ;  history  of, 
from  about  b.  c.  450  to  306,  xii. 
428  seq. ;  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  xii 
431  seq. 

Kythera^  capture  of,  by  the  Atheniana, 
vi.  365  seq. 

Kytinium^  occupation  of,  by  Philip, 
xi.  498. 

KyzUcus  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  234; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  viiL  118; 
siege  of,  b^  Mindarus,  viii.  120; 
battle  of,  viii.  121. 


L. 


Labdalum,  vii.  248,  269. 

Laceclcemoman  envoys  to  Persia,  B. 
o.  430,  vi.  181 :  embassy  to  Ath- 
ens about  the  prisoners  in  Sphak- 
teria,  vi.  325  seq.;  reinforcement 
to  Brasidas  in  Chalkidikd,  vL 
449,  envoys  at  the  congress  at 
Corinth,  B.  c.  421,  vii.  15 ;  envoys 
at  Athens,  about  Panaktnm  and 
Pyins,  vii.  29 ;  embassy  to  Athena, 
against  the  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Argos,  vii.  44  seq. ;  army,  vii.  79, 
81  n.  2 ;  assembly  speech  of  Alkibi- 
ad^  in,  vii.  237  seq. ;  fleet  ander 
Agesandridas,  viii.  66,  71;  fleet, 
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fietorj  of,  near  Eretria,  vffi.  72 
•eq. ;  mora,  destraction  of  a,  bj 
Ipnikrates,  ix.  350  leo.)  aaxilia- 
nes  to  the  Phokians  at  Thermopy- 
lie.  xi.  419,  421. 
M^acedcBinoniaru  and  Cyrus  the  Great, 
iv.  199  j  attack  of,  apon  Polykra- 
t6»,  iv.  843  i  and  ThemistoklCs,  t. 
149,  278,  280;  and  MardonioB's 
offer  of  peace  U>  the  Athenians,  y. 
151  seq.;  invoke  the  aid  of  their 
allies  against  the  Helots,  t.  816; 
dismiss  their  Athenian  auxiliaries 
against  the  Helots,  ▼.  817  seq  ; 
expedition  of,  into  Bceotia,  b.  o. 
458,  r.  327  seq. ;  yietor^  of,  at  Ta- 
nagra,  ▼.  328;  proceedinss  of,  on 
Pfe^rraio's  victory  over  me  Pek>- 
ponnesian  fleet  near  Bhiam,  vt 
f02;  proceedings  of,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Pyins,  vi.  819,  820  seq  , 
occapation  of  Sphakteria  by,  vi. 
820,  847 ;  blockade  <sf,  in  Sphak* 
teria,  vi.  824  seq.,  333  seq.,  342 
■eq. ;  offers  of  peace  fW>ni,  after 
the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  vi.  353; 
assassination  of  Helots  by,  vi.  368 
seq  ;  and  the  Pbaoe  of  Mikias,  vii 
8:  liberate  the  Arcadian  subjects 
or  Mantinea,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepream,  vii.  21 ;  exclnsion  of, 
fh>m  the  Olympic  festival,  vii.  57 
seq.;  detachment  of,  to  reinforce 
Epidanras,  b.  o.  419,  vii.  70;  and 
their  allies,  invasions  of  Ai^gos  by, 
vii.  71  seq.,  102 ,  Gylippus  sent  to 
Syracuse  by,  vii.  242 ;  fortification 
of  Dekelcia  by,  vii.  288,  354;  and 
the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  65 ;  recap* 
ture  of  Pylus  by,  viii.  131 ;  defeat 
of.  at  ArginussB,  viii.  173  seq.;  re- 
payment of,  by  the  Athenians,  af- 
ter the  restoration  of  the  democra- 
ey,  B.  c.  403,  viii  305 ;  assassina- 
tiofl  of  Alkibiadds  demanded  by, 
viii.  313 ;  the  Oyreians  under,  ix. 
170,174,206,217,318;  and  Dor- 
iens,  ix.  271  seq. ;  and  Corinthians, 
conflicts  between,  b.  o  393,  ix.  326 
•eq  ,  victorv  of,  within  the  Long 
Walls  of  Corinth,  ix.  333  seq.; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
56;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at 
Thebes  by,  x.  60  seq.;  trial  and 
execution  of  Ismenias  by,  x.  64 ; 
their  surrender  of  the  KmSixam  at 
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Thebei,  x,  8('  seq.,  dafMt  oC  fli 
Tegyra,  x.  134;  ^xpMtom  o( 
from  BkBotia,  b.  o.  874,  x.  185;  at 
Kromnns,  x.  316  acq. ;  at  Maatl- 
nea,  b.  c  362,  x.  829,  335, 888, 840 
seq. ;  and  Alexander,  xii.  18. 

,  expeditton  to  Sicily  mder, 
vii.  132. 

LachenSj  i.  7. 

Lavania,  genealogy  o(  i.  168;  popn 
lation  of,  ii.  862 ;  g^radnal  ooDqaeit 
of  ii-  417;  modem,  ii.  418  a.  8* 
454  ».;  invasions  of,  by  Epaoiinoo- 
das,  X.  215  seq.,  330  seq.;  western, 
abstraction  of,  fiom  Sparta,  z.  22S 
seq. 

Xode,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iv.  800 
seq.;  victory  of  Bsrsian  fleet  ati 
iv.304. 

LaiM  and  CEdipus,  L  265. 

LaheB  and  marshes  of  Oreeca,  I 
219. 

Lamachus^  vii.  148, 190  seq.,  256. 

Lamia,  Antipater  at,  xli  315  seq. 

Lamian  war,  xii.  815  seq.,  384. 

Lamjpaahu^  revolt  of,  viii.  91;  raeov* 
ery  of,  by  StromMchid^s,  ylH 
96. 

Language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  Ii  889L 

DanikS,  xii.  208. 

Laoco&n,  i.  303. 

Laameddn,  i.  57,  286. 

LapkgHuM,  Zens,  i.  127. 

Laphjfstiua  and  Timoleon,  xl.  19I. 

LarisM,  Asiatic,  iii.  191  a.  1,  192. 

Lctsh,  use  of,  by  Xerxes,  v.  24,  31. 

Laathenea  and  Eathykrates,  xi.  Sftl, 
352. 

Latin,  Oscan,  and  Greek  languasMi 
111.  354. 

Latium,  emigration  fnm  Areadia  to^ 
iii.  351  n.  3 ;  plunder  of^  by  Dioaf- 
sius,  xi.  25. 

Latins,  (Enotrians  and  E^iioCs,  rela- 
tionship of,  iii.  351. 

Latona  and  Zeus,  oiE^pring  of,  1. 10. 

Zatirtam,  mines  of,  v.  55  seq. 

Laws,  authority  of,  in  historical  Ath- 
ens, ii.  81 ;  of  Solon,  iii.  181  seu. ; 
of  Zaleukus,  iii.  382;  and  psepa- 
isms,  distinction  between,  T.d78; 
enactment  and  repeal  of,  at  Alh' 
ens,  V  373  seq. 

Latjord's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains 
iii.  305. 

Learehm  and  ErysA^  ir.  43. 
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revolt  of  irom  AiImm,  Tit 


Lediceum,  capture  o^  by  the  LacedA- 
monians,  ix.  345  n.  1,  348. 

Leda,  and  Tyndareoa,  i  168  seq. 

Ijegend  of  DimStSr,  L  39  seq. ;  of  the 
Jbelphian  orade,  i.  45 ;  of  Pan- 
dora, i.  75  n.  4, 76 ;  of  lo.  L  84  seq.  \ 
of  HSraklds,  i.  93  seq. ;  Aigonatic, 
i.  234  n.  3,  245  seq.,  255  seq.;  of 
Troy,  i.  289  seq  ;  of  the  Minyie 
from  Lemnos,  iL  27 ;  and  history, 
Grecian,  blank  between,  ti.  31  seq. 

Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  it. 
57*116;  poems  of  Greece,  TBlne 
of,  ii.  55  seq. 

Leaends,  mystic,  i.  32  seq  ;  of  Apol- 
m,  i.  45  seq. ;  of  Greece,  origiBally 
isolated,  afterwards  thrown  into 
series,  i.  105 ;  of  Mddea  and  Jasdn, 
i.  118  n.;  change  of  feeling  with 
regard  to,  i.  186;  Attic,  i.  191 ;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  fiuth  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  217, 348 ;  of  Thebes, 
i  256  seq. ;  divine,  allegorised,  he* 
roic  historicixed,  i.  424;  of  saints, 
i.  469  seq. ;  of  Aisia  Minor,  iii.  227. 

UofikuA,  captnre  o^  by  Brasidas,  vi. 
425. 

LdegeSy  iL  264. 

telex,  i.  172. 

Lemwm  and  the  Ai^gomnts,  I.  S88 ; 
early  condition  «,  iv.  28;  eon- 
quest  of,  by  Otan6s,  ir.  S78y  Hil- 
tiad^  at,  lY.  279  seq. 

lending  houses,  iiL  162. 

Leokrates,  xL  50^ 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  Til.  885  tea. ; 
Tiii.  28. 

Lbm  the  Spartan,  yiii.  20,  94. 

Leon^  mission  of,  to  Persia,  z.  278, 
260. 

Leomidas  at  Thermopyise,  t.  76  seq., 
89  seq. 

Lafmnatus,  xii.  317,  321. 

i0miiiade8,  the  oligarchy  nnder,  x.  29 
■.;  conspiracy  of,  x.  58  seq.;  at 
Bparta,  x  62;  Thebes  under,  x. 
79,  80 ;  contpkacy  against,  x.  81 
seq. ;  death  of,  x.  86. 

LKmtim,  iii.  364:  inteatinediaseBtioD 
at,  Tii.  140;  uemos  at,  apply  to 
Athens,  vii  142,  143;  Dionysius 
at,  B.  c  396,  X.  442,  468,  492;  the 
neroenaries  of  Dionysius  al,  xi  2 ; 
nUiatiM  at,  xL  99,  Dion  at,zL 


I  106, 108, 109;  Hiketas  at,  xi  10^ 
170,  sarrender  of,  to  Timoleo% 
xi.  182. 

Jjeoslhenes  the  admiral,  x.  370. 

LeaKthenes  the  general,  xiL  311,  319 
seq. 

Leotychides  the  Prokleid,  ii.  430 ;  chosen 
king  of  8parta,  iv.  326 ;  and  .£gi- 
netan  hostages,  iv.  328,  t.  46 ;  at 
Mykal^  v.  193,  banishment  of,  ▼• 
259. 

Leottfchides,  tan  of  Agis  XT.,  iz.  2421 
244. 

Lepreum  and  Ells,  ii.  440,  vii  18^ 
Brasideaa  Helots  at,  vii.  21. 

Leptinee^  braUter  of  DkmgsiuSj  x.  488^ 
491,  495,  xi.  13,  33,  42. 

LepHnet  the  Athenian,  xi.  272. 

Lepttnes,  general  of  Agailtokleg,  xiL 
434,441. 

Labume,  their  application  to  Spartai 
Ti.  76. 

Letho9y  early  history  o^  iiL  198  seq. ; 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  tL  2 ; 
Athenian  klemchs  in,  tL  257 ;  ap- 
plication from,  to  Agis,  Tii.  365  i 
expedition  of  the  Chians  against, 
Tii.  382  seq.^  Thrasyllas  at,  TiiL 
102;  Kallikratidas  in,  riii.;  166; 
Thrasybulus  in,  ix.  166j  Meranon 
in,  xii.  105 ;  recovery  of,  by  Mace- 
donian admirals,  xii.  141. 

Lethe,  i.  7. 

Ld6,  i.  6.  10 

Leukas,  iii.  404  seq. 

Leukon  of  Bosporus,  xii.  481- 

Leuhothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  242. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  x  176  seq  ; 
treatment  of  Spartans  defeated  at, 
X.  192  seq. ;  extension  of  Theban 
power  after  the  battle  of,  x.  193 ; 
proceedings  in  Peloponnesus  after 
the  battle  o^  x.  198,  242 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  z. 
201 ;  proceedings  m  Arcadia  aifitar 
the  battle  of.,  x.  204  seq.,  proceedingi 
and  Tiews  of  Epaminondas  after  the 
battleof,  X.  213  seq. 

Lil^fo,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  it. 
29 ,  nomads  of,  iv.  38  seq  ;  expedi- 
tion of  Kambyses  against,  it.  220l 

Libyans  and  Greeks  at  Ky'^  ^'  ^ 
seq  ;  aad  Dionysina,  x.  510. 

LUnf-Pkeemdant,  x.  332. 

Lautae  and  bones  of  Orestes,  n.  447  , 
aod  the  Olympic  festiTal,  It.  72  «. 
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S,  yii.  SS  fi.,  59 ;  migBion  of  to  Ifild- 
tns,  Tii.  897,  398,  viii.  98. 

IMyboeumi  defeat  of  Dionysiw  near, 
xi.  4fi. 

latinos,  i.  7, 10,  n.  6. 

Lion,  the  Kemean,  i.  7. 

LissuSj  foandation  of,  zi.  24. 

Livyj  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked 
the  Romans,  xii.  260 ;  on  the  char- 
acter of  Alexander,  xii.  265  n.  3. 

Lixtu  and  Tingis,  iii.  273  n.  1. 

Loans  on  interest,  iii.  109, 159. 

Localities^  epical,  i.  245. 

Lockages,  Spartan,  ii.  459. 

LodiM,  Spartan,  ii.  458  seq. ;  Mace- 
donian, xii.  60. 

Logographers  and  ancient  mythes,  i. 
377,  390  seq. 

Lokri,  Epizephrian,  early  history  of, 
iii.  379  seq.;  and  Dionysins,  x. 
476,  xi.  17,  21,  23 ;  Dionysins  the 
Tonnger  at,  xi.  105,  132  seq. 

Lokrian  coast  opposite  Enbcea,  Athe- 
nian rayage  of,  vi.  136. 

Lokrians,  ii.  287;  Ozolian,  ii.  290; 
Italian,  iii.  380  seq.,  iv.  172  n. ;  of 
Opns  and  Leonidas,  v.  76;  and 
Phokians,  xi.  251,  253;  of  Am- 
phissa,  xi.  469. 

Lohris  and  Athens,  ▼.  331. 

Long  Walls  at  Megara,  v.  324 ;  at  Ath- 
ens, V.  325  seq ,  327,  331,  yi.  20, 
viii.  231,  ix.  328  seq.;  at  Corinth, 
ix.  340  seq. 

LucanianSy  xi.  9  seq.,  132. 

Lucretius  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  430 
fl. 

Ljfdia,  early  history  of,  iii.  220  seq. 

Dfdian  mnsic  and  instruments,  iii. 
212,  219;  monarchy,  iii.  262,  iy. 
191  seq. 

Lydiansj  iii.  215  seq.,  219,  iy.  198. 

lAfkceus,  Zens,  i.  174. 

tylcamhes  and  Archilochns,  iy.  81. 

LjfkaSn  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  173  seq. 

lAfkia,  conqnest  of,  by  Alexander, 
xii.  99. 

l^kidas,  the  Athenian  senator,  y. 
155. 

LjfhomedeSj  z.  259  seq.,  281,  288. 

Lykopkr&n,  son  o/Periander,  iii.  42. 

Ljfkopkriht,  despot  of  Phera,  xi.  261, 
292,  294. 

fykurgus  the  Spartan,  laws  and  dis- 
cipline of,  ii.  337-^9,  881-421. 


Lifhurgus  Ifte  Athenian,  xii.  278,  STiL 

Dfkus,  i.  204  ;  and  Dirkd,  i.  268. 

L^nkeus  and  Idas,  i.  172. 

I^re,  Hermes  the  inventor  of,  i.  59 

Lifric  poetry,  Greek,  ii.  136,  iy.  78, 
93. 

I^sander,  appointments  of,  as  admi- 
ral, yiii.  138  n.,  212;  character  and 
influence  of,  yiii.  139,  ix.  309 ;  and 
Cyrus  the  Toonger,  yiii.  140  seq., 
214,  215 ;  factions  oi^anized  by,  in 
the  Asiatic  cities,  yiii.  143,  at  Eph- 
esns,  yiiL  152,  212;  yictory  of,  at 
Kotinm,  yiii.  158;  superseded  by 
Kallikratidas,  yiii.  162 ;  reyolntion 
at  Miletus  by  the  partisans  of,  yiii. 
213 ;  operations  or,  after  the  battle 
of  ArginnssB,  viii.  215  seq. ;  victoiy 
of,  at  .^Bgospotami,  viii.  217  seq.: 
proceedings  of,  after  the  battle  of 
.£^ospotami,  yiii.  222 ;  at  Athens, 
yiii.  226  seq.,  237 ;  conqnest  of  Sa- 
moa by,  yiii.  238 ;  trinmpluuit  re- 
turn of,  to  Sparta,  yiii.  288 ;  asoen* 
dency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  yiii.  261,  ix. 
204,  236  seq.;  opposition  to,  at 
Sparta,  yiii.  262,  ix.  204 ;  contras* 
ted  with  Kallikratidas,  yiii.  268, 
expedition  of,  against  Thrasybulns, 
yiii.  274;  dekarchies  established 
by,  ix.  184  se<).,  197;  contrasted 
with  Brasidas,  ix.  195 ;  recall  and 
temporary  expatriation  of,  ix.  205 ; 
introduction  of  gold  and  silver  to 
Sparta  by,  ix.  230  seq. ;  intrigues 
of,  to  make  himself  tung,  ix.  237, 
239  seq.,  300;  and  Agesilans,  ix. 
242  seq.,  257,  260  seq. ;  and  the 
Bceotian  war,  ix.  292,  295 ;  death 
of,  ix.  296. 

lAfsias,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  viii.  248;  speech  of,  a- 
gainst  PhormisiQS*s  disftranchisinff 
proposition,  yiii.  294;  proposed 
citizenship  of,  viii.  309,  oration  of, 
against  Ergokl^,  ix.  367  ;  oration 
of,  at  Olympia,  b.  o.  884,  x.  73 
seq. ;  panegyrical  oration  of,  zi.  29 
seq.,  35  n. 

Lysildes,  vi.  232. 

Lysikles,  general  at  Chaorinea,  zi 
502. 

L^simackus,  confederacy  of,  with  Kas- 
sander,  Ptolemy,  and  Selenkos,  tp 
gainst  Antigonos,  xii  867,  S7SI 
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MS;  KaMander,  Ptfienj,  ud 
8elc«ka8,  pacification  o^  with  An- 
dg^aiu,  xiL  871 ;  and  Amaatris, 
zii  468;  and  Anino^  xiL  469 
aaq-i  death  oi,  xii  470:  and  the 
Pentapolis  on  the  sonth-iraat  coaat 
of  the  Bnzine,  xii.  472. 
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MaBtdonkk,  Mardonioi  In,  hr.  818; 
Ferdikkas  and  Braaidna  in,  Ti449, 
453  seq. ;  increaaing  power  of,  from 
B.  o.  414,  X.  44 ;  and  Athena,  con- 
trasted, X.  47 ;  kinga  o^  after  Ar- 
cheUuit,  X.  48:  state  o(  B.  o.  370, 
z.  248,  249^  Iphikntea  in,  x.  990 
■eq.;  Timothens  in,  x.800;  gov- 
ernment o^  xL  210  seq. ;  nulitaiy 
conditicm  oC  mider  Phuip,  xi  262 
•eq.,  xiL  &5  ieq. ;  and  oonqoered 
Graece,  xii.  1,  62 ;  and  the  Greeks, 
«m  Alexander's  aooeasioB,  xii.  9; 
Antipater,  yiceroro(  xii.  67,  68; 
and  Sparta,  war  between,  xiL  281 
seq.;  Grecian  confederacy  against, 
after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  813 
seq. ;  Kassander  in,  xiL  866 ;  De- 
metrins  Poliorketes  acquires  the 
crown  of,  xii.  889. 

Macedoman  dynasty,  vr.  12  13;  en- 
▼oys  at  Athens,  xi.  387, 390,  398 ; 
phalanx,  xi.  501,  xii.  59  seq.,  251 ; 
intenrentJons  in  Greece,  b.  o.  336- 
835,  xii.  16  seq. ;  pike,  xiL  57, 101 
seq. ;  troops,  xiL  61  seq. ;  officers 
of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia,  xii. 
72 ;  fleet,  master  of  the  JEgean,  xii. 
141 ;  soldiers  of  Alexander,  mntiny 
of,  xii.  242  seq. 

Uaoedottiamsy  iL  233,  iy.  1  n.,  8  seq.; 
conqaered  by  Megabazns,  it.  276 ; 
poverty  and  mdeoess  of,  xL283: 
militant  aptitnde  of,  xiL  67  ;  small 
loss  of,  at  the  battle  of  the  GranW 
kns,  xii.  86. 

MachaAi  and  Podaleirins,  L  180 

Moeandriug,  W.  245  seq. 

McBontans  and  Lydians,  iiL  219. 

Hagians,  massacre  of,  after  the  assa^ 
siiiation  of  Smerdis,  iT.225. 

HagittraUfs  of  early  Athens,  y.  852 
seq.;  Athenian,  from  the  time  of 
Periklds,  ▼.  355, 357,  866  aeq. 

J£wna  Gneda,  tii.  999. 


Uagmmia,  iL  179, 192 ;  Xerxes^ikil 

near,  t.  84  seq. ;  on  the  PagaamB 

Gttif;  xL  804  a.  3. 
Moffmeta,  Tbessalian  and  Asiatic,  & 

285. 
MagoH,  off  Katana,    x.   495;   nev 

AbaksBnn,  xL  6 ;  at  Agyrinm,  xL 

7 ;  death  of,  xL  41. 
Ho^BB  and  Hiketaa,   xL  156  aeq.! 

death  o^  xL  171. 
Maia  and  Zens,  oflbpring  of,  L  10. 
iloirrtfnei  and  the  Tea  AoaMHid,  Is. 

112. 
MaUians,  u.  282. 


Hatft,  xii.  284. 

Hoflus,  A»wc«¥Im'  at,  xfi.  114. 

Mamerhu  and  Tlmoleon,  xL  188 
seq. 

Maneiia  and  the  Sothiae  period, «. 
839  Beq. 

Mania,  snb-aatrap  of  iBolia,  ix.  fl4 
seq. 

MatOmea  and  Tegea,  iL  442  seq.,  H 
452,  vii.  14 ;  and  Sparta,  iL  444,  ▼& 
20,  94,  X.  85  seq. ;  and  Aigos,  nL 
19 ;  congress  at,  rii  67  aeq. ;  bal* 
tie  of,  B.  o.  418,  vii.  81  seq. ;  expe- 
dition of  Agesipolis  to,  x.  86  seq., 
and  the  rirer  Ophis,  x.  86  a.  2 ;  re- 
establishment  of,  X.  905  eeq.; 
march  of  Agesilans  against,  x.  911 
seq. ;  mnster  of  Peloponnesian  en- 
emies to  Thebes  at,  x.  829;  at- 
tempted surprise  o^  by  the  csndiy 
of,  Epaminondas,  x.  832  seq.;  be6> 
tie  dt^  B.  o.  362,  X.  385  seq..  387: 
peace  concluded  after  the  battle  o^ 
X.350. 

MamHn&am  and  the  Pan-Arcadfaa 
nnion,  x.  322  seq. ;  opposition  of 
to  Theban  interrentioD,  x.  826. 

Maniinioo-Tegeatic  plain,  f..  388. 

Mantithetu  and  Aphepsion,  tiL 
seq. 

MatUd,  iiL  184. 

MarakandOf  Alexander  at,  xii. 
207  seq. 

liaradum,  battle  of,  ir.  342-86a 

Marathus  surrenders  to  Alexandfli^ 
XiL  18a 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  xiL  178, 188. 

Mardoniu$,  tn  Ionia,  ir.  818;  iB 
Thrace  and  Biacedonia,  ir.  815; 
fleet  o^  deatroyed  near  Mount 
Athos,  iv  814;  nrges  Xiences  to 
iBTade  €hceeee,  t.  8  leq.,  7 ;  advlee 
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of,  to  Xerxes   after  the  battle  of 

Salamis,  y.  138;  forces  left  with, 

in  Thessaly,  v.  141 ;  and  Mediiing 

Greeks,  after  Xerxes*s  retreat,  y. 

148 ;  in  Boeotia,  ▼.  149, 158  seq. ; 

offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  v. 

150  seq.,  154;  at  Athens,  v.  154; 

and  his  Phoki6n  contingent,    v. 

161;  on  the  Asdpns,  v.  167;  at 

Piatsea,  y.  169  seq. 
Marire,  military,  nnfayorable  to  oli- 
garchy, iii.  81. 
Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted, 

ii.  225. 
Marpesta  and  Idas,  i.  172. 
Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  83 ; 

among     the    Spartans,     ii.    386; 

among  the  Hindoos,  iii.  141  n.  2. 
Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  ii.  219. 
MarsyaSf  iii.  214  n.,  1,  213. 
Masistet^  y.  199. 
Masistius,  y.  164. 
MaskameSj  y.  295. 
MassagetoR^  iii.  245. 
Massalia,  iii.  280,  348,  400  seq.,  xii. 

453  seq. 
MausAus  and  the  Social  War,  xi. 

222. 
Mdzceus  at  Thapsakns,  xii.  150;  at 

the  battle  of  Arbela,  xii.  164,  165 ; 

surrender  of  Babylon  by,  xii.  168 ; 

appointed  satrap   of  Babylon  by 

Alexander,  xii.  169. 
Mazares,  iy.  200  seq. 
Medea  and  the  Argonaats,  i.  237  seq. 
Medes,  earl^  history  of,  iii.  224  seq. . 

and  Persians,  iy.  183,  224  seq. 
Mediay  the  wall  of,  iii.  304  n.  2,  ix. 
63,  65  n. ;  Darins  a  fngitiye  in,  xii. 
178,  180. 
Medius,  xii.  254. 
3Jedu8,  i.  205  n.  4,  248. 
Meduaa,  I  7,  90. 
Megabates,  it.  283,  284. 
Megabaam,  iy.  275,  276. 
Megabuam,  v.  883. 
MegaJdis,  iii.  37  n.,38,  82. 
MegaUpoliSj  capture  of,  by  Agatho- 

kles,  xii.  414. 
Meqalopolisy  foundation  of,  ii.  443,  x. 
224  seq.,  283  n.  6 ;  the  centre  of 
the  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  x. 
232 ;  disputes  at,  x.  358 ;  and  »par^ 
ta,  xi.  198,  263,  290,  300  seq. 
MegapefUhes  and  Perseus,  i.  90. 
Meoara,  early  histary  of,  iii  9   44 


seq. ;  Ck>rinth  and  Sikydii,  analogy 
of,  ill.  47 ;  and  Athens,  iii.  90  seq., 
y.  321,  848,  351,  n.,  852,  yi.  76,  87§ 
seq. ;  Long  Walls  at,  y.  822 ;  Br»- 
sidas  at,  yi.  375  seq.;  reyolntios 
at,  yi.  878  seq. ;  Phftippising  ho 
tion  at,  xi.  449. 
Megara  in  Sicihf^  iii.  365,  y.  815. 
Megarian  SicUy,  iii.  365. 
Megarians  under  Pausanias,  and  Fler> 
sian  cayalry  under    Masistins,  ▼• 
164 ;  repudiate  the  peace  of  Nikias, 
yi.  493,  yii.  2 ;  refuse  to  join  Argos, 
yii.  16 ;  recoyery  of  Nisea  by,  yiii. 
131. 
Megaridy  Athenian  rayage  of,  in  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  yi.  137. 
Meidias  of  Shepsis^  ix.  213  seq. 
Meidias  the  Athenian,    xi.  343,  848 

n.  2. 
MeiUini&n  and  Atalanta,  1. 149. 
Meilichioe^  meaning  of,  ix.  171  n. 
Mdampua,  i.  88, 109,  398,  y.  89. 
Melannippus  and  Tydeus,  i.  274, 879 
Meianthua,  ii.  28. 
Mdeager^  legend  of,  i.  143  seq. 
Meleafprides^  i.  145. 
Mdestpp\i8y  yi.  126. 
Melian  nymphs,  i.  5. 
Mdissus,  yi.  28,  yiii.  341,  348. 
Melkarth^  temple  of,  iii.  269. 
Mdon^  X.  81  seq.,  88. 
Mdos^  settlement  of,  ii    28;  expedi* 
tion  against,  under  Nikias,  yi.  295; 
capture  of,  yii.  109  seq. ;  Antisthe* 
n6s  at,  yii.  396. 
Memndn,  son  of  Tithdnus,  i.  298. 
Memn&n  the  Rhodian^  operations  oi, 
between  Alexander's  accession  and 
landing  in  Asia,  xii.  49,  77 ;  and 
Mentor,  xii.  75 ;  adyice  of,  on  Al- 
exander's landing  in  Asia,  xii.  78; 
made  commander-in-chief  of  tho 
Persians,  xii.  92;  at  Hi^amasbn^ 
xii.  95  seq. ;  his  progress  with  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  death,  xii.  106 
seq. ;  change  in  the  plan  of  Darius 
after  his  death,  xii.  107, 109. 
Memphis,  Alexander  at,  xii.  146. 
3f«n,  races  of,  in  "  Works  and  Dayt,* 

i.  64  seq. 
Mende,  and  Athens,  yi.  441  seq. 
MenedeeuSf  and  the   Ambrakiots,  fi 

305  seq. 
MeneHdeiaas   and    EpaminondaSi   S 
968  305  seq. 
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il62Mq^iiL9i9«^4. 
L  812,  u.  22. 
LS74. 

fl0  TkmmHam,  is.  80,  71. 

AAeman,  z.  873. 
tkt  Bkadiam^  xi.  489  seq.,  zU. 
76. 
Jtonitmiiy  ioldlera,  nmltipKcatioii  of^ 
in  Greece  after  the  FBiopoBnesian 
Wtf,  zL  281  seq. 
MermnadM^  Lydian  dynasty  o^   iiL 

221. 
Jlsroe,    ooBneetkm    of,  with  Egyp- 
tian institotions,  iii.  818. 
Mestapians,  iii.  891 ;  and  Tarentines, 

xii.  894. 

Menene,  fonndation  of^  ii.  422,  iii 

866 ;  foundation  of,  by  Epaminon- 

das,  X.  225,  233  ».   6,   261 ;   and 

Sparta,  z.  290,  850,  xl   198,  263, 

290. 
Mesaene,  m  Sicilif^  chorus  sent  to 
Bhegiam  from,  iv.  58  n.;  re-cok>- 
nieation  of,  by  Aoaxilaos,  y.  218, 
Laches  at,  Tii.  134 ;  Athenian  fleet 
■ear,  \\i.  186;  Alkibiades  at,  Wi. 
198  j  Nikias  at,  vii.  223;  and  Dio- 
nysins,  x.  474  seq.,  xi.  3 ;  ImiULon 
at,  X.  492  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  zi. 
158. 

JlessoMo,  Dorian  settlements  in,  iL 
8,811. 

iieuenum  genealogy,  L  172 ;  wan,  fi. 
421-488 ;  victor  prochumed  at 
Olympia,  b.  c.  868,  z.  262. 

MeMtittians  and  Spartans,  early  pro- 
ceedings of,  ii.  328;  expelled  by 
8parta,  ix.  229,  zL  3;  plan  of 
Epaminondas  for  the  restoration 
of,  X.  214. 

Messeniems  in  Sicihf,  defeated  by  Hax- 
ians  and  Sikels,  vii.  185. 

Metaneink,  i.  38. 

MeiaponiiMMj  iii.  386. 

Miahtwa^  Athenian  Garrison  at,  tL 
451. 

MUthihe,  W,  23 ;  Philip  at,  xi.  260. 

Mdh&m  m  PdoponmauMy  Atheniao 
assaolt  upon,  vi.  134. 

Mfethymna,  vi.  222, 225 ;  Kallikratidaf 
at,  Tiii  164. 

Jlsftcs,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
▼ill  247. 

Mdm  aad  Zens,  daughter  o^  L  8l 


MelrodonUj  i.  419,  444  a. 

Metropolu,  relation  of  a  Gieeiaa^tt 
its  colonies,  vi.  60  ». 

Midas,  iii.  209,  217. 

Middle  aget,  monarchv  in,  iii.  8  seq. 

Mdcytkusj  T.  230,  231.' 238. 

JSlesioH  colonies  in  the  Troad,  i 
339 

Milesitaig  and  Lichas,  viii.  98;  and 
Kallikratidas,  viii.  164. 

Miletvgj  early  histoij  of,  iii.  176  seq.: 
and  Alyattds,  iii.  255  seq  ;  ana 
Croesns,  iii.  258 ;  sieges  of,  by  tbo 
Persians,  iv.  290,  305,  Histisens  oi, 
iv.  273  seq.,  277, 280, 284, 298  seq  ; 
Phrynichns's  tradegy  on  the  cap- 
ture of,  iv  309;  exiles  from,  at 
Zankld,  V.  211  seq.;  and  Samos, 
dispute  between,  vi.  26 ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  vii.  375,  385,  387 
seq. ;  Tissaphemes  at,  vii.  376, 399 ; 
Lichas  at,  vii.  399;  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at,  viii.  2.5,  94,  95  seq.,  99 ;  re* 
volntion  at,  by  the  partisans  of 
Lysander,  viii.  213;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  92  seq. 

MUlitanf  array  of  legendary  and  his 
torical  Greece,  ii.  106  seq.;  divi- 
sions not  distinct  from  civU  in  any 
Grecian  cities  but  Sparta,  ii.  456  j 
force  of  early  oligarchies^  iii.  81 ; 
order,  ^^ptian,  iiL  316:  arrange- 
ments, Kleisthenean,  iv.  136. 

3^Um,  xi.  88. 

MUhades  the  Firgt,  iv.  117. 

Miltiades  the  Second^  iv.  119;  and  tha 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  271 
274  a.  2;  his  retirement  from  the 
Chersonese,  iv.  274 ;  capture  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  by,  iv.  278 , 
escape  o^  from  Persian  pursuit,  tv. 
807  ;  adventures  and  ciiaracter  of, 
iv.  334  seq. ;  elected  general,  490 
B.  O.,  iv.  841 ;  and  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  iv.  343  seq.  i  expedition 
of,  against  Paros,  iv.  863 ;  disgrace^ 
punishment,  and  death  of,  iv.  86S 
seq. 
MiUo,  ix.  47. 
MUtokytka,  z.  872, 878. 
Milton  on  the  early  series  of  Britisli 
kings,  i.  484 ;  his  treatment  of  Bril 
ish  fabulous  history,  i.  487. 
Mimnermua,  iv.  82. 
Mindanu,  supersedes  Astyochns,  viS 
98  i  deceived  by  Tissaphemes,  viii 
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99;  removal  of,  from  Ifildtiit  to 
Chios,  viii.  181 ;  eludes  Thrasyllos 
and  reaches  the  Hellespont,  yiii. 
102, 103  n. ;  at  the  Hellespont,  riii. 
109 ;  Peloponnesian  fleet  summon- 
ed from  EaboBa  by,  viii.  Ill ;  siege 
of  Kyzikos  by,  viii.  121 ;  death  of, 
viii.  121. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ti. 
229. 

Minda,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  vi. 
285. 

Minds,  i.  219  seq. 

Mindtaur^  the,  i.  220  seq. 

MinycB,  i.  130,  ii.  26  seq. 

Minyas^  i.  128  seq. 

Miraculous  legends,  varied  interpre- 
tation of,  i.  472  n.  2. 

Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  nnrecord- 
ing  age  the  historical  sense  of  mod- 
em times,  i.  432. 

Mitfird^  his  view  of  the  anti-mon- 
archical sentiment  of  Greece,  iii. 
12  seq. 

Mithridaies  the  Persian^  ix.  87  seq. 

Mithridates  ofPontus,  xii.  463. 

Miikrines,  xii.  90,  207. 

MitylenoBOM  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  vi 
226  seq. ;  prisoners  sent  to  Athens 
by  Pach^,  vi.  243,  255. 

Mityleneans  at  Sigeinm,  i.  339. 

Mittflini,  iii.  193;  political  dissen- 
sions and  poets  of,  iii.  198;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  vi.  221  seq.; 
blockade  of,  by  Pachas,  vi.  237 
seq. ;  and  the  Athenian  assembly, 
vi.  244,  246  seq. ;  loss  and  recovery 
of,  by  Athens,  b.  c.  412,  vii.  383, 
S84;  Kallikratidas  at,  viii.  167 
seq. ;  removal  of  Kallikratidas 
6rom,  viii.  170;  Eteonikns  at,  viii. 
170,  174,  189;  blockade  of,  by 
Meronon,  xii.  105 ;  surrender  of,  by 
Chares,  xii.  142. 

Mnassippus,  expedition  of,  to  Eorky- 
ra,  X.  142  seq. 

Mnimosyni,  i.  5,  10. 

Mnesiphilus^,  v.  122. 

Mcarce,  and  Crossus,  iv.  194  seq. 

Mearis,  lake  of,  iii.  322  n.  1. 

Molionidsy  the,  i.  140. 

Molossian  kingdom  of  Ep^mfly  zii. 
395. 

Mohssiangf  iii.  413  seq 

B  tflosnw,  i.  189. 


Jbotkis,  i.  7. 

Mimartkif^  in  medisBval  aM  modeni 
Europe,  iii.  8  seq. ;  aversion  to,  in 
Greece,  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip- 
pias,  iv.  176: 

Moneify    coined,  not  known  to  Ho 
meric  or  Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  116; 
coined,  first  introduction  of,  into 
Greece,  ii.  320. 

M<mey4endina  at  Florence  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  iii.  109  n. ;  and  the  Jew- 
ish law,  iii.  Ill  n.;  and  ancient 
philosophers,  iii.  113. 

Money-standard,  Solon's  debasement 
of,  iii.  100;  honestly  maintained 
at  Athens  after  Solon,  iii.  114. 

Monsters^  offspring  of  the  gods,  I. 
11. 

Monstrous  natures  associated  with 
the  gods,  i.  1 . 

Monts  de  Pi^,  iii.  162. 

Monuments  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, i.  241  seq. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  b.  c.  413,  vii.  315; 
eclipse  of,  b.  c.  331,  xii.  151 . 

MopsuSf  iii.  184. 

MorcL,  Spartan,  ii.  458  seq. ;  destruc- 
tion of  a  Spartan,  by  Iphikrates, 
ix.  351  seq. 

MoTxd  and  social  feeling  in  legendaiy 
Greece,  ii.  79." 

Moralizing  Greek  poets,  iv.  91  seq. 

MostfnoBkii  and  the  Ten  Thoasand 
Greeks,  ix.  128. 

Motkakes,  ii.  418. 

MotySj  capture  of,  by  Dionysins,  x. 
485  seq. ;  recapture  of,  by  Imilkoo, 
X.  490. 

Motyum^  Daketius  at,  vii.  123. 

Mountainous  systems  of  Greece,  vL 
212  seq. 

Mailer  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type, 
ii.  342. 

Multitude^  sentiment  of  a,  compared 
with  that  of  individuals,  ix.  279. 

Munychia  and  Peirseas,  Themistoklte* 
wall  round,  v.  249 ;  Menyllus  in, 
xii.  326,  339 ;  Nikanor  in,  xii.  339, 
345. 

Muse,  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the,  i.  355. 

Muses,  the,  i.  10. 

Music,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian, 
ii.  433;  Greek,  improvements  in, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventli 
century  B.  0.,  iv.  77  i  comprebM* 
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•ire  meaning  of,  waaaag  t^e  aneient 

Greeks,  viiL  349. 

Mituieal  modes  of  the  Greeks,  uL 
212. 

Mundaiu,  Greek,  in  the  serenth  oen« 
tnrj  B.  a,  iv.  76  n. 

Vv^,  t  356,  432  H^  458. 

Mutilated  Grecian  captives  at  Pene- 
polis,  xii.  173. 

iniikUum  of  d?ad  bodies  in  legen- 
dary and  historical  Greece,  ii.  92 ; 
of  Bessns,  xii.  206. 

Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  be- 
fore Solon's  legislation,  iii.  93. 

Mygdonia,  iii.  210. 

Mykali^  Fan -Ionic  festival  at,  iiL 
177  ;  the  battle  o(  r.  191  seq. 

2Mcaliuiu^  massacie  at,  ^ii.  357  seq. 

J&buE,  i.  90  seq. 

Mwriandntt^  Alexander's  march  tnm 
Kilikia  to,  xiL  114;  Alezaader^ 
rctnm  from,  xii.  117. 

Mfrhnus,  iv.  273,  296. 

MtymUdans,  origin  o^  i  184. 

i&rdn,  iii.  32. 

Mvr&nidi9,  y.  323,  331. 

jArttks,  i.  159. 

muna^  the  Ten  Thousand  GfMkf  in, 
IX.  172  seq. 

Mwant^  iii.  196,  205  seq.,  9^. 

ifyterieB,  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  i 
28,  38,  41,  43,  r.  209  n.  ^  and  my- 
thes,  i.  496. 

Iforttc  le^nds,  oonnecti^.a  of,  with 
Egypt,  1.  32  i  leeends,  contrast  oi, 
with  Homeric  hymns,  i.  34;  bio- 
therhoods,  iii.  87. 

diMe  of  Pandora  and  IVometheas, 
how  used  in  **  Works  and  Days," 
1  71 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  L  356. 

I^FtAes,  how  to  be  told,  i.  2 ;  Hesiodic, 
traceable  to  Krdte  and  Delphi,  i. 
15 ;  Grecian,  oriein  of,  i  4,  52,  61 
seq.,  340  seq. ;  <n  the  gods,  discre- 
pancies in,  L  58  a.,  54;  contain 
gods,  heroes  and  men,  L  64; 
formed  the  entire  mental  stock  of 
the  early  Greeks,  L  340,  359 ;  dif- 
ftcnlty  of  regarding  them  in  the 
same  light  as  the  ancients  did,  i. 
341 ;  Grecian,  adapted  to  the  per- 
fonifying  and  ^riotic  tendencies 
of  the  Grreeks,  i.  344  seq. ;  Grecian, 
beauty  ot  i.  351 ;  Grecian,  how  to 
■nderstaod  properiy,  i.  351  se(|.; 
bow  regarded  by  superior  men  m 
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the  age  of  Thncydid6s,  i.  875;  aiw 
commodated  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  L  376  seq. ;  treatment  of,  by 
poets  and  logoeraphers,  i.  377  seq  ; 
treatment  oi^  by  historians,  i.  391 
seq;  histwicised,L409  seq.;  treat- 
ment of^  by  philosophers,  i.  418 
■eq.;  allegorised,  i.419  seq.;  semi- 
historical  interpretation  of,  i.  433 ; 
alle^rical  theory  of,  i.  436 ;  con- 
nection of,  with  mysteries,  i  436 ; 
supposed  ancient  meaning  of,  i. 
438;  Plato  on,  i.  441  seq.,  420; 
recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  i. 
450  seq. ;  familiarity  of  the  Greeks 
with,  i.  456  seq. ;  bearing  of,  on 
Grecian  art,  i.  459  seq.;  German, 
i.  363 ;  Grecian,  proper  treatment 
of,  i.  487  seq. ;  Asiatic,  iii.  221. 

Mythical  worlo,  opening  of,  i.  1 ;  sen- 
timent m*«Woriu  and  Days,"  L 
68  se(i.;  geography,  i.  246  seq.; 
faith  in  the  Homeric  age,  i.  357 ; 
genealogies,  L  445  seq. ;  age,  gode 
and  men  nndistingnislmbie  in,  L 
449 ;  events,  relics  of,  i.  457 ;  ac- 
count of  the  alliance  between  the 
Hdrakleids  and  Dorians,  ii.  2 ;  m- 
ces  of  Greece,  ii.  19. 

Mifthologyf  Grecian,  sources  of  our 
information  on,  i.  106,  German, 
Celtic,  and  Grecian,  i.  462,  463, 
Grecian,  how  it  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.  g.  500,  i.  467. 

Mythopaeic  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  351 ; 
age,  the,  i.  361 ;  tendencies,  by 
what  causes  enfeebled,  i.  361  seq. ; 
tendencies  in  modem  Europe,  i. 
469  seq. 

MyA$,  iii.  172. 


M. 


NapoUeny  analogy  between  his  rela- 
tion to  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  of  Alexander  to 
the  Greeks,  xii.  51. 

Nature^  first  regarded  as  impenonal, 
i.  368. 

Naukraria,  iiL  52,  65. 

Naukratisy  iii.  327,  335  seq. 

NemvaktuM,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  3 ; 
Phormio's  victory  near,  vL  20i 
I  seq. ;  Eurylochus^i  attack  upon,  vi 
301;   Demosthenes   at,   tC    301 
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DftTat  battle  at,  b.  o.  418,  vif.  858 

seq. 
Saunmhu,  censas  in  the  archonship 

of  X.  115  seq. 
Naval  attack,  Athenian,  tI  88. 
Naxians  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Hee* 
eenian»  by,  vii.  135. 
Ncumsy  early  power  of,  iii.  165;  ex- 
pedition of  Aristagoras  againat,  ir. 

882  seq. ;  Datis  at,  iv. ;  reTolt  and 

re-conqnest  of,  v.  307. 
Naxos  in  Sicily^  iii.  368,  rii.  198,  z.  468. 
Nearchus^   voyages  of,  xii.  233,  285, 

237,  238. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  338. 
Necldacea  of  Eriphyld  and  Helen,  i. 

287  seq. 
Nectanebus,  xi.  440. 
Negative  side  of  Qrecian  philoeophy« 

riii.  345. 
NeOeus,  or  Nileus,  !.  109,  fi.  M,  itt. 

173. 
NeHsy  iii.  329  seq. 
Nektansbfs,  x.  362,  366. 
Neieids  down  to  Kodms,  i.  111. 
N&m$  and  Pelias,  i.  107  seq. 
Nemean  Hon,  the,  1.  7 ;  games,  fi.481, 

iv.  65  seq. 
Nemesis^  i.  7. 

NeobidS  and  Arcbilochns,  hr.  81. 
NeoH  the  Ouraan,  ix.  136  seq.,  147. 
Neon  the  Corinthian^  xi.  156  seq. 
Neoptolemm,  son  of  AMlei,  L  188» 

300,805. 
NeoptoUmua  die  actor,  xi.  878. 
Neph^,  i.  128  seq. 
Nereus^  i,  7. 
Nereids^  i.  7. 

NeesuSy  the  centaur,  i  150. 
Nestor,  i.  110. 
Niebdungen  Lied,  i.  479. 
Nikcea  on  the  Hydaspes,  xii.  299,  S88. 
Nikanor^  xii.  339,  354  seq. 
NUdxu,  at  Minda,  vi.  285;  position 

and  character  of,  vi.  285  seq. ;  and 

Kleon,  Y\.  287  seq.,  457  seq. ;  at 
M6los,  vi.  295 ;  in  the  Corinthian 
territory,  vi.  355  seq.;  at  Mend6 
and  Skidnd,  vi.  441  seq.;  peace 
of,  vi.  490  seq.  vii.  1  seq. ;  and  the 
Spartans  takens  at  Sphakteria,  yii. 
6  seq.;  embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  vii 
44 ;  and  Alkibiad^s,  yii.  104  seq., 
Tiii.  158;  appointed  commander 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.  o. 
419,   Tii.    148;  speeches   and  in- 


inenoe  ol^  on  the  Sicilian  6Xp» 
dition,  B.  o.  415,  Tii.  148  seq.,  155, 
159;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily, 
▼ii.  191 ;  dilatory  proceedings  of 
in  ^cily,  Tii.  219,  925,  258  seq. 
stratagem  of,  for  approaching  Sy- 
racase,  vii.  221 ;  at  tne  battle  nest 
the  Olyrapeion  at  Syracuse,  yii.  298 
measures  of,  after  his  victory  nea* 
the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse,  vii 
223 ;  at  Mess8nd  in  Sicily,  vii.  228 
forbearance  of  the  Athenians  to 
wards,  vii.  225  seq. ;  at  Katana,  vft 
234 ;  in  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  b.  o 
414,  vii.  243 ;  his  neglect  in  not  pre- 
venting   Gylippns's    approach  t» 
Sicily  and   Syracuse,  vii.  263  se<][., 
266  seq. ;  fortification  of  Cape  Plea* 
mvriam  by,  vii.  270;  at  EpipoUi^ 
vii.  272;  despatch  of,  to  Athens 
for  reinforcements,  vii.    275  seq., 
281  seq. ;  opposition  of,  to  l>emos* 
then^s's  proposals  for  leaving  Syra» 
cnse,  vii.  806  seq. ;  consent  of,  t9 
retreat  from    Syracuse,  vii.  818: 
exhortations  of,  before  the    finsf 
defeat    of  the    Athenians    in    tlM 
harbor  of  Sjrracnse,  vii.  881  seq.  s 
and    Demosthends,  resolution  o( 
after  the  final  defeat  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse,  vii.  880;  exhortadoon 
of,  to  the  Athenians  on  their  re- 
treat from  Syracuse,  vii.  833  seq. , 
and  his  division,  surrender  dt,  t9 
Gylippus,  vii.  348  seq.,  347  a.  2; 
and  j>emosthen8s,  treatment  of,  bv 
their  Syracusan    conquerors,   viL 
846;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens  aft« 
Ms  death,    vii.   848;  opinion    of 
Thncydid6s  about,  vii.  849;  opinion 
and    mistake    of  the    Athaniaaf 
about,  vii.  851  se(( 

NikodromuSf  v.  47. 

Nthofdis,  X.  26. 

Nihomachtts  the  Athenian,  vUi.  807  eso. 

Nikovnackve  the  Maeedoman,  xii.  Ui 
194. 

NihottrahtSy  vi.  271  seq.,  440  seq. 

Nihotdes,  x.  466. 

NiU,  the,  iii  809. 

Nineveh,  or  jytmis,  siege  of,  iii.  288 , 
capture  of  iii.  2S6 ;  and  BabyloiL 
iii.  290,  site  of  iii.  294  a.  2;  ani 
its  remains,  iii.  805. 

iVtne  (fays,  nine  defeats  of  flie 
nians  at  the,  x.  802  n.  1. 
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itmm  and  Eylon,  W.  409. 

Nwbi,  I  158. 

NtMEOt  alleped  capture  of,  by  Ftoisis- 

tratas,  iii.  154  n. ;  connected  with 

Mega»  by  *"  Long  Walls,**  v.  324 ; 

surrender  of,  to  the  Athenians,  vi. 

875  seq. ;  recovery  of,  by  the  Me- 

garians,  viii.  131. 
/^inu,  i.  205,  221. 
Noblesj  Athenian,  early  violence  of, 

iv.  152. 
Nomadsy  Libyan,  iv.  35  seq. 
Nomios  ApoUo,  i.  61. 
NomophylakeSj  v.  371. 
NomothetoBj  iii.  123,  125,  v.  372,  viii. 

296. 
N<m-Amjphiktyonic  races,  ii.  270. 
Non-Heuenic  practices,  ii.  256. 
Non'OhfrnpiaoBy  ii.  435. 
Notivan,  iii.  183;  Pachds  at,  vi.  242; 

recolonixed  from   Athens,  vi«  243 ; 

battle  of,  viii.  153. 
Notus,  i.  6. 

Numidkit  Agathokles  and  the  Car- 
thaginians in,  xii.  427. 
Nympkoatm^  xi.  264,  n.  1,  xii.  480 
Jfynphsy  i.  5,  7. 
i^fpnus,  xi.  107, 109,  lU. 
Hljfx,  i.  4,  6. 


O. 


OaruSy  fortresses  near,  iv.  266. 

Oath  of  matoal  harmony  at  Athens, 
after  the  batUe  of  JSgospotami,  viii. 
225. 

Obce  ar  Ob6s,  u.  361. 

Ocean^  ancient  belief  about,  iii  286  n. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i  6. 

OceantUj  i.  5,  6,  8. 

Ocluu,  X.  367,  xi.  437  seq.,  xii.  75  seq. 

Odeon,  building  of,  vi.  31. 

Odes  at  festivals  in  honor  of  gods,  L  52. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into 
men,  i.  466. 

Odrysian  kings,  vi.  215  seq. 

Odysseus,  i.  290 ;  and  Palaroddds,  i. 
294;  and  Ajax,  i.  299;  steals 
away  the  Palladium,  i.  302;  re- 
turn of,  from  Troy,  i.  309 ;  final 
adventures  and  death  of,  1.314 
seq. ;  at  the  agora  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  70  seq. 

Oiifssey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure, 
authorship  and  character  of,  ii.  118 
•S)9. 


(EcAotio,  capture  of,  i  151. 

(Edipus,  i.  265  seq. 

(Eneus  and  his  o£rapring,  i.  143 

(Enoe,  vi.  127,  viii.  83,  ix.  353. 

(Enomam  and  Pelops,  i.  158. 

(En6ni,  i.  301  a.  3. 

CEnophfta,  Athenian  victory  at,  t. 
331. 

(Enotria^  iii.  350  seq. 

(Enctrians,  iu.  351,  375,  393. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  v.  78. 

(Etaei,  u.  213. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Atheniaaa  d* 
tizens  to,  iv.  143. 

Ogyffes,  i.  194. 

Ohfpet^f  i.  7. 

OloM.  xii.  474  seq. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from 
monarchical  to,  in  Greece,  iii.  IS 
seq. ;  party  at  Athens,  v.  365,  viii 
235  seq.,  300  seq.;  Greeks,  cor- 
ruption of,  vii.  401 ;  conspiracy  at 
Samos,  viii.  6  seq.,  26  seq. ;  oon^ 
spiracy  at  Athens,  viii.  15, 31  8e(|. ; 
exiles,  return  of,  to  Athens,  TiiL 
232. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  iii.  17,  29, 80^ 
31. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotism, 
iii.  28;  vote  of  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly in  favor  of,  viii.  14  ;  es- 
tablishment of,  in  Athenian  allied 
cities,  viii.  34 ;  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, viii.  36  seq.,  45  seq.,  viii.  75, 
88  seq. 

Olive  trees,  sacred,  near  Athens,  iiL 
135  n.  2,  vi.  267  n.  3. 

Olpas,  Demosthenes's  victory  at,  vi 
303  seq. 

Olympia,  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle 
at,  ix.  356 ;  Lysiaa  at,  x.  73  seq. ; 
panegyrical  oration  of  Isokrates 
at,  X.  77;  occupation  of,  by  thci 
Arcadians,  X.  315,  322 ;  topography 
of,  X.  319  n.  2 ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Arcadians,  x.  322  seq. 

Olympias,  xi.  262,  512,  516,  519 ;  and 
Antipater,  xii.  68,  254,  256  n.  2 ; 
intrigues  of,  after  Alexander's 
death,  xii.  333;  return  of,  from 
Epirus  to  Macedonia,  xii.  340  seq., 
366;  death  of,  xii.  366;  Epima 
governed  by,  xii.  395  a.  2. 

Olympic  games,  and  Aethlius,  i.  100 
origin  of,  i.  140 ;  presidency  of,  ii 
10.  317  secL;  nature  and  impo» 
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tince  of,  n.  241,  249;  the  early 

Eint  of  anion  betweea  Bpertans, 
BBfenians,  and  Eleians,  ii.  384 ; 
and  the  Delian  festiyal,  It.  54; 
eelebritj,  histoiy  and  duration  of, 
iy.  55  seq. ;  interference  of,  with 
the  defence  ThemiopyiA,  ▼.  77; 
and  the  Karneia,  v.  77  n. ;  Gonver- 
sation  of  Xerxes  on,  y.  113;  of 
the  90th  Olympiad,  yii.  52  seq. ; 
celebration  of,  by  the  Arcadians 
and  Pi8atan8,x.  318  seq. ;  legation 
of  Dionysias  to,  xi.  28  seq. 

Olyntpieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of, 
yii.  219  seq. 

OhfmpuSj  ii.  211. 

Onmpus^  the  Phrygian,  iii.  213  n.,  iy.  75. 

O^frttkiae^  the  earliest,  of  Demos- 
thente,  xi.  327  se^. ;  the  second, 
of  Demosthea^,  xi.  381  seq. ;  the 
third,  of  Demoflthends,  xi.  335 
seq. 

Chfutkiacs  of  Demosthends,  order  of, 
xi.  358  seq. 

Qtjfmhiam  oonfederacy,  z.  50  seq.,  68, 
381,  xi.  324;  war,  xi.  325-^63. 

Oi^riiMiu,  iy.  24 ;  capture  and  re-po- 
pulation of,  by  Artabazus,  y.  149; 
increase  of,  by  Perdikkas,  yi.  69 ; 
expedition  of  Eudamidas  against, 
X.  58 ;  Telentias  at,  x.  65  seq. ; 
Agesipolis  at,  x.  67;  submission 
of,  to  Sparta,  x.  68;  alliance  of  re- 
jected by  the  Athenians,  xi.  236 ;  al- 
liance of,  with  Philip,  xi.  236  seq. ; 
secedes  from  the  alliance  of  Philip, 
and  makes  peace  with  Athens,  xi. 
819 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  xi.  320; 
Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  xi. 
821 ;  intrigues  of  Philip  in,  xi. 
821 ;  attack  of  Philip  upon,  xi. 
825,  331 ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
xi.  326 ;  renewed  application  of,  to 
Athens,  against  Philip,  xi.  331 ; 
assistance  from  Athens  to,  b.  c. 
850,  xi.  334;  three  expeditions 
from  Athens  to,  b.  o.  349-348,  xi. 
834  n.,  349;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.  o.  349,  xi.  346,  347 ; 
capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  350  seq., 
964,  365,  372. 

ONetms,  i.  7,  ii.  185. 

OMo'tfiN,  Mount,  Epaminondas  at,  x 
954. 

OmesUus.  iy.  292  seq. 

Qmmakimy  yiii.  84  seq. 


Onamoibnhit,  t.  8. 

Onomarchus,  and  the  tfeasmw  hi  Ifei 
temple  at  Delphi,  xi.    355;  soo* 
cesses  of,  256,  293 ;  at  Chflnroneiai 
xi.  257 ;  power   of  the   Phokiaoa 
under,  xi.  261 ;  aid  to  Lykophroa 
by,  xi.  293 ;  death  of,  xi.  2M. 
OpfieUas,  xii.  428,  431  seq. 
Ophis^  the,  x.  36. 
C^mci,  iii.  353. 

Opis,  Alexander's  yoyage  to,  xii.  848- 

Orade  at  Ddpki,  legend  of,  i.  47 ;  and 
the  Kr^tans,  i.  226  a.  9 ;  and  cba 
Battiad  dynasty,  iy.  43;  answen 
of,  on  Xerxes's  inyasion,  y.  60  seq. 

OradeSj  consultation  and  authority 
of,  among  the  Greeks,  it  255 ;  ia 
BcBOtia  consulted  by  BCardonias, 
y.  149. 

OraikmSy  funeral,  of  Periklds,  yi.  81, 
144  seq. 

OrcAomentans,  i.  313. 

Orchomenus,  ante-historical,  1.  188 
seq.;  and  Th6bes,  i.  135,  y.  158 
n.  4,  x.  194. 

Orckmnemui,  early  historical,  Ii.  378; 
capitulation  of,  b.  o.  418,  yii.  75; 
reyolt  of,  from  Thebes  to  Sparta, 
ix.  293,  and  the  Pan-AnMidiaa 
union,  x.  209,  210;  destruction  o( 
X.  311. 

Oreithyia^  i.  199. 

Orestis,  i.  163  seq. ;  and  Agamemnte 
transferred  to  Sparta,  i.  165. 

Oresf^s,  bones  of,  it.  447. 

Oretis,  xi.  449,  452. 

OrgieSy  post- Homeric,  i.  27 

OnetSsj  iy.  226,  245. 

OrmUh  the  Persian  notieman^  ix.  86^ 
40  n.  2. 

Oronthy  the  Pernan  satrap,  x.  22.  24. 

OrdpuSy  yi.  383  n  2,  yiii.  25,  x.  286. 

Orphan$  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  91 . 

Orpheotelestce^  iii.  87. 

OrpheuSy  i.  21,  22. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  16  seq.;  egff,  Z, 
18;  life,  the,  i.  88;  brotheriiood, t 
34 

Orsines,  xii.  287. 

OrihagoridtEy  iii.  33  seq. 

Orthras^  i.  7. 

OrtygSs,  m.  187. 

Ortgqiay  iii.  363 ;  fortification  and  ot- 
cupation  of,  by  DioDysiu%  x.  iM 
seq.;   Dionysias  besMged   !■•  S< 
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4W  seq. ;  bkickade  ci,  br  1>ioD,xL 
•ft,  98,  114;  sslliee  of  Nypsius 
from,  zL  107, 109,  111 ;  Dion^i  en- 
^  into,  xi.  117,  flonender  of,  to 
Timoleon,  zL  190  seq. ;  adyaatage 
of,  to  Timoleon,  xL  155 ;  tiege  o^ 
by  Hiketas  aod  Magon,  xL  15<( 
seq.;  Timoleon's  demolition  of 
the  Dionjrian  works  in,  xi.  16ft ; 
Timoleon  erects  courts  of  justice 
in,xi.  Iftft. 

Orwi,  Latin  and  Gheek  languages, 
iii.  354. 

(hcangj  ill  393. 

Oua  and  Pelion,  ii«  914. 

(ktradma,  vimilaritr  of,  to  Solon's 
condemnation  of  neutrality  in  se- 
dition, iii.  Uft,  147  seq.,  YiL  108 
•eq.;  of  Hypeibolus,  iy.  151,  riL 
101  sea.;  of  Kimon,  t.  366;  of 
Thacydid^s,  son  of  Mei^sias,  yi 
19;  prmected  contention  of,  be- 
tween Hikias  and  Alkibiadds,  Tii 
106  seq. ;  at  Symcuse,  Tii.  122. 

Ofanh,  iy.  223,  249  seq.,  277. 

(khryadh,  ii.  449. 

OUirys^  iL  213  seq. 

(km  and  Ephiaitii,  L  186. 

OvidtLt,  Tomi,  xiL  474  a. 

Oxus  crossed  by  Alexander,  ziL  901. 

aiy/us,il53,ii.4,9. 

Oxifthemis  KordnsBUS,  iL  332  a.  2. 


Padih,  at  MityKn^  yi.  226, 237  aeo. ; 

at  Notinm,  yi.  242;  pursues  the 

fleet  of  Alkidas  to  Patmos,  yi.  241 ; 

sends    Mityienssan    prisoners    to 

Athens,  yi.  243 ;  crimes  and  death 

of,  yi.  258. 
PcamianSf  iy.   15;   conquest   of,  by 

Megabazns,   iy.    276;  yictory    of 

Philip  oyer,  xi.  214. 
Pagasce,  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 

295 ;   imporUDce  of  the  Galf  of, 

to  Philip,  xi.  303. 
PaaondoM,  yi.  384  sea. 
Paktytu,  the  Indian,  ly.  200  seq. 
Pakanan  and  Ind,  i.  124. 
PalaphatuB,  his  treatment  of  mytliee, 

L  415  seq. 
PalamSdis,  I  294. 
Paliki,  foundation  id,  ytt.  128. 
Palladium^  capture  oi,  L  802. 
PtdlakopaSf  xii.  260. 


PattoM,  i.  6,  8. 

Pailasy  mm  of  PandiSm,  i.  20ft. 

PalUni,  I  318,  iy.  24. 

Pains  McBotis,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  212. 

PaauR^nes,  expedition  of,  to  MegaHi^ 
polis,  X.  359,  xi.  257,  299. 

Pamphyiij  Hyileis,  and  Dymanes,  ii 
360. 

Pamphi^kk,  conquest  of,  by  Alexan- 
der, xii.  99 

Panaktum,  vii.  24,  29. 

Pcm-Arcadian  Ten  Thouaand^  x.  232. 
322. 

Pan- Arcadian  union,  x.  208  seq.,  321 
seq. 

Pandidn,  i.  196. 

Pandi/hi,  son  of  PktneuSj  i.  199. 

Pandidn  II.,  i.  204. 

Panddra,  i.  71,  76  se<}. 

Pan- Hellenic  proceedinje,  the  earliest 
approach  to,  iy.  50 ;  feeling,  growth 
of,  between  b.  c.  776-560,  iy.  51 ; 
character  of  the  four  great  games, 
iy.  67 ;  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  y.  57  seq.  ^patriotism  of 
tiie  Athenians  on  Xerxes's  inya- 
sion,  y.  62;  union  under  Sparta 
after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  y.  260; 
schemes  and  sentiment  of  Perikll% 
yi.  18;  pretences  of  Alexander, 
xii.  51. 

Pan-Ionic  festiyal  and  Amphiktyooy 
in  Asia,  iii.  177. 

Panoptes,  Argos,  i.  84. 

Pantaledn,  ii.  434. 

PantUcapcBum,  xii.  479  seq.,  487. 

PantHh,  story  o^  y.  94  a.  1. 

Paphlagonia,  submission  of,  to  Ales 
ander,  xii.  111. 

PajMaaomans,  and  the  Ten  Thousam 
Greeks,  ix.  144. 

Paraaraphi,  yiii.  299. 

Parahf  at  Samos,  yiii.  29. 

Paralus,  arriyal  of,  at  Athens  frOA 
SamoB,  yiii.  30. 

Paranom&n,  Graph^  y.  375  6eq.,  yiii 
36. 

Parasang,  length  of,  ix.  14  a.  3. 

Ports,  i.  286  seq.,  301. 

Parisades  /.,  xii.  482. 

ParmenidA,  yiii.  343,  344  n. 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip 
to  Athens,  xi.  386,  388,  389,  398, 
401 ;  operations  of,  in  Asia  Minor 
aeainst  Memnon,  xii.  49;  debata 
o^  with  Alexander  at  MiMtus,  xii 
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fS,  captures  Damasciu,  zli.  128; 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  zii.  158, 
159,  164,  165;  invested  with  the 
chief  command  at  Ekbatana,  xii. 
181;  famiij  of,  xii.  190;  alleged 
conspiracy  and  assassination  of, 
tii.  196  seq. 

ParopamigadcB,  snbjagation  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  200. 

F^aros,  Theramends  at,  viii.  118. 

ParthenicBy  iii.  387. 

Baaihenon^  vi.  21,  22;  records  of  of* 
ferings  in,  xi.  249  ».,  252  a.  3. 

Parthia^  Darins  pnrsned  by  Alexan- 
der into,  xii.  182  seq. 

Partition  of  lands  ascribed  to  Lykar* 
gns,  ii.  380,  393  seq  ;  401  seq. ; 
proposed  by  Agis,  iii.  899,  401. 

Parymtis^  wife  of  Darius  Nathsu,  ix. 
61,  72. 

Parysatis,  daughter  of  DariuB  Nifihtu, 
xii.  241. 

Pasimelus,  ix.  331  seq. 

Pasioity  and  Xenias,  ix.  28. 

Pasiphai  and  the  Mindtaor,  i.  220. 

Pasijppjdas,  banishment  of,  viiL  128. 

PactizeUhSs^  conspiracy  of,  iv.  223. 

Ptitrokleidh,  amnesty  proposed  by, 
viii.  224. 

PatrolduSy  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad, 
ii.  177. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  iii.  68 
n.  2. 

Potrdus  Apollo,  i.  50. 

Patta/a,xii.  235n.  4. 

Pausanias,  the  historian,  on  the  Achm* 
ans,  i.  104 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i. 
414;  his  history  of  the  Boeotians 
between  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the 
Retnm  of  the  H§rakleids,  ii.  16 ; 
his  account  of  the  Messenian  wars, 
ii.  425  seq.,  428  seq. ;  on  Iphikrates 
at  Corinth,  b.  o.  369,  x.  238  a. 

PotusaniaSt  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the 
Isthmns  Corinth,  y.  165 ;  at  Platsea, 
▼.  168  seq.,  177  seq. ;  misconduct 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Plat«a,  v. 
178  seq.,  181 ;  conduct  of,  after 
losing  the  command  of  the  Greeks, 
y.  269 ;  detection  and  death  of,  y. 
272  seq.;  and  Themistokl6s,  y. 
273,  282. 

Awsonnos  the  Spartan  htng,  and  Ly- 
sander,  viii.  262 ;  his  expedition  to 
AttioL  yiii.  275  seq.;  bis  attack 
VpOD  MrBus,  yiil.  276 ;  his  pad- 
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fieatiim  between  the  Ten  at  Atbem 
and  the  exiles  at  Peirssas,  yiii.  277 
seq. ;  in  Bosotia,  ix.  295  seq. ;  con 
dcmnation  of,  ix.  297  seq.;  and 
the  democratical  leaders  of  Man« 
tinea,  x.  37. 

Pausanias  the  Macedonian^  z.  249,  xL 
515  seq. 

Pedaritns,  vii.  389,  891,  yiil.  19. 

Pedieis,  iii.  93. 

Pedigrees,  mythical,  connect  penfes,  t. 
193. 

Pegasus,  i.  4,  122.       ^ 

Peirceum,  Athenian  yfctory  near,  yfi. 
369 ;  defeat  of  the  Athenian  iieet 
near,  yii.  381 :  capture  of,  fay 
AgesHans,  ix.  343,  345  seq. ;  re- 
covery of,  by  Iphikrates,  ix.  353. 

Peirceus,  fortification  of,  by  Themis 
toklte,  V.  249  seq.;  and  Athenii 
Long  Walls  between,  v.  324  seq., 
yiii.  229,  ix.  333  seq. ;  improve* 
ments  at,  under  Periklte,  vi.  20 , 
departure  of  the  armament  for 
Sicily  from,  vii.  181 ;  walls  bnilt  at 
by  the  Four  HundrMl,  viii.  63 ;  ap- 
proach of  the  Lacedamonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  to,  viii.  66, 71 ; 
Thrasybulus  at,  viii.  272  seq. ;  king 
Pansanias*s  attack  upon,  viii.  276; 
attack  of  Teleutias  on,  ix.  377  seq. ; 
attempt  of  Sphodrias  to  surprise,  x. 
98  seq.;  seizure  of,  by  Nikanor, 
xii.  346. 

Peisander,  and  the  mutilation  of  cbs 
HermsB,  vii.    200;  and    the   coB 
spiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  yiil 
8, 12, 13  seq.,  21, 26,  83  seq. ;  stalO 
ments  respecting,  viii.  82  a. ;  pan  ■ 
ishment  of,  viii.  88. 

Peisander,  the  Lacedamtmian  admind^ 
ix.  274,  283. 

PetsistrtOids.  And  Thncydid8s  |y.  119 
n.  2 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iy.  122 ; 
with  Xerxes  in  Athens,  y.  115  seq. 

Peisistraius  iii.  158  seq.,  iy.  102  seq., 
117. 

Peithias,  the  Korkynmn,  vi.  268  seq. 

Pelasgi,  ii.  261  seq. ;  in  Italy,  iii.  351 ; 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  iv.  277. 

Petasgikon,  oracle  about  the,  yi.  lH 
n.  2. 

Pelasgus,  i.  173. 

P«et»,  i.  114,  187  seq. 

PeUas,  i.  108  seq.,  114 

Peyton  and  OtM,  il.  9(1 
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I  ife.  embesries  ftx>m  Grecfaui  states 
at,  B.  o.  d46,  zi  404  seq. ;  under 
Philip,  zii.  66. 

PeUinS,  I  318 ;  and  Phlios,  x.  271. 

Pe/op}(^u,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  x.6l ; 
conspiracy,  of,  against  the  philo- 
Laconian  rulers  at  Thebes,  x.  81 
seq. ;  slaughter  of  Leontiades  by, 
X.  86  i  and  Epaminondas,  x.  121  ^ 
victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  x.  134 ,  in 
Thessaly,  x.  249,  263,  283  seq , 
303,  307  seq, ;  and  Philip,  x.  249 
n.  2,  264  J  and  Alexander  of 
Phers,  x.  282  seq.)  death  of,  x. 
308. 

Pehpidas,  i.  153  seq.,  160. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  injurious  e& 
fects  upon  the  Atheniao  empira, 
yi.  46  J  war,  commencement  oi,  yL 
103-153 ;  fleet,  Phonnio*s  victories 
over,  vi.  196  seq.,  203  seq. ;  war, 
agreement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  at  the  commencement 
of,  vii.  19  n.  j  allies,  synod  of,  at 
Corinth,  B.  c.  412,  vii.  368  i  fleet 
of  under  Theramenes,  vii.  387  seq:  i 
fleet  at  Rhodes,  vii.  400  seq.,  viii. 
94 ;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes 
•o  Miletus,  viii.  25,  fleet  discontent 
in,  Miletus,  viii.  95,  97  seq. ;  fleet, 
capture  of,  at  Kyzicns,  viii.  121  ; 
aect,  pay  of,  by  Cvrus,  viii.  143 ; 
'U>nfederacy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta, 
9.  c.  404,  viiL  228;  confederacy, 
ithens  at  the  head  of^  B.  c  371,  x. 
01 :  allies  of  Sparta  after  the  Pe- 
oponnesian  war,  xi.  280. 
t  ioponnenaru,  immigrant,  ii.  303  j 
conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylsB.  V.  106;  and  Mardonins's 
approach,  v.  154  seq. ;  and  the  for- 
tification of  Athens,  v.  243  seq., 
247;  five  years^  truce  of,  with 
Athens,  v.  334 ;  position  and  views 
of,  in  commencing  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  vi  94  seq.,  113,  124 
seq. ;  invasions  of  Attica,  by,  un* 
der  Archidamus,  vi.  126  seq.,  154; 
slaughter  of  neutral  prisoners  hy,  vi. 
182 ;  and  Ambrakiots  attack  Akar- 
nania,  vi.  194  seq. ;  application  of 
revolted  MitylensBans  to,  vi.  226 
seq.;  and  ^tolians  attack  Nau- 
paktus,  vi.  301 ;  and  Tissaphem^, 
▼iL  387,  395  seq.,  viii.  4,  21  seq., 
113  seq.,  defeat  of»  at  Kynossdma, 


▼iiL  109  seq.  ^  at  Abydos,  ?iH.  117 
aid  of  Pbamabazus  to,  tHL  19S.  f 
letters  of  Philip  to,  xi.  49S. 
Pelopormetug^  eponym  of,  i.  154;  in- 
vasion and  divbion  of,  br  the  E$- 
rakleids,  ii.  4;  mythical  title  of 
the  Dorians  to,  ii.  6 ;  extensioo  of 
Pindus  through,  ii.  212;  distriba 
tion  of,  about  b.  c.  450;  ii.  299 
seq. ;  difference  between  the  distri- 
bution, B.  c.  450  and  776,  ii.  302 : 
population  of,  which  was  believec 
to  be  indigenous,  ii.  303 ;  soatben 
inhabitants  of,  before  the  Doritt 
invasion,  ii.  337;  events  in,  chn^ 
ing  the  first  twenty  years  of  tfa» 
Athenian  hegemony,  t.  815  seq.| 
Toyage  of  Tolmid€s  roimd,  v.SSI ; 
ravages  of.  by  the  Athenians,  iri 
135,  164;  political  relations  in,  B. 
O.  421,  vii.  23 ;  expedition  of  Al- 
kibiad^  into  the  interior  of,  vtt. 
63 ;  expedition  of  Konon  and  Phar- 
nabazus  to,  ix.  322 ;  circumnavi- 
gation of,  by  Timotheus,  x.  182 ; 
£roceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of 
leuktra,  x.  198,  242;  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  to,  x.  215  seq., 
254  seq.,  266  seq.,  328  seq. ;  stats 
of,  B.  C.  362,  X.  313  seq. ;  visits  of 
Dion  to,  xi.  61 ;  disunion  of,  b.  o. 
360-359,  xi.  199;  affairs  of,  B.  O, 
354-352,  xi.  290  seq  ,  war  in,  B.  C 
352-352,  xi.  299 ;  intervention  of 
Philip  in,  after  b.  c.  346,  xi.  448; 
expedition  of  Philip  to,  xi.  511; 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in, 
xii.  360, 365 ;  Kassander  and  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon,  in,  xii 
368,  369. 

PeLopSs  i.  154  seq. 

I-dugium,  Alexander  at,  xii.  146. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  366  a 

PeneaUXy  Thessalian,  ii.  279  seq. 

Pentakotujmedimni,  iii.  117. 

Pentapdis  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Enxine,  xii.  458,  472. 

PentekorUSrs,  Spartan,  ii.  459. 

Pentekoglys,  i.  458. 

Penihesileia^  ii.  209,  298. 

Perdheus  and  Agav6.  i.  262  seq. 

Perdikkasl^iw.  17. 

PerdUdcas  n^  relations  and  pBOuoed 
ings  of,  towards  Athens,  vi  67  seq., 
71,  141,  870,  448  seq.,  Tii.  96, 104; 
and  8italk«s,  zL  SI  7,  820;  a|»pl^ 
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cation  of,  to  Sparta,  vi.  398 ;  and 
Brasidas,  relations  between,  yi. 
969,  448,  450  seq. ;  joins  Sparta 
and  Argos,  vii.  96 ;  death  of,  x.  46. 

^erdikkas,  brother  of  Philip,  x.  300, 
301,  370,  382,  xi.  205  seq. 

Perdikkas,    Alexander's   general,    xii. 
256,  319,  333  seq.,  337. 

Pergamum,  i.  286  n.  5,  324. 

PergamvSy  custom  in  the  temple  of 
Askldpias  at,  i.  301  n.  4. 

Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  Ten  Thoa? 
sand  Greeks  at,  ix.  179  seq. 

Periander,  the  Corinthian  despoil  pow- 
er and  character  of,  iii.  41  seq. 

Periklesy  difference  between  the  demo- 
cracy after,  and  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthends,  iv.  148 ;  effect  of,  on 
constitutional  morality,  iv.  163 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Tanag^,  v.  328  ;  ex- 
peditions of,  to  Sikyon  and  Akar- 
nania,  t.  338 ;  policy  of,  b.  c.  450, 
Y.  342 ;  reconquest  of  Enboea  by, 
Y.  349 ;  and  Ephialtds,  constitution 
of  dikasteries  by,  v.  355  seq. ;  and 
Kimon,  v.  362  seq. ;  public  Ufe  and 
character  of,  y.  362  seq.;  and 
Bphialtds,  judicial  reform  of,  Y. 
955  seq.,  366  seq. ;  real  nature  of 
the  constitutional  changes  effected 
by,  Y.  367  seq. ;  commencement  of 
the  ascendency  of,  v.  370 ;  and 
Eamon,  compromise  between,  y. 
329,  371 ;  his  conception  of  the  re- 
lation between  Athens  and  her 
allies,  yi.  4 ;  and  Athenian  kleruchs 
by,  vi.  10 ;  and  Thucydidds.son  of 
MelSsias,  vi.  15  seq. ;  Pan-Hellenic 
schemes  and  sentiment  of,  yi.  18,* 
cit]^-improyements  at  Athens  un- 
der, yi.  20  seq.,  23  seq. ;  sculpture 
at  Athens  under,  vi.  22 ;  attempt 
of,  to  convene  a  Grecian  congress 
at  Athens,  vi.  25 ;  Sophoklds,  etc., 
Athenian  armament  under,  vi.  27 
seq.,  funeral  orations  of,  vi.  31, 
143  seq. ;  demand  of  the  Spartans 
for  his  banishment,  vi.  97,  105 ; 
indirect  attacks  of  his  political  op- 
ponents upon,  vi.  98  seq. ;  his 
family  relations,  and  connection 
with  Aspasia,  vi.  101,  102 ;  charge 
of  peculation  against,  vi.  103  seq. ; 
Stories  of  his  having  caused  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  104  n.] 
ffoeech  of,  before  the  Peloponnesian 


war,  yi.  107  seq. ;  and  the  ravages 
of  Attica  by  Archidamns,  yI.  1S8 
seq. ;  last  speech  of,  yii.  165  seq.^ 
accusation  and  punishment  of,  yL 
168  seq.;  old  age  and  death 
of,  yi.  170  seq.;  life  and  character 
of,  "«•'  '72  seq. ;  new  class  of  poli- 
ticians at  Athens  after,  vi.  171 
seq. :  and  Nikias  compared,  yi.  287. 

PerruaymenoSj  i.  112  seq. 

Perinthus,  iv.  27 ;  and  Athens,  yiiL 
126,  xi.  461 ;  siege  of,  by  Philip, 
xi.  454,  458. 

Pericici^  ii.  364  seq.,  369,  371  n.  2; 
Libyan,  iy.  40,  42,  45. 

PM,  Bias  and  Melampns,  i  110  seq. 

Perseid  dynasty,  i.  91. 

PersephonSf  i.  10  j  mysteries  of,  y. 
208  n.  2. 

Persepdis,  Alexander's  march  from 
Susa  to,  xii.  170  seq.;  Alexander 
at,  xii.  172  seq.,  237  ;  Alexander's 
return  from  India  to,  xii.  237. 

PersSsy  i.  6. 

Perseus,  exploits  of,  i.  89  seq. 

Persia,  application  of  Athens  for  al 
liance  with,  iy.  165 ;  state  of,  on 
the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of 
Delos,  v.  267 ;  treatment  of  The- 
mistoklds  in,  y.  284  seq.;  opera- 
tions of  Athens  and  the  Delian 
confederacy  against,  v.  303  seq.; 
and  Athens,  treaty  between,  b.  c. 
450,  v.  335  seq.  ,*  Asiatic  Greeks 
not  tributary  to,  between  b.  c.  477 
412,  v.  337  n.  2 ;  surrender  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta  to,  ix. 
205 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
ix.  385  seq.,  x.  2  seq.,  158;  appli 
cations  of  Sparta  and  Athens  to, 
X.  5  seq. ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  iBgospotami,  x. 
8 ;  unavailing  efforts  of,  to  recon- 
quer Egypt,  X.  13 ;  and  Evagoras, 
x.  20  seq. ;  Spartan  project  against, 
for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  x.  44 ;.  application  of  The- 
bes to,  X.  277  seq. ;  embassy  from 
Athens  to,  b.  c  366,  x.  293 ;  state 
ofr  B.  o.  362,  X.  360,  366  ;  alarm  at 
Athens  about,  b.  o.  354,  xi.  285 ; 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip, 
xi.  511  seq.;  correspondence  of 
Demosthenes  with,  xii.  20  sea.^ 
accumulation  of  royal  treasures  in, 
xii.  175  n.  3,  roads  in,  xii.  180  ii 
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j    noblemen,     woBpituc^     oi. 


•gainst  the  Cftlee  Smerdis,  iv.  22S 
§eq.;  empire,  organization  of,  bj 
Darius  wetasp^,  iv.  233  seq. ;  en* 
TOjs  to  Macedonia,  iv.  276  ;  arma- 
ment against  Cyprus,  iv.  292; 
force  against  Milfitas,  iv.  299 ;  fleet 
at  Lade,  iv.  304 ,  fleet  and  Asiatic 
Greeks,  iv.  307 ;  armament  under 
Datia,  iv.  329  seq.,  34&. ;  fleet  be- 
fore the  bauld  of  Saiamis,  v.  85 
8eq.,  99  seq.,  113, 119, 125, 127  nn. ; 
army,  march  of.  from  ThermopjI« 
to  Attica,  V.  114  seq.;  fleet  at  Sa- 
lansis,  v.  130  seq. ;  fleet  after  the 
battle  of  Saiamis,    v.    137,    147 ; 

.  army  under  Mardonina,  v.  154  seq. ; 
fleet  at  Mykald,  v.  191;  army  at 
MykalA,  v.  193;  army,  after  the 
defeat  at  Mylialil,  v.  196;  war  ef- 
fect of,  upon  Athenian  political 
sentiment,  v.  274;  kings,  from 
Xerxes  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
fi,  362  aeq. ;  cavalry,  and  the  re- 
treating Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
iz.  89  seq. ;  empire,  distribiition  of, 
into  satrapies  and  subsatrapies,  ix. 
909;  preparations  for  maritime 
war  against  Sparta,  b.  a  397,  ix. 
m,  268 ;  king,  Thebans  obtain 
money  from,  xi.  302;  forces  in 
Pbrygia  on  Alexander's  landing, 
zii.  75,  78 ;  Grates,  Alexander  at, 
xii.  171 ;  fleet  and  armies,  hopes 
raised  in  Greece  by,  b.  o.  334-Ml, 
xii.  276. 

/Vstans,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  '  87 ;  con- 
quests of,  under  Cyrus  I'^e  Great, 
iv.  209,  216  seq. ;  the  first  \  ho  visi- 
ted Greece,  iv.  257  seq. ;  ci  nquest 
of  Thrace  by,  under  Darius  Hys- 
taspfis,  iv.  273;    successes  of,  a* 

fainst  the  revolted  coast  of  Asia 
linor,  iv.  289 ;  attempts  of,  to  dis- 
unite the  lonians  at  Iduld,  iv.  900; 
narrow  escape  of  Miltiadte  from, 
It.  307 ;  cruelties  of,  at  Militus, 
iv.  308;  attempted  revolt  of 
Thasos  from,  iv.  314;  at  Mara- 
thon, iv.  333,  345  seq. ;  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  351,352; 
change  of  Grecian  feeling  to- 
wards, after  the  battle  of  Mara 


ikon.  iv.  356 ;  their  religions  ecni'  >     387  seq. 


oeptioD ef  bistory,  v.  10;  at  Ther 
mopylA,  V.  83,  85  seq. ;  in  PSytt» 
leia,  V.  188,  136;  at  Saiamis,  v. 
131  seq. ;  at  Platssa,  v,  163  seq. ; 
at  Mykald,  v.  197  ;  hetween  Xerxes 
and  Darius  Codomannns,  v.  241 ; 
necessity  of  Grecian  activity  a- 
gainst,  after  the  battles  of  Platsaa 
and  Mykald,  v.  296;  mutilation 
inflicted  by,  ix.  9 ;  heralds  from, 
to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
52 ;  impotence  and  timidity  of,  ix. 
75 ;  imprudence  of,  in  letting  Al- 
exander cross  the  Hellespont  xii. 
78 ;  defeat  of,  at  the  Granikns,  xii. 
80  seq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  xii.  118 
seq. ;  incorporation  of,  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  xii.  251. 

Perns,  snbjogatioD  of,  by  Alexander, 
xii.  177;  Alexander's  return  from 
India  to,  xii.  237. 

PenomigeSj  quasi-human,  in  Gredaa 
mythology,  i.  342  sea. 

Penonai  ascendency  or  the  idne  in 
legendary  Greece,  ii.  SI ;  feefang 
towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  in- 
dividuals in  legendary  Greece,  it 
80  seq.;  sympathies  the  earliest 
form  of  social  existence,  ii.  84. 

PlertonalUteSj  great  predominance  ci, 
in  Grecian  legend,  ii.  74. 

Personality  of  divine  agents  'm 
mythes,  i.  2. 

Peraon^ficatwn,  tendency  of  tbe  aa- 
cient  Greeks  to,  i.  342  seq.;  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  by  Boiocalnt, 
the  German  chief,  i.  345  a. 

PettUence  and  suffering  at  Athene 
after  tbe  Ky  Ionian  massacre,  iii.  84 

Pelaiism  at  Syracuse,  iv.  163,  vii 
122 

Peuke,  xii.  23  25  n.  2. 

Petikestegy  xii.  234,  238. 

PeteUeri,  xii.  59. 

Phaeax^  expedition  of,  to  SIdly,  vik 
143. 

Phalcehu  succeeds  to  the  command 
of  the  Phokians,  xi.  301 ;  decline 
of  the  Phokians  under,  xi.  374, 
418 ;  opposition  to,  in  Phokis,  xi. 
375;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Tbermopylse,  xi.  876^ 
position  of,  at  TbermopylsB,  zi> 
375,  418  seq.;  death  of,  xi.  484. 

Pkahmthm,  eekist  of  Tareninai.  HL 
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Phalanx^  Macedonian,  xL  801,  zii. 
57  seq.,  251. 

Phalaris,  iv.  378,  v.  204. 

Phalerium,  Xerxes  at,  y.  Ud. 

Phalinus^  ix.  52. 

Phanes^  and  Zens,  i.  1 8. 

PhanostkeneSy  viii.  159. 

PharakidoB^  x.  504  seq. 

PharaXf  ix.  270,  271  n.  8. 

Phanuc  the  officer  of  Dumynntf  xi. 
115,  116,  133. 

PhariSf  conquest  of,  ii.  420. 

Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernds,  em- 
bassy from,  to  Sparta,  vii.  366; 
and  Derk^llidas,  viii.  94;  and 
Athens,  viii.  114,  125;  Athenian 
victory  over,  Tiii.  130 ;  convenlion 
of,  aboat  ChalkMon,  viii.  132 ;  and 
Alkibiades,  yiii.  133,  311  seq.;  and 
Greek  envoys,  viii.  135,  137  ;  after 
the  battle  of  .^gospotami,  viii. 
811 ;  and  Anaxibins,  ix.  154, 166; 
and  Lysander,  ix.  204;  and  the 
•nbeatrapy  of  .£oli8,  ix.  210  seq.; 
and  Agesilans,  ix.  269,  279  seq. ; 
and  Konon,  ix.  283,  322,  325  seq. ; 
and  Abydos,  ix.  324 ;  and  the  anti- 
Spartan  allies  at  Corinth,  ix.  327 ; 
and  the  Syracnsans,  x.  386 ;  anti- 
Macedonian  efforts  of,  xii.  127; 
capture  of,  with  his  force,  at  Chios, 
xu.  142. 

pharsaltu,  Polydamas  of,  x- 137  seq. ; 
and  Halns,  xi.  411. 

PkaseliSj  Alexander  at,  xiL  100. 

Phayllus,  xi.  293,  297  seq.,  301. 

Pheidias,  vi.  23,  102. 

pheiddn  the  Temenid,  ii.  314 ;  claims 
and  projects  of,  as  representative 
of  H6ra^6s,  ii.  316 ;  and  the  Olym- 
pic games,  ii.  316  seq. ;  coinage  and 
scale  of,  ii.  318  seq.,  323  seq.;  va- 
rious descriptions  of,  ii.  320. 

FfteiciAi,  me  of  the  Thirty,  viii.  271, 
293. 

Plenicta,  ante- Hellenic  colonies  from, 
to  Greece  not  probable,  ii.  262  8eq4 
situation  and  cities  of,  iii.  267; 
reconquest  of,  by  Darius  Nothus, 
xi.  438,  440  n.  3;  Alexander  in, 
xii.  130  seq.,  150. 

Pkenictan  version  of  the  legend  of  lo, 
i.  86 ;  colonies,  iii.  271  seq. ;  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  viii.  99,  100,  114; 
towns,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 
^il  180. 132 


Phemekms  in  Homeric  times,  ii.  tOi 
seq.;  historical,  iii.  204,  289,  30S| 
308,  342  seq. ;  and  Persians,  sub- 
jugation of  Cyprus  by,  iv.  293 ; 
and  Persians  at  Mil§tus,  iv.  300 
seq. ;  and  Persians^  reconquest  of 
Asiatic  Greeks  by,  iv.  307 ;  and 
the  cutting  through  Athos,  v.  24 ; 
and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  v.  207 ;  in 
Cyprus,  X.  14  seq. 

PhercBy  Jason  of,  x.  138  seq.,  x.  147  n. 
153,  189  seq.,  195  seq. 

Phens,  Alexander  of  x.  248,  xi.  20t 
seq. ;  despots  of,  xi.  202  seq. ;  Phil- 
ip and  the  despots  of,  xi.  261,  292, 
294  seq. ;  Philip  takes  the  oath  of 
alliance  with  Athens  at,  xi.  417; 
Alexander  of,  and  Pelopidas,  258, 
277  seq.,  297, 301  seq. ;  Alexander 
of,  sabdned  by  the  Thebans,x.  309 
seq.;  hostilities  of  Alexander  oC 
against  Athens,  x.  369. 

Pha^kydes,  i.  390,  iv.  890. 

Pkretimey  iv.  45  seq. 

PhUauSy  eponym  of  an  Attie  dhob, 
i.  189. 

PhilaidcBy  origin  of,  i.  189. 

Phil^  qf3iacedonj  detained  as  a  hoa* 
tage  at  Thebes,  x.  249  a.  1,  268, 
xi.  207  seq. ;  accession  of,  x.  389, 
xi.  212  seq. ;  as  subordinate  gover* 
nor  in  Macedonia,  xi.  207, 208,  po 
sition  of,  on  the  death  of  Peraik- 
kas,  xi.  209;  capture  of  Amphipo- 
lis  by,  xi.  232  seq.;  his  aUiance 
with  Olynthns  and  hostilities  a^ 
gainst  Athens,  xi.  236  seq.;  cap- 
ture of  Pydna  and  Potidssa  by,  xi. 
237  seq  ;  increased  power  of,  b.  o. 
358-356,  xi.  239;  marriages  of, 
with  Olympias,  xi.  240 ;  intrigue  of, 
with  Kersobleptes  against  Athens, 
xi.  158;  his  activity,  and  conquest 
of  Methdn§,  xi.  2.59  seq. :  and  the 
despots  of  PhersB,  xi.  261, 292  seq. ; 
development  of  Macedonian  mili- 
tary force  under,  xi.  282  seq. ;  and 
Onomarchus,  xi.  293 ;  conquest  of 
PhersB  and  PagassB  by,  xi.  295 ; 
checked  at  ThermopyisB  by  the 
Athenians,  xi.  296 ;  power  and  at> 
titude  of,  B.  o.  352-351,  xi  822; 
naval  power  and  operations  of,  B. 
c.  351 ,  xi.  297  seq. ;  in  Thrace,  b. 
c.  351,  xi.  301 ;  hostility  of,  It 
Olynthns,  b.  o.  851-JI50,  xL 
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figfit  of  his  half-brothers  to  Olyo- 
tiras,  xi.  321 ;  intrigues  of,  in  Olvn- 
thas,  xi.  322;  destmction  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy  by,  xi.  324, 
325,  331,  350  8eq.,  364;  Athenian 
expedition  to  Olynthns  against,  xL 
834;  intrigues  of,   in   Eaboea,  xL 
839;    and   Athens,  overtures    for 
peace  between,   b.  o.  348,  xi.  369 
seq.  ^  Thebans   invoke   the  aid  of^ 
ftgainst  the  Phokians,  xi.  375 ;  and 
Thermopylae,   xi.   377,   407  ;  410, 
416,    421,    424;    embassies    from 
Athens  to,  xi.  375  seq.,  401  seq. 
422;  envoys  to  Athens  from,  xL 
886,  387,  390.  398,  401 ;  synod  of 
allies   at  Athens   about,   xi.  388; 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens, 
and,  xi.  390  seq.,  409, 429  seq.,  442, 
446  seq. ;  fabrications  of  ^schines 
and  Phtlokrates  about,  xi.  398, 408, 
409,  412  seq.;  id  Thrace,  xi.  402, 
404,  450  seq.  ;  letter  of,  taken  by 
^srhines  to  Athens,  xi.  410,  416  ; 
surrender  of  Pbokis   to,   xi.  421 ; 
declared    sympathy  of,    with   the 
Thebans,  b.  c.  346.  xi.  421  ;  visit 
of  ^schines  to,  in  Phokis,  xi.  423  ; 
admitted    into    the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,   xi.  425;  ascendency  of, 
B.  c.  346,  xi.  428  seq. ;  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Pythian   festival,   xi. 
428 ;  pcsition  of,  after  the  Sacred 
War,  xi.  434 ;  letter  of  Isokrates 
to,  xi.   436 ;  movements  of,  after 
B.  c    346,   xi,  443  seq.;  warnings 
of  Demosthends  against,  after  b.  c. 
846,   xi.  444;    mission  of  Python 
from,  to  Athens,  xi.  446 ;  and  Ath- 
ens, dispute  between  about  Halon- 
ncsns,  xi.  448  seq. ;  and  Kardia.  xi. 
450;  and  Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont, 
xi.  450 ;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Cher- 
sonese, xi.  454,  458  seq. ;  and  Ath* 
ens,  declaration   of  war  between, 
xi.  454   seq.;    makes   peace  with 
Byzantium,  Chios,   and  other  isl- 
ands,   attacks  the  Scythians,  and 
is  defeated  by  the  Triballi,  xi  461 ; 
and  the  Amphissians,  xi.  480  seq., 
497 ;  re-forti6cation  of  Elateia  by, 
xi.  482,  484  seq. ;  application  of,  to 
Thebes  for  aid   in   attacking  the 
Athenians,  xi  483  seq.,  489  j  alli- 
mce  of  Athens  and  Thebes  against, 


xi.  490  8eq.,  593  seq. ;  letters  ol,  lo 
the  Peloponnesians  for  aid,  xL499; 
victory  of,  at  Chieroneia,  xi.  497 
seq.,  505 ;  military  organization  o^ 
xi.  501,  xii.  56  seq. ;  and  the  Atli8- 
nians,  peace  of  Demades  between, 
xi.  507  seq.;  honorary  votes  at 
Athens  in  favor  of.  xi.  509 ;  expo 
dition  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  zL 
510;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
xi.  511 ;  preparations  of,  for  the 
invasion  of  Persia,  xi.  512;  repa* 
diates  Olyropias,  and  marries  ffle- 
opatra,  xi  512 ;  and  Alexander, 
dissensions  between,  xi.  513;  as* 
aaasination  of,  xL  514  seq.,  xiL  6 
seq.;  character  of,  xi.  519  seq., 
diseord  in  the  family  of.  xii.  4; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia 
before,  xii.  55. 

Philip  Aridceu9,  xii.  319,  334. 

Fhiiippi.  foundation  of,  xi.  241 

PhUipfiicu  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  30Sf 
seq.,  445,  451. 

Philippizing  factions  in  Magara  and 
Eubwa,  xi.  448. 

Phtlipptis^  the  Thdxm  polemardi,  x, 
82.  85. 

Philippus,  Alexander's  physicicui,  xii. 
113. 

Philiskus,  X.  261. 

Philistides,  xi  449,  452. 

PhUistus^  his  treatment  of  mytbee,  L 
410 ;  banishment  of,  xL  33 ;  racsll 
of,  xi.  67 ;  intrigues  of,  against  Piik 
to  and  Dion,  xi.  76 ;  tries  to  inter- 
cept Dion  in  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  xi.  89;  at  Leontini,  xi.  99; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xL  100. 

PhiUykralea^  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  xi.  371 ; 
motion  of.  to  send  envoys  to  Philip, 
xi.  379 ;  motion  of,  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  xi.  390  seq., 
416;  fabrications  of,  abont  Philip, 
xi.  398, 408, 409. 412 .  impeachment 
and  condemnation  of,  xi.  433. 

Philokleies,  i.  301,  310. 

Phildaia  and  Diokl^s,  ii.  297. 

Philomela,  i.  196  seq. 

Philomettu^  xi.  245;  seizes  the  tempto 
at  Delphi,  xi.  248 ;  and  Archidft- 
mus,  xi.  247 ;  and  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi,  xi.  250;  snocessfnl  battles 
of,  with  the  Lokrians,  xi.  251 ;  de- 
feat and  death  of,  xi.  255,talBM 
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part  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  xi.  252. 

Philonomus  and  the  Spartan  Dorians, 
ii.  327. 

Philosophers,  mythes  allegorized  by,  i. 
418  seq. 

PhilosophVt  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i. 
368}  Ionic,  i.  373  n.  2;  ethical 
and  social  among  the  Greeks,  ir. 
76. 

Philot<zs,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  ex- 
ecution of,  xii.  190  seq.,  197  n.  2. 

Philoxenus  and  Dionysins,  xi.  26. 

Phineus,  i.  199,  235. 

PhlegycSj  the,  i.  1 28. 

PhliuSj  return  of  phiIo>Laconian 
exiles  to,  x.  42;  intervention  of 
Sparta  with,  x.  70  j  surrender  of, 
to  Agesilaus,  x.  70  seq. ;  applica- 
tion  of,  to  Athens,  x.  234  seq  ; 
fidelity  of,  to  Sparta,  x.  257,  270; 
invasion  of,  by  Euphron,  x.  270; 
and  Pell§n§,  x.  271 ;  assistance  of 
Chares  to,  x.  272;  and  Thebes,  x. 
290  seq. 

Pheebe,  i.  5,  6. 

Phcebidcu,  at  Thebes,  x.  58  seq.,  62, 
63,  128. 

Phcenissce  of  Phrynichns,  v.  138  n.  1. 

Phoenix,  i.  257. 

Phdkoea,  foundation  of,  iii.  188 ;  snr^ 
render  of,  to  Harpagus,  iv.  203; 
Alkibiadds  at,  viii.  152. 

Phdkoean  colonies  at  Atalia  and  Elea, 
iv.  206. 

PhSkcBanSy  exploring  voyages  of,  iii. 
281  ;  effects  of  their  exploring 
voyages  upon  Grecian  knowledge 
and  fancy,  iii.  282 ;  emigration  of, 
iv.  205  seq. 

Pkokian  defensive  wall  at  Thermop- 
vise,  ii.  283  ;  townships,  ravage  of, 
by  Xerxes's  army,  v.  114. 

Phokians,  ii.  288 ;  application  of  Le- 
onidas  to,  v.  76;  at  Leuktra,  x. 
>8l,  182;  and  the  presidency  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi.  245  seq. ; 
Thebans  strive  to  form  a  confeder- 
acy against,  xi.  251 ;  take  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
252,  255,  297,  374;  war  of,  with 
the  Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessa- 
lians,  xi.  254;  under  Onomarchus, 
xi  261,  293;  under  Phayllus,  xi. 
297  seq. ;  under  Phalaskus,  xi.  374, 
418;  Thebans  invoke  the  aid  of 


Philip  against,  xi.  879;  applied' 
tion  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  376 ;  exclir 
sion  of,  from  the  peace  and  alU* 
ance  between  PhiUp  and  Athens^ 
xi.  396  se<i.,  411 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Philip,  xi.  404,  406;  motion  of 
Philokrates  about,  xi.  416 ;  at 
Thermopylfls,  xi.  418  seq.;  treat- 
ment or,  after  their  surrender  to 
Philip,  xi.  425  seq. ;  restoration  oi, 
by  the  Thebans  and  AtheniaoB, 
xi.  493. 

Pkokton^  first  exploits  of,  x.  131 , 
character  and  policy  of,  xi.  278 
seq.,  308,  xii.  278,  311,  357  seq.} 
in  Euboea,  xi.  340  seq.,  452;  at 
Megara,  xi.  449 ;  in  the  Propontis, 
xi.  460 ;  and  Alexander's  demand 
that  the  anti-JSdacedonian  leaden 
at  Athens  should  be  surrendered, 
xii.  46, 47 ;  and  Demades,  embassf 
of,  to  Antipat9r,  xii.  322 ;  at  Ath 
ens  under  Antipater,  xii.  324 ;  and 
Nikanor,  xii.  339,  346  seq.;  and 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
xii.  348 ;  condemnation  and  death 
of,  xii.  349  seq. ;  altered  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians  towards,  after  his 
death,  xii.  357. 

PhokiSf  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  v. 
331 ;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  v.  348 ;  in* 
vasion  of,  by  the  Thebans,  b.  a 
374,  X.  136 ;  accusation  of  Theb«9 
against,  before  the  Amphiktyonie 
assembly,  xi.  243 ;  resisClEince  of,  to 
the  Amphiktyonie  assembly,  xL 
246  seq. ;  Philip  in,  xi.  421,  482, 
492  seq. 

PhSkus,  I  185. 

PkokulidSs,  iv.  92. 

Phorkys  and  Kdto,  progeny  of,  L 
7. 

Phonnio  at  Potidsea,  vi.  74 ;  at  Am- 
philochian  Argos,  vi.  121  ;  at  Nau* 
paktus,  vi-  180;  his  victories  over 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  vi.  199 
seq.,  206  seq.;  in  Akamania,  vL 
213  ;  his  later  history,  vi.  277  n. 

Pkarmisius,  disfranchising  proposi* 
tion  of,  viii.  294. 

PhorSneus,  i.  82,  83. 

Phraortis,  iii.  228. 

Phratries,  iii.  52  seq.,  63 ;  and  gentMi 
non-members  of,  iii.  133. 

Phrikdnis,  iii.  192. 

Pkrygia^  Persiaa  forces  in,  om  Alet^ 
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ndei's  landing,  xii  75,  78;  tab- 

mission  of,  to  Alexander  xii  89. 
Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  96,  28 ;  mnsic  and 
worship,  iii.  213  seq. 

Pkrvffiam  and  Trojans,  i.  335;  and 
Thracians,  iii.  210,  213;  ethnical 
affinities  and  early  distribution  of, 
iii.  209  seo. 

Phntnichus  the  tragedian,  his  capture 
01  MilStns,  iv.  309 ;  his  PhcenisssB, 
▼.  138,  n.  1. 

Phrt/nichui  the  commandery  at  Mil6tns, 
Tii.  388 ;  and  Amorgte,  Tii.  389  n. 
1;  and  Alkibiadte,  viii  10  seq.; 
deposition  of,  yiii.  15;  and  the 
Four  Hundred,  viii^  11,  58  seq.;  as- 
sassination iji,  Tiii.  66, 85,  «. :  de- 
cree respecting  the  memoiy  o^  tuL 
85. 

Pkrynan,  id,  d7a 

Phruxm  and  HeU6,  ».  123  seq 

Phtkms  and  Denkalion,  i.  96. 

4iMrtC»  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  aa- 
ture,  i.  368. 

PhyS'AthSnS,  iv.  104. 

Pmflarchy  Athenian,  ii.  461. 

PhflSt  occupation  of,  by  Thrasjbn* 
ms,  viii.  265. 

Phvllidaa  and  the  conspiracy  against 
the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at 
Thebes,  x.  81  seq. 

physical  astronomy  thought  impious 
by  ancient  Greeks,  i.  346  n.;  sci- 
ence, commencement  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  368. 

Pkytalids,  their  tale  of  D£m6t£r,  L  44. 

Phyton,  xi.  18  seq. 

Pien'ans,  original  seat  of,  it.  14. 

Pt^,  Montea  de,  iii.  162. 

BiXoi  of  the  LacedsBmonians  in 
Sphakteria,  yi.  344  n. 

Pinaius,  Alexander  and  Darius  on 
the,  xii.  118  seq. 

Pindar^  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i. 
378  seq. 

Pindus,  ii.  211  seq. 

Piracy  in  early  Greece,  ii.  90,  113. 

Pisa  and  Elis,  relations  of,  ii.  439. 

Pisatans  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii. 
318,  434,  ix.  228,  x.  318  seq.;  and 
Eloians,  il  434,  439 

Pitatie  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  i.  157. 

PigidiOf  conquest  of,  by  Alexander, 
xiL99. 

Pitsutknet,  vi.  26,  28,  iaL  8.     . 
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POune,  m.  190. 

Pittcdcus,  power  and  merit  &t,  fii  Itt 

seq. 
plague  at  Athens,  yi.  154  seq. ;  reviTal 
of,  vi.  293. 

PlaUBa,  and  Thebes,  disputes  be- 
tween, iv.  166 ;  and  Athens,  first 
connection  of,  iv.  165 ;  battle  of,T. 
164  seq. ;  revelation  of  the  victorf 
of,  at  MykalS  the  same  day,  v.  194) 
night-surprise  of,  by  the  Thebam^ 
vL  114  seq. ;  siege  of,  by  Archidft> 
mus,  vi.  188  seq. ;  surrender  of,  to 
the  Lacedflcmonians,  vi.  264  seq. ; 
restoration  of,  by  Bparta,  x.  8t 
seq. ;  capture  of,  by  the  ThebaUp 
X.  159  seq. 

Platasans  at  Marathon,  iv.  248. 

Plato,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.44l9 
on  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  ii« 
6 ;  on  homicide,  ii.  96  n. ;  his  Be* 
public  and  the  Lykuieean  institii* 
tions,  ii.  390;  and  £e  Sophistic 
viii.  345-399 ;  and  XeDopbon,  evi* 
dence  of,  about  Sokratte,  viiL  408 
seq.,  444  a.,  450  ».;  his  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  formal 
logic  founded  by  Sokrat^s,  vitl. 
429 ;  purpose  of  his  dialogues,  viiL 
453  ;  incorrect  assertions  in  the 
Menexenus  of,  ix.  860  a. ;  the  let- 
ters of,  X.  435  n.  1 ;  and  Dionysina 
the  Elder,  xi.  38,  60 ;  and  Dion,  xi. 
39,  57  seq.,  69,  84 ;  and  Dionysios 
the  Younger,  xi.  52,  69-80 ;  Dioi^ 
and  the  Pythagoreans,  xi.  56  seq.  ^ 
statements  and  advice  of,  on  tne 
condition  of  Syracuse,  xi.  130  seq.; 
and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  xL 
206. 

Plausible  Jiction^  i.  435,  ii.  51. 

Pleistoanax,  v.  349,  429  seq. 

Plemmyriumj  vii.  270,  290  seq. 

Plutarch  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  337,  348^ 
403  seq. ;  on  the  ephor  Epitadeua, 
ii.  405  ;  and  Herodotus,  iv.  202  a^ 
V.  6  n.  2:  on  Periklds,  vi.  172. 

Plutarch  ofEretria,  xi.  340  seq. 

FlyntSriay  viii  144. 

Podaleirus  and  Macha6n,  i  180. 

Podarkes,  birth  of,  i.  110. 

Poems,  lost  epic,  ii.  120;  epic,  recited 
in  public,  not  read  in  private,  iL 
135. 

Poetry,  Gieek,  tranaitkm  of^  from  the 
mythical  paat  to  the  poritive  pie 
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tent,  i.  349 ;  epic,  ii.  117  seq. ;  epic,  I  Pmndai  UUef  in  ancient  mythil^  i 


Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  ii.  118;  di 
dactic  and   mystic  hexameter,  ii. 
119  ;    lyric  and  choric,  intended 
for  the  ear,   ii.  137 ;  Greek,   ad- 
vances of,  within  a  century  and  a 
half  after  Terpander,  iv.  77. 
poets  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  355 ; 
iambic,  elegiac,  and  lyric,  predom- 
inance of  the  present  in,  i.  363  ; 
and  logographers,  their  treatment 
ofmythes,  i.  377  seq.;  early,  chro- 
nological evidence  of,  it.  45  seq.  j 
epic,  and  their  probable  dates,  ii. 
122 ;  cyclic,  ii.  123  seq  ;  gnomic  or 
moralizing,  iv.  91  seq. 
Polemarchy  Athenian,  iii.  74. 
PoUmarchs^  Spartan,  ii.  459. 
Pcdemarchus^  viii.  248. 
Political  clubs  at  Athens,  viii.  15. 
Politicians^  new  class  of,  at  Athens, 

after  Periklds,  vi.  245  seq. 
PoUis,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  x.  130. 
Pollux  and  Castor,  i.  171  seq. 
Polyarchus^  xi.  154. 
Poh/biades^  x.  68. 

Poa/bius,  his  transformation  ofmythes 
to  history,  i.  412  ;  perplexing  state- 
ment of,  respecting  the  war   be- 
tween   Sybaris    and    Kroton,    iv. 
416  ;  the  Greece  of,  xii.  318. 
Polychares,  and  Eaaephnas,  ii.  426. 
Polydamas  of  Pharmlus^  x.  137  seq. 
Potydamas  the  Macedonian^  xii.  197. 
Ponfdamidas,  at  MendS,  vi.  440  seq. 
Pofykrates  qfSamoSy  iv.  241  seq. 
P(^krates  the  Sophist^  harangue  of,  on 
the  accusation  against    Sokratds, 
viii.  478  n 
Polynikes,  i.  267,  269  seq.,  273,  280. 
Polyphron^  x.  248. 

Pofysperchon^  appointed  by  Antipater 
as  nis  successor,  xii.  339 ;  plans  of, 
xii.  340 ;  edict  of,  at  Pella,  xii.  343 
seq. ;  Phokion  and  Agnonides 
heard  before,  xii.  351  seq.;  and 
Kassander,  xii.  360, 372, 382 ;  flight 
of,  Italia,  xii.  367. 
Pdystratus^  one   of  the  Foar   Hun 

dred,  viii.  68  n.  1,  69  n.,  78,  88. 
Pdyxena^  death  of,  i.  305. 
Polyzelua  and  Hiero,  v.  228. 
Pompey  in  Colchis,  i.  243. 
Pontic  Greeks,  xii.  458  seq. 
Pontic  HeraJdeia,  xii.  460-471. 
PontuM  and  Gasa,  children  of  i  7 


424,  427. 

Porus,  xii.  227  seq. 

PoseidSn,  i.  6,  9,  56;  prominence  oC 

in  ^olid  legends,  i.  110;  £re(A« 

tlicns,  i.  192,  193;  and  Ath6ii£,i 

195  ;  and  Laomeddn,  i.  285. 

Positive    evidence    indispensable   to 

historical  proof,  i.  429. 
Positive    tendencies    of    the    Greek 
mind  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  !▼. 
105  n. 
Post-Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan 

war,  i.  297. 
Potidoea  and  Artabams,  v.  149;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Corinth  and  Athens, 
vi.  67 ;  desigiBS  of  Perdikkas  ana 
the  Corinthians  npon,  vi.  68;  re- 
volt of,  from  Athens,  vi.  69  seq. ; 
Athenian  victory  near,  vi.  73 ; 
blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ti 
74,  140,  164;  182;  Brasidas's  at- 
tempt upon,  vi.  150;  capture  of, 
by  Philip  and  the  Olyntnlana,  zi. 
238. 
Prasia,  expedition  of  Pythodftms  to, 

vii.  285. 
Praxitas^  ix.  327  n.  1,  333  seq. 
Priam,  i.  285,  292  n.  5,  304. 
Priene,  iii.  172,  178,  vi.  26. 
Priests  Egyptian,  iii.  314. 
Primitive  and  historical   Greece,  ii. 

57-118. 
Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens, 

viii.  304. 
Probability  alone   not  sufficient    for 

historical  proof,  i.  429. 
Pro'Bouleutic  Senate,  Solon's,  iii.  121 
ProbvU,  board  of,  vii.  362. 
Prodikus.  viii.  370,  380  seq. 
Prestos  and  his  daughters,  i.  8^  seq. 
Prokne,  i.  197  seq. 
Prohris,  i.  198. 

Prometheus,  i.  6 ;  and  Zens,  i  63,  7tt, 

79  seq.;  and  Panddra,  i.  75;  and 

Epimdtheus,  i.  75 ;  ^schylns's,  i. 

382  n.  3. 

Property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  iii  106^ 

114  seq. 
Prophecies,  Sibylline,  i.  338. 
Proponitis,  Phokion  in,  xi.  460. 
Propylaea,  building  of,  vi.  21,  23  ».  4> 
Prose  voriting  among  the  Greeks,  Vt* 

97. 
Protagoras,  viii.  376, 379  seq.,  889  Ml^ 
392  n. 
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PntaOaua,!.  290,  v.  2lil. 

Proth<m8,T.  176. 

Prozemu  of  Teyea,  x.  209. 

Prytaneium,  SoIon*8  regulations  aboat, 
ui.  143. 

Prytanes,  iv.  138. 

Prytanies,  iv.  138. 

Prytani\  xii.  485. 

Psammenihu,  it.  219. 

Paammetichus  /.,  iii.  325  seq. 

PsammeticfuiS  and  Tamos,  x.  13. 

Psammis^  iii.  333. 

Psephimij  Demophantns's  democra- 
tical,  viii.  81. 

Psephisms  and  laws,  distinction  be- 
tween, T.  373. 

Psyttalaa^  Persian  troops  in,  v.  128, 
136. 

Pudemy  of  Aldrus,  x.  249,  250 ;  and 
Pelopidas,  x.  263;  assassination 
of,  X.  300. 

Pklemy  of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas 
on,  xii.  335 ;  alliance  of,  with  Kas- 
Sander,  Ljsimachns  and  Seleukns 
against  Antigonns,  xii.  367,  372, 
383,  387 ;  proclamations  of,  to  the 
Greeks,  xii.  369  ;  Ljsimachns  and 
Kassander,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonns,  xii.  371  j  in  Greece,  xii. 
373. 

Ptalemify  nephew  of  AnHgoniUj  xii. 
370. 

Public  tmeakingy  its  early  origin  and 
intellectaal  effects,  ii.  77  seq. 

Punjab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the, 
xii.  227  seq. 

Purification  for  homicide,  i.  25,  26. 

PydnOj  siege  of,  by  Arcbestratns,  vi. 
70*,  siege  of,  by  Archeians,  yiii. 
118  ;  and  Philip,  xi.  236,  237. 

Pyke,  in  Babylonia,  ix.  36  n.  2.,  43  n. 

PylagonK,  ii.  247. 

Pylians,  ii.  12,  335. 

Py/tis,  attack  of  Hdraklds  on,  i.  110, 
long  independence  of,  ii.  331  n.  2 ; 
occupation  and  fortification  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  vi.  317  seq.;  ar- 
mistice concludeu  at,  vi.  324,  332 ; 
Kleon's  expedition  to,  y\.  366  seq. ; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, yii.  29  ;  helots  brought 
back  to,  by  the  Athenians,  yii.  70 ; 
recapture  of,  by  the  Lacedssmo- 
nians,  viii.  131. 
Pjfrmnids,  Egyptian,  iii.  321. 
tyrrha  and  Deukalion,  i,  9^ 


Pyrrho  and  Sokratds,  viii.  489  a. 
PyrrhuSy  mm  of  AchUUsy  i.  188. 
PyrrhuSy  king  of  EpiruSy  and  Antl- 

pater,  son  of  Kassander,  xii.  389. 
PythagoraSy  the  philoeopher,  i.  367  seq., 

iv.  390-411,416. 
PythagcraSy  the  Ephesian  detpoty  iiL 

182. 
Pythagorean  order,  vf.  395,  403  seq^ 

416. 
Pythagoreans,  logical  distinction   of 

genera  and  species  unknown  to, 

▼iii.  427  fi.  2 ;  Plato,  and  Dion,  xi 

57  seq. 
PytheaSy  xii.  457. 
Pythia.  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philome 

Ins,  XI.  250. 
Pythian  ApoUoy  i.  47. 
fSfthian  games,  ii.  240,  243,  ir.  58,  68 

seq.,  iv.  65,  x.   137  n.  1,   195,  xi. 

428. 
PythiuSy  the  Phrygian,  v.  27. 
PythodAruSy  vii.  133,  139,  285. 
Python,  mission    of,  to  Athens,  zi. 

446. 
PythonikuSy  vii.  175,  197. 


QuadriremeSy  x.  479. 
Quinqueremes,  ▼.  47  n.  2,  x.  479. 


R 


Races  of  men  in  *'  Works  and  Days,^ 
i.  64  seq. 

Rdigious  ceremonies  a  source  of 
mythes,  i.  62,  63, 451  seq. ;  views  pa- 
ramount in  the  Homeric  age,  i. 
357  ;  views,  opposition  of,  to  scien- 
tific, among  the  Greeks,  i.  358,  370 
seq. ',  festivals,  Grecian,  iv.  53,  67 
seq.,  xi.  353 ;  associations,  effect 
of,  on  early  Grecian  art,  iv.  99. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  history,  i.  408  a. 

Rhadamanthus  and  Minds,  i.  219. 

Rhapsodes,  ii  129,  137  seq. 

Rhea,  i.  5,  6. 

Rhegians  and  Tarentines,  expedition 
of,  against  the  lapygians,  v.  238. 

Rhegium,  iii.  383;  the  chorus  sent 
from  MessSne  to,  iv.  53  n.  1 ;  and 
Athens,  vii.  128  n.  3 ;  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  near,  b.  c.  425,  vii  134, 
progress  of  the  Athenian  armameni 
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for  Sicily  to,  vii.  181 ;  diseoarage* 
mentof  the  Athenians  at,  vii.  190; 
relations  of,  with  Dionysius,  b.  g. 
899,  X.  474  seq.j  and  Dionysins, 
zi.  5,  7,  11, 16  seq. ;  and  Dionysius 
the  Yonger,  xi.  133  j  Timoleon  at, 
xi.  144  seq. 

RhetoriCy  v.  402,  viii.  335, 339, 346  seq. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  v.  40S  seq. 

Bhetray  the  primitive  constitutional, 
ii.  344  n.  2,  345  n.  2. 

RhetrtK,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  355 
n.  3. 

Rhienus  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  430. 

Rhium^  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  yi. 
196  seq. 

Rhodes^  founder  of,  ii.  30 ;  dikasteries 
at,  V.  384  n.  2  -,  and  the  Olympic 
games,  vii.  52  n.  4  ;  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  at,  vii.  399,  400  seq., 
viii.  94,  ix.  368,  373;  Doriens  at, 
viii.  116;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta,  ix. 
271 ;  revolt  of,'  from  Athens,  xi. 
220  seq. ;  sieg;e  of,  by  Demetrius 
Poliorketes,  xii.  381. 

Rhodians  and  the  battle  of  Chsero 
neia,  xi.  504. 

RJioddpis,  iii.  337  n.  2. 

Rkcekus  of  Samos,  iv.  100 

RhcBsakeSy  xii.  84. 

Rites,  post- Homeric,  i.  27,  28  ;  ecsta- 
tic, i.  30  seq. 

Rivers,  mythical  personages  identified 
with,  i.  342  n.  2 ;  of  Greece,  ii. 
217. 

Robbery,  violent,  how  regarded  in 
Greece  and  Earope,  ii.  Ill  n.  2. 

Rofnances  of  chivalry,  i.  475,  ii.  156 
R.  2. 

Roman  kings,  authority  of,  ii.  68  n.  3. 

Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  iii. 
159  seq. 

Romans,  respect  of,  for  lUiam,  i.  327  ; 
belief  of,  with  regard  to  earth- 
quakes, i.  400  n. ;  dislike  of,  to  paid 
judicial  pleading,  viii.  361  n.  2; 
embassy  firom,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
248  R.  2;  Livy^s  opinion  as  to  the 
chances  of  Alexander,  if  he  had 
attacked  the,  xii.  260. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest  at,  iii.  112  n.  I ;  debasement 
of  coin  at,  iii.  1 14 ;  new  tables  at, 
iii.  115  n.  2;  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  at,  iii.  159  seq  ;  poUtrcal 


associations  at,  viii.  16  «.t; 
Carthage,  treaties  between,!.  399  n, 
RoxatM,  xu.  214, 216»  319, 8Sd,  367, 
871. 


8. 


Sacred  games,  8olon*s  rowards  !• 
victors  at,  iii.  141 ;  objects,  Greek 
view  of  material  connection  with, 
iii.  84  n.  I.,  260. 

Sacred  War,  the  first,  iv.  63  seq.,  ▼. 
346 ;  the  second,  xi.  241  seq.,  874, 
421  seq. ;  position  of  Philip  after 
the  second,  xi.  434 ;  th«  third,  zL 
467. 

Sacrifices,  i.  62  ;  human,  in  Gfeeoe,! 
126  seq. 

Sacrilege,  Frettcfa  legislation  opoa 
vii.  212  H, 

SadyatUs,  iii.  253. 

Saga,  the,  Am^re  on,  i.  857  ». 

Sage,  a  universal  manifestation  ol 
the  human  mind,  i.  461. 

Sagen-poesie,  applied  as  a  standard  to 
the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey,  ii.  162. 

Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  411 
«.  2. 

Saints,  legends  of,  i.  469  seq. 

Sakadas,  iv.  89. 

Saicethus,  vi.  237  seq. 

Salamis,  the  serpent  of,  i.  186 ;  war 
between  Athens  and  Megara  about, 
iii.  98  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Greek 
fleet  from  Artemisium  to,  v.  lOS, 
107;  the  battle  of,  v.  104-147: 
Persian  and  Greek  fleets  after  th6 
battle  of,  V.  147 ;  migration  o^ 
Athenians  to,  on  Mardonius's  ap- 
proach, V.  154;  seizure  of  pri- 
soners  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
at  Athens,  viii.  267. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  i.  189,  x.  14  seq. 

Sabnoneus,  i.  108. 

Samian    exiles,     application     of,    to 
Sparta,  iv.  242 ;  attack  of,  on  8i 
phnos,  iv.  244 ;  at  ZanklS,  v.  211. 

Samians  and  Athenians,  contrast  be- 
tween, iv.  247 ;  slaughter  of,  by 
Otan^,  iv.  249;  at  Lad£,  iv.  304; 
migration  of,  to  Sicily,  iv.  806; 
transfer  of  the  fund  of  the  con- 
federacy from  Delos  to  Atheaa 
proposed  by,  v.  343;  applicatioa 
of,  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  AthflHM 
vi.  29. 
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Atmnitea,  xi.  8. 

Samogy  foandation  of,  iiL  173;  con- 
dition of,  on  the  accession  of  Da- 
rins  HystaspSs,  iv.  240;  Laced»- 
monians  and  Polykratds  at,  iv.  243 ; 
Persian  annament  nnder  Datis  at, 
iv.  329 ;  Persian  fieet  at,  after  the 
battle    of  Salamis,  v.    147,    192; 
Greek  fleet  moves  to  the  rescue  of, 
from  the  Persians,  v.  192 ;  an  an- 
tonomons  ally  of  Athens,  vi.   2 ; 
revolt  of,  from  the   Athenians,  vi. 
25  seq^  29 ;  and  Miletus,  dispute 
between,    about    Pri#n€,    vi.    26; 
Athenian  armament  a^^ainst,  nn- 
der Periklds,   Sophoklls,  etc.,  vi. 
27  seq. ;  blockaded,  vi.  28 ;  govern- 
ment of,  after  its  capture  bj  Pe- 
riklls,  vi.  30;  democratical  revo- 
lution at,  vii.  377  seq. ;  powerful 
Athenian  fleet  at,  b.  c.  412,  vii. 
886;  oligarchical    conspiracy    at, 
Tiii.  7  seq.,  25  seq. ;  embassy  from 
the  Four  Hundred  to,  viii.  44,  52 
■eq.,  55 ;  Athenian  democracy  re- 
oonstituted  at,  viii.   46  seq. ;  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  Alki- 
biad€s,  viii.  49  seq. ;  eagerness  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  to  sail  to 
PeinmUy   viii.  52, 54 ;  envoys  from 
Argosto  the  Athenian  Demos  at, 
viii.  57;  Athenian  democracy  at, 
contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  viii.  92  seq. ;  Strom- 
bichid^*6  arrival  at,  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, viii.  96;  Alkibiadte*s   re- 
turn from  Aspendns  to,  viii.  115; 
AlkibiadSs  sails  from,  to  the  Helles- 
pont, viii.  116 ;  Alkibiad£s  at,  b.  c. 
407,  viii.  155 ;  Alkibiad£s  leaves  An- 
tiochus  in  command  at,  viii.  153 ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the  armament  at, 
with  Alkibiad^s,  viii.  154 ;  Konon 
at,  viii.  160 ;  Lysander  at,  viii.  223, 
237;  conquest  of,  by  Timotheus, 
X.  294,  297  n.  2. 

SamolhraciarUy  exploit  of,  at  Salamis, 
V.  135. 

Sangala^  capture  of,  by  Alexander, 
xii.  231. 

Sappkd,  i.  363,  iv.  90  seq. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a 
Pan -Ionic  emigration  to,  iv.  207. 

Sardis,  iii.  220;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus, 
iv.  192;  march  of  Aristagoras  to, 
abI  burning  of,  rw,  290 ;  march  of 
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Xerxes  to,  and  collection  of  his 
forces  at,  V.  14 ;  march  of  Xerxes 
from,  V.  27 ;  retirement  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to,  after  their  defeat  at 
M^kald,  V.  198;  Alkibiadds's  im- 
prisonment at,  and  escape  from, 
viii.  119,  120;  forces  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  collected  at,  ix.  8 ;  march 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to 
Kanaxa,  ix.  11  seq.;  victory  of 
Agesilaus  near,  ix.  267 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  89. 

Sarissa^  xii.  57,  101  seq. 

Sarmatians,  iii.  243. 

SarpeddUy  i.  219. 

SatagpeSy  iii.  285,  288  n. 

Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  I?. 
235  seq. 

Satraps  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  dis- 
contents of,  iv.  226  seq. ;  of  Alex- 
ander, xii.  239  seq. 

Satyrus  of  HerakUta,  xii.  564. 

Satyrus  I.  of  Bosporus,  xi.  264  n.  I, 

xii.  481. 
Satyrus  the  actor,  xi.  270,  364. 
Satyrus  II.  of  Bosporus,  xii.  484. 
Sajm  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Stnr- 

leson  contrasted  with  Pherekydes 
and  Hellanikus,  i.  468. 
Scales  jEginaean  and  Euboic,  iL  319 
seq.,  325;  ^ginsean,  Euboic  and 
Attic,  iii.  171. 

Scandinavian  mythical  genealogies,  i. 
465  ft.  3 ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  i.  479 
seq. 


'us,  ii.  212. 

Science,  physical,  commencement  of, 
among  the  Greeks,  i.  367. 

Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  re- 
ligious, among  the  Greeks,  i.  359- 
370  seq. 

Scission  between  the  superior  men  and 
the  multitude  among  the  Greeks,  L 
375. 

Sculpture  at  Athens,  nnder  Periklls, 
vi.  22. 

Scurrility  at  festivals,  iv.  80  n.  2. 

Scytia,  i.  1^221. 

Scytkia,  in.  235;  Darius's  invasion 
of,  iv.  263  seq. 

Scythians,  iii.  233  seq.,  xii.  475 ;  in- 
vasion of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper 
Asia  by,  iii.  245  seq.;  strong  im- 
pression produced  by,  upon  Hero* 
dotna's  imagination,  iv.  268;  aft- 
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tack  of  Philip  on,  zi.  49%  and 
Alexander,  xii.  906,  814. 

Seeession  of  the  mythical  races  of 
Greece,  ii.  19. 

Seisacktkeia,  or  debtoni*  relief-law  of 
Solon,  iii.  99  seq. 

Selens,  I  6,  346  n. 

Sdeukiis,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus,  xii.  367,  372,  383,  387  ; 
Kassander,  Lysimachns,  and  Ptol- 
emy, pacification  of,  with  Antigo- 
nus, xii.  371 ;  and  the  Pontic  H^ 
rakleia,  xii.  470;  death  of,  xii.  470. 

Sdinuntints^  defeat  of,  i  /  the  Eges- 
taeans  and  Carthaginians,  x.  404. 

Sdinus,  iii.  367 ;  and  Egesta,  vii.  145, 
X.  401 ,  404 ;  application  of,  to  Sy- 
racuse, X.  404 ;  capture  of,  by  Han- 
nibal, X.  405  seq. ;  abandonment 
of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  x.  408 ; 
Hcrmokrates  at,  x.  417. 

SeUi,  ii.  268. 

Selvmbna,  viii.  126, 133,  xi.  455  n.  S. 

Sefymbris^  vr.  27. 

Semele^  i.  259. 

Semi-historical  interpretation  of  an* 
eient  mythes,  i.  433. 

Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  le- 
r^ndary,  paramount  in  historical 
t.reece,  ii.  76 ;  Spartan,  ii.  S4S, 
357  i  of  Areopagus,  iii.  73  ;  powers 
of,  enlarged  by  Solon,  iii.  122 ;  of 
Four  Hundred,  Solon's,  iii.  121 ; 
of  Five  Hundred,  iv.  137 ;  at  Ath- 
ens, expulsion  of,  by  the  Four 
Hundred,  viii.  39. 

Stnators^  addition  to  the  oath  of  Ath- 
enian, viii.  298. 

Sentiment,  mingled  ethical  and  myth- 
ical, in  "■  Works  and  Days,"  i.  69 
seq. 

Sepias  Akte^  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  y.  83 
seq.' 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i. 
57,  113  n.  2. 

SeiiiOS,  capture  of,  b.  c.  479,  ▼.  202 
seq.;  escape  of  the  Athenian  squad- 
ron from,  to  ElsBus,  viii.  105 ;  Der- 
kyllidas  at,  ix.  320 ;  capture  of,  by 
Kotys,  X.  373  ;  surrender  of,  to 
Athens,  b.  c.  358,  x.  379  n. ;  con- 
quest of,  by  Chares,  xi.  257. 

Saithes,  and  the  Ten  TbooMnd 
Oreeks,  ix.  154, 169  seq. 

ftMNcM^againU  TlieiMa,tfaibLS74. 


Seven  wise  mm  of  Greece,  iv.  95;  m% 

Sibyl,  the  Erythrssan,  i.  28. 

SiJbyline  profmecieSf  i.  28,  338. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  be> 
tween  b.  c  735  and  485,  iii.  S67 
seq. ;  Greeks,  peculiarity  of  their 
monetary  and  statical  scale,  ilL 
369 ;  comedy,  iii.  373 ;  Greeks,  ear* 
ly  governments  of,  v.  206 ;  Greeks^ 
and  Phenicians,  y.  207 ;  cities,  B.a 
431,  vii.  127, 131 ;  and  Italian  Do- 
rians, aid  expected  from,  by  Spar* 
ta,  yil.  129;  cities,  general  peace 
between,  b.  C.  424,  vii.  138 ;  aid  to 
Syracuse,  b.  O.  413,  vii.  295. 

Sicily,  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in,  iiL 
276;  ante-Hellenic  population  o( 
iii.  350,  361,  372;  and  Ital^  eaily 
languages  and  history  of,  iii.  354 
». ;  and  Italy,  date  of  earliest  Ore* 
cian  colony  in,  iii.  356 ;  rapid  nml* 
tiplication  of  Grecian  colonies  in, 
alter  b.  c.  735,  iii.  360 ;  the  yoyage 
firom  Greece  to,  iii.  361 ;  spot  when 
the  Greeks  first  landed  in,  iii  atl ; 
Megarian,  iii.  365 ;  snbcoloniei 
fh)m,  iii.  366 ;  Sikel  or  Sikan  oav- 
ems  in,  iii.  368  n. ;  mixed  popniatioft 
of,  iii.  369 ;  difference  oetween 
Greeks  in,  and  those  in  Greece 
Proper,  iii.  372 ;  despots  in,  about 

b.  c.  500,  y.  204 ;  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion of,  B  C-  480,  y.  220 ;  expul- 
sion of  despots  from,  b.  o.  465,  ▼• 
233;  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
despots,  B.  c.  465,  y.  234,  236  seq. 
yii.  118 ;  return  of  Dnketins  to,  yfi. 
122 ;  intellectual  movement  in,  be* 
tween  b.  c.  461-416,  viL  127  ;  rela- 
tions of,  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  al- 
tered by  the  quarrel  between  Cor 
inth  and  Kontyra,  yii.  129;  Dori- 
ans attack  the  lonians  in,  about  B. 

c.  427,  yii.  131 ;  Ionic  cities  in,  so* 
licit  aid  from  Athens,  against  the 
Dorians,  b.  c.  427,  yii.  132  ;  Ath^ 
nian  expedition  to,  b.  c.  487,  yfl. 
133 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.  o. 
425,  yii.  133;  Athenian  expedition 
to,  B.C.  422,  vii.  142;  Athenian 
expedition  to,  b.  c  415,  yii.  149- 
162,  179-191,  217-278;  Athenian 
expedition  to,  b.  a  413,  yii.  279- 
287,  288-^53 ;  effect  of  tiie  Athe- 
nian disaster  in,  upon  all  Gkeekii 
yu.  368  i  intenrentiOB  ef  OMthege 
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in,  B.  o.  410,  X.  401  seq. ,  mvasion 
6t,  by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  409,  x.  405 
■eq. ;  abandonment  of  SeUnas  by 
tbe  Hellenic  cities  of,  b.  c.  409,  x. 
408  \  Hannibal's  return  from,  b.  g. 
409,  X.  415 ;  return  of  Hennokra- 
tes  to,  X.  415;  invasion  of,  by  Han- 
nibal and  Imilkon,  x.  422  seq.; 
soatbem,  depressed  condition  of, 
B  c.  405,  X.  457;  expedition  of 
Dionysins  a^nst  the  Carthagin* 
ians  in,  x.  483  seq. ;  freqaency  of 
pestilence  among  the  Carthagin- 
ians in,  xi.  1 ;  Dionysins's  conquests 
in  the  interior  of,  b.  a  S94,  xi.  4 ; 
condition  of,  b.  c.  353-344,  xi.  130 ; 
voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  xi.  143 
seq.;  invasion  of,  by  the  Gartha- 
ffinians,  B.  c.  340,  xi.  170;  Timo- 
feon  in,  xi.  170>195;  expedition 
to,  nnder  Giskon,  xi  180;  Aga- 
thokies  in,  xii.  439  seq.;  ceases  to 
be  ander  Hellenic  agracy  after 
Agathokles,  xii.  451. 

Ondon^  iii.  265 ;  conqaest  of,  by  Dari- 
us Nothns,  xi.  438;  surrender  of, 
to  Alexander,  xii.  130. 

fitriiw,  capture  of,  by  the  LacedsBmo- 
Bian8,  ix.  335;  recovery  of,  by 
Iphikrates,  ix.  353. 

8ie^  of  Tn^.  i.  284-306. 

Sigeium,  Mitylemean  at,  i.  339 ;  and 
Peistratus,  ir.  117. 

Sikans,  iii.  349,  351  n.  3,  369. 

Sikd  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  374. 

SikeU,  iii.  349 ;  in  Italy,  iii.  351, 375  ; 
migration  of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily, 
iii.  353  n.  2 ;  in  SSicily,  iii  367,  x. 
494,  xi.  5,  6. 

Sikinmu,  v.  126,  140,  313  n.  2. 

Sikydriy  origin  of,  i  120  seq. ;  early 
condition  of,  iii.  4 ;  despots  at,  iii. 
32  seq.,  38 ;  classes  of  people  at, 
iii  35 ;  names  of  Dorion  and  non- 
Dorion  tribes  at,  iii.  34,  37 ;  Cor- 
inth, and  Megara,  analogy  of,  iii. 
47 ;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  v.  332 ; 
Spartan  and  Argeian  expedition 
against,  vii  97 ;  desertion  of,  from 
8parta  to  Thebes,  x.  257 ;  intes- 
tine dissensions  at,  b.  c.  367-366,  x. 
269  seq. ;  Enphion  at,  x.  269  seq., 
272,  273. 

Silemus  tht  prophet,  ix.  4€^  133  seq. 

SOpkium,  iv.  33. 


i.  304.  ^ 

Simonidis  of  /Teds,  epigram  o(  oo 
the  battle  of  ThermopyUe,  v.  104: 
mediation  of,  between  Hiero  ana 
Thero,  v.  227. 

SiuMnides  ofAmurgugy  poetry  of,  i  4631 
iv.  73,  82. 

8in6pe  and  the  Amazons,  i  212  n.  8; 
date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii  249 
n.  3 ;  Perikles's  expedition  to^  vi 
10;  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeki^ 
ix.  129  seq.,  144;  long  indejpeii- 
dence  of,  xii  459;  envoys  uom 
with  Darius,  xii  459. 

SipknuA,  iii  166 ;  attack  of  flBMJii 
exiles  on,  iv.  244. 

Sirens,  the,  i.  1. 

Siris,  or  Herakleia,  iii  384. 

Sisygambis,  xii  124,  164,  171. 

Sisyphus,  i.  118  seq. 

SiiaUces,  vi.  141,  215  seq. 

Sithoma,  iv.  24,  25. 

Sitiake,  the  Ten  Thousand  GfMtl 
at,  ix.  65.  , 

Skalds,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  ii.  150  ■• 
2,  ii  157  n. 

Skedasus,  x.  178. 

Skfpns,  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  218. 

Skillus,  XenophoD  at,  ix.  176  seq. 

Ski6ne,  revolt  oil  from  Athens  to 
Brasidas,  vi>435  seq. ;  dispute  aboot| 
after  the  One  year's  trace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vi  437 ;  block* 
ade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  b.  Cb 
423,  vi.  442 ;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  b.  c.  421,  vii.  22. 

Skirkos,  vii.  80,  84,  x.  233. 

Skylax,  iv.  237,  283,  x.  227  n.  6. 

Skylletium,  iii.  384. 

iSkyros,  conquest  of,  by  Kimon,  v.  308. 

Skylulism  at  Argos,  x.  200  Aeq. 

Skytkis  of  Zankl^,  v.  211  seq.    • 

Skytkini,  and  the  Ten  Thojisand 
Greeks,  ix.  110. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  befort 
Solon,  iii.  94. 

Slaves  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  97  seqp 

Smerdis,  iv.  221  seq. 

SmirUkian  Apollo,  i.  50,  337. 

Smyrna,  iii  182.  189. 

Social  War,  xi  220,  231. 

Soeratic  phUosoft/iers,  their  unjoat  e(Mi< 
demnation  of  rhapsodes,  ii  199^ 

Soeratid  viri,  viii.  403  s. 

StgdiaM  reek,  capture  of,  by  ^*tiiil 
der.  xii  %hL 
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Sogdiana,  Alexander  in,  xiL  803  leq^ 
207. 

SSkratSs,  his  treatment  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  scientific  and 
religions  views,  i.  370 ,  treatment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  374  seq. ; 
alleged  impie^  of,  attacked  by 
Aristophanes,  i.  401  n. ;  and  the 
sophists,  ▼.404,  vii.  35  n  2 ;  viii.  387 
ft.,  400,  441  n. ;  at  the  battle  of  De- 
linm,  yi.  396 ;  and  Alkibiadds,  vii. 
85  seq. ;  and  Kritias,  vii  35  seq. ; 
at  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
generals  at  ArginassB,  vii.  200; 
and  the  Thirty,  viii.  244,  257 ;  and 
Parmenid6s,  viii.  346  n.  ]  dislike  of, 
to  teaching  for  pay,  viii.  342 ;  life, 
character,  philosophy,  teaching, 
and  death  of,  viii.  400-496. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  106. 

8oU  in  Cypms,  iii.  148. 

SoUium^  Athenian  capture  of,  yi.  185. 

Soioeis,  Cape,  iii.  272  n.  2. 

Sohn  and  the  Iliad,  ii.  152  n.  2 ;  civil 
conditi9n  of  Attica  before,  iii.  48 ; 
life,  character,  laws,  and  constitn* 
tion  of,  iii.  88-159. 

SophokUs,  his  CBdipidos,  i.  270 ;  his 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  379  seq., 
385;  Periklds,  etc.,  Athenian  ar- 
mament nnder,  against  Samos,  vi. 
27  seq.}  number  of  tragedies  by, 
viii.  319  n. ;  ^schylns  and  Eurip> 
idds,  viii.  332  \  and  Herodotus, 
viii.  323  n.  2. 

Sophokles  and  Euirmedon,  expedi- 
tions of,  to  Sicily  and  Korkjrra, 
vi  313  seq.,  357  seq.,  vii.  133,  136, 
139. 

Sdtis,  xi.  104. 

Soeistratus,  xii.  394,  388,  405. 

Sotkiac  period  and  Manetho,  iii.  340 
seq. 

S^ixirta  and  Mykgnse,  i.  165  seq. ;  oc- 
cupation of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii. 
811,  326  seq.,  360;  and  the  dis- 
«nion  of  Greek  towns,  ii.  259;  not 
strictly  a  city,  ii.  261 ;  inferior  to 
Argos  and  neighboring  Dorians, 
B.  c.  776,  ii.  307,  312  -,  first  histor- 
ical  view  of,  ii.  323 ;  not  the  per- 
fect Dorian  type,  ii.  341  ;  pair  of 
kings  at,  ii.  349;  classification  of 
the  population  at,  ii.  348  seq. :  sys- 
•itia  aod  public  training  at,  ii.  880 
•eq. ;  partition  of  landii  alb  awrS- 


bed  to  Lyknrgus,  ii.  iO<1-41ft;  |ira» 
gressive  increase  of,  ii.  417;  aii4 
Lepreum,  ii.  440 ;  Argos,  and  Ar- 
cadia, retations  of,  ii.  443  n.  2 ;  and 
Mautinea,  ii.  444;  and  Arcadia,  ii. 
445  seq. ;  and  Tegea,  ii.  446  seq.^ 
bones  of  Orest^  taken  to,  ii.  447 ; 
acquisitions  of,  towards  Argos,  ii. 
450  seq. ;  extensive  possesions  and 
power  of  by,  b.  c  540,  ii.  453  seq.  j 
military  institutions  of,  ii.  456  seq. ; 
recognized  superiority  of,  ii.  461, 
iv.  242,  318 ;  peculiar  government 
of,   iii.  6 ;  alleged  intervention  of, 
with  the  Nemean  and    Isthmian 
games,  iv.  66  n. ;  exclusive  charac 
ter  of  her  festivals,  iv.  69 ;  musical 
and   poetical  tendencies  at,  iv.  83 
seq.,  86  A.  1 ,  choric  training  at,  iv. 
84  seq.;   first  appearance  of,  as 
head  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  iv. 
169,  174  seq. ;  preparations  at,  for 
attacking  Athens,  after  the  failure 
of  Kleomends,  iv.  173  seq.;  and 
Croesus,    iv.    190 ;    and    Asiatic 
Greeks,  iv.  199,  iv.  207,  208;  and 
Bamian  exiles,  iv.  242 ;  and  Arista- 

S»ras,  iv.  287  seq. ;  treatment  of 
arius's  herald  at,  iv.  317  ;  appeal 
of  Athenians  to,  against  the  Me- 
dism   of  ^gina,  iv.  318 ;  war  of, 
against  Argos,  b.  O.  496-5,  iv.  320 
seq. ;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  57;  Pan-Hellenic  congress 
convened  by,  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  V.  57  seq. ;  leaves  Athens 
undefended  against  Mardonius,  v. 
153   seq.;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens, 
V.   261    seq. ;    and    Athens,    first 
open   separation   between,   v.  263, 
265  seq.,   290 ;  secret   promise  of, 
to  the  Thasians,  to  invade  Attica, 
v.  312  ;  restores  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes   in  Bceotia,  v.  313,    331; 
and   the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  be- 
tween b.  c.  477-457,  V.  314  ;  earth- 
quake and   revolt  of  Helots  at,  b 
O.  464,  V.  315  seq. ;  Athenian  aux 
iliaries   to,  against   the  Helots,  v. 
316  seq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the 
alliance  of,  B.  O.  464,  v  319 ;  and 
Athens,  five  years*  truce  between, 
V.  334  ;  and  Delphi,  b.  O.  452-447, 
T.  346  ;  and   Athens,  thirty  years* 
tnicA  between,  v.  850 ;  applieatiaa 
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ei  S^iniiaDS  to,  tI.  29;  niperia!,| 
oompared  with  imperial  Athena,  j 
vi.  39,  ix.  187  seq.  j  and  her  snbject- 
ftllies,  vi  41 ;  and  Athens,  confed- 
eracies of,  vi.  46 ;  promise  of,  to 
the  Potidsans,  to  invade  Attica, 
tL  69 ;  application  of  the  Lesbiaiifl 
l0i»  Ti.  76 ;  assembly  at,  before  the 
Pbloponnesian  war,  vi.  78  eeq.; 
relations  of,  with  her  allies,  vi  79 ; 
congress  of  allies  at.  B.  o.  432,  yL 
92  seq. ;  requisitions  addressed  to 
Athens  by,  B.  a  431,  vi  97  seq., 
105  seq. ;  efforts  of,  to  nnse  a  naval 
force  oo  commencing  the  Plelopon- 
nesian  war,  vi.  125  j  and  the  Mity- 
knsans,  vi.  226  seq. :  (!esy)atche8 
firom  Artaxerxes  to,  vi.  360  seq. ; 
and  Athens  one  year's  truce  bis- 
tween,  b.  o.  423,  vi.  437  sec.,  453, 
457  seq.  j  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias, 
¥ii.  2, 9  \  and  Argos,  nncertain  re- 
lations between,  b.  c  421,  vn.  3; 
•nd  Athens,  alliance  between,  b.  a 
421,  vii.  5 ;  revolt  of  Elis  Arom,  viL 
17  seq. ;  congress  at,  b.  o.  421,  vii 
S4 ;  and  Bceotia,  alliance  between, 
B.  c.  420,  vii.  26 ;  and  Argos,  fifty 
years'  peace  between,  vii.  28  seq. : 
embassy  of  Nikias  to,  vii.  44 ;  and 
Athens,  relations  between,  b.  a 
419,  vii.  70  j  and  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  b.  o.  418,  ¥11.86;  and 
Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between, 
m.  C.  418,  vii.  92  seq.  j  submission 
of  Mantinea  to,  vii.  95 ;  and  Athens, 
relations  between,  b.  c.  416,  viL 
103^  and  Sicily,  relations  of,  al- 
tered by  the  qnarrel  between 
Corinth  and  Korkyra.  vii.  129; 
aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Do- 
rians Dy,  b.  c.  431,  vii.  130;  em- 
bassy from  Syracuse  and  Corinth 
to,  B.  o.  415,  vii.  235  seq.;  Alkibi- 
•dds  at,  vii.  236  seq^  viii.  2 ;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  be- 
tween, B.  C.  414,  vii  285 ;  resolu- 
tion of,  to  fortify  Dekeleia  and 
■end  a  force  to  Syracuse,  b.  c  414, 
vii.  286;  application  from  Chios 
to,  vii.  365;  embassy  from  Tissa- 
phemes  and  Ptiamabassns  to,  vii. 
366 :  embassy  ftom  the  Four  Hun- 
dred to,  viii.  63,  84 ;  proposals  of 
peace  from,  to  Athens,  b.  o.  410, 
vft  182  teq.;  aUflf^  ppoposalf 


of  peaee  fnMt,  to  Athens, 
the  battle  of  AifljenassB,  viit910| 
first  proposals  of  Athens  to,  after 
the  battle  of  .Agospotami,  viii  2S6  ) 
embassies  of  Theramente  to^  viL 
927,  228 ;  assembly  of  the  Belopoih 
nesian  confederacy  at,  b.  a  40^ 
viii  228;  terms  of  peace  granted 
to  Athens  by,  b.  O.  404,  viii.  229} 
triumphant  return  of  Lysander  to^ 
vHi  238 ;  and  her  allies,  after  the 
ciqptnre  of  Athens  by  Lysandeb 
viii.  259 ;  oppressive  dominion  of 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Ljf- 
■ander,  viH.  960;  opposition  to  Lf> 
sender  at,  viii  262;  pacification 
Irf,  between  the  Ten  at  Athene 
and  the  exiles  at  Peinans,  viii 
278;  empire  of,  contrasted  with 
her  promises  ofliberty,  ix.  191  seq. ; 
change  m  the  langnage  and  friaai 
of,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peli^ 
ponnesian  war,  ix.  194 ;  and  thn 
Thlr^  at  Athens,  fac  197 ;  oppor- 
tnnity  lost  by,  for  organiaiiig  n 
stable  confederacy  throoghont 
Greece,  ix.  199  seq. ;  alienation  of 
the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
.ffigospotami,  ix.  223  seq.;  and 
BKs,  war  between,  ix.  225  seq.; 
refoses  to  restore  the  Olympie 
presidency  to  the  Fisatans,  ix 
229 ;  expels  the  Messenians  from 
Peloponnesus,  ix.  229;  tntrodno- 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  to,  by  Ly 
Sander,  ix.  230  seq. ;  in  b.  o.  4St 
and  after  b.  c.  404,  contrast  be- 
tween, ix.  232 ;  position  of  kings 
at,  ix.  238  seq. ;  conspiracy  of  Ki- 
nadoD  at,  ix.  947  seq.;  Peniai 
preparations  for  maritime  warn* 
gainst,  B.  c.  397,  ix.  255,  270 ;  re- 
volt of  Rhodes  from,  ix.  271 ;  in* 
lations  of,  with  her  neighbors  and 
allies,  after  the  accession  of  Agesl- 
laos,  ix.  284 ;  and  HSrakleia  Tm> 
chynia,  ix.  285,  302;  and  Timo- 
krates,  ix.  286  seq. ;  and  Thebes, 
war  between,  B.  C  395,  ix.  289  seq. ; 
alliance  of  Thebes,  Athens^ 
Corinth,  and  Argos  against,  is. 
301 ;  proceedings  id,  against 
Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Argos,  is.  303,  305  sea.:  oonse* 
qnenoes  of  the  battles  or  Corftitlk 
Knidns.  sad  Koi^neia  to,  is.aif 
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■eq.;  hostility  of,  to  partial  land 
confederacies  in  Greece,  ix.  361 ; 
congress  at,  on  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas,  ix.  386 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  x.  2  seq.,  9  seq.,  28 : 
applications  of,  for  Persian  aid,  x. 
5  seq, ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle 
of  .^Bgospotami,  x.  8 ;  and  Grecian 
autonomy,  x.  11  seq.,  28;  miso- 
Thehan  proceedings  of,  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  28  seq. ; 
restores  Plataea,  x.  SO  seq.;  op- 
pressive conduct  of,  towards  Man- 
tinea,  B.  c.  386,  X.  35  seq. ;  mischie- 
vous influence  of,  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  x.  40  seq.;  naval 
competition  of  Athens  with,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  42  seq. ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
52  seq.,  57,  65  seq. ;  and  the  sur- 
prise of  Thebes  by  Phoebidas,  x. 
61  seq.  y  and  Phlins,  x.  70 ;  ascen- 
dency and  unpopularity  of,  b.  o. 
379,  X.  72  seq. ;  Xenophon  on  the 
conduct  of,  between  b.  c.  387-379, 
X.  77 ;  effect  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes,  b.  c.  379,  on,  x.  93  *,  trial 
of  Sphodrias  at,  x.  100  seq. ;  war 
declared  by  Athens  against,  b.  c. 
878,  X.  102*,  separate  peace  of 
Athens  with,  b.  c.  374,  x.  137, 141 ; 
and  Polydamas,  x.  137  seq. ;  de- 
cline of  the  power  of,  between  b. 
c.  382-374,  X.  140;  discourage- 
ment of,  by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra 
and  by  earthquakes,  b.  o.  372,  x. 
157 ;  disposition  of  Athens  to 
peace  with,  b  O.  372,  x.  158,  165; 
general  peace  settled  at,  b.  o.  371, 
X.  165  seq.,  174,  198 ;  effect  of  the 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuktra  on, 
X.  186 ;  and  Athens,  difference  be- 
tween in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  x.188;  reinforce- 
ments from,  after  the  battle  of 
LeiUitra,  x.  188;  treatment  of  de- 
feated citizens  on  their  return  from 
Leuktra,  x.  192  seq. ;  and  Thebes, 
alleged  arbitration  of  the  Achsans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra, X.  199  n.;  position  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  201 ;  and 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  x.  202 
seq.,  xi.  242 ;  feeling  against  Agesi- 
laas  at,  b.  c.  371,  x.  207;  hostile 
approaches  of  Epaminondas  to,  z. 


218  seq.,  830  seq.;  abstraction  of 
Western    Laconia    from,    x.  226 
seq. ;  application  of,  to  Athens  for 
aid   against  Thebes,   b.  g.  369,  x. 
234  seq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance  be- 
tween, B.  o.  369,  X.  253 ;  reinforce- 
ment from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  x. 
258;    peace    of   her   allies    with 
Thebes,  x.  290  seq.;  alliance  of 
Elis  and   Achaia  with,  b.  c.  365, 
X.  313;  and    Dionysius,  x.    457, 
505,  xi.  22 ;  degradation  of,  b.  a 
360-^59,  xi.  197  seq. ;  countenance 
of  the  Phokians  by,  b.  c.  353,  xL 
262 ;  plans  of,  against  Megalopolis 
and  MessSnS,  b.  o.  858,  ix.  268, 
290 ;  decline  in  military  readiness 
among  the  Peloponnesian    allies 
of,  a&r  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
xi.   280;  ineffectual  campaign  of, 
against  Megalopolis,  xi.  299  seq. ; 
envoys  from,  to  Philip,  xL  405, 
409;    envoys  from,  with  Darias, 
xii.  189 ;  anti-Macedonian    policy 
of,   after  Alexander's    death,  xii 
281  seq. 

i^fHuian  kings,  ii.  11,  76, 353  seq.; 
senate,  assembly,  and  ephors,  ii 
349  seq.;  popular  assembly,  ii 
357 ;  constitution,  ii.  359  seq. ; 
government,  secrecy  of,  ii.  378 ; 
discipline,  ii.  381  seq. ;  women,  iL 
383  seq. ;  law  and  practice  of  suc- 
cession, erroneous  suppositions 
about,  ii.  409  seq. ;  arbitration  of 
the  dispute  between  Athens  and 
Megara  about  Salamis,  iii.  92; 
expeditions  against  Hippias,  iv. 
122 ;  empire,  commencement  of, 
ix.  181,  184,  seq.,  188  seq. ;  empire, 
Theopompus  on,  ix.  195  n. ;  allies 
at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  182. 

Spartans,  and  Pheiddn,  ii.  318 ;  and 
Messenians,  early  proceedings  of, 
ii.  329 ;  local  distinctions  among, 
ii.  361 ;  the  class  of,  ii.  361  seq. ; 
and  Helots,  ii.  373  seq. ;  marriage 
among,  ii.  385 ;  their  ignorance  of 
letters,  ii.  390  n.  3 ;  musical  sus- 
ceptibilities of,  ii.  433;  and  the 
second  Messenian  war,  ii.  434, 437; 
careful  training  of,  when  other 
states  had  none,  ii.  455 ;  and  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  342,  358 ; 
unwillingness  of,  to  postpone  or 
neglect  restivals,  v.  77  ;  at  PlatsM. 
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W*  197, 166  seq. ;  sad  the  oonti- 
aeoial  lonians  aner  tiie  battle  of 
M ykald,  T.  198 ;  and  the  fortifica- 
tioa  of  Athens,  t.  243  seq. ;  favor- 
able aoflwer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
to,  on  war  vith  Athena,  b.  o.  432,  vi« 
91 ;  final  answer  of  the  Athenians 
to,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
▼i.  106 ;  their  desire  for  peace,  to 
regain  the  captiyes  from  Sphak- 
teria,  ti.  428  seq.;  and  Theb«u« 
at  the  battle  of  ELordoeia,  iz.  317 ; 
project  of,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  x.  44;  miso-Theban 
impalseof.  b.c.  371,  x.  175;  con- 
fidence and  defeat  of,  at  Leoktra, 
z.  179  seq.,  retirement  of,  from 
Bceotia  after  the  battle  of  Leoktra, 
X.  190;  refosal  of,  to  acknowledge 
the  independenee  of  Mess^nd,  x. 
290,350;  and  Dion,  xi.61. 

Spard,  i.  259,  261. 

Spartolddiz,  xii.  479  seq. 

Speaking,  public,  its  early  origin  and 
intelleetnal  effects,  iL  77  seq. 

Sperthiis  and  Balis,  vi.  182  n. 

Spetuipput,  indictment  of,  bj  Leogo- 
ras,  rii.  206  n.  3. 

Sphakteria,  locality  of,  yi.  314;  oc- 
cupation of,  by  the  Lacedsomo- 
nians,  vi.  320,  846;  Uockade  of 
Lacedaemonians  in,  yi.  324,  332 
seq. ;  Lacedfemonian  embassy  to 
Amens  for  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners in,  Ti.  324  seq. ;'  Demos- 
thends^s  application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack,  tL  334  seq. ;  con- 
dition of,  on  the  attack  by  IKsmos- 
thenSs  and  Rleon,  tL  340;  vic- 
tory of  Demosthends  and  Kleon 
over  Lacedasmonians  in,  w>  341 
seq.;  sarrenderof  Lacedssmonians 
in,  vi.  345  seq. :  arrival  of  pri- 
soners from,  at  Athens,  vi.  351 ; 
restoration  of  prisoners  taken  at, 
vii.  6  seq. ;  disfranchisement  of 
restored  prisoners  from,  vii.  22. 

I,  Attic  deme  of,  v.  1 58  n.  2. 
inx,  the,  L  7. 266. 

attempt    of,    to    snrprise 
Peinens,  x.  98  seq. 

Smtamenei,  xii.  207,  213,  214. 

SpUhridata^  and  the  Ltficed«moniaiis, 
ix.  260,  274  seq. 

AoA^,  the  Aogean,  L  189. 
w.  25. 


Stamkmi  of  histotical  evidence  raise4 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not 
with  te^ad  to  Greece,  L  484. 

SUEsippus,  X.  209. 

Statira,  xii.  124,  154,  241. 

Statues^  Greek,  identified  with  the 
beings  they  represented,  i.  460. 

SlenykSints,  Dorians  of,  iL  328. 

SteropiSf  !•  5« 

StesuAonitj  the  lyric  poet,  and  Helen, 
i.  307  seq. ;  dialect  of,  iv.  78  seq. 

StesUeih,  x.  144,  147  n. 

Sthenelakku,  the  ephor,  vi.  90  seq. 

Story  of  strikiner  off  the  overtopping 
ears  of  com,  iii.  24  ». 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  214;  his 
version  of  the    Argonantic  expe- 
dition,  i.  255 ;  on   Old   and  New 
Ilinm,  i.  329  seq. ;  his  transfoma 
tion  of  mythes  to  histonr,  i.  418. 

Stmngers,  supplication  o(  ii.  79  a, 
reception  oi,  in  legendary  Greece, 

ii.  85. 

Strategic  Kleisthenean,  iv.  136;  en- 
larged functions  of  Athenian,  af- 
ter the  Persian  war,  v.  276. 

SbnOalm,  x.  320. 

Stratus,  attack  of  Peloponnesians, 
Ambrakiots  and  Epirots  upon,  b.  a 
429.  vi.  194. 

Strelitzes,  sappression  of  the  w.:. 
oC  by  Peter  the  Great,  iv.  232  a.  3. 

Stroninchidis,  pursuit  of  Chalkideus 
and  Alkibiad^  by,  vii.  371 ;  expe- 
dition of,  to  Chios,  vii.  374,  390, 
392 ;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to  the 
Hellespont,  viii.  94 :  arrival  of^  at 
Samos,  from  the  Hellespont,  viiL 
95 ;  and  other  Athenian  democrats, 
imprisonment  of,  viii.  236;  trial 
and  execution  of,  viii.  240  seq. 

Strophi,  introduction  of,  iv  S9. 

StndJuu,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron 
ix.  362. 

Strym&n.  Greek  settlements  east  ol; 
in  Thrace,  iv.  25  ;  Xerxes*s  bridges 
across  the,  v.  25. 

Styx,  L  7,  8. 

Styx,  rocks  near,  ii.  301  ». 

Subterranean,  course  of  riven  ia 
Greece,  ii.  219.  ' 

SuaxMum,  Solon's  Uws  of,  iii.  139. 

Suli,  iiL  418. 

Suppliants,  reception  of,  tn  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  85. 

Stipplioatim  d  stangers,  iL  79  n« 
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,  ram  found  te'bj  Alexander  the 
Great,  iy.  236  n. ;  Pharnabazqs  con- 
yeyg  Greek  escorts  towards,  viii. 
135 ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  168,  238  ; 
Alexander's  march  from,  to  Per- 
sepolis,  xii.  246  seq. 

/StMi'a,  xii.  189. 

Skuian  Crates,  Alexander  at,  xii.  171. 

SvagruSy  reply  of,  to  Greldn,  i  167. 

^fbaris,  foundation,  territory  and  co- 
lonies of,  iii.  376  seq. ;  fall  of,  iii. 
892,  399,  iv.  413  seq. ;  maximom 
power  of,  iii.  394  seq. ;  and  Krotdn, 
war  between,  iv.  412. 

Sybarites^  character  of,  iii.  394  seq. ; 
defeat  of,  by  the  Erotoniates,  It. 
413  \  desoendantsof,  at  Thorii,  ▼i.13. 

"  Sybaritic  tales;'  iii.  394. 

Syennesis  of  Kilikia^  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ix.  18. 

thsdn^  iv.  248  seq. 
mmories  at  Athens,  x.   117  seq.; 
speech  of  Dcmosthen^  on  the,  zi. 
285  seq. 

pUffodes,  the,  i.  235. 
ntagma^  Macedonian,  xii.  60. 

acusan  assembly,  on  the  approach- 
ing Athenian  expedition,  b.  o.  415, 
vii.  183  seq.  j  ships,  improvements 
in,  to  suit  the  narrow  harbor,  vii. 
297 ;  squadron  under  Uermokrates 
against  Athens  in  the  ^gean,  x. 
385  seq.  *,  generals  at  Agrigentnm, 
complaints  against,  x.  427,  431 ; 

ginerals  at  Agrigentum,  speech  of 
ionysins  against,  433  seq.  ^  horse- 
men, nintiny  of,  against  Dionysins, 
X.  451  seq.{  soldiers  mutiny  of, 
against  Dionysins,  x  462  seq. 
Byracusans,  confidence  and  proceed- 
ings of,  after  the  capture  of  Plem- 
myrium,  b.  c  41.3,  vii.  293  seq. ; 
and  Athenians,  conflicts  between, 
in  the  Great  Harbor,  vii.  294,  299 
seq.,  316  seq ,  324  seq. ,  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  night  attack  upon  Epi- 
polsB  by,  vii.  305seq.i  their  blockade, 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbor,  vii. 
318,  captured  by  Thrasyllns,  viii. 
129 ,  delay  of,  in  aiding  Selinns, 

B.  c.  409,  X  404,408 ,  improvement 
in  Dionycius's  behavior  towards,  b. 

C.  399,  X.  473  i  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginian. 4  in  the  Great  Harbor, 
X.  501  i  negotiations  of  Dionysins 
tfie  Younger  with  Dion  and  the, 


xi.  96 ,  defeat  of  Dionvsius  tlM 
Younger,  by  Dion  and  the,  xi.  97 
seq. ;  application  from,  to  Dion  al 
Leontini,  xi.  108 ;  gratitude  of,  to 
Dion,  xi.   112;  opposition  of,  lo 
Dion  as  dictator,  xi.  121  seq. ;  ap> 
plication  of,  to  Hiketas  and  Co- 
rinth, b.  0.  344,  X.  134  seq. ;  and 
Timoleon,  application  of,  to  Co* 
rinth,  xi.  167. 
3fracuaej  foundation  of,  iii.  363 ;  p^ 
talism  or  ostracism  at,  iv.  162 ;  m- 
ferior  to  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  be* 
fore  b.   c.   500,  v.  204 ;  in  b.  0. 
500,  v.  205 ;  increased  population 
and  power  of,  under  Grelo,  v.  214 
seq. ;  prisoners  awarded  to,  after 
the  battle  of  Himera,  v.  225 ;  topo 
graphy  of,  B.  o.  465,  v.  235  n. ;  nUl 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at,  v.  235 
seq. ;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  v.  237 
seq.;  reaction    against   despotism 
at,  after  the  fall  of  the  Gelonian 
dynasty,  v.  240;  political  dissen* 
sions  and  failure  of  ostracism  at| 
vii.  122;  foreign  exploits  of,  b.  o. 
452  vii.  123 ;  Duketins  at,  vii.  124; 
and    Agrigentum,    hostilities    be- 
tween, b.  g.  446,  vii.    125;  con- 
quests and  ambitious  schemes  of, 
b.  o.  440,  vii.  126 ;  incredulity  and 
contempt  at,  as  to  the  Athenian 
armament  for  Sicily,  b.  c.  415,  vii. 
182  ;  quiescence  of  the  democracy 
at,  vii.  183  n. ;  preparations  at,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament  at,   B.  C.   415,  vii.    190; 
empty    display    of  the    Athenian 
armament  at,  b.  o.  415,  vii.  194; 
increased  confidence    at,   through 
Nikias*s  inaction,  b.  o.  415,  vii.  218  ^ 
landing  of  Nikias  and   his  forces 
in  the  Great   Harbor  of,  b.  g.  415, 
vii.   219 ;  defensive   measures    of, 
after  the  battle  near  the   Olym- 
pieion,  vii.  228  *,  embassy  from,  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.  g.  415,  vii. 
235    local  condition  and   fortifica- 
tions of,  in  the  spring  of  b.  g.  414, 
vii.    244;    localities    outside    the 
walls  of,  vii.   245 ;  possibilities  of 
the  siege  of,  b.  g.  415  and  414,  viL 
245,  siege  of,  B.  o.  414,  vii.  248 
seq. ;  battle  near,  b.  c.   414,   vii. 
255  seq.;  entrance    of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  into  the  Great  Hatbof 
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fl^  s.  O.  414,  Tii.  256 ;  appitMiefa  of 
CK'lippvtt  to,  TiL  262  seq. ;  arriTal 
or  Gylippos  and  Gongyliu  at,  vii. 
169 ,  expedition  to,  nnder  Demos- 
thends  B.  o.  413,  yii.  289 ;  Athe- 
nian victory  in  the  harbor  of,  b.  o. 
413,  TiL  291 ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
leinforeement  to,  b.  o.  413,  rii. 
295;  disadvantages  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  ^U'bor  of,  vii.  296 ; 
arrivnl  of  Demosthenes  at,  Tii.  301, 
308;  philo- Athenians  at,  daring 
the  siege,  Tii.  311  fi.;  increase  of 
force  and  conAdence  in,  after  the 
Bight  attack  apon  Epipolin,  Tii^l4 : 
postponement  of  the  Athenians* 
retreat  from,  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  Tii.  815;  nnmber  and  va- 
riety of  forces  eoeaeed  at,  Tii.  318 : 
postponement  of  the  Athenians' 
retreat  from,  by  Hermokratds,  Tii. 
330;  retreat  of  the  Athenians 
from,  Tii.  331  seq.;  nnmber  and 
treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners 
•t,  Tii.  844  seq.;  topography  of, 
and  the  operations  during  the 
Athenian  siege,  Tii.  401  seq. ;  rally 
af  Athens  daring  the  year  after 
the  disaster  at,  Tiii.  1 ;  reinforce- 
ment from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.  a 
868,  X.  258 ;  after  the  destmction 
of  the  Athenian  armament,  x.  383, 
889  seq. ;  and  the  qnarrel  between 
Selinns  and  Bgesta,  b.  a  410,  x. 
403  seq. ;  embusy  from,  to  Han- 
nibal, at  Selinns,  x.  409 ;  aid  from, 
to  fiiimera,  against  Hannibal,  x. 
410,  411 ;  attempts  of  Hermokrates 
to-enter,  x.  416  seq. ;  first  appear- 
ance of  IMonyshM  at,  x .  420;  discord 
at,  B.  c.  407,  X.  421 ;  reinforcement 
ftom,  to  Agrigentnm,  x.  426 ;  moTe- 
ment  of  tne  Hermokratean  party 
at,  to  raise  Dionysins  to  power,  x. 
432 ;  Dionysins  one  of  the  generals 
at,  434  seq. ;  return  of  the  Her- 
mokratean exiles  to,  x.  436 ;  retnm 
of  Dionysins  from  Gela,  to,  b.  c. 
405,  X.  429;  establishment  of 
Dionysins  as  despot  at,  x.  444  seq., 
454 ;  re-distribution  of  proprety  at, 
by  IHonysius,  x.  459  seq. ;  locality 
or,  X.  470 ;  additional  fortifications 
at,  by  Dionysins,  x.  471  seq.; 
plander  of  Carthaginians  at,  by 
permission  of  Dionysins,  x    4£2 ; 
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proriskms  of  Dionysins  for   tkt 
defence  of,  against  thi  Carthagi* 
nians,  b.  o.  396,  x.  494 ;  retreat  ol 
Dionysins  from,  to  Katana,  b.  o. 
395,  X.  497 ;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon, 
X.  498  seq. ;  Carthaginians  before, 
X.  498  soq.,  506  seq.;  exultation 
at,  OTer  the  burning  of  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  at  Daskon,  x.  509; 
new  constructions  and    improTe 
ments   by  Dionysins    at,  xi.  39; 
feeling  at,  towards  Dionysins  the 
Younger  and  Dion,  b.  c.  357,  xi. 
86 ;  Dion's  march  fiiom  Heraldeia 
to,  xi.  90;  Timokrates,  goTemor 
of,  xi.  92  seq. ;  Dion's  entries  into, 
B.  c.  357  and  B.  o.  356,  xi.  92  seq., 
110  flight  of  Dionysins  the  Youn- 
ger from,  to  Lokri,  xi.  104 ;  rescue 
of,  by  Dion,  xi.  108  seq. ;  condition 
of  B.  o.  353-344,  xi.  129  seq. ;  retnm 
of  Dionysins  the  Younger  to,  xi 
132 ;  first  arriTal  c^  Timoleon  a^ 
xi.  149 ;  retnm  of  Timoleon  from 
Adrannm     to,    zt    158 ;     flight 
of  Magon  froai,  zL  159  seq. ;  Tl 
moleon's  temptations  and  conduct 
on  becoming  master  of,  xi  168 
seq. ;  Timoleon's  recall  of  exiles 
to,  xi.  166 ;  desolate  condition  ol^ 
on  coming  into  the  hands  of  Timo 
leon,  xi  166,  167;  efforts  of  Co 
rinth  to  re-constitute,  xi;  167, 168; 
influx  of  colonists  to,  on  the  inn- 
tation  of  Corinth  and  Timoleon, 
xi.  169 ;  Timoleon  marches  from, 
against  the  Carthaginians,  xi.  172 
seq.;  Timeleon    lays    down    his 
power  at,  xi.  185;  great  influence 
of  Timoleon  at,  aifter  his  resigna* 
tion,  xi.    186,   198;  residence  of 
Timoleon  at,  xi.  190;  Timoleon 
in  the  nnblic  assembly  of,  xi.  190 
seq^  the  constitution  established 
by  Timoleon  at,  exchanged  for  a 
democrac}^    xii.    393;  expedition 
from,  to  Krotdn.  abont  b.  c.  320. 
xii.  397 ;  revolutions  at,  abont  b.  o. 
320,  xii.  399,  400 ;  massacre  at,  by 
Agathokles  in  collusion  with  -  Ha- 
milkar,  xii.  401   seq. ;  Agathokles 
constituted  despot  of,  xii.  402 ;  Ha^ 
milkar's   unsnecedsfial  att^taipt  to 
take   xii.  422  seq. ;  barbarities  of 
Agathokles  at,  after  his  idoetm 
expedition,  xii.  446. 
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Sfriunt^  not  distin^ished  from  As- 
sTTuma  in  Greek  aathorg,  iii.  290  fi. 

Airpkax^  xii.  90. 

^fMitioL,  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  it 
381. 


T. 


TackoSy  X.  361  seq. 

Tagus^  Thessalian,  ii.  281. 

Taldsi,  i.  240. 

TamoSy  X.  13. 

TamynoR,   Phokion'B   victory   at,   xi. 

841 ;  Demosthenes  reproached  for 
his  absence  from  the  battle  of,  xi. 
344. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  v.  328  ;  reconcili- 
ation of  leaders  and  parties  at 
Athens,  after  the  battle  of,  v.  329. 

TantcUus,  i.  157. 

Taochi,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix  109  seq. 

Taphians  in  Homer's  time,  ii.  102. 

Taranto^  fishery  at,  iii.  389  n.  2. 

Tarentines  and  Khegians,  expedition 
of,  against  the  lapygians,  v.  238 ; 
and  Mesapians,  xii.  394. 

Tarentum,  foundation  of  cities  in  the 
Gulf  of,  i.  230  ;  Greek  settlements 
on  the  Gulf  of.  iii.  384  ;  foundation 
and  position  of,  iii.  387  seq. 

Tarsus,  origin  of,  i.  85  n.,  iii.  277 ; 
Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  ix.  20  seq. ; 
Alexander  at,  xii.  112. 

Tartarus,  i.  4,  8,  9. 

Tartessus,  iii.  274  ;  not  visited  by 
Greeks  before  B.  c.  630,  iii.  277  ; 
KolsBus's  voyage  to,  iii  278. 

Tauri  in  the  Crimea,  iii.  245. 

Tauromenium,  iii.  362  ;  commence- 
ment  of,  x.  493  j  repulse  of  Dio- 
nysius  at,  xi.  5;  capture  of,  by 
Dionysius,  xi.  8  ^  Timoleon  at,  xi. 
146. 

Taurus,  xii.  182  n.  2. 

Taurus,  Mount,  Alexander  at,  xii. 
111. 

Taxiarch.  ii.  460. 

Taxila,  Alexander  at,  xii.  227. 

Tearless  Battle,  the,  x.  265  seq. 

Tegea  and  Man  tinea,  ii.  443  seq.,  vi. 
452,  vii.  13  \  and  Sparta,  ii.  447 
seq. ;  bones  of  Orest^  taken  from, 
iL  448 ;  refusal  of,  to  jmn  Argos, 
B.  o.  421,  vii.  19  i  plans  of  the  Ar- 


geian  allies  against,  b.  c  418,  vii 
76 ;  march  of  Agis  to  the  relief  ol^ 
B.  o.  418,  vii.  77 ;  revolution  at,  B. 
O.  370,  X.  209 ;  seizure  of  Arcidi- 
ans  at,  by  the  Theban  barmost,  z. 
324  seq.;  Epaminondas  at,  B. O. 
362,  X.  329,  330,  333,  335  seq  ; 
march  of  Epaminondas  from,  B.  O. 
362,  X.  338  seq. 

Tegyra,  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  Z.18i. 

Teian  inscriptions,  iii.  186  n. 

Telamdriy  i.  189  seq. 

Tdegonus,  i.  315. 

TStekus,  conquests  of,  ii.  421 ;  death 
of,  ii.  425. 

Teieontes,  iii.  51. 

Tilephus,  i.  177,  292. 

TdeuHus  and  Agesilans,  capture  of 
the  Long  Widls  at  Corinth,  and 
of  Lechseum  by,  ix.  339  seq. ;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Rhodes,  ix.  364, 
368  \  at  ^ina,  ix.  373,  376 ;  at- 
tack of,  on  the  PeirsBUs,  ix.  377 
seq. ;  at  Olynthns,  x.  65  seq. 

Tilinis,  iv.  106  n.,  v.  208  seq. 

Telys,  ofSybaris,  iv.  412  seq. 

Temenion  and  Solygeins,  ii.  309. 

Tewaenus,  Kresphontds,  and  Aristodft- 
mus,  ii.  2  seq. ;  and  Kresphontfis, 
family  of,  lowest  in  the  series  of 
subjects  for  hercHC  drama,  ii.  lOi 

TVmnos,  situation  of,  iii.  191  n.  1. 

Tempe,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the 
legend  of,  i.  400;  Delphian  pnh 
cession  to,  ii.  275  n.  2;  Greciaa 
army  sent  to  defend,  against  Xer- 
xes, V.  68 ;  abandonment  of  the 
defence  of,  against  Xerxes,  v.  6f 
seq. 

Temple  of  Eleusis  bnilt  by  order  of 
mm^t^r,  i  40. 

Tenedos^  continental  settlements  of, 
iii.  195 ;  recovery  of,  by  Macedo- 
nian admirals,  xii.  141. 

Ten,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens, 
viii.  271 ;  measures  of  the,  at  Ath- 
ens, viii.  272 ;  peace  between  the, 
at  Athens,  and  Thrasybnhis,  viii. 
279  seq. ;  treatment  of  the,  at  Ath- 
ens, B.  O.  403.  viii.  293. 

Ten  generals  appointed  to  succeed 
Alkibiadds,  viii.  159. 

Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  xi.  488. 

Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  position  and 
circumstances  of,  ix.  II  ;  eoiD* 
mencement  of  their  retreat,  iti.  t^ 
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Fenian  heralds  to,  on  commencing 
their  retreat,  ix.  52 ;  negotiation^ 
and  convention  of  TisBaphemes 
with,  -ix.  59  seq. ;  quarrel  of,  with 
Arisns,  ix.  63;  retreating  march 
of,  under  Tissaphemea,  ix.  63  seq. ; 
at  the  Tigris,  ix.  65  seq. ;  at  the 
Greater  Zab,  ix.  69 ;  summoned  by 
ArisBus  to  surrender,  ix.  76 ;  dis- 
tress of,  after  the  seizure  of  the 
generals,  ix.  76 ;  new  generals  ap- 
pointed  bj,  ix.80 ;  great  ascendency 
of  Xenophon  over,  ix.  83  seq.; 
eroesing  of  the  ^reat  Zab  by,  ix. 
88 ;  harassing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  on,  ix.  88  seq*. ;  retreat 
of,  along  the  Tigris,  ix.  90  seq. ; 
and  the  Karduchians,  ix.  96  seq. ; 
ftt  the  Kentritfo,  ix  100  seq.;  in 
Armenia,  ix.  102  seq. ;  and  the 
Chalybes,  ix.  107  seq.;  and  the 
Taochi,  ix.  107  seq. ;  and  the  Skv- 
thine,  ix.  110;  first  sight  of  the 
Enxine  by,  ix.  ill ;  and  the  Mak- 
fdnes,  ix.  112 ;  and  the  Kolchiana, 
ix.  112,  127 ;  at  Trapezus,  ix.  113, 
134  seq.;  geography  of  the  retreat 
of,  ix.  115  seq.;  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Euxine  towards,  ix. 
123  seq. ;  leave  Trapezus,  ix.  127  ; 
ftt  Kerasus,  ix.  127  ;  march  of,  to 
Kotyora,  ix.  128;  at  Eotydra,  ix. 
129  seq. ;  and  the  Paphlagonians, 
ix.  144 ;  sail  to  Sinop^,  ix.  144 ;  at 
Herakleia,  ix.  146;  at  Kalpe,  ix. 
147 ;  and  Kleander,  ix-  149  seq., 
164 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  154  seq., 
163;  and  Seuthes,  ix.  154,  165 
seq. :  after  leaving  Byzantium,  ix. 
163  seq.;  and  Aristarchus,  ix.  164 
seq. ;  under  the  Lacedssmonians, 
ix.  168, 173, 206, 214 ;  in  Mysia,  ix. 
172  seq.;  Xenopbon's  farewell  of, 
ix.  175 ;  effects  of  their  retreat  on 
the  Greek  mind,  ix.  179  seq. 

Ten  TliauMndj  the  Pan- Arcadian,  x. 
232. 

TeSa^  foundation  of,  iiL  185 ;  inscrip- 
tions of,  iii.  186  n. ;  emigration 
from,  on  the  conquest  of  Harpa- 
gus,  iv.  203  ;  loss  of,  to  Athens,  b. 
C.  412,  vii.  383  ;  capture  of,  by  the 
Lacedflsmonians,  viii.  15>i. 

Tereus.  i.  196. 

Terpander,  ii.  141  ;  musical  improve- 
ments of,  iv.  75. 


Tethvtj  i.  5.  6. 

TeuJcnans,  the,  i.  335 ;  and  Mysiaaa, 
ethnical  affinities  and  migrations 
of,  iii.  208  seq. 

Teuknu,  i.  189. 

TeuJarus,  the  metie,  vii.  195,  197,  205 
n.  1. 

Teuthrania  mistaken  by  the  Greeks 
for  Troy,  i.  292. 

Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  epie^  its 
analogy  with  the  Grecian,  i.  479 
seq. ;  points  of  distinction  between 
the  Grecian  and,  i.  481. 

Thais  and  the  burning  of  the  palace 
of  Persepolis,  xU.  176  n.  3. 

ThaleSy  Xenophante,  and  Pythago- 
ras, i.  367  seq. ;  predictions  ascrib- 
ed to,  ii.  116;  a)leged  prediction 
of  an  eclipse  of  thto  sun  by,  iii.  231 
R.  3. ;  suggestion  of,  respecting  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  iii  259 ; 
philosophy  and  celebrity  o^  ir 
381  seq. 

ThaUias,  iv.  83,  86. 

Thamtftris,  analogy  between  the  story 
of,  and  that  of  Marsyas,  iii.  214. 

ThanOtM,  i.  7. 

Thaptahu,  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
his  forces  at,  ix.  29  seq. ;  Alexan* 
der  crosses  the  Euphrates  at,  xii 
150. 

Thaaotf  island  of,  iv.  25 ;  attempted 
revolt  of,  from  the  Persians,  iv. 
313  ;  contribution  levied  by  Xer- 
xes on,  V.  42 ;  revolt  of,  from  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  v.  310 ;  block- 
ade and  conquest  of,  b.  o.  464-463, 
V.  312 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
for  aid  against  Athens,  v.  312;  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lacedsemonians 
from,  viii.  127;  reduction  of,  by 
Thrasyllus,  viii.  144  ;  slaughter  at, 
by  Lysander,  viii.  222. 

ThaumaSy  i.  7. 

Thea^fenes  of  Rhegium^  the  first  tO 
allegorize  mythical  narratives,  v.  i 
418. 

Theagenes^  deimot  of  Alegara^  iii.  44. 

Theagenes  o/TTuuus^tAtue  of,l  7,  v.  n.2. 

Theatre,  Athenian,  accessibility  o( 
to  the  poorest  citizens,  viii.  320. 

Thettald  of  Antimachus,  i.  268. 

ThetKiU,  the  Cyclic,  i.  268 ,  ascribed 
to  Homer,  ii.  129. 

Thehan  contingent  of  Leonidaa, 
doubts  about,  v.  91, 95 ;  leaders  put 
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io  death  after  the  battle  of  Platiea, 
▼.  187  y  prisoners  in  the  night-sur- 
prise at  Plataoa,  slaaghter  of,  vi. 
118  seq.  i  military  column,  depth 
of,  n.  386,  390;   band  of  Three 
Hundred,  vi.  387  j  exiles  at  Ath- 
ens, x.  61,  80  seq. 
VUbans    and    .Sg^netans,    i.    184  j 
against  the  seven  chiefe,  i.  273; 
application  of,  to  ^gina,  for  as- 
sistance  against  Athens,  iv.  172; 
and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  76 ;  de- 
feated by  the  Athenians  at  Plataa, 
V.  179;  night-surprise  of  Platfw  by, 
B  c.  431,  vi.  114  seq. ;  capture  of, 
in  the  night-surprise  of  Platiea,  vi. 
116  seq.  ;  captured  in  the  night- 
•nrprise  of  Platna,   slaughter  of, 
vi.  118  seq. ;  opposition  of,  to  peace 
with  Athens,  b  c.  404,  viii.  229  n. ; 
humiliation  of   Agesilaus  by,  ix. 
256 ;  application  of,  to  Athens  for 
aid  against  Sparta,  b.  o.  395,  ix. 
291  seq.;  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
ix.  306  n.;   and  Spartans  at  the 
battle  of  Eordneia,  ix.  315;  and 
the  peace  of  An  talk  id  as,  ix.  386 ; 
expulsion  of  the  Lacediemonians 
from  Boeotia  by,  b  c.  374,  x.  135 ; 
invasion  of  Phokis  by,  b.  c  374,  x. 
136;  discouragement  and  victoir 
-  of,  at  Leuktra,  x.  177  seq.;  and  al- 
lies, invasion  of  Laconia  by,  b.  o. 
370,  X.  215   seq.;  displeasure  of, 
with   Epaminondas,  b.  c.  367,  x. 
268 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Thessaly, 
to  rescue  Pelopidas,x.  283,303  seq. ; 
destruction  of  Orchomenus  by,  x 
311 ;  under  Pammenes,  expedition 
of,  to  Megalopolis,  x.  359  ;  extinc- 
tion of  free  cities  in  Boeotia  by,  xi. 
201 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise  a  con- 
federacy against  the  Phokians,  b- 
c.  356,    ix    251 ;    Lokrians,    and 
Thessalians    war  of,  against  the 
Phokians,  b.  c.  355,  xi.  254 ;  as- 
sistance nnder  Pammenes  sent  by, 
to  Artabazos,  xi.  257,  299 ;  assist- 
ance   of,  to  Megalopolis   against 
Sparta,  b.  O.  352-351,  ^i.  299  seq. ; 
obtain    money  from   the   Persian 
king,  B.  0.  350-^49,  xi.  302;  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down 
the  Phokians,  xi.  375 ;  Philip  de- 
clares his  sympathy  with,  b.  c.d46| 
«L  421 ;  invited  by  PhtUp  to  assist 


in  an  attack  upon  Attica,  B.  0> 
S39,  xi.  483  seq  ;  and  AtheniaMb 
war  of,  against  Philip  in  Phokii^ 
xi.  49^3.  494  seq. ;  revolt  o^  againsl 
Alexander,  xii.  29  seq. 

HtSbS,  xi.  204  seq. 

TThebes  and  Orchomenos,  t  185;  le 
gends  of,  i.  256  seq. ;  how  founded 
by  Eadmns,  i.  258 ;  five  principal 
families  at,  i.  259 ;  foundation  of. 
by  Amphidn,  i.  263;  poems  on  tht 
sieges  of,  i.  266 ;  sieges  oC  t  269 
seq.;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  L 
273   seq. ;    repulse  of   the    seven 
chiefs  against,  i.  274  seq. ;  the  seven 
chiefs  against  death  of  all  bat  Ad* 
rastns,  i.  276 ;    the    seven   chieft 
against,  burial  of  the  fallen,  i.  277; 
second  siege  of,  i.  279,  280 ;  early 
legislation  of,  ii.  297 ;  and  PlatSBfti 
disputes  between,  iv.  166 ;  sum* 
moned  to  give  up  its  leaders  afur 
the  battle  of  Platiea,  v.  186 ,  die- 
credit  of,  for  its  Medism^  r.  314: 
supremacy  of,  in  Boeotia  restorai 
by  Sparta,  t.  314, 327 ;  mastery  of 
Athens  over,  b.  c  456,  v.  331 ;  rein- 
forcements from,  in  support  of  tliB 
night-surprise  at  Platsea,  vL  114 
seq. ;   hard  treatment  of  Thespia 
by,  B.  c.  423,  vi.  452 ;  altered  fibel* 
ing  of,  after  the  capture  of  Athem 
by  Lysander,  viii.  259,   264,  275; 
and   Sparta,   war   between,   b.  QL 
395,  ix.  289  seq. ;  revolt  of  Orcho* 
menos  from,  to  Sparta,  ix.  293 ;  al« 
liance  of,  with   Athens,  Corintbi 
and    Argos,   against    Sparta,    is. 
301  :  increased  importance  of,  B.  O. 
395,  ix.  301 ;  alarm  at,  and  propo* 
sals  of  peace  from,  on  the  LaceoA* 
monian  capture  of  the  Long  Wallf 
at  Corinth,  ix.  341 ;  envoys  from, 
to  Agesilaus,  ix.  347, 352 ;  and  tfat 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  12;  pio- 
ceedings  of  Sparta  against,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  28  seq. ; 
seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by  F1iai> 
bidas,  X  58  seq  ;  government  o( 
B.  c.  382,  X.  59  n.  1 ;  nnder  Leontinp 
des  and  other  philo-Laconian  OH* 
garchs,    x.    79    seq  ;    conspiracj 
against  the  philo-Laconian  ofigar" 
chy  at,  X.  81  seq. ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  b.  o.  378,  x  102 ;  state  oC 
after  the  revolution  of,  b.  o.  379, 9, 
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119;  the  Sacred  Band  at,  x.  120; 
expeditions  of  A^resilaos  against, 
B.  o.  378  and  377,  x.  127  seq. ; 
displeasure  of  Athens  against,  b. 
O.  474,  X.  134,  158;  dealings  of, 
with  Plataea  and  Thespiss,  b.  c. 
872,  X.  159  seq. ;  exclasion  of,  from 
the  peace  of  b.  o.  371,  x.  167  seq. ; 
increased  power  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  x.  193:  and  Sparta, 
alleged  arbitration  or  the  Actisans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
X.  199  n. ;  influence  of,  in  Thessaly, 
B.  c.  369,  X.  248 ;  alienation  of  the 
Arcadians  from,  b.  O.  368,  x.  259 
seq. ;  assassination  of  Enphron  at, 
X.  273  seq. ;  application  of,  to  Per- 
sia, b.  o.  367,  X.  277  seq. ;  Persian 
rescript  in  faror  of,  x.  278  seq. ; 
protest  of  the  Arcadians  against 
the  headship  of,  x.  281 ;  peace  of 
Corinth,  Epidanros  and  Phlius 
with,  B.  o.  366,  X.  290  seq. ;  oppo- 
sition of  the  BCantineans  and  other 
Arcadians  to,  B.  o.  362,  x.  326 ; 
power  of,  B.  O.  360-359,  xi.  200 
seq. ;  Philip  at,  xi.  207  seq. ;  En- 
boM  rescued  from,  by  Athens,  b.  o. 
858,  xi.  217  seq.;  accusation  of, 
against  Sparta  before  the  Amphik- 
tjonic  assembly,  xi.  243;  accn- 
iation  of,  against  Phokis  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi. 
843,  the  Phokians  countenanced 
by  Athens  and  Sparta  as  rivals  of, 
xi.  262 ;  envoys  to  Philip  from,  b. 
c.  346,  xi.  405,  408 ;  and  Athens, 
unfriendly  relations  between,  b.  c. 
339,  xi.  484 ;  m^sion  of  Demos- 
thenes to,  b.  o.  339,  xi.  486  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  of,  against 
Philip,  B.  o.  339,  xi.  490 ;  severity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle 
of  Chssroneia,  xt.  505;  march  of 
Alexander  from  Thrace  to,  xii.  36 ; 
capture  and  destruction  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  37  seq.;  restored 
by  Kassander,  xii.  441. 

FhiSbes  in  Egypt,  iii.  312. 

ITieftj  laws  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  142. 

Theia^  i.  5. 

I%emi8,  i.  5,  10. 

Tbemistoklh,  character  of,  iv.  337  seq. ; 
and  Aristeid^,  rivalry  between,  v. 
60,  273 ;  change  of  Athens  from  a 
laod-power  to  a   sea-power    pro- 
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posed  by,  v.  52 ;  long-sighted  riewi 
of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athen.  ▼. 
53,  293  n.  2;  and  the  Lanriaa 
mines,  v.  54 ;  his  explanation  of 
the  answer  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  61 ;  pre- 
vails upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and 
fight  at  Artemisium,  v.  97  seq.; 
inscribed  invitations  of,  to  the 
lonians  under  Xerxes  v.  102;  ac- 
tivity and  resource  of,  on  Xerxes's 
approach,  v.  110;  opposes  the  re- 
moval of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Sa- 
lamis  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  v. 
121  seq.;  and  Eurybiadds  at  Sa- 
lamis,  V.  123  n. ;  and  Adeimantus 
of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  v.  122, 
125 ;  his  message  to  Xerxes  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  126;  his 
message  to  Xerxes  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  139 ;  levies  fines  on 
the  Cyclades,  v.  141 ;  honors  ren- 
dered to,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, V.  146 ;  alleged  proposal  of,  to 
bum  all  the  Grecian  ships  except 
the  Athenian,  v.  203  n.  2 ;  strata- 
gem of,  respecting  the  fortification 
of  Athens,  v.  244  seq.;  plans  ot, 
for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of 
Athens,  v.  248  seq. ;  persuades  the 
Athenians  to  build  twenty  new 
triremes  annually,  v.  252;  and 
Pausanias,  v.  273,  282 ;  opponents 
and  corruption  of,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  278  seq.;  and  Timokreon, 
T.  278 ;  first  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  280 ;  two  accusations  of 
treason  lu^ainst,  v.  280  a.  1 ;  os- 
tracism o^v.  281,  282  R.  1 ;  second 
accusation  of  treason  against,  v. 
382;  flight  and  adventures  of,  on 
charge  of  Medism^  r.  283  seq. ; 
and  Admdtus,  v.  283  ;  and  Arta> 
xeixes  Longimanns,  v.  285  seq.; 
in  Persia,  v.  285  seq. ;  rewards  and 
death  of,  v.  287  se(|. 

Theod&rus  of  SanuM^  iv.  98  n. 

Theod&nu  the  Stfracutan,  speech  o( 
against  Dionysius,  x.  501  seq. 

Tkmgnis,  iii.  44,  iv.  92. 

Theogony  of  the   Greeks  not  a  cos- 
mogony, i.  2 ;  of  Hesiod,  i.  3 ;  Or- 
phic, i.  17  seq. ;  Hesiodic  and  Or 
phic,    compared,  i.  20  seq.;  He' 
siodtc  legend  of  Pandora  in,  L  75. 

Tkeoldet,  the  founder  of  Naxaa  in 
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6!ci1v,  iii.  361;  expeli  the  i^kels  Tkermak  Oii{^  original  oeoipails  OB 


from    Leoniiiii   and    Ratana,    iii. 
863. 

rheohgifj  triple,  of  the  pagan  world, 
i.  439. 

Theophrashis^  the  phytologist,  i.  360 
n. ;  his  treatment  of  mjthes,  i. 
412. 

Theopompu8.  the  Spartan  kmg^  ii.  494  n». 

Theopompus,  the  historian,  on  the  Spar- 
tan empire,  ix.  195  n, 

The&ric  Board  at  Athens,  creation  o^ 
ix.  379. 

J%e6ric  Fwidy  allnsions  of  Demos- 
then^s  to,  xi.  334,  338  ;  motion  of 
Apollodoms  about,  xi.  348;  not 
appropriated  to  war  porposes  till 
just  before  the  battle  of  Chssrooeia, 
xi.  353 ;  true  character  of,  xi.  353 
seq. ;  attempt  of  tbe  Athenian  pro- 
liertj-clasBes  to  erade  direct  taxa- 
tion by  recoorse  to,  xi.  357 ;  applica- 
tion or,  to  military  pnrposes,  xt.  492. 

Hedrikon,  Tiii.  321. 

The&rs,  ii.  24a 

Thira,  ii.  27;  fonndatioB  of  Kyr^ng 
fipom,  iv.  29  seq. 

7%eramenh,  Peloponnesian  fleet  un- 
der, vii.  388;  statement  of,  respect- 
ing the  Foar  Hundred,  riii  13  a. 
2 ;  expedition  of,  to  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  118;  accusation  of  the  gen- 
erals at  ArginussB  by,  riii.  181  seq. ; 
probable  condnet  or,  at  Arginuss, 
viii.  185  seq.,  187  n. ;  first  embassy 
of,  to  Sparta,  viii.  227 ;  second  em- 
bassy of,  to  Sparta,  viii.  228 ;  and 
the  executions  by  the  Thirty,  viii. 
*;41,  242,  245;  and  Kritias,  dis- 
tentient  riews  of,  viii  241  seq., 
S49 ;  exasperation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Thirty  against,  viii.  249 ; 
dennnciation  of,  by  Kritias  in  the 
flenate,  viii.  249 ;  reply  of,  to  Kri- 
tias's  denunciation  in  the  senate, 
TiiL  251 ;  oondemnatioa  and  death 
of.  vii.  293  geq. 
TkaamenSt  ike  Jikenitm,  viii.  19 :  his 
opposition  to  the  Four  Hundred, 
Tiii.  58  seq. ;  his  impeachment  of 
the  embassy  of  the  Four  Bundiod 
to  Sparta,  viii.  84  seq. 
Therimaehus^  ix.  866. 
Therma,  Xerxesli 
to  ThermopyliB^  ▼.  88 ; 
by  Arciiofcnitiifk  H  9a 

Vol.  12        25 


ftotn, 


iv.  13. 

ITkermopyke,  Greeks  north  oC^  ia  tiw 
first  two  centuries,  ii.  274;  Phi>> 
kian,  defensive  wall  at,  iL  283 ;  io> 
solution  of  Greeks  to  defend  against 
Xerxes,  v.  71  ;  the  pass  of,  v.  78 
seq. ;  path  over  Mount  CEta  avoid* 
ing,  V.  78;  movements  of  Xerxei 
from  Therma  to,  v.  83 ;  impres* 
sions  of  Xerxes    about    the    de- 
lenders  at,  V.  86;  repeated  Persiao 
attacks  upon,  repulsed,  v.  87 ;  de* 
bate  among  the  defenders  of,  when 
tbe  Persians  approached  their  rear, 
V.  89 ;  manoeavres  ascribed  to  Xer 
xcs  respecting  the  dead  at,  v.  108; 
numbers  slain  at,  on  both  sides,  ▼. 
103;  inscriptions  commemoratifo 
of  the  battle  at,  v.  104;  effect  of 
the  battle  of^  on  the  Greeks  and 
Xerxes,  v.   105  seq. ;  conduct  of 
the  Peloponnesians  after  the  batdo 
of,  V.  106;  hopeless  ntoation  of 
the  Athenians  after  the  battle  ol^ 
V.  106;  Onomarchus  at,  xi.  256; 
Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, xi.  296;  position   of  Pha> 
Isekns  at,  b.  c.  347-346,  xi.  374, 
418;  application  of  the  Phokiaos 
to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip 
at,  B.  o.  347,  xi.  376 ;  importance 
of,  to  Philip  and  Athens,  b.  o.  347, 
xi.  378 ;  march  of  Philip  to,  B.  a 
346,  xi.  407  seq. ;  plans  of  Philip 
against,  B.  C.  346,  xi.  410 ;  letters 
of  Philip  inriting  the  Athenians 
to  join  him  at,  xi.  417  ;  Phokiaos 
at,  B.  C.  347-346,  xi.  418  seq.; 
surrender  of,  to  Philip,  xi.  421 ;  pro- 
fessions of  Philip  after  his  congest 
of,  xi.  424 ;  special  meeting  of  the 
.Amnhiktyoos  at,  ?.  C  S39,  xi.  479. 
7^^eraM..-,ii.  291. 

Thiro  4^  AgrigeaLitm  and    Gelo,   ▼ 
220  seq.;  and  Hiero,  v.  228;  so 
veie  treatment  of  Himerasans  by 
v.  228 ;  death  of,  v.  230. 
ThersandoTj  the  Orchoraetiian,  at  the 
Theban  banquet  to  Mardonias,v.l60. 
Thergith,  i.  298,  ii.  70  seq. 
T^esetam  at  Athens,  v.  306. 
Ift^eitf,  i.    169,  207  seq.;  and  the 
Ifinfttaur,  i.  223 ;  obtains    burial 
tor  the  iaDen  chiefs  against  Thibes, 
L877;  the  poUtioal  rafonBaof;ii 
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^  ;  and  Menestfaens,  i\,  22 ;  res- 
toration of  the  sons  of  to  bis 
kingdom,  ii.  23 ;  consolidation  of 
Attica  by,  iii.  69 ;  bones  of,  con- 
yeyed  to  Athens,  v.  304. 

Thesmoiy  iii.  76. 

Thesmophoria,  festival  of^  i.  44. 

Thesmothetae,  iii.  74. 

TTtespia^  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thebes, 
B.  c.  423,  vi.  452;  severity  of 
Thebes  towards,  b.  c.  372,  x.  162. 

IT^esptan  contingent  of  Leonidas, y.  91 . 

Thespians,  distress  of,  caascd  by 
Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  91  n.  1 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  180:  ex- 
pa  Ision  of,  from  Bceotia,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  195. 

7%espu  and  Solon,  story  of,  iii.  146. 

Thesprotians^  iii.  414  seq. 

Thessalian  cities,  disorderly  confe- 
deracy of,  ii.  282 ;  and  Athenian 
cavalry,  skirmishes  of,  with  Archi- 
damns,  vi.  134 ;  cavalry  sent  home 
by  Alexander,  xii.  181. 

Tkesscdians,  migration  of,  from  Thes- 
pr5tis  to  Thessaly,  ii.  14;  non- 
Hellenic  character  of,  ii.  15;  and 
their  dependants  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  ii.  274  seq.;  character 
and  condition  of,  ii.  276  seq. ;  and 
Xerxes's  invasion,  t.  67,  69;  al- 
lianoe  of,  with  Athens  and  Argos, 
•bont  B.  a  461,  ▼.  320 ;  Thebans, 
and  Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the 
Phokians,  b.  c.  355,  xi.  254. 

Aesao/tts,  son  of  Kimon,  impeach- 
ment of  AIkibiad£s  b^,  \\\.  210. 

Thessaly,  affinities  of,  with  Bceotia,  iL 
17 ;  qaadmple  division  of,  ii.  281 ; 
power  of,  when  united,  ii.  283; 
Athenian  march  against,  b.  o.  454, 
v.  332 ;  firasidas's  march  through, 
to  Thrace,  vi.  399  seq. ;  Lacede- 
monian reinforcements  to  Brasidas 
prevented  from  passing  through, 
vi.  449 ;  state  of,  b.  o.  370,  x.  248 ; 
influence  of  Thebes  in,  b.  o.  369, 
z.  248;  expedition  of  Pelopidas 
to,  b.  c.369,  X.  248;  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  to,  b.  o.  368,  x.  263 ;  ex- 
peditions of  Pelopidas  to,  x.  264 
M.  2 ;  mission  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.  o. 
866,  X.  282  \  expedition  of  Pelopidas 
to,  B.C.  363,  X.  303, 307  seq.;  despots 
of,  xi.  202  seq. ;  first  expedition  of 
Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of 


Fhers,  xi.  261,  292,  295  a.  S  j  SO 
cond    expedition    of  Philip    into^ 
against  the  despots  of  PhersB,  id. 
292;   victory  of  Leosthenes   over 
Antipater  in,  xii.  315. 

TliiUs  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  100  f 
in  Attica  immediately  before  So- 
lon's legislation,  iii.  94  seq. ;  mn- 
nity  of,  iii.  97. 

Thetis  and  P^lens,  i.  187. 

Thimbnm^  expedition  of.  to  Asia,  iz. 
208 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  ix.  362, 
xii.  429  seq. 

ThirlwcdVs  opinion  on  the  partition 
of  land  ascribed  to  Lykui^gns,  ii 
401  seq.,  404,  407  seq. 

Thirty  at  Athens^  nomination  of,  viiL 
236 ;  proceedings  of,  viii.  239  seq. ; 
executions  by,  viiL  240  seq.,  243 
seq.,  247  seq. ;  discord  among,  viii. 
243 ;  three  thousand  hoplites  nom 
inated  bjr,  Tiii.  246 ;  disarming  of 
hoplites  by,  viii.  247 ;  murders  and 
spoliations  by,  viii.  247,  256;  ty 
ranny  of,  after  the  death  of  Thera 
menes,  viii.  256;  intellectual  teach 
ing  forbidden  by,  viii.  257;  and 
Sokrat^,  viii.  258 ;  growing  inse 
curity  of,  viii.  259;  disgust  in 
Greece  at  the  enormities  of,  viiL 
262;  repulse  and  defeat  of,  by 
Thrasybnlus  at  Phyl6,  viii.  265; 
seizure  and  execution  of  prisoners 
at  Elensis  and  Salamis  by,  viiL 
267 ;  defeat  of,  by  Thrasybnlus  at 
PeirsBUS,  viii.  269  seq. ;  deposition 
of,  viii.  271 :  reaction  against,  on 
the  arrival  of^king  Pausanias,  viii 
275 ;  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the, 
viii.  280;  treatment  of,  b.  c  403, 
viii.  292 ;  oppression  and  suffering 
of  Athens  under  the,  ix.  185 ;  Ath 
ens  rescued  from  the,  ix.  185;  the 
knights  or  horsemen  supporters  of 
the,  ix.  186  i  Athens  under  the, 
a  specimen  of  the  Spartan  empire, 
ix.  187;  compared  with  the  Ly 
sandrian  Dekarchies,  iz.  188 ;  and 
Kallibius,  ix.  188;  put  down  by 
the  Athenians  themselves,  ix.  198. 

Thorax  and  Xenophon,  ix.  134  seq. 

Thrace,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iv.  2S 
seq. ;  Greek  settlements  east  of  tht 
Strymdn  in,  iv.  25;  conquest  ol( 
by  the  Persians  under  Darius,  ir 
878i  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
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Mardonins  into,  iv.  313 ;  contriba- 
tfons  levied  by  Xerxes  on  towns 
in,  ▼.  41 ;  Brasidas's  expedition  to, 
ri.  370, 397  seq. ;  war  continaed  in, 
the  one  year's  trace  between  Ath- 
ens and  Sparta,  vi.  438 ;  Alkibia- 
dds  and  Thrasvbalns  in,  b.  c.  407, 
viii.  144;  Iphikrates  in,  between 
B.  c.  387-378,  X.  106  seq. ;  Iphi- 
krates in,  B.  c.  368-365,  x.  250 
eeq. ;  Philip  in,  b.  c.  351,  xi.  306, 
and  B.  c  346,  xi.  402,  404,  and  b. 
C  542-341,  xi.  450  set:^.;  Alex- 
ander's expedition  into,  xii.  22  seq. ; 
march  of  Alexander  from,  to 
Thebes,  xii.  36. 
.  Thracian  influence  upon  Greece,  i. 
31  ;  race  in  the  north  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, iii.  207 ;  Chersonesus,  iv.  27  ; 
sabjectallies  of  Athens  not  op- 
pressed by  her,  vi.  404  seq. :  mer- 
cenaries under  Diitreph^,  vii.  356 
seq. 

I^ractans  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  ii.  88 ;  and  Phry- 
gians, affinities  between,  iii.  208 
seq.,  212  ;  affinities  and  migrations 
of,  iii.  208  seq. ;  numbers  and  abode 
of,  iv.  15;  general  character  of, 
iv.  15  seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics 
of,  iv.  17  ;  venality  of,  vi.  217  n,  S. 

i%raszus,  xi.  173,  180. 

T^rasyfnUus  of  Syracuse,  v.  232  seq. 

7%f<n^t</t»,  the  Athenian^  speech  of, 
at  Samos,  viii.  47 ;  efforts  of,  at 
Samos,  in  favor  of  Alkibiad§s,  viii. 
50;  in  Thrace,  viii.  144;  accusa- 
tion of  the  generals  at  ArginussB 
by,  viii.  182  seq.;  flight  of,  from 
Attica,  viii.  242 ;  occupation  of 
Phyl6,  and  repulse  and  defeat  of 
the  Thirty  by,  viii.  265 ;  occupa- 
tion of  Peineus  by,  viii.  268 ;  vic- 
tory of,  over  the  Thirty  at  PeirsBus, 
Yiii.  269  seq. ;  increasing  strength 
of,  at  PeirsBus,  vii.  273 ;  straitened 
condition  of,  in  Peirseus,  viii.  274 ; 
at  PeirsBus,  king  Pausanias's  attack 
upon,  viit  276 :  and  the  Ten  at 
Athens,  |>eace  between,  viii.  277 ; 
and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  viii.  279 ;  assistance  of,  to 
Bvander  and  others,  viii.  306  n.  2 : 
honorarr  reward  to,  viii.  309 ;  aia 
to  the  Thebans  by,  ix.  295 ;  aoqui- 
sit'^ns  of,  in  the  Hellespont  and 


Bospoms,  ix.  366 ;  victonr  of,  || 
Lesbos,  ix.  367 ;  death  ana  chanM 
ter  of,  ix.  367. 

ITara^fdaeuSj  v.  226;  cruel  govern- 
ment, defeat,  and  death  of,  y.  SSfl^ 
ix.  223,  226. 

ThrasykUs  and  Strombichidte,  expe> 
dition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  374. 

Thrasyllus^  vii.  73,  74 ;  at  Samos,  B. 
c.  411,  viii.  46,  48;  at  Lesbos,  viii 
101 ;  eluded  by  Mindams,  vifl. 
102;  at  ElsBus,  viii.  109;  repulse 
of  Agis  by,  viii.  128;  expedition 
off  to  Ionia,  viii.  129 ;  and  Alkibi- 
adSs,  at  the  Hellespont,  viii.  130. 

Thrasylochfu  and  Demosthends,  xL 
268  n.  2. 

TkrasynuickuSj  rhetorical  precepts  o( 
viii.  370;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's 
Republic,  viii.  390  seq. 

T^-ee  thouacmd,  nominated  the  Thirty 
at  Athens,  viii.  246. 

Thucydidis,  altered  intellectual  and 
ethical  standard  in  the  age  of,  L 
366 ;  his  treatment  of  ancient 
mythes,  i.  391,  405  seq.;  his  Ter 
sion  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  405  seq. 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest 
6reekfi,ii.  109 ;  his  date  forthe  return 
of  the  Herakleids,  ii.  13;  silence  o£ 
on  the  treaty  between  Athens  ana 
Persia,  ▼.  336 ;  descent  of,  vi  12  i. 
2 ,  various  persons  named,  vi.  28 
n.  2 ;  his  division  of  the  year,  vi 

114  n.  2;  his  judgment  respecting 
Perikl^s,  vi.  173,  176;  first  men* 
tion  of  Rleon  by,  vi.  244 ;  reflee* 
tions  of,  on  the  Korkyriean  massip 
ere,  B.  c.  427,  vi.  278  seq.;  stmo* 
ture  of  his  history,  vi.  809  n.\ 
judgment  of«  on  Eicon's  success 
at  Pylus,  vi.  347  seq. ;  on  EythCra, 
vi.  364  n. ;  and  the  capitulation  of 
Amphi  polls  to  Brasidas,  vi.  409, 
410,  412  seq.;  banishment  of,  vi. 
413  seq.;  on  Kleon's  views  and 
motives  in  desiring  war,  b.  o.  492, 
vi.  456  seq.,  459 ;  passages  of,  on 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  vL  405 
nn.^  466  n.,  468  n. ;  feelings  of,  to- 
wards Brasidas  and  Kleon, yi.  474: 
treatment  of  Kleon  by,  vi.  474, 477 
seq. ;  dialogue  set  forth  by,  betwwQ 
theAthenian  envoys  and  Exaciip 
tive  Council  of  M6los,  vii.  109  seq. 

115  seq  ,  his  lisYorable  jodgnNOl 
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of  the  AtheniaiiA  at  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  B.  a411,  viii 
90  seq. ;  study  o^  by  Demoethe> 
nes/xi.  269. 

TkvcidideM^  mm  of  Mdaia»,  v.  342; 
rivalry  of,  with  Periklds,  yL  15 
seq.;  ostracised,  vi.  19;  history  o^ 
after  his  ostracism,  vi.  28  n.  2. 

Thuriant,  defeat  of,  by  the  Lacani- 
ans,  xi.  13. 

Thwrii ,  foondation  of,  tI.  IS  seq. ;  few 
Athenian  settlers  at,  ri.  15;reT- 
olation  at,  b.  c  413,  x.  384. 

Thyania,  sorprise  of,  by  the  Phliasi- 
^  ans  and  Chares,  x.  272. 

ThyegUan  banquet,  the,  i  162. 

Thyestetj  i.  161  seq. 

J7iymochare$j  defeat  o(  near  Eietria, 
yiii.  72  seq. 

TTiymodes,  xii.  116, 125. 

JTiyniaiu,  iu.  207. 

Utyrea,  conquest  of,  iL  449  ^  capture 
of,  by  Nikias,  b.  0.424,  vi.  366; 
stipolation  about,  betw^n  Sparta 
and  Argos,  b.  c.  420,  viL  27. 

Thyamigela,  iii.  244. 

TufrU,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at  the,  ix.  64  seq.;  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  along  the,  ix.  88 
seq.;  forded  by  Alexander,  xii. 
151 ;  voyage  of  Nearchns  from  the 
month  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the, 
xii.  235,  236 ;  Alexander's  voyage 
np  the,  to  Opis,  xii  243. 

TUphustM  ApoilOf  origin  of  the  name, 
i.48. 

Taiujeus's  treatment  of  mythes,.!.  410. 

Timagonu,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and 
execution,  x.  278,  280,  280  n.  1. 

limandra,  I  168. 

Timarchugj  decree  ol^  zL  368,  369  ». 

I^mostoR,  and  Xenophon,  ix.  134 
seq. 

Time,  Grecian  9ompntation  of,  ii. 
115  n.  2. 

Timegenidas,  death  of,  v.  187. 

Timocracy  of  Solon,  iii.  120  seq. 

J^mohrateSj  the  Bhodiam,  ix.  286  seq. 

Jhnokrate*,  of  Syraaue,  xi.  92  seq. 

Timolcreon  and  ThemistoklSs,  v.  279 

TimaiauM,  speech  of,  ix.  304. 

Tmoletm,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Sy- 
racnse,  xi.  136,  142;  life  and  char- 
acter of,  before  b  c.  344,  xi.  136 
•eq.;  and  Timophanes,  xi.  136 
feq. ,  preparations  ol,  for  his  expe- 


dition to  Syracuse,  xi  143 ;  viyyagt 
of,  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  xi  148 
seq. ;  message  from  Hiketas  to,  xL 
144;  at  Rheginm,  xi.  144  seq.;  at 
Tanromenium,  xi.  146 ;  at  Adra- 
num,  xi.  148,  156 ;  first  arrival  o( 
at  Syracuse,  xi.  149 :  surrender  of 
Ortygia  to,  xi.  150  seq.;  reinforce- 
ment from  CorintU  to,  xi.  152, 155, 
157;  admiration    excited   by    the 
successes  of,  xi.  152,  1.62;  advan- 
tage of  Ortygia  to;  xi.  155 ;  return 
of,  from  Adrannm  to  Syracuse,  xi. 
158;  MessSnd  declares  in  favor  of, 
XL  158 ;   capture  of  Epipolse  by, 
XL  160 ;  favor  of  the  gods  towards, 
xi.  161,  179,  181 ;  ascribes  his  suc- 
cesses to  the  gods,  XL  163,  temp- 
tations and  conduct  of,  on  becom- 
ing master  of  Syracuse,  xi.  163 
seq. ;  demolition  of  the  Dionysian 
strodghold  in  Ortygia  bv,  xi.  165 ; 
erection  of  courts  of  justice  at  Sy. 
racnse  by,  xi.  166 ;  recall  of  exiles 
to  Syracuse,  by,  xi.  166 ;  capitula- 
tion of  HiVetas  with,  at  Leontini, 
xi.  170;  puts  down  the  despots  in 
Sicily,  xi.  170,  180  seq. ;  march  oi, 
from  Syracuse  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, xi.  172 seq.;  and  Thrasius, 
xi.  172,  180,  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krimesus,  xL 
174  seq.;  and   Mamerkus,  xi.  180 
seq. ;  partial  defeats  of  his  troops, 
xi.   180;  victory  of,  over  Hiketas 
at  the   Damnrias,  xi   181 ,  surren- 
der of  Leontini  and  Hiketas  to,  xr« 
182 ;  peace  of,  with  the  Canhagin 
ians,  xi.  182  ,  capture  of  Mes^nd 
and    Hippon    by,    xi.    184;   lays 
down   his  power  at  Syracuse,  xL 
185;  great  influence  of,  after  his 
resignation  at   Syracuse,  xi  IS6, 
193;  and  the  immigration  of  new 
Greek  settlers  into  Sicily,  xi.  188 
seq. ;  residence  of,  at  Syracuse,  xL 
190;  in  the  public  assembly  at  Sy- 
racuse, xi.   190  seq.;  uncormpted 
moderation  and   public  spirit  <^, 
xi.   192;  freedom  and   prosperity 
in  Sicily,  introduced  by,  xi.  193  \ 
death  and  obseqnies  of,  xL  194 ; 
and  Dion,  contrast  between,    xi 
196  seq.;  the    constitution   estab- 
lished at   Syracuse  b*",  exchanged 
for  an  oligarchy,  xii.  393 
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TBABES. 


Thmomachus  in  the  HelleBpoiii»  x. 
873. 

Timophane$  and  Timoleon,  zi.  136 
8eq. 

Ttmatheus,  mm  of  Konon,  z.  110 ;  cir- 
camnavigation  of  Peloponnesas 
by,  X.  132 ;  at  Zakynthas,  x  141 ; 
appointment  of,  to  aid  Korkyra, 
B.  o.  373,  X.  144 ;  delay  of,  in  aid- 
ing Korkyra,  x.  146  seq.,  147  n. ; 
and  Iphikrates,  x  149,  288,  299  n. 
S;  trial  and  aoqaittal  of,  x.  Id3 
seq.,  154  n.  i  expedition  of,  to  Asia 
Minor,  b.  c.  366,  x.  252,  294  seq.; 
and  Charidimas,  x.  299,  300 ;  suc- 
cesses oS,  in  Macedonia  and  Chal- 
kidiki,  B.  c.  365-^64,  x.  300  j  fail- 
ure of,  at  Amphipolis,  b.  o.  864,  x. 
301 ;  and  Kotys,  x.  302  \  in  the 
Chersonese,  b  c.  363,  x.  302,  306, 
368 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  b.  o.  357, 
<i.  224 ;  accusation  of,  by  Chares, 
xi.  226  seq.,  228  n.4,  arrogance  and 
unpopularity  of,  xi.  227 ;  exile  and 
death  of,  xi.  229. 

TimotheuSj  of  the  Pontic  HerakUia^  xii. 
465. 

Tiribazus  and  The  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  99,  102 ;  embassy  of 
Antalkidas,  Konon,  and  others  to, 
ix.  359  seq.;  and  Antalkidas  at, 
Susa,  ix.  383 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  385 ;  and  Orontes, 
X.  22,  23. 

Tisamenus^  son  ofOrestes^  \\,  4,  7,  8  n  1. 

Tisamenus^  the  Athenian^  decree  of, 
viii.  295. 

Ti&iphonu8^  despot  at  PhertB,  xi.  205. 

Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabacns,  em- 
bassy from,  to  Sparta,  b.  o.  413, 
vii.  366;  and  Chalkideus,  treaty 
between,  Til.  376 ;  first  treaty  of, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  vii.  376 ; 
payment  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  by,  vii.  389 ;  and  Astyochns, 
treaty  between,  vii.  395  seq. ;  se- 
cond treaty  of,  with  the  Pelopon* 
nesians,  vii.  395  seq. ;  and  Lichas, 
at  Miletus,  Til  398 :  double-dealing 
and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  vii.  398, 400  seq. , 
esca^  and  advice  of  Alkibiades, 
to,  viii.  3  seq.;  and  the  Greeks,  Alki- 
biadte  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
viii.  5 ,  reduction  of  pay  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian fleet  by,  Yiii.  5,  third 


treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponneaiaat. 
Till.  33  seq. ;  envoy  from,  to  8part«i 
b.  c.  41 1,  Tiii.  98 ;  false  promises  o( 
to  Mindarus,  viii.  99 ;  and  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet  at  Aspendns,  TiiL  99, 
100,  111 ;  and  the  Peloponnesiani 
at  the  Hellespont,  Tiii.  110  seq.; 
Alkibiades  arrested  by,  Tfii.  120; 
charge  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Youn- 
ger, ix.  7;  negotiations  and  con- 
vention of,  with  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  59  seq.;  retreating 
march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  nn 
der,  ix.  63  seq. ;  treachery  o^  to- 
wards Klearchus  and  other  Greeks, 
ix.  70  seq.;  plan  of,  against  tho 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  75 ;  at- 
tack of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  90;  and  the  Asialk 
Greeks,  ix.  206  ;  and  Derkyllidas, 
ix.  209,  219  seq.;  and  AgesilaoBi 
ix.  261,  267  ;  death  of,  ix.  868. 

Titanides,  the,  i.  4. 

7Vtons,  the,  i.  4, 5, 8 ;  the  Orphic,  i  17. 

Tidea^iu  rd.  dirXa,  meaning  of,  tL 
114  n.  3,  356  n.  2,  373  a.,  385  m,  % 
887  n.  2. 

TUhratules  supersedes  TissAphenies, 
and  opens  negotiations  with  Agesi- 
laus,  IX.  268;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Greece  against  Sparta,  ix.  286  seq.; 
victory  of  Chares  and  Artabazua 
over,  xi.  231. 

Tolmidis,  voyage  of,  round  Pelopon 
nesus,  V.  333  j  defeat  and  death  ot. 
V.  348. 

Tbmt,  legendary  origin  of  the  name, 
i.  238  ».  3,  xii.  473. 

Thpograf^ical  impossibilities  in  tha 
legend  of  Troy  no  obstaclefi  to  its 
reception,  i.  332;  criticisms  inap- 
plicable to  the  legend  of  Troy,  i. 
333. 

Torgium,  victory  of  Agathokles  ovet 
Deinokrates  at,  xii.  447. 

Tor&ni,  surprise  and  capture  of,  bf 
Brasidas,  vi.  422;  capture  of,  faf 
Eleon,  vi.  462. 

Tonh&ML,  iii.  223. 

Torture^  use  of,  to  elicit  trath,  vS. 
201  n. 

Jbvm-ooeupaltiions^  encouragement  to^ 
at  Athens,  iii.  136. 

TovmSy  fortification  of,  in  eariy  GreocM^ 
ii.  108  seq. 
IWides,  Grecian  deities  o&  i.  S4t. 
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VOLSUNGA. 


fVwftYMm,   Greds,  matter  of,  nncer- 

tified,  L  433;  fictitious  matter  in, 

does  not  imply  fraud,  i.  434. 
/Voezen,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on 

Xerxes*8  approach,  v.  108. 
Tragedies^  lost,  of  Prom^theos,  i.  78 

n.  2. 
Tragedy^  Athenian,  growth  of,  viii. 

318;  Athenian,  abundant  produc- 
tion of,  viii.  319;  Athenians,  effect 

of,  on  the  public  mind,  Tiii.  321 ; 

Grecian,  ethical  sentiment  in,  viii. 

336. 
IVapezuB,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  175; 

date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  252 
41.  2 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  at,  xi.  Ill, 

120  seq.;  departure  of  the  Ten 

Thousand  from,  ix.  127. 
Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  wall  of  Media,  ix. 

40  42  n.  1. 
IVibalU,  defeat  of  Philip  bj,  xi.  462 ; 

yictory  of  Alexander  over,  xii.  23. 
IVibes  and  demes  of  Kleisthends,  iy. 

132  seq. 
Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens, 

yL  5  ft.  1,  6  ».  1. 
Trierarckic  reform  of  Demosthenfa, 

xi.  462  seq. 
Trinakria^  town  of,  Tii.  125. 
TriphyUa,  Miny«  in,  ii.  27  ;  and  Elis, 

ii.  442,  X.  260,  313. 
Tripkylians^  ii.  803. 
Tnple  theoio^  of  the  pagan  world,  i. 

439;    partition    of   past  time  by 

Varro,  i.  488. 
TripoUM,  iii.  268. 

TDnremAt  equipment  of  a,  ti.  200  n. 
Tntaadaehmit^  exclamation  of,  on  the 

Greeks  and  the  Olympic  games,  y. 

113. 
Trit&n  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  239. 
IVUdmSf  Lake,  iy.  35  n.  1 ;  prophecies 

about,  iy.  39. 
TriUyeg,  ui.  52,  67  n. 
Trdad,  the,  i.  334. 
TrSas,  Alacandriea,  i.  328. 
TrSas  historical,  and  the  Tenkrians,  i. 

334. 
Ihtjan  war^  Thneydidds's  version  of, 

i.  405  seq.;  the  date  of,  ii.  38,  54. 
TVv/ons,  allies  of,  i.  293 ;  new  allies 

of,  i.  298 ;  and  Phrygians,  i.  335. 
Tmfhonius  and  Agamedds,  i.  130. 
TWs,  i.  285. 
TVvjr,  legead  of  i.  884-340. 


TVnIi,  capture  of,  by  Agatbikles,  xii 
414 ;  mutiny  in  the  arm;  of  Aga 
thokles  at,  xii.  426 ;  Archagatbus 
blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians 
at,  xii.  439,  442 ;  the  Carthaginians 
over  Agathokles  near,  xii.  442; 
nocturnal  panic  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near,  xii.  442 ;  Aga 
thokles  deserts  his  army  ait,  umI 
the^  capitulate,  xiL  443,  444. 

Tkirpirif  chronicle  of,  i  475. 

Tuchi^  near  Sjrracnse,  vii.  245. 

Tvdeus,  i.  158,  271. 

'Andarem,  and  L6da,  i.  168  seq. 

Tyndarion,  vii.  121. 

•dans,  foundation  of.  xi.  4. 
rpes^  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  godi^ 
i.  349. 

J^phadn  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  L 
7. 

T^phdeuBj  i.  9. 

tyre,  iii.  266  seq. ;  siege  and  sabjja 
gation  of,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iiL 
332;  and  Carthage,  amicable  re- 
lations between,  iii.  348 ;  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  138 
seq. 

TW,  different  accounts  of,  i  107. 

Tyrrhenian*,  O.  Mailer's  view  of  the 
origin  of.  iii.  180. 

Tfrtceus  and  the  first  Messenian  war, 
ii.  422,  424i  427 ;  efficiency  of,  in 
the  second  Messenian  war,  ii.  431 
seq.;  poetry  of,  iv.  82;  age  and 
metres  of,  iv.  78. 


U 


OranoBf  i.  4,  5. 

Usury  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii.  Ill  ti. 

Utica,  iii.  271 ;  capture  of,  by  Agar 

thokles,  xiL  437. 
Uxii,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xH 

170. 


V. 


Varro'8  triple  division  of  pagan  theo* 

logy,  i.  439 ;  his  triple  partition  of 

past  time,  i.  488. 
Veneti,  the,  i.  319. 
Villagers   regarded   as    inferiors   by 

Hellens,  ii.  259,  268. 
Villages  numerous  in  eariy  Greece,  A 

261. 
Volsunga  Saga^  i.  479. 
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XraOPHOM. 


w. 


War^  the  firsK  sacred,  iy.  €9  aeq.,  t. 
346 ;  the  social,  xi.  220,  231  ^  the 
second  sacred,  xi  241  seq.,  374, 
421  seq.  j  the  third  sacred,  xi.  468. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iv.  94 
seq* 

Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  ii. 
142 ;  his  theory  on.  the  composition 
of  the  niad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  150 
seq. 

Wometi^  SoIon^s  laws  respecting,  iii. 
140. 

Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  the,  i.  308, 
309. 

*  Works  and  ^^^t"  races  of  men  in, 
i.  64  seq. ;  differs  from  the  Theo- 
gony  and  Homer,  L  66 ;  mingled 
ethical  and  mythical  sentiment 
in,  i.  67  seq. ;  the  earliest  didactic 
poem,  i.  69  -,  personal  feeling  per^ 
rading,  i.  71 ;  probable  age  of,i. 
72 ;  legend  of  Panddra  in,  i.  76 ; 
general  feeling  of  the  poet  in,  i. 
77  ;  on  women,  i.  77. 

Writing^  unknown  to  Homeric  and 
fiesiodic  Greeks,  iL  116;  few 
traces  of,  long  after  the  Homeric 
•ge,  ii.  142 ',  among  the  Greeks,  iv. 
97. 


X. 


Xanihippus  and  MiltiadSs,  iv.  357, 
365. 

Xanthinpus  son  of  Pariklis^  vi.  100. 

Xetmres  and  Kleobulas,  the  anti- 
Athenian  ephors,  vii.  24  seq. 

XenioLs  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cy- 
rus by,  ix.  28. 

Xenodokus,  xii.  425.  439,  441 . 

Xenokratesy  embassy  of,  to  Antipater, 
xi?.  323,  324,  332. 

j&iHpfcaiMf,  his  condemnation  of  an- 
cient legends,  i.  397 ;  Thalte,  and 
Pythagoras,  i.  367  seq. ;  his  treat- 
ment of  anctnt  mythes,  i.  418; 
philosophy  and  school  of,  iv.  387 
seq. 

Xem^pkdn^  his  treatment  of  ancient 
mythes,  i.410;  on  Spartan  women, 
iL  388,  389  «.  1 ;  his  Cvropssdia, 
iii.  229  ».  2 ;  iv.  183 ;  his  version 
of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babylon,  iv. 


S 


213  a.;  on  the  dikasteriefl,  vi 
46  a.  2;  and  Plato,  evidence 
about  Sokratte,  viiL  409  seq.,  448 
n.  3 ;  the  preceptorial  and  positive 
exhortation  of  Sokrates  exhibited 
by,  viii.  450 ;  remarks  of,  on  the 
accusation  against  Sokrates,  viii. 
473 ;  on  the  condemnation  of  Sok- 
rates, viii.  482 ;  and  his  joining  of 
the  Cyreian  army,  ix.  12 ;  length 
of  the  parasang  in,  ix.  14  a.  3; 
dream  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the 
generals,  ix.  77 ;  address  of,  to  the 
captains  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  af- 
ter the  seizure  of  the  generals,  ix. 
78 ;  chosen  a  general  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  ix.  80;  first  speech  ofj 
to  the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being 
chosen  a  general,  ix.  81  seq.;  great 
ascendency  acquired  by,  over  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  83  seq. ;  and 
Cheirisophns,  ix.  92,  96, 106,  107 ; 
prowess  of,  against  the  Persians. 
IX.  92  seq.;  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Karduchians,  ix.  95  seq.;  al 
the  KentritSs,  ix.  100  seq.;  propo- 
sitions of,  to  the  Ten  Thousana  al 
Trapesns,  ix.  125;  his  idea  of 
founding  a  new  city  on  the  £ux* 
ine,  ix.  132  seq. ;  charges  against, 
and  speeches  of,  at  Eoty£a,  ix 
139  seq. ;  offered  the  sole  command 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix.  195 ;  al 
Herakleia  and  Kalp6,  ix.  146  seq. ; 
and  Kleander,  ix.  153,  155;  al 
Byzantium,  ix.  154;  and  Anaxibi- 
us,  ix.  164,  165  seq.;  takes  leave 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix.  164 ;  re 
joins  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix.  165; 
and  Aristarchus,  is.  166 ;  and 
Senthes,  ix.  154, 167  seq. ;  his  pov- 
erty and  sacrifice  to  Zens  Meili- 
chios,  ix.  171  seq.;  at  Pergamns  in 
Mysia,  ix.  172  seq.;  takes  h»  se- 
cond farewell  of  the  Ten  Thoa- 
sand,  ix.  174;  and  the  Cyreian  ar- 
my under  the  Lacedssmonians,  fx. 
174,  208,  314,  317 ;  banishment  of 
bv  the  Athenians,  ix.  174, 175  a.  3  ^ 
at  Skillns,  ix.  176  seq.;  later  life 
of,  ix.  177;  and  Deinarchns,  ix. 
178  II.  3 ;  on  the  conduct  of  Sparta 
between  b.  c.  387-379,  x.  77  ;  par- 
tiality of,  to  Sparta  in  his  Helm- 
ica,  X.  230  n. ;  on  the  results  of  tli 
battle  of  Maiitinea,  x.  S50. 
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XENOPHON. 


Xmoet,  chosen  as  snccessor  to  Da- 
riiu,  Y.  2 ;  instigated  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  y.  3;  resoWes  to 
invade  Greece,  v.  4;  deliberation 
and  dreams  of,  respecting  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece,  v.  6  seq.;  vast 
preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  v.  13  seq. ;  march  of,  to 
8ardi8,  and  collection  of  his  forces 
there,  v.  14;  throws  two  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  v.  15;  wrath 
of,  on  the  destmction  of  his  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  v.  16 ;  pnn- 
ishment  of  the  Hellespont  bj,  v. 
16  seq.;  second  bridges  of,  over 
the  Hellespont,  v.  18  seq.j  ship- 
canal  of,  across  the  isthmus  of 
Mount  Athos,  v.  22  seq. ;  bridges 
of,  across  the  Strymdn,  v.  25 ;  de- 
mands of,  sent  to  Greece  before  hb 
invasion,  v.  25,  56;  and  the  mare 
which  brought  forth  a  hare.  v.  25 
R. ;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  v.  25 ; 
and  Pythias,  the  Phrygian,  v.  27 ; 

.  march  of,  to  Abydos,  v.  28;  re- 
spect shown  to  Ilinm  by,  v.  29; 
crossing  of  the  Hellespont  by,  v. 
29  seq. ;  march  of,  to  Doriskus,  v. 
81 ;  review  and  muster  of  the  for- 
ces of,  at  Doriskus,  v.  31 ;  40 ;  num- 
bering of  the  array  of,  at  Doriskus, 
V.  33  ;  number  of  the  army  of,  v. 
33  seq. ;  conversations  of,  with  De- 
maratus,  v.  40,  86,  96 ;  march  of, 
from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  v. 
41  seq. ;  crosses  the  Strymdn  and 
marches  to  Akanthus,  v.  43 ;  march 
of,  to  Therma,  v.  44;  favorable 
prospects  of,  on  reaching  the  boun- 
dary of  Hellas,  v.  44 ;  preparations 
of,  known  beforehand  m  ureece,  v. 
56 ;  heralds  of,  obtain  submission 
from  many  Grecian  cities,  v.  57 ; 
alarm  and  mistrust  in  Greece  on 
Uie  invasion  of,  v.  59 ;  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  of  northern  Greeks 
'to  resist,  v.  64 ;  inability  of  Gelon 
to  join  in  resisting  the  invasion  of, 
V.  67  ;  the  Thessalians  and  the  in- 
vasion of,  V.  67;  Grecian  army 
•ent  to  defend  Temp^  against  v. 
68;  abandonment  of  the  defence 
of  Tempd  against,  v.  69  seq. ;  sub- 
mission of  northern  Greeks  to,  af- 
ter the  retreat  from  TempS,  v.  69  ; 
•Dgagement  ijt  confederate  Greeks 
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against  such  as  joined,  v.  70 ,  first 
encounter  of  the  fleet  of,  with  that 
of  the  Greeks  v.  79:  movements  of, 
from  Therma  to  Thermopylse,  v. 
82;  movements  of  the  fleet  of, 
from  Therma  to  Thermopylse,  v. 
82  n.  3 ;  destruction  of  the  fleet  of, 
by  storm  at  Magnesia,  v.  84  seq  * 
delay  of,  with  his  land  force  near 
Trachis,  v.  86  seq. ;  impressions 
of,  about  the  defenders  at  Ther- 
mopyl»,  V.  87;  at  Thermopylfl% 
doubts  about  the  motives  ascribed 
by  Herodotus  to,  v.  87 ;  the  moun- 
tain-path avoiding  Thermopylas  re- 
vealed to,  v.  88 ;  impressions  of,  af- 
ter the  combat  with  Leonidas,  v. 
95;  Demaratus*8  advice  to,  after 
the  death  of  Leonidas,  v.  96 ;  m^ 
noenvres  ascribed  to,  respecting  the 
dead  at  Thermopvlie,  v.  103 ;  loss- 
es of  repaired  aner  the  battle  of 
Thermopvlc,  v.  105;  abandon- 
ment of  Attica  on  the  approach  of, 
V.  107  seq.;  occupation  of  Attica 
and  Athens  by,  v.  Ill;  conversa- 
tion of,  with  Arcadians,  on  the 
Olympic  games,  v.  113;  detach- 
ment of,  against  Delphi,  v.  114; 
capture  of  toe  Acropolis  at  Athens 
by,  V.  116  seq. ;  number  of  the  fleet 
of,  at  Salamis,  v.  118  n.  3;  reviews 
his  fleet,  at  PhalSrum,  and  calls  a 
council  of  war,  v.  119;  resolution 
of,  to  fight  at  Salamis,  v.  119, 
Themistoklds^s  message  to,  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  127 ;  sur- 
rounds the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  v. 
128  seq.;  and  the  fleets  at  Salamis, 
position  of,  v.  131 ;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  132  n. ; 
fears  of,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
V.  138  ;  resolves  to  go  back  to  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  139 
seq. ;  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  139 ;  Mar- 
donius's  proposal  to,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  v.  140 ;  Themisto- 
kkls's  message  to,  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  141  ;  retreating 
march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  v.  142 
seq. ;  and  Artaykt^,  v.  202 ;  causes 
of  toe  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  v- 
240;  comparison  between  the  in* 
vasion  of,  and  that  of  Alexander. 
V.  241 ,  death  of,  iz.  2. 


XUTHUS. 
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ZOPIBUS. 


Xuthua,  i.  99  seq.,  103  \  and  Kretsa, 
i.204. 


Z. 


Zaby  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thoasand 
Greeks  at,  ix.  69  seq. ;  crossed  by 
the  Ten  Thoasand  Greeks,  ix. 
88. 

ZagreuSy  i.  18,  19  n. 

Zakynthus^  iii.  410 ;  Timotheos  at,  x. 
141 ;  forces  of  Dion  mastered  at, 
xi.  84,  87 ;  Dion*8  voyage  from,  to 
Herakleia,  xi.  88. 

Zaleukus,  iii.  882. 

ZalmoxiSj  L  448. 

ZanklS,  iii.  S65 ;  fate  of,  y.  811  seq. 

Zaruupa,  Alexander  at,  xii.  806. 

Zilos,  1.  8. 

ZenoofElea,  viu  841,  344,  345. 

Zephynu,  i.  6. 

Zttes  and  Kalais,  i.  199. 

Ztethus  and  Amphiftn,  Homeric  le- 
gend of,  i.  857,  868  aeq. 


ZeugUa^  iii.  118;  Boeckh's  opinion 
the  pecuniary  qaalificHtion  of,  iii- 
119  n. 

Zeus.  i.  S,  7,  8  seq.,  12;  Homeric,  L 
IS ;  account  of,  in  the  Orphic  The- 
ogony,  i.  18;  mythical  character, 
names,  and  functions,  i.  61  seq.: 
origin  of  the  numerous  mythes  of, 
i.  62;  and  Promdtheus,  i.  63,  75  ^ 
and  Danad,  L  90 ;  and  Alkmdn6,  i. 
93 ;  and  .£gina,  t  184 ;  and  Ear6- 
pa,  i.  257 ;  and  GhinjrmddSs,  i.  285 ; 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  lUiad  dif- 
ferent firom  Zeus  in  the  first  and 
eighth,  ii.  190 ;  fluctuation  of  Greek 
opinfon  on  the  supremacy  ol^  It. 
196  fi. 

Zeus  Amnum,  Alexander's  visit  lo 
the  oracle  of,  xii.  147. 

Zeus  LanhystioSy  i.  187. 

Zeus  Imkobus,  i.  174. 

Zeus  Meilichios,  Xenopbon's 
to,  ix.  171  seq. 

Ztffnti,  ir.  881. 
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